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THE  CHRISTIAN  EMPIRE :  CONSTANTINE  TO  THEODOSIUS 

(306-395   A.  D.),    CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

ADMINISTKATIOI,  OEGANIZATIOIT,  AND  SOCIAL  OOHDITIONS  IS  THE 

NEW  EMPIEE. 

I.  —  The  Hierarchy. 

UNDER  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  and  especially  under  the 
latter,  the  Roman  state  passes  into  its  last  phase :  the  Latin 
spirit  dies,  and  the  Later  Empire  begins.  In  commenting  upon  the 
institutions  of  Augustus,  we  showed  that  an  Oriental  monarchy 
in  the  germ  already  existed  in  that  republican  royalty ;  what  is 
usually  called  the  Constantinian  transformation  is  therefore  the 
result  of  historic  causes.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  two  periods,  the  fourth  century  of  the  Empire  is 
connected  witji  the  first  by  those  mysterious  ties  which  unite  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  sometimes  with  an  extremely  remote 
past.  It  is  the  forms  which  differ ;  the  spirit  remains  the  same :  it 
is  that  of  the  lex  regia. 

We  have  delineated  the  principal  change,  —  that,  namely,  in 
religious  beliefs ;  we  will  now  observe  the  new  order  established 
in  the  state,  and  the  results  that  followed  from  it. 

In  all  that  concerned  the  court  and  the  government,  Constan- 
tine developed  the  administrative  work  of    Diocletian ;    he   by  no 
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means  completed  it:  nor  is  it  possible  to  determine  in  the  No- 
titia  dignitaimn,  —  a  sort  of  imperial  directory  prepared  about 
400  A.  D.,  —  what  part  is  due  to  each  of  these  Emperors,  and  what 
to  their  successors.^  However,  the  laws  of  Constantine  show  that 
in  this  Emperor's  reign  the  separation  between  civil  and  military 
duties  becomes  definitive ;  ^  that  titles  and  privileges  secured  to 
functionaries,  their  wives,  children,  and  grandchildren,  are  con- 
firmed and  extended ;  ^  that,  finally,  the  hierarchy  of  court  offices 
and  administrative  functions  is  definitely  established,  each  having 
its  special  authority  and  its  clearly  marked  position  in  the  series 
of  magistracies  which  rose  one  above  another  all  the  way  up  to 
the  central  functionary,  the  head  of  the  department.  "  Constan- 
tine," says  Eusebius,  '•  devised  a  large  number  of  titles,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  honor  a  larger  number  of  citizens."  *  A  similar 
expression  is  used  by  Suetonius  when  he  represents  Augustus  as 
seeking  to  distribute  all  the  citizens  into  well-marked  classes.^ 
Here,  again,  Constantine  was  faithful  to  the  imperial  tradition, 
which  had  developed  rather  than  opposed  the  radically  aristocratic 
character  of  Roman  society.  Let  us  briefly  examine  "  the  divine 
hierarchy." 

At  its  head  was  the  Emperor,  midway  between  earth  and 
heaven,  addressed  as  Your  Eternity,  Your  Divinity.  He  was  the 
law  embodied,  and  hence  could  do  anything,  and  do  it  with  impu- 
nity, since  there  was  absolutely  no  public  opinion,  nor  institution 
capable  of  speaking  for  it  had  it  existed.  All  that  belonged  to 
the  Emperor  and  all  that  he  did  was  sacred,  —  his  palace,  his  occu- 
pations, his  edicts,  —  and  these  decrees  were  called  "  the  celestial 
oracles  of   the  divine  will."     He  was  never  approached   l^ut  with 

'  This  Notitia  is  a  description  of  the  imperial  administration  at  the  time  when  it  was 
prepared.  In  his  Breviarium,  Augustus  gives  the  model  of  these  useful  tahles  of  statistics, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  one  now  under  consideration,  —  lacking,  however,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, the  schedule  of  the  revenues  of  the  Empire.  In  respect  to  the  Breviarium  of  Augustus, 
see  C.  Julliun,  in  the  Mi'laru/cs  dc  i'Ecoh;  fmnfaise  de  Rome,  1883. 

'^  C'onteni])or:ir\'  with  the  Nolitiii  dii/nilatum  (Or.  26,  sect.  2;  Ocg.  59),  and  doubtless  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  in  some  remote  and  disorderly  provinces,  such  as  Isauria,  Ar.^l)ia, 
and  Mauretania,  there  was  a  union  of  the  civil  and  military  administrations. 

'  It  has  already  been  remarked  (Vol.  VII.  p.  383)  that  a  kind  of  restricted  hereditary 
succession  was  observed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  among  the  great  person- 
ages of  the  Empire. 

*  Life  of  Const,  iv.  1. 

'  See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  105  et  seq. 
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the  attitude  of  worship ;  on  his  head  was  a  diadem  set  with  gems, 
and  on  his  coins  the  nimbus  whicli  the  Church  later  gave  to  the 
saints.^  The  members  of  his  family  had  the  title  nobilissiml,  with 
the  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold ;  and  every  one  recognized 
his  sons  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  his  power.  The  old  and  idle 
formality  of  an  election  by  the  Senate  still  remained ;  Majorian,  in 
458,  speaks  of  it ;  ^  but  facts  show  clearly  what  it  was  worth. 

The  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  the  consistorium  pnnctjjis,  which 
assisted  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  judicial  power. 
This  high  council  was  composed  of  those  whom  we  should  call 
the  ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  heads  of 
the  principal  departments  of  the  Empire. 

The  ministers  were  as  follows :  — 

The  quaestor  of  the  sacred  palace,  who  may  be  called  the 
secretary  of  state,  since  he  receives  petitions,  prepares  the  laws 
which  the  council  discuss,  and  countersigns  them,  after  the 
Emperor  '•'  with  his  divine  hand  "  has  written  his  name  in 
crimson  ink.^ 

The  master  of  the  offices  {magister  officiarum),  a  sort  of  min- 
ister of  the  imperial  household,  who  has  under  his  superintendence 
and  jurisdiction  the  innumerable  officers  of  the  palace,  the  militia 
jKclatina*  the  scolares  or  guards,  the  cnriosi  or  agents  of  police, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  note  of  current  rumors  and  to  arrest 
criminals  or  persons  suspected  of  crime,  the  imder-secretaries  in 
administrative  or  judicial  affairs,  the  workmen  in  arsenals,  the 
corps  of  interpreters  {interpretes  omniimi  gentium),  etc. 

The  grand  chamberlain  {praepositus),  at  the  head  of  the  impe- 
rial domestics,  having  under  his  orders  the  chief  of  the  cuhicAilarii, 
the  count  of  the  palace,  the  architects,  the  count  of  the  wardrobe, 
the  steward  of  the  imperial  residences,  the  silentiarii,  the  imperial 

1  Eckhel,  viii.  84.  He  directed  his  mint-masters  to  give  him  on  his  coins  the  aspect  of 
Alexander,  with  head  thrown  back  and  eyes  raised.  Eusebius  considers  this  a  sign  of  piety, 
Eckhel  a  mark  of  pride.  I  have  little  belief  in  Constantino's  piety,  and  much  in  his  pride; 
but  is  it  not  probable  that  he  sought  by  this  attitude  to  confirm  the  legend  of  the  vi.sion? 
Since  the  time  of  .Marcus  Aurelius  the  imjierial  family  had  been  called  domus  d'wina  (Bull, 
lies  Ant.  africainea,  fasc.  i.  inscr.  Xo.  3,  p.  25). 

"  Nov.  Major,  i.  1 . 

'  The  forms  of  appointment  to  the  great  offices  fill  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Letters  of 
Cassiodorus. 

■•  The  word  militia  is  applied  to  the  entire  service  of  the  state,  whether  civil  or 
military. 
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physicians  having  the  title  of  count,  and  lastly  the  horse  and 
foot-guards,  the  jjrotectores  and  domestici. 

The  four  praetorian  prefects,  who  are  now  concerned  only  with 
the  civil  and  judicial  affairs  of  the  four  prefectures.  However, 
in  memory  of  their  former  power,  they  take  rank  above  all  the 
other  functionaries,  and  no  appeal  from  their  decisions  is  allowed. 
The}^  have  charge  of  the  cursics  jjuhlicus  ^  and  of  the  commissariat, 
they  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  imperial  decrees^  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  they  apportion  the  taxes  annually  among 
the  cities  and  provinces.  The  entire  civil  administration  is  carried 
on  in  the  praetor ium ;  "  thus,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  from  the 
ocean  come  all  the  rivers,  and  thither  they  all  return."  ^ 

Attached  to  each  praetorium  were  one  or  two  advocates  of  the 
treasury ;  and  except  in  their  presence  no  case  concerning  the 
treasury  could  be  decided.*  Coustantine  even  assigned  to  them  the 
duty  of  prosecuting  offenders,  '•  to  bring  to  an  end  the  execrable 
race  of  delators."  ^ 

The  two  ministers  of  finance :  namely,  the  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses  {covies  sacrarum  largitionum)  —  or,  as  this  population  of 
mendicants  called  him,  "'  the  minister  of  public  enjoyment  "  —  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  private  estate  [comes  rerum  privatarum),  the 
former  the  public  treasurer,  the  latter  the  private  treasurer. 

Lastly,  the  two  ministers  of  war,  or  rather,  the  two  generals- 
in-chief,  —  the  master  of  the  infantry  and  the  master  of  the  cav- 
alry, who  divide  between  them  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire.* 
They  have  under  their  orders  the  counts  and   dukes    commanding 

*  This  is  the  modern  post-office  department.  (Cf.  Marquardt,  Handbuch,  i.  417.)  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  persons  who  were  authorized  to  employ  the  cursus  in  travelling 
were  lodged  and  fed  at  the  mans'wnes.     See  Vol.  VII.  p.  530,  note  1. 

^  The  rescripts,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  laws  or  decrees,  were  answers 
made  to  inquiries  from  officials  or  private  individuals. 

'  Lydus,  De  Magklr.  ii.  1 72  (ed.  of  Bonn).  The  cases  which  came  before  the  prefect 
were  so  numerous  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  advocates  were  attached  to  the  praetorium  of 
Elyria  {Codex,  ii.  7,  17). 

*  Rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelius  {Dig.  xlix.  14,  7). 

'  Codex  Theod.  \.  10,  laws  1,  2,  and  3,  annis  313,  319,  335.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  encouraging,  in  31 !)  and  325,  the  practice  of  giving  inform.ition.  (See 
Codex  Theod.  xv.  IG,  1,  and  cf.  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  558.)  Each  president  had  in  his  court  an 
advocate  of  the  treasury.     (Cf.  Godcfroy,  Paratitlon  to  the  Theodosian  Code,  x.  15.) 

*  Codex  Theod.  i.  7,  and  viii.  7,  for  the  years  359  and  372.  However,  in  every  ex- 
pedition the  two  arms  were  united  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  chiefs.  In  this  way, 
later,  were  created  magi.tlri  ulriusr/ue  mililiae,  or  simply  magisiri  militum,  to  the  number 
of  four,  as  there  were  four  praetorian  prefects. 
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the  troops  of  a  province  and  the  frontier  garrisons.  The  Romans 
not  being  accustomed  to  separate  jurisdiction  from  command,  these 
two  principal  officers  decided  in  all  military  trials,  and  even  in 
those  where  a  civUian  brought  suit  against  a  soldier ;  while  the 
praetorian  prefect  took  cognizance  of  cases  where  a  soldier  was 
the  plaiutilf  against  a  civilian.  This  was  the  application  of  the 
principle,  forum  accusator  sequatur. 

Rome  has  not  even    that  which  the  smallest  cities  possess,  — 
Sk  cm'ia  and  duumvirs  j  ^   she  is  governed  by  a  prefect  wliom   the 


Cn.ARIOT    OF    TUE    I'KEFECT    OF    ROME.'^ 


Emperor  selects  from  among  persons  of  consular  rank.  This  pre- 
fect, supreme  head  of  justice  and  administration  in  the  city  and 
suburban  region  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  decides  in  the 
first  instance  or  upon  appeal  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  even 
those  where  senators  are  concerned,  as  the  presidents  in  their 
provinces  have  the  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  prefects  of  the 
annona  and  the  virjiles  are  under  his  orders. 

The  old  capital  retains  its  Senate,  over  which  the  consuls 
preside  ;    that  of  Constantinople  has  a  pro-consul  for  its   presiding 

*  Constantinople  retained  its  duumvirs  and  its  curia  up  to  359,  at  which  time  Cnn- 
stantius  gave  the  city  a  prefect  (Godcfroy  in  the  Codex  Theod.  vol  i.  p.  Ix).  It  has 
been  seen  (Vol.  VII.  p.  444,  note  3)  that  the  municipal  curia  registered  legacies  and 
donations.  Rome  and  Constantinople  having  no  curia,  this  duty  of  registration  was  per- 
formed by  ccn.iu(di\i,  or  employees  of  the  mm/ister  census. 

'  From  the  Nolitia  dignilatum  (Bcicking,  i.  15). 
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officer.  The  Emperor  selects  these  functionaries,  and  makes  known 
his  choice  to  the  magistrates  and  the  cities  by  sending  out  ivory 
tablets  which  bear  the  likeness  of  the  consuls  and  their  names  ;  this 
it  is  necessary  to  do,  since  these  names  serve  to  date  all  legal 
acts,  whether  public  or  private.^  These  humble  successors  of  the 
great  consuls  of   the  Republic   still   had   their   curule  chairs,   their 


CURULE   CHAIR,    CALLED    SAINT    PETER'S    CHAIR    (CATHOLICA), 
LIBRARY    OF    THE    VATICAN. 

purple  robes  embroidered  with  silk  and  gold,  their  gilded  slippers, 
their  lictors  and  rods  surmounted  by  axes  which  were  no  longer 
used ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  they  solemnly  entered  upon  their 
harmless  office  by  going  to  the  Forum,  where  they  enfranchised 
a  slave,  and  then  to  the  circus,  where  they  gave  the  signal  for 
the  games  to  begin.  This  duty  fulfilled,  their  political  role  was 
ended :    in  consulatu  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur? 

'  Si  qua  edicta  vel  constilutiones,  sine  die  et  consule  fuerunt  deprehensa,  auctoritate  carcani 
(Codex  Theod.  i.  1,  anno  822). 
'  Pan.  vet.  xi.  2. 
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The  other  great  Republican  magistracy,  that  whicli  had  l^egun 
the  vast  work  of  the  Roman  law,  the  praetorship,  was  also  only 
a  gilded  idol.  "With  the  exception  of  a  little  unimportant  civil 
jurisdiction,   the    praetors    of    Rome    and    of    Constantinople    had 


m 


GAMES    IN    THE    CIKCUS.* 


nothing  wherewith  to  feed  their  pride  but  the  memory  of  a  lost 
authority.  Their  diities  consisted  in  giving  public  games  at  their 
own  expen.se.  Syramachus  later  expended  in  this  way  two  thou- 
sand pounds'   weight  of  gold.^     Many  persons  endeavored  by  con- 

'  Bas-relief  found  at  Constantinople.  The  first  section  represents  actors ;  tlio  second,  a 
machine  by  which  seats  are  drawn  by  lot  ;  the  third,  tlie  starting  of  the  competitors  ;  the  fonrth, 
a  scenic  interlude;  the  fifth,  the  arrival  at  the  goal  (lievue  arclteol.  iii.  147-148,  and  pi.  .\xviii. 
and  xxix.). 

^  Letters,  iv.  8.  At  Constantinople,  Theodosius  instituted  in  384  eight  praetors.  The 
first  two  were  obliged  to  spend,  jointly,  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver;  the  others  much 
less  {Codex  Theo/l.  vi.  4,  25). 
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cealment  to  escape  this  costly  honor;  in  such  cases  the  treasury 
furnished  in  their  stead  the  necessary  funds.  The  religion  of  the 
State  had   changed,  it   is  true;  but   manners   remained   the  same, 

the  people  must  be 
amused,  and  a  cla- 
rissmma  had  the  dut}' 
of  taking  charge  of 
the  public  entertain- 
ments. As  for  the 
treasury,  it  was  sure 
to  recover  the  money 
advanced  ;  in  case 
of  need,  the  heirs  of 
the  praetor  designate 
paid  back  the  sura.^ 
Since  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus 
there  had  been  nei- 
ther aediles  nor  tri- 
bunes, the  officials 
bearing  the  latter 
name  at  Rome  and 
at  Constantinople 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Senate.^  In  memory  of 
the  former  patriciate,  Constantine  created  patricians,  who  kept  this 
title  during  their  lives,  and  took  precedence  of  all  persons  except 
the  consuls  in  office,*  —  a  last  homage  to  that  old  Republican  in- 
stitution. Patricians  and  senators  had  no  official  duties,  except 
when  specially  assigned  them. 

The   senates   of   Rome   and   of   Constantinople   were   no   longer 


INSIGNIA    OF    THE    COUNT    OP    THE    LAUCESSES.'' 


*  Codex  Theod.  vi.  4,  5 ;  Zosimus,  ii.  38. 

"^  Kiititia  diynilatum.  Seek,  p.  35,  and  Bocking,  p.  41. 

'  Moinmsen,  Staaslr.,  p.  409.  The  last  tribunes  and  aediles  mentioned  iu  inscriptions  are 
anterior  to  Alexander  Severus. 

*  Zosimus,  ii.  40.  Two  decrees  of  Valentinian  I.  {Codex  Theod.  vi.  7,  1,  and  9,  1, 
anjui  372)  thus  regulate  pretedence :  the  praetorian  prefect,  the  masters  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  infantry,  are  eciuals,  and  will  follow  the  order  of  their  promotion  ;  the  quaestor,  the  master 
of  the  offices,  and  the  two  treasurers,  have  the  ]>recedence  over  proconsuls ;  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  over  counts  of  the  first  rank  and  honorary  masters  of  the  cavalry ;  the  masters  of  regis- 
try over  the  vicars;  but,  says  Godefroy  (ii.  78),  .Von  i/nui  idcmque  semper  ordofuit. 
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anything  more  than  municipal  councils  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
Empire,  although  from  time  to  time  they  appear  to  be  allowed 
to  express  their  opinion  upon  ordinances  prepared  in  '•'  the  sacred 
council."  * 

Each  of  the  ministers,  prefects,  vicars,  and  presidents  had  his 
offices  crowded  with  employees  (officialcs).  The  chief  of  these  were 
appointed,  according  to  the  old  custom,  for  one  year ;  ^  but  their 
lives  were  passed  in  the  public  service,  and  frequently  in  the 
same  office.  They  received  a  salarj'  in  money,  certain  supplies, 
and  when  the  public  service  required  it,  a  permit  to  employ 
the  horses  of  the  cursus  puhliciis,  with  the  right  of  lodging  and 
food  in  the  mansiones  established  along  the  military  road,  a  day's 
journey  apart  from  each  other. ^  These  officiales  formed  a  numer- 
ous militia;  those  of  the  palace  were  thus  designated,  qui  in 
sacro  palatio  militant.  Like  the  soldier  under  the  standards, 
when  these  persons  had  completed  their  time  of  service  they  re- 
ceived honorable  discharge,  accompanied  by  various  immunities, — 
exemption  from  municipal  burdens  and  extraordinary  contributions 
of  all  kinds.  The  officiales  cohoi'taUni,  or  inferior  employees,  were 
kept  by  hereditary  title  in  this  sacred  militia;  the  coloni  dccu- 
riones  and  corporati  were  excluded  from  it.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  Early  Empire  the  officials  of  the  governors  remained  the 
same,  being  slaves  and  freedmen  bound  to  their  duties.* 

Constantine  maintained  the  twelve  dioceses  and   the  ninety-six 

*  Sjinmachus,  Epist.  x.  28,  and  Codex,  i.  14,  8. 

*  Cassiodorus,  Var.  vi.  4-8,  18,  20,  21  ;  vii.  4.  In  the  time  of  Arcadius,  the  employees 
in  the  ten  offices  of  the  count  of  the  largesses  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  actual 
service,  and  six  hundred  and  ten  supernumeraries  (Codex  Theod.  vi.  30,  15,  anno  390).  An 
agens  in  rebus  asks,  as  a  reward  for  a  suciessful  accusation,  to  be  retained  two  years  in  his 
place.     This  was  contrary  to  rule  (vetila),  says  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xv.  3). 

*  Codex  Tkeod.  viii.  C,  1 ;  Codex  Jiisl.  xii.  52.  These  mansiones,  administered  by  the 
curiales,  were  at  once  taverns  for  travellers,  stables  for  the  post-horses  of  the  imperial  service, 
and  storehouses  where  the  food  and  provender  of  the  annona  were  gathered.  There  must 
have  been  at  least  forty  horses  in  each  (Codex  Theod.  viii.  5,  Parol.,  and  Law  III.).  Tlie 
annona  consisted  of  barley,  corn,  lard,  salt,  meat,  wine,  oil,  and  provender,  and  each  man 
employed  by  the  state  had  a  light  to  one  or  more  rations.  The  domeslici  had  each  si.x 
rations.  On  roads  where  there  was  no  cursus  pulilicus,  the  praetorian  prefect  on  his  rounds 
could  make  requisition  on  private  individuals  for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  was  lodgeil 
and  fed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  governor  had  a  right  to  provisions  for  three  days  in  each 
city  where  he  stopped.  Lodging  must  be  furnished  to  officials  in  the  mansiones,  or  if  there 
were  none,  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  (Codex  Theod,  i.  7,  4).  Contributions  of 
provisions,  very  burdensome  to  the  people,  were  replaced,  in  439,  by  a  fixed  sum  in  money 
(Codex  Just.  i.  52). 

«  See  Chap.  LXXXV.  sect.  iv. 
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provinces  of  Diocletian ;  but  he  divided  the  former  among  four 
prefectures,  —  those  of  the  East,  of  Illyria,  of  Italy,  and  of  Gaul ; 
this  was  a  new  grade  in  the  hierarchy. 

Whatever  name  they  bore,'  the  governors  of  provinces  had 
the  same  duties  witli  their  predecessors :  they  were  at  once  ad- 
ministrative officers,  judges,  and  receivers  of  the  tax,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  make  good  out  of  their  own  property  when  the 
amount  fell  short.^  A  division  of  functions  was  a  thing  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  except  towards  the  close  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
military  order  was  strictly  separated  from  the  civil ;  and  this  igno- 
rance they  bequeathed  to  the  Middle  Ages.  But  that  which  had 
been  an  advantage  in  a  small  city  where,  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence being  the  matter  of  prime  importance,  it  had  been  needful 
to  concentrate  all  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  be- 
came an  evil  when,  in  a  vast  empire,  the  executive  officer  had 
tlie  right  as  judge  to  dispose  of  the  fortune  and  even  the  life  of 
citizens,  —  a  riglit  all  the  more  formidable  since  the  change  from 
the  old  methods  had  greatly  increased  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  presidents."  Tlie  Emperors  themselves  were  conscious  of  the 
danger  arising  from  this  confusion  of  powers ;  one  of  them  says : 
•'It   may  be  terrible."* 

The  provinces,  meanwhile,  still  had  their  assemblies,  for  a  decree 
confirms  to  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  their  ancient  and  valuable  ■ 
privilege  of  sending  to  tlie  Emperor  the  expression  of  their  wishes.^ 

>  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  386. 

^  Codex  Theod.  xi.  7, 16.  All  the  employees  shared  with  their  chief  in  this  responsibility : 
judices  et  officia  .  .  .  de  propria  cogenlur  exstolvere  .  .  .  quod  dehetur.  (Cf.  ibid.  29,  Law  J).) 
When  the  praeses  was  puni.shed  by  a  fine  for  the  infraction  of  a  law,  his  officium  suffered 
a  like  penalty.  In  3(>.5  Yalcntinian  I.  decided  that  for  a  tax  nnduly  established,  the  reclor 
of  a  jirovince  should  pay  double,  by  way  of  fine,  and  his  employees  ipiadruple  {Codex  Theod. 
viii.  11,2).  This  tended  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  a  frequent  change  of  heads  of 
departments.  The  employees,  who  were  rarely  changed,  were  in  tliis  way  interested  to  keej) 
I  heir  chief  well  informed  as  to  law  and  precedent.  This  solidarity  between  the  officium  and 
I  he  praeses  (which  later  we  shall  see  established  among  all  the  workmen  in  an  imperial 
manufactory,  and,  Later  still,  between  a  general  and  his  soldiers)  is  one  of  the  curious  methods 
employed  by  this  government. 

'  See,  later,  sect.  ii.  of  this  chapter. 

■•  .  .  .  Potest  esse  terribilis  {Codex  Theod.  iii.  6,  1,  anno  .380). 

°  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  31.  .  .  .  Liberam  iribuo  poteslatem  ut  condant  cuncla  decrehi,  aut  com- 
modum  quod  credent  consulant  sibi,  quod  senliunt  eloquantur  decretis  condilis  rnissisque  legatis  I 

(Codex  Theod.  xii.  12,  1,  anno  SSf)).  These  requests  were  to  be  first  submitted  to  the 
jiraetorian  prefect,  who  then  laid  them  before  the  Kinperor,  accompanied  by  his  own  views  | 

(i)ml.  3).     Constantine  liad  thus  decreed  (i)iid.  4):  .  .  .  j'lxia  legem  Constnnliui.  »  I 


♦ 
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This  ordinance  of  Constantine's  son  proves  that  the  institution  of 
Augustus  still  existed  in  the  fourth  century.  Another,  of  the 
year  382,  speaks,  as  of  an  ancient  custom,  of  assemblies  which 
at  the  will  of  the  provincials  could  be  freely  made  up  of  deputies 
from  two  or  three  provinces,  even  of  those  from  a  whole  diocese ; 
and  this  ordinance  prohibits  the  governors,  and  even  the  praeto- 
rian prefect,  from  opposing  this  procedure.^  Lastly,  we  know 
that  Constantine,  after  the  example  of  the  Antonine  emperors, 
sent  eminent  persons  from  his  court  into  various  provinces  to 
exercise  control  over  their  administration.  But  when  Trajan  in- 
trusted to  Pliny  an  extraordinary  mission  to  Bithynia,  it  was  that 
he  might  reform  abuses  then  existing ;  while  Constantine  only 
ordered  his  envoys  to  note  the  diligence  or  negligence  of  the  gover- 
nors in  the  public  works  which  he  had  ordered.'"'  We  shall  see 
that  more  thorough  investigations  were  needful. 

The  tax  was  neither  voted,  nor  was  its  expenditure  directed  ; 
the  Emperor  alone  determined  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised, 
and  the  use  that  should  be  made  of  it.  The  distinction  between 
the  aerartum  sacrum  and  the  aerariiim  privatum  arose  only  from 
the  difference  of  the  sources  whence  these  two  treasuries  were 
replenished ;  for  expenditures  the  Emperor  drew  from  either  at 
will. 

Throughout  the  Empire  everything  was  a  source  of  revenixe  : 
persons  and  property,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labor,  com- 
merce, and  even  poverty  were  taxable. 

Into  the  public  treasury  came,  first,  the  product  of  the  direct 
contributions,  —  the  capitatio  terrena,  levied  on  all  land-owners  ;  the 
capitatio  humana,  levied  on  the  rural  population ;  ^  the  lustralis  col- 
latio,  a  sort  of  license,  for  which  all  were  required  to  pay  who  lived 
by  traffic  or  handicraft,  even  the  pettiest  or  the  most  disgraceful,  — 
a  burden  which  became  intolerable ;  ^   the  follis,  or  gleha  senatoria ; 

'  S'we  inler/ra  dioecesiit  in  commune  consuhieril,  swe  s{n(julae  inter  se  voluerint  prmnnciae  con- 
venire  (Codex  Theod.  xii.  12,  9).  The  whole  of  this  section  xii.,  De  Legatis  et  decretix  legationum, 
should  be  read ;  it  justifies  what  we  have  so  often  said  on  the  subject  of  these  assemblies.  The 
meetinj;  of  the  deputies  of  the  seven  Gallic  provinces  in  the  city  of  Aries  in  the  reign  of 
Ilonorius  is  famous  in  history. 

-  .  .  .  Ad  diversax  provinciaa  diversos  misimus  (Codex  Theod.  xv.  1,  2,  under  the  caption 
f>e  Operibus  puhlicis.     Cf.  Chap.  LXXIX.  sect.  iii.). 

»  See  Vol.  VIT.  pp.  .399,  400. 

*  Zosimus,  ii.  38.     It  was  paid  by  beggars  and  by  courtesans. 
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and  the  obligatory  offerings  made  in  certain  cases  by  the  decurions 
and  the  clarissimi,  —  the  aiirum  coronarium,  which  was,  says  Liba- 
nius,  from  one  to  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  from  each  city,  and 
the  auruni  oblaticium,  which,  for  the  decennalia  of  Theodosius,  cost 
sixteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold  to  the  Roman  senators :  ^  and 
second,  the  product  of  the  indirect  taxes,  or  the  revenue  from  tolls 
(portoriimi),  mines,  quarries,  and  salt-works,  carried  on  by  com- 
panies under  the  surveillance  of  a  procurator  of  the  government ; 
the  tax  upon  sales ;  and  the  product  of  the  imperial  manufactories, 
where  the  workmen  labored  as  a  matter  of  hereditary  succession.'"* 

The  private  treasury  received  the  revenues  from  the  domains 
of  the  state  and  the  Crown,  the  ancestral  estates  of  the  Emperor, 
property  falling  to  the  Crown  or  without  owner,  and  that  of  crim- 
inals ;  also  fines,  which  later  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent.^ 

The  annona  and  the  cellaria  —  that  is  to  say,  the  corn  and  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  government  and  the  army  —  made  part  of 
the  land-tax ;  as  did  also  the  supplying  of  horses  and  military 
clothing.  The  praetorian  prefects  had  the  superintendence  of  this. 
They  were  also  the  army  paymasters,  for  which  expense  their 
treasury  {area  praefecti  praetorio)  was  supplied  from  "  the  sacred 
treasury."  Besides  this  they  had  no  other  share  in  the  financial 
service  of  the  Empire,  except  that  of  transmitting  to  the  vicars 
of  the  dioceses  the  edicts  fixing  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxes. 

We  may  remark  that  the  tax  was  payable  in  gold :  *  whence 
it  resulted  that  the  burden  of  the  tax-payers  Avas  increased  by 
the  expense  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  metal ;  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fraud  of  tax-gatherers'  paying  into  the  treasury 
solidi  which  they  had  clipped  {solidi  adidterini),  thej'  were  com- 
pelled to  convert  the  coin  into  ingots  ;  ^  that  this  obligation  was  a 

'  Symmachus,  Episl.  x.  26. 

^  Monelarios  in  sua  semper  durare  condilionc  oporlet  (Codex  Tlieod.  x.  201,  ad  omh.  .317). 

'  We  have  frequently  remarked  that  in  the  Roman  legislation  the  confiscation  of  property 
was  a  consequence  of  capital  sentences,  which,  in  expelling  a  member  from  the  community  or 
in  putting  him  to  death,  deprived  the  state  of  a  citizen  and  a  fortime.  In  respect  to  fines,  we 
have  seen  above  (p.  10,  note  2)  that  this  was  an  administrative  penalty. 

*  Vol.  VII.  ]>.  H],  note  3,  ad  Jiii.  The  lustmlis  collalio  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver 
(Zosimus,  ii.  38),  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  c!iri/sarfi>/rum.  Certain  fines  fixed  in  silver 
must  have  been  paid  in  that  metal  (Codex  Theod.  xvi.  5,  52)  ;  the  same  was  true  in  respect 
to  the  didrachma  of  the  Jews  (Vol.  V.  p.  132,  note  4). 

'  Codex  Theod.  xiii.  (j,  15  (anno  367). 
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further   burden    to    the    state,   which    must   have   been   obliged   to 

increase  the  allowance  made  to  its  financial  agents  as  compensation 

for   the   loss   caused   them   by   the   conversion    of    the   ingots    into 

coin ;    that,     finally, 

regulations  like  these 

greatly  increased  the 

amount    of     coining 

and    the    numl^er   of 

mint-masters.     Thus 

we  see   them,  under 

Aurelian,  capable  of 

making  a  great  riot 


and  offering  resist- 
ance to  the  praeto- 
rians.^ 

The  Romans  were 
ignorant  of  a  power 
which  the  moderns 
sometimes  abuse ; 
namely,  credit.  "We 
read  in  ancient  times 
of  city  loans,  but  nev- 
er under  the  Empire 
of  a  state  loan ;  and 

with  the  habits  of  ancient  communities  in  respect  to  usury,  there 
could  hardly  have  been  one.  Against  unexpected  necessities,  the 
government    had    recourse    to    superindictions,^    which,    constantly 

1  Vol.  VII.  pp.  320,  321. 

'  Notitia  dignk.,  Booking,  i.  12.  The  portrait  over  the  table  is  certainly  that  of  the 
Emperor.  He  is  represented  again,  with  the  Empress,  on  the  piece  of  furniture  at  the  side  of 
the  table.  In  the  Empire  of  the  East  the  praetorian  prefects,  the  proconsuls,  the  count  of  the 
East,  the  augustal  prefect,  the  vicars,  and  the  consiilares  of  Palestine  alone  had  the  right,  which 
the  military  functionaries  did  not  possess,  of  jilacing  upon  their  insignia  the  likeness  of  the 
Emperor.     It  was  the  same  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  (il/i<l.  p.  172). 

'  "Superindictions"  were  the  additional  centimes  of  the  French  tax.  Astoloans,  they  would 
have  been  ruinous  to  the  state,  on  account  of  the  high  rates  of  interest.  In  the  ancient  world 
usury  was  an  endemic  evil.  Brutus  lent  at  the  rate  of  48  per  cent,  and  Pompey  ruined  the 
king  of  Cappadocia  by  his  usurious  demands.  Between  private  individuals  12  per  cent  was 
a  low  rate.  At  Pompeii,  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  the  banker  Jucundus 
lent  at  24  per  cent,  and  the  legal  rate  in  Egypt  was  30  per  cent  (Revillout,  Ret:  etji/pt.,  1881, 
pp.  134-138,  and  1S83,  p.  64).  At  Athens  the  law  fixed  no  limit  except  in  the  case  of  guar- 
dians employing  a  minor's  money  (12  per  cent),  or  in  the  case  of  a  dowry  kept  by  those  who 
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increased,  caused  great  distress,  by  exhausting  the  taxable  material. 
Certain  taxes  also  became  very  heavy,  as  under  Constantius  the 
land-tax    paid    by   all    the    possessores,   since    Julian    reduced    the 

ccqnit  for  Gaul  from 
twenty-five  aurei  to 
seven.^  Two  sources 
of  revenue  seem  to 
have  been  particu- 
larly productive,  — 
tlie  gleha  senatoria, 
paid  by  the  great  pro- 
vincial families  when 
vanity  led  them  to 
seek  the  title  of  da- 
rissimi,  or  when  the 
government,  from  in- 
terested motives,  im- 
posed it  upon  them  \'^ 
and  the  histralis  col- 
latio,  which,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  con- 
temporaries, weighed 

INSIGXIA    OF    THE    DTTKF,   OF    PAI.ESTINF.  (dUX   PALESTINAE).^         lieaVlly         UpOU         thC 

lower  classes.  The 
statements  of  Libanius  and  Zosimus  may  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion ;  but  those  of  Evagrius,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras  cannot  be 
impugned.  Under  pretext  that  the  decurions  were  employed  in 
traffic,  Constantius  later  imposed  this  tax  on  all  the  municipal 
senators.  Exemption  from  the  lustralis  collatio  was  granted  onl}' 
to  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  charge  of  burials,  and  to  such 
ecclesiastics  and  veterans  as  carried  on  a  small  traffic  to  support 
life.  Finall}',  all  these  resources  being  insufficient,  the  Emperors 
drew   at  will   from    the  treasuries  of  the  cities  :    they  shared  with 

bad  no  riglit  to  retain  it  (18  percent).  In  the  Hellenic  countries  the  praetor  often  required  as 
much  as  30  or  3G  [jcr  cent  (.see  Saumasius,  De  Moilo  usurarum) ;  so  that  in  three  years  the 
capital  was  doubled.  Svnesius  borrows  sixty  aurei,  receipts  for  seventy,  and  after  a  time  returns 
eighty  (Letter,  60). 

>  Cnrlcx  Theod.  XI.  i.  1.  ^  Zosimus,  ii.  38. 

'  Bbcking,  p.  78.     Ucpresentation  of  thirteen  cities  in  this  military  government. 
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them  the  product   of  the  tax   levied  on  provisions,    and    took    two 

thirds    of   the    remaining   product    of    the    municipal  contributions.^ 

"When      the     savage 

desires  a   fruit,   says 

Montesquieu,  he  cuts 

down    the   tree    that 

he    may     obtain    it. 

Despotism    does   the 

same. 

Then,  as  now,  the 
heaviest  creditor  of 
the  treasury  was  the 
soldier ;  and  as  dan- 
gers increased,  it  be- 
came necessary  to 
increase  the  army, 
and  also  the  pensions 
paid  to  the  Barba- 
rians. How  large  the 
effective  force  was 
under  Constantine, 
we  cannot  say  with 
certainty.  He  had 
three  distinct  armies,  —  the  militia  palatina,  the  army  of  the  line, 
and  the  frontier  regiments. 

I.  The  "  palatine  militia "  consisted  of  the  horse  and  foot 
guards  ^  (domestici  and  protectores),  who,  recruited  from  veteran 
centurions   and   young   nobles,^  had   higher   pay,  numerous   advan- 

1   Codex  Just.  IV.  61,  13. 

^  Nolilia  dirjnil.,  Seek,  p.  31.  See  the  colored  plate  representing  the  insignia  of  the  magister 
officiorum  of  the  West. 

*  Service  in  the  cavalry  was  more  esteemed  than  in  the  infantry.  (See  Godefroy,  Codex 
Theod.  ii.  277.)  This  preference  went  back  to  the  time  when  the  knights  alone  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  legions. 

*  In  354  a  protector  domestirus  was  the  son  of  a  former  mnyiMer  equitum  (Amm.  IMarcell. 
xiv.  10.)  This  corps  was  a  kind  of  later  form  of  the  cohors  praetoria  of  the  consuls  of  the 
Uepublic,  which  liad  been  also  composed  of  young  nobles  who  formed  an  honorable  and 
trusted  guard  to  the  consul.  Jovian,  at  the  time  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  was  domestico- 
rmn  ordinis  primua  (ihld.  xxv.  5)  ;  Ammianus  also  was  a  doii>cslicii.<.  These  guardsmen  were 
sometimes  despatched  on  very  important  missions.  Valentinian  I.  sent  into  Africa,  to  examine 
into  complaints  made  in  tliat  [jrovincc,  a  protector,  the  son  of  a  count,  and  one  of  the  xcutarii, 

soldiers  who  were  allowed  to  bear  the  Emperor's  arms  (iltiil.  xxvi.  .')). 
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tages,  ten  commanders  who  were  called  clarissimi,  and  two  supe- 
rior officers,  "  the  counts  of  the  domestics  ;  "  and  the  scolarii,^  under 

the  orders  of  the  magistcr  officin- 
rum,  who  were  the  guard  of  the 
palace,  whei'e  innvimerable  attend- 
ants were  installed.  The  habit- 
ual exaggeration  of  the  time  caused 
their  commanders  to  have  the  desig- 
nation of  '"senators;"  and  from  the 
titles  of  ducenarii  and  centenarii, 
borne  by  their  officers,  we  see  that 
they  had  extremel}^  good  pay  :  all 
who  were  placed  near  the  Emperor 
were  certain  to  derive  advantage 
from  him.^  The  soldiers  of  these 
two  corps  were  moi-e  particularly 
called  the  palatini;  but  this  name 
was  also  borne  by  the  legions,  by 
the  auxiliary  infantry,  and  by  nu- 
merous squadrons.  These  corps 
imited  made  up  the  reserve  of  the 
army,  and  accompanied  the  Emperor 
in  all  important  expeditions. 

II.  The  army  of  the  line  (comitatenscs)  —  that  is,  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  Barbarian  auxiliaries  —  were  dispersed  through  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  the  Empire,  imder  counts  or  dukes,  who  also 
commanded  the  flotillas  which  had  the  dut}^,  in  their  respective 
districts,  of  keeping  order  on  the  rivers  and  sea-coasts. 

III.  The  troops  which  we  should  call  the  frontier-regiments  were 
the  rijjeiises  and  the  limitanei,  called  also  pseudo-comitatenscs,  be- 
cause they  never  changed  their  place  of  garrison.  They  occupied, 
under  the  duces,  the  intrenched  camps,  castles,  and  fortresses  built 

'  Procopius  (Hisfena  Arcana,  24)  represents  the  scolares  as  numbering  thirty-five  hundred 
men,  and  says  that  the  pfuard  was  less  numerous.  There  seem  to  liave  been  scolares  srtiliiri- 
orum  and  gniililiiim  in  the  time  of  Gordian  III.  and  of  Pliilip  (Cedrenus,  i.  451,  and  Chnm. 
Paschale,  pp.  501,  502,  edition  of  Bonn). 

2  A  rescript  of  413  speaks  ol  ]>racpositi  ct  tribuni  scholarum  qui  el  divinis  epulis  adhihcn- 
lur  el  ailorandi principis  faculliitem  antiquilus  mertterunl  {Codex  Theod.  vi.  13). 

'  The  nationahty  of  the  Barbarian  legionary  is  indicated  by  the  cock  (fjallus)  placed  at 
his  side  (G.  Schlumbergcr,  (Jiuvrcs  dc  A.  dc  Lonypc'ricr,  iii.  355).     Bas-relief  from  Stra.sburg. 
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along  the  rivers  {rijjo),  or  behind  the  intrenchments  (limes),   which 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.^ 

In  the  civil  order  the  coloni  were  but  partly  free ;  in  the  mili- 
tary order  the  leti  and 
gentiles  were,  like  the 
coloni,  established  per- 
manently in  the  fron- 
tier provinces,  upon 
small  estates  which 
had  been  given  them 
under  condition  of 
military  service. 

Lastly,  whole  corps 
of  Barbarians  [foede- 
rati)  were  in  the  Em- 
peror's pay  ;  and  he 
bought,  moreover,  by 
pensions  paid  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation, 
the  right  to  levy  troops 
among  them. 


We    pass    rapidly 


INSIGNIA    OF    THE    COUNT    OF    PTRASBURG    (cOMES 
ARGENTORATENSIS).^ 


over  this  adminis- 
trative organization, 
which  interests  archseology  rather  than  history ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  show  the  consequences  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Diocletian, 
developed  by  Constantino,  and  carried  to  an  extreme  by  their  suc- 
cessors, for  the  reason  that  out  of  this  policy  arose  the  whole 
social  system  of  the  fourth  century,  —  the  last  with  which  this 
work  deals. 


1  The  minimum  height  of  the  soldier  was  5  feet  7  inches,  Roman  measure  {Codex 
Tliend.  vii.  1.3,  3,  iitmo  367),  which,  according  to  M.  Aures,  is  equal  to  5  feet  5  inches.  The 
minimum  of  height  in  the  French  infantry  is  5  feet.  The  Roman  standard  gives  a  further 
proof  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Barbarians,  since  soldiers 
drawn  from  the  southern  portions  of  the  Empire  would  not  have  reached  this  minimum, — 
which,  moreover,  was  not  required  of  the  pseudo-comilalenses  (ibid.  vii.  22,  8).  In  respect  to 
all  these  corps,  see  Godefroy,  ii.  286-287. 

^  Nolitia  diijnil.     Bocking  (i.  284)  explains  the  initials  F.  L.  intali  Comnril  P.  11.  in  the 
following  manner  :    Felicitati,  Aaetitiae,  /mperatorii  jVuminis,   7'utelae  ^ugustorum  iariura 
C'ivitatcs  Omnes  il/ajestati  Obodiant  /legiae  Z>oniini  7'opuU  A'omani. 
VOL.  vm.  2 
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n.   The  Court  and  the  Nobility. 

The  government,  all  the  machinery  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Notitia  and  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  was  itself 
governed  by  a  higher  power,  the  court,  which  had  the  Emperor 
for  its  divinity.  Monarchies  like  these  require  the  ruler  to  be 
always  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body ;  and,  without  having 
arrived  at  a  great  age,  Constantine  had  lost  Ijoth.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  his  legislative  activity  slackened ;  ^  he  rarely 
quitted  Constantinople ;  he  no  longer  loved  war,  but,  if  we  may 
believe  Zosimus,  he  was  extremely  fond  of  pleasure  ;  ^  and  Julian 
in  the  Caesars  represents  him  as  reposing  to  all  eternity  on  the 
bosom  of  Indolence.  Zosimus  is  an  enemy,  Jidian  an  adversary, 
and  their  testimony  must  be  received  with  doubt ;  at  the  same 
time  it  probably  contains  a  portion  of  truth.  One  of  the  great 
officers  of  his  court  had  the  title  of  tribunus  volujjtatum.  Shall 
we  suppose  that  Constantine  created  this  office  whose  existence 
the  Theodosian  Code  reveals  to  us  ?  ^  The  first  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  East  perhaps  ended  like  so  many  Oriental  monarchs  Avho 
in  their  declining  years  slumber  upon  the  throne  or  shut  them- 
selves vip  in  their  harems.  This  is  the  moment  when  in  absolute 
monarchies  the  reign  of  the  courtiers  begins ;  by  the  testimony  of 
an  old  writer,  this  conqueror  of  so  many  kings  was  incapable, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign,  of  mastering  himself:  like 
a  young  spendthrift  (jnqjilhts),  he  had  need  of  a  tutor.* 

Constantine  had  increased  the  pomp  of  costumes  and  the  solem- 
nities of  etiquette,^  and,  as  in  the  time  of  Elagabalus,  the  apartments 

'  From  312  to  32G  we  have,  in  the  Theodosian  Cudc,  two  hundred  and  sixtv-one  ordi- 
nances of  his;  from  32G  to  337,  there  are  but  eightv-nine. 

-  Zosimus,  ii.  32  :  .  .  .  fidvas  8i  diroXenos  Ka\  Tiiv(f>ri  toi'  /Siok  (kBovs. 

*  Codex  Tliend.  xv.  7,  13,  anno  414.  Reference  is  here  made  to  voluptatcs  populi ;  but  this 
tribunus  voluplatum  was  probably  also  the  director  of  the  court  entertainments. 

*  The  author  of  the  Epitome :  .  .  .  Decern  novissimii  annis  pupillus  ob  profusiones  immodi- 
cas  nominalus.  Zosimus  (ii.  38)  adds:  "lie  exhausted  the  treasury  by  ^ifts  to  useless  or 
unworthy  men,  believing  that  such  profusion  did  him  honor." 

^  Synesius,  Concerning  Itoycdtt/,  Ifi.  .Sec,  in  the  commentary  of  Pancirolus  on  tlic 
Notitia  dif/nilalum,  the  foolish  disjilay  with  which  the   jiraetorian   prefects  were  to  be  sur- 
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of  the  palace  were  sanded  with  gold  dust.  When  Julian,  arriving 
from  Gaul,  required  a  barber,  a  person  sumptuously  attired  pre- 
sented himself,  whose  employment  gave  him  a  great  salar}-,  twenty 
rations  for  his  table,  and  as  many  more  of  provender  for  his  horses.' 
A  whole  world,  interposing  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire, 
hid  from  the  sovereign  the  truth  which  he  no  lonc>;er  souQ-ht  out 
by  prompt  personal  investigation  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and  this 
servile  and  luxurious  court  soon  had  all  the  vices  which  are 
developed  in  a  situation  so  favorable  to  passions  and  intrigues. 
Since  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire  was  in  the  palace,  those 
who  approached  nearest  to  the  master  by  the  humble  character 
of  their  duties,  —  slaves,  eunuchs,  servants  of  every  grade,  — 
having  his  ear,  had  also  his  hand  to  write  with,  and  his  will  to 
command.^  Their  favor  obtained  what  should  have  been  given 
to  merit,  and  scandalous  fortunes  were  amassed  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury  and  of  private  individuals.  The  avidity  of  the 
courtiers  made  them  search  for  victims ;  calumny  furnished  these, 
and  wealthy  families  were  ruined  by  false  accusations.  Amm.  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  signalizes  the  progress  of  this  evil  under  Constantius 
II.  and  gives  the  proofs  of  it,^  accuses  Constantine  of  having  been 
its  originator,  —  "  the  first  to  excite  the  appetites  of  his  followers."  * 

The  Constantine  of  Eusebius  addresses  paternal  remonstrances 
to  his  courtiers:  "Will  you  put  no  bounds  to  your  cupidity?"  he 
says  to  them;  and  marking  out  on  the  sand  with  the  point  of  his 
spear  the  ^ix  feet  of  ground,  our  last  dwelling,  he  adds :  ''  If  you 
possessed  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  you  would  soon  have  nothing 
beyond  this  space  of  ground,  if  that  should  be  allowed  you."  The 
Tlieodosian    Code   shows   us  the  historic   Constantine   in  a  rescript 

rounded.  Ilonorius  forbade  all  the  honorati,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  pounds' 
weight  of  gold,  to  appear  before  the  vicariiis  otherwise  than  in  ofScial  costume  (^Codex 
TheoJ.  i.   15,  IG). 

.  '  Amm.  Mareellinu.«,  xxii.  4. 
^      -  Ibid,  xviii.  1,  where  he  shows  the  comitatensis  fabrica  .  .  .  eamdem  incudem,  ut  dicilur, 
diu  nocturjue  tundendo. 

'  xiv.  5 ;  XX.  2 ;  xxi.  16  ;  xxv.  4. 

^  .  .  .  Ul  ducumenta  liquida  prodiderunt,  proximorum  fauces  apcruit  primus  omnium  (ibid. 
xvi.  8.  Cf.  Zosiraus,  ii.  38 ;  Eutropius,  x.  7).  Eusebius  himself  (Z,//e  o/Cons^  iv.  54)  recog- 
nizes this  evil.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  an  insatiable  avidity  plundering  other  men's  property,  and 
hyporritical  piety  in  the  Church.  The  Emperor  trusted  in  some  whose  lives  were  full  of 
artifice  and  imposture,  and  this  confidence  led  him  into  great  errors."  Julian  (Pan.  i.  37) 
praises  Constantius  for  having  on  his  accession  repaired  many  acts  of  injustice. 
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which  attests  the  excess  of  the  corruption,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  not  quite  so  much  Christian  resignation.  "  Let  the  rapa- 
cious hands  of  our  officers  be  stayed,"  he  exclaims;  "let  them  be 
stayed,  or  I  will  smite  with  the  sword ! "  and  he  enumerates  the 
many  ways  employed  to  extort  money  from  those  who  have  busi- 
ness with  the  government,  or  seek  to  obtain  justice  in  the  courts. 
"  If  these  men  dare  not  complain,"  the  Emperor  says,  "  let  others 
make  known  what  wrongs  have  been  committed,  that  we  may 
punish  such  robberies  with  merited  penalties."  ^  The  rescrijjt  con- 
tains good  intentions,  and  threats  in  equal  number ;  but  we  may 
doubt  whether  it  produced  any  change  in  public  morals,  since,  a 
century  later,  Valentinian  III.  repeats  the  same  complaints,  and 
draws  even  a  darker  picture.^ 

Venality  was  an  ancient  Roman  evil ;  but  never  before,  unless  in 
the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  had  it  opened  so  many  doors  and 
influenced  so  many  minds.  Constan tine's  innumerable  agents  were 
not  like  the  eminent  persons  sent  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Early 
Empire  into  the  provinces,  at  that  time  few  in  number,  where  they 
filled  a  very  conspicuous  position  and  were  not  called  upon  to 
determine  many  trivial  questions.  These  men  of  consular  rank, 
these  imperial  legates,  whose  houses  held  the  statues  of  venerated 
ancestors,  were  scrupulous  themselves  for  the  honor  of  their  names, 
or  else  were  watched  and  held  in  check  by  the  Emperor  with 
a  care  in  proportion  to  the  peril  into  which  they  might  bring 
him.  The  functionaries  of  the  new  government,  on  the  contrary, 
are  only  the  men  of  low  degree  who  swarm  in  every  Oriental 
court,  —  who,  gliding  everywhere  in  the  darkness,  with  few  scruples 
and  many  intrigues,  unnoticed  advance  from  post  to  post,  until 
they  reach  the  very  highest ;  where  arriving,  the}'  sell  justice  to 
compensate  themselves  for  having  so  long  bought  favor.  During 
a  period  of  two  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  had  had 
for  judges  in  ordinary  suits  the  magistrates  their  fellow-citizens, 
whom  they  were  accustomed  themselves  to  choose.  If  the  matter 
came  within  the  cognizance  of  the  imperial  officer,  it  was  not  his 

'  Codex  Theod.  i.  IG,  7,  anno  331.  The  small  as  well  as  the  great  at  this  time  were  dis- 
honest. The  mansiones  and  the  slaliones  of  the  cursus  publicum  were  the  scene  of  endless 
frauds.     Cf.  ibid.  viii.  5,  21. 

"  Nov.  Val.  iii.  tit.  i.  3,  sect.  2,  anno  450. 
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duty  to  decide  in  the  case,  but  to  indicate  the  law  applicable ;  and 
judges,  who  much  resembled  the  juries  of  modern  times,  made 
the  decision.  Now  there  was  one  judge,  more  easily  to  be  cor- 
rupted,^ proud  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  his  official 
title,  and  with  reason,  since  behind  him  stood  the  Emperor,  whose 
direct  agent  he  was.  Accordingly  he  assumed  an  extremely  arro- 
gant tone  towards  the  persons  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  was 
approached  with  offerings  as  if  he  had  been  a  god.  Venality  is 
the  scourge  of  perishing  nationalities,  and  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  decline. 

Courts  have  sometimes  been  schools  of  elegance  in  manners, 
refinement  in  mind,  and  politeness  in  speech.  Literature  and  art 
have  received  from  them  valuable  encouragement.  But  at  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking,  poetry  and  art  —  those  social 
forces  by  which  the  soul  is  elevated  —  no  longer  exist.  With  an 
Asiatic  government  and  a  religion  soon  to  become  intolerant, 
great  subjects  of  thought  are  prohibited.  There  is  no  discussion  of 
political  affairs,  for  the  Emperor  gives  absolute  commands ;  no  his- 
tory, for  the  truth  is  concealed  or  condemned  to  a  complaisance 
which  is  odious  to  honest  men ;  ^  no  eloquence,  for  nowhere  can 
it  be  employed  except  in  disgraceful  adulation  of  the '  sovereign.'^ 
The  great  Roman  science,  jurisprudence,  has  even  lost  its  beautiful 
terse  language ;  the  rescripts  are  verbal  and  declamatory,  and  the 
words  stifle  the  thought.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  appear 
three  men,  Symmachus,  Claudian,  and  Rutilius,  through  whom  Latin 
literature  throws  a  dying  gleam;  the  rest  are  of  no  value.  Only 
the  Church   is   to   have  mighty  orators,  —  but  in  the  interests  of 

'  See,  later,  an  ordinance  of  Valentinian  I.  forbidding  judges  to  decide  cases  in  their  own 
houses  with  closed  doors. 

^  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  truthful  Amm.  Marcellinus;  but  how 
remote  is  he  from  the  Roman  authors!  The  works  of  Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor  are 
chronicles  rather  than  histories.  Eutropius  bestows  only  a  few  lines  upon  Julian,  although 
he  accompanied  that  Emperor  in  his  Persian  campaign  (x.  16). 

'  Three  Greek  rhetoricians,  Themistius,  surnamed  (v(ppa^f,  Libanius,  and  Himerius, 
all  pagans,  had  a  great  reputation  in  this  century.  Posterity,  more  critical,  places  them 
in  the  list  of  fine  talkers,  who  die  at  once,  because  their  harmonious  and  musical  but 
empty  sentences  give  nothing  to  philosophy  and  very  little  to  history.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  the  three,  Libanius,  understood  at  last  the  inutility  of  that  rhetoric  which  turns  the 
whole  mental  effort  upon  words;  his  last  treatise  is  upon  the  worth  of  silence.  For  us  the 
most  important  of  the  Greek  authors  of  this  time  is  the  Emperor  Julian.  Later  I  shall 
speak  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 
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heaven,  not  earth ;  ^  and  so,  in  this  Empire  now  exposed  to  count- 
less perils,  the  little  mental  activity  still  existing  in  civil  society 
will  occupy  itself  only  with  court  intrigues,  the  subtleties  of  phi- 
losophers aspiring  to  be  theologians,  or  the  petty  literature  of  some 
belated  and  feeble  admirers  of  the  early  Muses. 

The  court  extended  itself  throughout  the  Empire  with  a  sort 
of  radiance  of  imperial  majesty,  separating  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  those  to  whom  it  communicated,  by  honors  or  offices,  some- 
thing of  its  own  splendor. 

The  great  functionaries  were  called  "  the  most  pei'fect,"  or 
"  excellent ; " "  later,  we  find  illustres,  respectabiles,  and  in  the  two 
capitals  the  senators  are  called  clarissimi.  But  the  senators  of 
the  fourth  century  differ  much  from  their  predecessors.  Through 
causes  which  we  have  already  explained,  the  evil  from  which  Italy 
had  suffered  was  now  extended  to  the  provinces  :  the  latifimdia  had 
everywhere  absorbed  petty  ownerships.  "  The  poor  man,"  says  Sal- 
vianus,  "  cannot  live  beside  the  rich ;  he  there  loses  his  property,  and 
often  his  liberty."  The  same  complaint  is  made  by  Saint  Ambrose 
and  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen.''  It  was  difficult  to  arrest  this  eco- 
nomic development ;  Constantine  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
he  sought  to  derive  advantage  from  it.  To  create  and  multiply  a 
new  class  of  tax-payers,  he  associated  to  the  amplissimus  ordo  many 
great  provincial  land-owners  and  subjected  them  to  a  tax  propor- 
tioned to  their  fortune,  the  follis  senatorius.*     In  earlier  times  there 

1  In  the  Latin  provinces,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine;  in  the  countries 
using  the  Greek  language,  Atlianasius,  13asil,  the  two  Gregorys,  John  Chrysostom ;  in 
Syria,  Ephrem ;  in  the  Cyrcnaica,  Synesius. 

^  Perfe.clissiini  vel  erircyii  (Lactantius,  De  Morle  pers.  21),  —  ancient  designations  pre- 
served by  Constantine,  lilie  that  of  clarinsimi.  The  other  two  seem  to  date  officially  only 
from  the  reign  of  Valentinian  T. 

'  Ambrose,  Ilcxamrnm,  v.  10,  and  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Disc.  xvi.  18.  The  lamen- 
table condition  of  certain  Italian  provinces,  —  the  Basilicate,  for  examjile,  —  which  is  still 
given  up  to  latifimdia,  shows  how  much  destitution  the  extension  of  this  agricultural  system 
throughout  the  Empire  must  have  produced. 

*  The  senators  paid  besides,  like  the  other  pofsessores,  the  Irihutum  soli;  furthermore, 
they  had  to  offer  to  the  Emperor  every  year  new  year's  gifts,  and  in  special  cases  the 
aurum  olilatilium.  In  .S7;!  the  senators  offered  to  Valentinian  and  to  Valens,  on  tbcir 
tenth  year,  sixteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold  (Symmachus,  E/>.  \.  \>ti).  Wiicn 
the  Emperor  gave  the  praetorship  to  a  senator,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  pay  for  ])ublic 
games  a  sum  amounting  to  25,000  fnlles,  and  fifty  pounds  of  silver  (Codex  Thenrl.  vi.  4, 
:>).  Zosimus  (ii.  ;18)  is  wrong  in  comi)laining  of  the  folli.t  scnaloritis.  It  was  proportionate 
to  the  fortune,  for  to  establish  it  Constantine  had  required  each  senator's  fortune  to  be 
stated,  anfypdtlraTo  8e  rat  tOiv  XainrpoTurav  iiuaias:  accordingly  certain  senators,  having  but 
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were  no  senators  except  in  Rome ;  ^  now  men  could  be  senators  any- 
where. Those  who  had  obtamed  by  hereditary  succession,  imperial 
favor,^  holding  of  a  magistracy,  or  service  in  the  palatine  militia, 
the  right  to  be  called  clarissimi,  composed  the  senatorial  order, 
which  soon  came  to  include  all  the  rich  men  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  chief  officials  on  their  retirement  from  office.^  This  imperial 
nobility  possessed  certain  important  privileges,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  and  the  senatorial  dignity  was  heredi- 
tary, in  law  for  three  generations,  in  fact  for  as  many  as  preserve 
the  necessary  fortune,  —  custom,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  period, 
retaining  the  son  in  the  father's  career.*  "  Between  the  senator  and 
the  curial,"  says  the  law,  "  there  is  no  similarity."  ^ 

The  official  residence  of  the  senators  was  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople {sedes  dignitatis);^  but  many  of  them  were  never  there.  As 
early  as  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  there  had  been  complaints 
of  absenteeism ;  ^  the  case  was  much  worse  when  the  remotest 
provinces  had  their  clarissimi.  The  son  of  Constantine,  during 
his  residence  in  the  old  capital  in  the  year  357,  vainly  reminded 
the  senators  in  Greece  and  Macedon  and   Illyria  that  there  were 

little  property,  paid  a  tax  of  only  five,  or  even  no  more  than  two,  gold  solidi,  —  eliamsi  posses- 
sionem forte  non  habeant  (Codex  Theod.  vi.  2,  8).  Lastly,  an  ordinance  of  428  says :  Pro 
suis  viribus  glebales  fonctiones  agnoscant  {Codex  Theod.  vi.  2,  21).  The  private  domain  of 
the  Emperor,  res  prh-ata,  paid  thefolUs,  because  the  Emperor  was  also  the  chief  of  the  sena- 
tors (Ibid.  19,  and  ix.   2,   1). 

*  In  the  time  of  Paulus  a  senator  required  special  authorization  from  the  Emperor 
to  live  in  a  province  (Dig.  L.  i.   22,  sect.  6). 

^  Si  quis  senalorium  conseculus  nostra  largitione  fastigium,  vel  generis  felicitate  sortitus. 
.  .  .  (Codex   Theoil.  vi.  2  and  8,  annis  383  and  397). 

'  The  honorati.  Alexander  Severus  had  already  jjensioned  or  subsidized  these  persons 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  rank:  honoratos  pauperes  .  .  .  comiiiodis  auxit 
(Lampridius,  In  Sev.).  The  diptych  on  the  next  page,  perhaps  of  earlier  date  than  that 
of  Flavins  Felix  (Vol.  VII.  p.  392),  represents  on  one  of  its  leaves  a  man  who  has  been  by 
turns  called  Claudian,  Ausonius,  and  Boethius.  Wrapped  in  his  philosopher's  cloak,  he  holds 
a  volumen,  and  other  vnlumina  are  unrolled  at  his  feet ;  the  second  leaf  represents  a  female 
musician,  —  which  strengthens  the  opinion  of  those  who  call  the  other  figure  that  of  a  poet 
(Gori,   T/iesaurus  dipti/c/iorum,  ii.   243,  and   Trcsnr  de  Monza,  pi.  iv.). 

*  On  the  privileges  and  obUgations  of  senators,  see  Godefroy,  vol.  ii.,  Paratitlon,  in 
book  vi.  chap.  2.  Symmachus  (Epist.  iv.  25)  writes  to  a  young  noble:  Secundum  nalales 
tuos  honorum  culmen  indeptus  es ;  and  Sidonius  Apollinarius  (Epist.  i.  3)  promises  himself 
the  same  honors  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  his  father:  Adipiscrndae  dignilati  haereditari 
incumbam,  cui  pater,  cirus,  prnavus  praefecturis  magisteriisque  micuerunt. 

'  Codex  Theod.  vi.  3,  2-3. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  4,  1 . 

'  Atticus  Herodes,  a  senator  of  consular  rank,  ipiittcd  Rome,  but  after  having  resided 
there  for  a  long  time. 
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also  agreeable  residences  near  Rome,  and  that  by  establishing 
themselves  there  they  would  escape  the  long  journeys  now  neces- 
sary before  receiving  the  honors  due  to  their  rank  ;  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  these  expensive  honors  that  they  resided 
out  of  Italy. 

The  nobles  of  the  Republic  and  the  first  Emperors  had  in  their 
train  friends  {comites)  whom  they  classed  in  lists.  These  com- 
panions now  took  their  place  in  the  hierarchy.  The  appellation 
comes  was,  like  decorations  at  the  courts  of  modern  Europe,  a 
permanent  honor  to  the  individual,  and  not  to  the  position ;  so 
that  great  functionaries,  counts  of  the  first  degree,  and  simple 
decurions,  or  retired  shipmasters,^  counts  of  the  third  degree,  could 
all  appear  in  the  comitaius,  or  imperial  train,  without  offence  to 
those  of  the  higher  rank.  It  was  not  the  less  a  gratification  of 
vanity,  for  each  man  had  his  title,  and  the  neglect  to  use  it  in 
addressing  him  was  punishable  by  a  fine.  A  decree  of  384,  after 
having  minutely  determined  the  order  of  rank,  makes  such  disre- 
spect a  case  of  sacrilege  {plane  sacrilegii  reus) ;  ^  and  it  was  with 
all  gravity  that  the  Emperor,  writing  to  his  magistrates,  addressed 
them  as  ''  Your  Sincerity "  or  "  Your  Gravity ; "  and  to  him 
they  made  reply :  "  We  shall  obey  the  divine  precepts  of  your 
Eternity."  The  pomp  of  formulas  increased  as  men  became  more 
and  more  debased. 

These  titles  and  many  offices  of  state  gave  privileges.  Some 
of  them  were  honorary,  —  a  rank,  a  certain  dress,  the  right  of 
entrance  at  court  or  at  the  praetorium  of  the  governors,  the  right 
of  being  judged  only  by  the  urban  prefect  or  the  Emperor,  and 
the  like.     Others  were  extremely  useful,  —  as  exemption  from  cer- 

'  The  navicularii  who  brought  corn  to  Ostia  composed,  with  the  mensores  of  the  port,  cor- 
porations which,  in  417,  by  the  order  of  Ilonorius,  made  choice  of  masters  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prevent  frauds  and  thefts  {fraudcs  el  furta).  These  masters  remained  in  office  five  years, 
and  wlien  tliey  had  faitlifully  performed  their  duties  received  the  title  of  counts  of  tlie  tliird 
order;  but  if  tliey  liad  acted  dishonestly,  their  i>roperty  was  confiscated  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  labor  at  grinding  corn,  ml  pixirini  munia  rei'ncatur  (Coflfx  Tlicoil.  xiv.  1,9). 

-  Codex  Just.  xii.  8.  A  decree  of  the  year  4r2,  when  the  order  of  titles  had  considerably 
changed,  shows  at  what  inequality  this  society  had  arrived.  For  a  like  offence  an  illustria  paid 
fiftv  pounds  of  gold;  a  speclabilis,  forty;  a  senator,  thirty;  a  clarissimus,  twenty;  a.  sacerdn- 
Inli.i,  thirty;  a  principalis,  twenty;  a  decurlo,  five;  a  necjocintor,  five;  a  plehrius,  five  (Codex 
Thcod.  xvi.  5,  52).  In  another  decree,  of  the  year  414  {ibid.  .54).  the  fine  is  for  a  proconsul,  a 
vicar,  or  a  count  of  the  first  rank,  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver  ;  for  a  senator  or  a  sacerdotalis, 
one  hundred  ;  for  one  of  the  de.cemprimi,  fifty ;  for  a  simple  curiatis,  ten. 
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tain  taxes,  customs  dues,  municipal  burdens,  torture,  etc. ;  and 
these  advantages  inspired  pride  in  their  possessors,  and  envy  in 
those  who  were  less  favored.  Immunities  which  had  been  very 
rare  under  tlie  Republic  and  in  tlie  Early  Empire^  were  multi- 
plied in  the  third  century  in  proportion  as  public  functions  in- 
creased, and  the  interference  of  the  government  in  municipal 
affairs.^  Constantine  largely  developed  this  system,  which  enabled 
him  to  make  his  nobles  conspicuous,  and  to  pay,  with  privileges 
which  cost  him  nothing,  for  services  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  reward  with  money.  From  314  to  328  five  laws  establish 
and  extend  the  privileges  of  the  palatini? 

Christianity,  which,  it  has  been  said,  brought  equality  into 
the  world,  made  no  attempt  to  combat  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of  the  society  upon  which  it  had  just  laid  hold.  The  Christian 
Emperors  are  gods  upon  earth  much  more  than  ever  the  pagan 
Emperors  were,  and  they  organized  a  state  nobility  such  as 
Rome  had  never  before  known. 

As  we  count  the  successive  grades  which  rise,  one  above  another, 
from  the  people  up  to  the  sovereign,  and  notice  the  barriers  which 
fence  in  so  many  of  the  citizens  to  the  places  and  positions  in 
which  they  were  born,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
Empire  at  last  is  supplied  with  those  monarchical  institutions 
which  ought  from  the  first  to  have  protected  the  ruler,  by  placing 
between  him  and  any  outbreak  of  people  or  soldiery  a  whole 
world  of  men,  each  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 

'  Livy,  xiv.  26 ;  Suetonius,  Oct.  40,  Claud.  25.  In  the  time  of  Ulpian,  the  immunity  ceased 
with  the  life  of  him  wlio  liad  enjoyed  it  (.  .  .  cum  persona  exlinijuatur)  -.  but  for  regions  Qoci) 
and  for  cities,  it  was  permanent  (.  .  .  ad  posteros  transmiUitur.  — Dig.  \.  15,  i,  met.  3).  Trajan 
liad  granted  to  the  philosopher  Potamon  exemption  from  the  portorium ;  Tyras  had  early 
obtained  tliis  exemption ;  and  Brundusium  received  it  from  Sylla. 

-  See  in  the  Digest  (1.  5  and  (i)  and  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (vi.  35),  De  Privilegiis  eorum 
ijui  in  sacro  pahitio  viiittarunt.  Law  1,  whicli  is  of  the  year  314,  says:  .  .  .  Immunes  eos  a 
cunctis  muncribus  pennanere  cum  unicersis  mobilibus  et  mancipiis  urbanis,  idque  beneficium  ad 
filios  eorum  atijue  nepotes  .  .  .  pervenire.  Law  2  exempts  from  the  productio  equorum  {anno 
319);  another,  of  the  same  year,  says:  Nee  ad  curiam,  vel  honores,  vel  onera,  vel  munera 
municipalia  devocentur  {ibid.  3). 

'  The  law  of  314  explains  what  is  meant  by  palatini:  Tarn  his  qui  obsequiis  noslris  inculpata 
officio  praebueruni,  quam  illis  qui  in  scriniis  nostris  id  est  memoriae,  epistolarum  libellorumque 
versati  sunt. 

Note The  en^rraving  facing  the   next  page  represents  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and 

Constantinople,  personified.  (Ricardi  diptych,  formerly  at  Florence,  now  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  Vienna.     Gori,  Thes.  vet.  dipt.  vol.  ii.  pi.  ix.) 
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authority.  But  these  ramparts,  which  in  modern  Europe  have 
for  centuries  made  royalty  secure,  are  solid  only  when  they  have 
sprung  up  of  themselves.  Powerful  aristocracies  are  formed  only 
by  religion  and  by  war.  The  noblesse  of  Constantine  arose  neither 
from  one  nor  the  other.  Born  of  yesterday  at  the  Empei'or's 
caprice,  having  land  but  not  having  arms,  —  which  they  at  once 
dread  and  despise,^  —  this  was  not  a  veritable  noblesse,  since  under 
all  its  titles,  which  were  mere  labels  of  classification  modified  by 
the  Emperor  at  his  will,  there  was  no  special  authority  in  those  who 
bore  them.  Their  propertj^,  their  lives  even,  were  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  Emperor ;  and  this  exact  order,  Avhich  hid  the 
confusion  of  a  system  as  yet  only  partially  projected  rather  than 
perfectly  devised,  will  not  prevent  slaves  and  eunuchs  from  being 
all-powerful  in  the  palace,  or  praetorian  prefects  being  driven  thence, 
to  be  put  to  death  with  torture.  The  gilded  menials  of  Constan- 
tinople had  therefore  nothing  in  common  with  the  great  aristoc- 
racy which  had  made  the  fortune  of  Rome.  They  fled  from  camps, 
where  they  might  have  gained  a  virile  confidence  in  the  presence 
of  dangers  bravely  met ;  and  when  invasion  came,  they  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but  bodies  enervated  by  indolence,  and 
souls  rendered  pusillanimous  by  servility. 

The  fundamental  political  principle  of  classic  antiquity  had  been 
election,  and  men  had  preserved  the  image  of  this  after  they  had 
abandoned  its  reality.  During  the  whole  duration  of  the  Early 
Empire  the  duumvirs  had  been  always  appointed  by  the  popular 
assembly ;  even  as  to  the  Emperors  there  had  been  a  semblance  of 
election.-  In  the  Later  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  hereditary  succes- 
sion, established  or  encouraged  by  the  law,  was  the  dominant  prin- 
ciple. We  have  already  seen  it  accepted  for  the  imperial  dignity  and 
for  the  senatorial  rank ;  we  shall  soon  find  it  imposed  upon  curiales 
and  coloni,  upon  employees  of   the  administration   (cohoiiales)  and 

'  Mililine  labor  a  nohillssimo  quoque,  pro  sordido  el  ilVdiertdi  rejiciehalur  (Maiiiertinu?, 
Graliaruiii  actio,  20).  Hunestiores  quique  cioilin  seclantur  officio  (Vcgetius,  i.  7).  Carrying  arms 
was  forbidden,  except  when  e.xpressly  allowed  by  the  Emperor  {Codex  Theod.  xv.  1.5,  1. 
iinno  'ACA). 

2  As  late  as  458  the  Emperor  Majorian,  chosen  by  the  Siicvian  Kicimcr,  wrote  to  the 
."Senate:  .  .  .  Imperatorem  me  factum,  patres  conxcripli,  rentrae  eleclionis  ar/iilrio,  —  an  ol<i  for- 
mula which  deceived  no  one,  but  which  for  centuries  it  had  been  considered  proper  to  eini)Ioy 
(Nov.  Maj.  i.).  Constantius  appeared  also  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  army  in  making  Julian 
Caesar,  —  another  formality  (Amra.  JIarcellinus,  xv.  8). 
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upon  workmen  in  the  imperial  manufactories,  upon  corporations 
needed  by  the  state  and  by  cities,  and  even  upon  the  great  majority 
uf  soldiers.^  But  by  this  principle  of  hereditary  succession  and  the 
liierarchy  combined,  life  was,  so  to  speak,  suspended  in  this  great 
body,  and  it  was  struck  with  paralj'sis  at  the  moment  when  there 
was  a  creneral  advance  of  the  Barbarians  to  attack  it.  When  the 
invaders  arrived,  the  nation  remained  indiiferent  to  the  efforts  of  its 
government  because  it  saw  above  its  head  and  weighing  upon  it  with 
all  the  weight  of  its  privileges  and  its  insolence,  a  mass  of  function- 
aries and  titled  persons  who  drew  largely  from  the  public  treasury, 
while  many  of  them  paid  but  little  into  it.  We  can  scarcely  exagger- 
ate the  number  of  these  privileged  persons.  Titles  were  sought  with 
all  the  eagerness  that  has  been  shown  in  the  countries  of  modern 
Europe  in  seeking  patents  of  nobility.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  they  were  bought,  and  the  number  of  tax-payers 
had  diminished,  while  that  of  parasites  increased.^  A  time  came 
when  in  a  single  grade  there  were  five  classes  of  holders.^  Hence 
the  language  of  Lactantius,  which  is  alarming,  even  with  its  evident 
exaggeration :  "  Those  who  live  upon  the  taxes  are  more  numerous 
than  those  who  pay  them."" 

'  The  cohorlales,  for  example,  cannot,  without  the  Emperor's  permission,  abandon  their 
employment  or  aspire  to  another  condition  {Codex  Theod.  viii.  4,  laws  4,  18,  21-3,  25,  28, 
30 ;  ibid.  viii.  7,  laws  2,  3,  9),  unless  they  have  had  twenty-five  years  of  service  (ibid.  vi.  35, 
law  14 ;  viii.  4,  law  30),  under  penalty  of  being  sent  back  to  their  position.  Justinian  sub- 
jects to  the  trentenarj-  prescription  the  prosecution  which  might  be  set  on  foot  against 
cohorlales  who  had  abandoned  their  employment  {Codex  Just.  xii.  58,  laws  12  and  13)  ;  their 
children  could  not  withdraw  themselves  from  the  paternal  condition  {Codex  Theod.  viii.  4,  lex 
nllima;  and  tit.  7,  law  19),  even  those  who  were  born  after  the  expiration  of  the  paternal  term 
of  service  {iliid.  vi.  35,  law  14).  "This  prohibition  of  change  of  condition  is  one  of  the  most 
i-haractcristie  traits  of  the  imperial  legislation.  It  is  applied  to  so  large  a  number  of  positions 
>>r  professions  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a  general  rule  for  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Koman  Empire  "  (Serrigny,  Droit  public  et  administralif  romain,  du  quatrihne  au  sixieme 
slide,  i.  1 70).  At  the  same  time  we  should  observe  that  while  a  man  was  attached  as  a  matter 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  same  branch  of  service,  he  was  not  held  to  the  same  position 
in  it;  thus  he  might  rise  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  in  certain  corporations  he  even 
(ibtained  his  liberty  after  a  fixed  number  of  years. 

-  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxv.  4.  Frauds  became  so  numerous  that  many  laws  were  made 
to  send  back  to  the  lists  of  municipal  tax-payers  pretended  nobles  and  veterans  {Codex 
Theod.  xii.  1,  laws  24,  33,  3G,  38). 

'  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  iltuslres,  —  lllustrcs  in  aclu,  or  on  duty ;  ///.  racantes 
/^rneiento,  or  unattached ;  III.  vac.  ahsentes ;  111.  honor  praes. ;  III.  honor  dbs.  (cf.  Godefroy, 
Code  Theod.  vi.  18).  For  the  clariasimi  there  were  three  grades,  —  the  cl.  illustres,  \h.&  cl. 
ipectahiles,  and  the  simple  clarissimi. 
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III.  —  The  People:  Curiales  and  Possessokes. 

After  the  nobles  and  the  court  let  us  observe  the  people,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But 
wealth  imposes  upon  the  former  burdens  often  intolerable,  and 
poverty  places  the  latter  in  a  condition  of  semi-servitude. 

In  the  days  of  their  independence  the  citizens  in  the  Graeco- 
Italian  states  provided  for  everything,  —  the  keeping  up  of  roads 
and  public  buildings,  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  the  financial 
management,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  public  festivals,  etc.  ;  and  they  did  all  this  without 
complaint,  because  liberty  compensated  them  for  the  sacrifices  they 
made.  But  Rome  had  imposed  her  authority  upon  these  little 
republics,  and  the  Empire  finally  suppressed  their  municipal  fran- 
chises. Only  the  burdens  remained.  These  were  rendered  obli- 
gatory ;  and  they  became  heavier  for  the  notables  of  the  city  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  those  excused  from  them  grew  con- 
stantly larger.  Among  persons  excused  were  the  state  nobility, 
the  veterans  of  the  army,  farmers  and  collectors  of  taxes,  colonists 
on  imperial  lands,  artisans  whose  work  was  useful  to  the  court, 
and  even  ship-owners  who  transported  corn  to  the  points  where 
distributions  were  made.  We  have  seen  that  immunity  conferred 
honor,  because  it  was  a  privilege,  —  and  profit,  because  it  relieved 
from  an  expense  which  fell  instead  upon  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  therefore  to  the  detriment  of  a  class  of  the  citizens 
that  the  government  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  nobles,  and  secured 
services  for  which  it  should  have  paid.  A  man  was  born  a  curialis  ; 
he  did  not  become  so  except,  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man,  by  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune  which  brought  comfort  into  a  humble  house,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  noble,  as  the  penalty  for  an  offence.  Guilty  persons,  or 
those  regarded  as  guilty,  were  condemned  to  the  curia  as  to  a  penalty 
and  instead  of  a  punishment  {oh  eiilpam,  loco  supplic'd)}     Men  were 

»  Co>lex  Theoil.  xii.  1,  laws  6fi  and  108.  Tlu'sc  two  laws,  of  the  years  37.5  and  381,  for- 
bid  condemning  to  the  curia  ob  culpam,  showing  that  the  practice  had  existed  at  an  early 
period. 
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impressed,  so  to  speak,  for  municipal  honors.  Thus,  during  the 
last  persecution,  Christians  possessed  of  property  were  addicti  curiae, 
so  that  their  wealth  might  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  municipal 
senate.  A  law  of  Constantine  provides  that  if  a  man  appointed 
to  the  duumvirate  flees  the  city,  his  property  shall  go  to  him  who 
takes  the  office  instead.^ 

Shut  up  in  the  curia  as  in  a  jail,  the  curialis  was  the  prisoner 
of  his  vmnicipiura,  the  slave  of  his  fortune.^  He  remained  subject 
to  the  ancient  ramiera^  of  the  times  of  liberty,  and  the  government 
imposed  upon  him  actual  state  duties,  such  as  the  levying  of  part 
of  the  tribute.  The  curiales  at  their  own  risk  and  peril*  must  allot 
and  levy  this ;  and  they  were  even  charged  with  the  recruiting, 
since  military  service  was  one  of  the  taxes  on  property.^  Also 
there  were  many  legislative  provisions,  admitting  to  the  curia  the 
son  of  the  decurion  as  soon  as  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  for- 
bidding the  curialis,  under  penalty  of   banishment,  to  alienate  any 

*  Euseb.,  Life  of  Constantine,  ii.  30,  and  Codex  Inst.  x.  31,  18,  anrio  326.  Another  law,  of 
319,  condemns  to  the  curia  any  veteran's  son  who  is  unfit  for  military  service  {Codex  Theod. 
vii.  22,  1). 

*  .  .  .  Originalihus  vinculis  (ibid.  xii.  1,  82),  and  elsewhere  :  curiales  .  .  .  serviunt.  The 
word  which  designates  one  of  the  forms  of  ancient  slavery,  nexus,  is  also  employed  to  show  the 
chain  which  binds  the  son  of  the  curialis  to  the  curia,  quern  avitus  curiae  nexus  adstringil 
{Codex  Theod.  xii.  1, 64,  anno  365).  There  was  no  special  rule  in  respect  to  this  slavery  :  .  .  . 
per  oriijinem  ohnoxii  curiis,  13;  .  .  .  qui  slatim  ut  nati  sunt,  curiales  esse  coeperunt,  122.  The 
curialis  appointed  by  the  governor  or  the  decurions  (ibid.  xii.  1,  61,  anno  365)  could  not 
be  released  from  the  curia  till  he  had  fulfilled  all  municipal  obligations  (57,  58,  65,  182). 

'  The  curiales  and  their  chiefs,  the  annual  magistrates,  administered  the  city's  property 
and  managed  its  finances ;  they  built  or  kept  in  repair  public  edifices,  streets,  roads,  bridges, 
and  aqueducts ;  they  inspected  the  harbors  and  markets,  and  were  obliged,  in  many  places, 
to  superintend  the  administration  of  the  public  relief  given  to  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged ; 
they  bought  the  corn  for  distributions,  and  the  wood  for  heating  the  baths  ;  thev  gave  games 
and  spectacles;  they  visited  the  governor  or  the  Emperor  on  matters  concerning  the  welfare  or 
interest  of  the  city.  The  most  serious  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  all  the  acts  of  their 
administration  involved  responsibility,  which  was  made  very  grave  by  heavy  fines  or  laro-e 
indemnities  which  they  were  often  required  to  pay  into  the  city's  treasury.  See,  in  respect 
to  the  obligations  of  the  curiales,  for  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  Godefroy's  Paratitlon 
ii'l  Cod.  Theod.  xii.  1,  p.  355.  A  decree  of  the  year  315  reserves  to  the  Emperor  .alone  the 
right  to  grant  the  vacationem  munerum  (Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  1). 

*  The  responsibility  of  the  curiales  in  respect  to  the  public  treasury  was  not  collective ; 
each  individual  answered  for  that  portion  which  it  was  his  duty  to  collect:  nequis  omnino 
[umisqui.ique  decurio']  pro  alio  decurione  vel  territurio  conrenintur  (ibid.  xi.  7,  2,  anno  319). 
In  respect  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  curiales,  see  the  Theodosian  Code,  xii.  6, 
De  Susceploribus.     Law  1  belongs  to  the  year  319. 

*  Possessorihus  indicli  tirones  (Vegetius,  ii.  5).  The  expense  of  equipment  fell  ujjon  the 
land-owners.  This  was  the  system  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Valois  kings  of  France,  and, 
until  recently,  of  Russia. 
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part  of  his  estate  or  to  travel  without  authorization  of  the  gov- 
ernor,^ and  denying  him  admission  to  the  militia,  the  Church,  or 
offices  of  state.  If  he  died  without  children,  the  curia  became  his 
heir ;  if  he  left  daughters  only,  the  curia  took  a  fourth  of  his 
property.  From  Constantine  alone  there  remain  twenty-two  consti- 
tutions relating  to  the  curiales,  and  the  chapter  De  decurionihus  in 
the  Theodosiun  Code  contains  a  hundred  and  ninety-two.  A  dan- 
gerous solicitude  is  this,  for  it  is  not  the  well-being  of  the  cities 
which  the  government  has  in  mind ;  it  is  only  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  the  recruiting  of  soldiers,  and  the  execution  of  public 
works,  —  a  triple  duty,  which,  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
falls  almost  entirely  witliin  the  province  of  the  state,  —  which, 
however,  the  Emperors  shifted  upon  the  municipalities.  When  we 
see  the  ciirialis  flee  from  the  city,  or  buy  a  title  to  hide  himself 
in  the  classes  that  enjoy  municipal  immunity,^  or  descend  willingly 
to  the  position  of  agricultural  laborer,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  old  historians  show  us  cities  without  inhabitants,  and  why  Con- 
stantine has  curiae  without  citrkdes.  Hence  so  many  efforts  to  arrest 
desertions,  which  the  Emperor  himself  had  occasioned  by  a  false 
conception  of  the  division  of  social  obligations  between  the  state 
and  the  citizens.^ 

These  slaves  of  public  business  had  their  compensations,  — 
first,  municipal  honors,  a  show  of  authority,  the  pleasure  of  feel- 
ing themselves  raised  above  the  crowd,  and  if  they  ruined  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  city,  the  right  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense ;  moreover,  exemption  from  torture,  in  a  time 
when  there  was  frequent  recourse  to  it ;  lastly,  exemption  from 
certain  dues,  and  whatever  advantages  —  not  very  creditable  cer- 
tainly,  but    sometimes   very   productive  —  they   could   derive    from 

1  Codex  Theijil.  xii.  I,  9,  anno  324. 

2  An  ordinance  of  383  condemns  to  be  burned  to  deatb  the  cioilatum  tahularii  who  falsely 
inscribe  a  name  on  the  list  of  those  enjoying  immunity  {Codex,  x.  Lo,  1).  Constantius 
reproaches  the  curiales  with  buying  honores  imarjinarins  {Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  25  and  27). 

^  Zosimus,  ii.  38;  Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  6,  and  13  :  .  .  .  curias  desolari  {annis  319  el  32G). 
Constantino  rc])eats  it:  curias  vncuefaclas  {ihid.  2.i  and  27;  cf.  Nov.  Afajnriani,  vii.  inilia). 
One  of  the  epigraphic  ordinances  of  Constantino,  in  the  collection  of  Voigt,  orders:  .  .  .  Quihus 
.sludium  e.tl  urhcs  .  .  .  inter  jnorluas  reparare.  (Cf.  Bull,  de  Con:  afric.  1882,  p.  84.)  A  decree 
of  340  {Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  29)  speaks  of  inai/istratus  [civitalum]  dcserlorcs.  Accordingly,  a 
new  title  of  honor  was  devised  for  a  man  who,  exempt  by  birth  or  condition  from  municii)al 
burdens,  consented  to  assume  them;  he  was  declared  pater  cirilatis  (Codex  Just.  x.  43,  3, 
anno  4G3). 
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the  exercise  of  their  functions.  To  place  in  the  same  hands  the 
apportionment  and  levying  of  taxes  in  money  and  in  kind,  was 
a  wretched  system  of  administration.  Some  tax-payers  were 
rated  too  high,  others  too  low.  This  man  deceived  as  to  quan- 
tity, that  man  as  to  quality;  and  the  deception  was  practised  with 
impunity,  thanks  to  the  connivance  of  the  assessor-collector,  whose 
indulgence  was  paid  for,  or  whose  severity  money  could  lessen. 
By  a  natural  retaliation,  those  whom  the  Treasury  persecuted, 
became  in  turn  persecutors.  Amm.  Marcellinus  shows  this  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and  later,  Salvianus  says : 
"■*  There    were    as    many   tyrants   as    there    were    curiales."  ^ 

But  the  government  cared  little  for  this.  It  appeared  so 
convenient  merely  to  name  the  amount  of  the  land-tax,  and  then 
to  stretch  one's  hand  out  to  receive  it,  that  the  same  procedure 
was  ado^ited  in  respect  to  the  tax  on  trades  {lustralis  collatio). 
These  tax-payers  collectively,  by  their  delegates,  apportioned  and 
levied  the  tax  required  of  them  as  a  body,  absque  ulla  aerarii 
nostri  deminutione^  This  method  of  collecting  produced  the 
same  evils  as  did  that  in  which  the  curiales  were  the  agents  : 
upon  the  assessors  it  laid  a  ruinous  responsibility,  and  upon  the 
tax-payers  annoyances  and  hardships.  Thus  this  tax  became 
the   most    hated   of    all    that    were    paid.^ 

The  care  of  the  aqueducts  had  been  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  Republican  censors  and  of  the  earl}'  Emperors.  Constan- 
tine  made  the  land-owners,  whose  territory  the  aqueducts  trav- 
ersed, responsible  for  keeping  them  in  repair  and  for  the 
distribution  of  the  water.  As  compensation,  he  exempted  these 
persons  from  the  extraordinary  taxes  (which  increased  their 
burden  upon  others),  and  in  case  of  neglect  he  punished  by 
confiscation.* 

'  Amm.  ilarcellinus,  XIX.  ii. :  Nomina  tilulorum  .  .  .  per  suacipientes  exaggerata  .  .  . 
adusi/iie  proscripdones  miserorumque  suspendia  perrenerunt ;  and  Salvianus,  De  Guhern,  Dei,  v. 
4.  To  ]uit  a  stop  to  these  malversations,  the  Emperor  Anastasius  instituted,  near  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  official  collectors  (Evagrius,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  42). 

^  Codex  Theod.  xiii.  1,  17.  This  law  is  of  the  year  399,  but  makes  reference  to  an  old 
custom,  .  .  .  cum  solcnl,  it  is  said. 

'  The  Emperor  Anastasius  calls  it,  in  501,  vectigal  miserabile  prorsus,  Deoque  invisum,  el 
barbnris  ipsis  indiijnum  (Evagrius,  Ilift.  reel.  iii.  39,  41). 

*  Codex  Theod.  xv.  2,  3,  anno  330. 
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IV.  —  The  Plebs,  the  Cokpokations,  and  the  Collegiati. 

When  we  consider  the  privileged  classes  as  such,  we  find 
that  the  Empire  had  two  grades  of  nobility,  —  that  of  the  state, 
namely,  the  high  officers  and  titled  persons ;  and  that  of  the 
cities,  consisting  of  the  curiales,  and  also  of  land-owners  and  mer- 
chants not  included  in  the  curia,  who  in  certain  circumstances 
were  admitted  to  deliberate  with  the  decurions.'  Collectively, 
these  privileged  persons  made  up  the  class  of  ho7iestio7rs,^  or 
what  would  have  been  called  in  France  forty  years  ago  h 
pays  legal,  outside  of  which  were  those  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  mediaeval  serfs,  —  in  the  country,  the 
colonus  or  agricultural  laborer ;  in  the  cities,  the  artisan,  the 
freedman,  and  the  petty  tradesman,  qui  utensilia  negotiatur.^ 
This  plebs  of  the  city  and  country  formed  a  countless  mass  of 
human  beings  who  were  the  pariahs  of  the  Roman  world.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  he  who  was  called  honestior  could 
not  be  summoned  into  court  by  the  humilior.  From  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  the  penal  law  and  the  civil  law  clearly  sepa- 
rated the  citizens  into  two  classes.  The  ^:)Ze?)a'MS  homo  is  excluded 
from  the  curia  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  punishment,  for  a  like  crime 
the  rich  man  is  banished,  the  poor  man  dies  under  torture ;  the 
former  cannot  be  beaten  with  rods,  the  latter  may  be  beaten  to 
death.*  From  this  time,  whoever  had  municipal  honors,  any  official 
position   in   the   city,   or   a   certain   fortune  in   the   state,   was   no 

'  Inscriptions  often  say  :  .  .  .  ordo  possessoresque  (Orelli,  No.  3,734),  or  utcrijue  ordo 
(C.  I.  L.  vol.  ii.  No.  3,745).  Tlie  appointment  of  the  municipal  physicians  was  intrusted  ordini 
el  possessorihus  (Ulpian  in  the  Dir/cst,!.  12,  1).  A  law  of  the  Emperor  Leo  (Code,  xi.  31,  3) 
required,  to  render  valid  the  alienation  of  communal  property,  the  addition  to  the  curia  of  the 
honnrali  cl  possessnres,  as  in  France  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  join  with  the  municipal 
councillors  the  heaviest  tax-payers  in  voting  extraordinary  taxes.  The  jiossessores  could  not 
([uit  their  city  without  exposing  themselves  to  twofold  taxation,  since  they  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  munera  of  their  native  city,  while  .ilso  bearing  those  of  tlicir  adojitcd  place  of 
residence. 

-  Sec  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

*  Ah  aedilibus  caeduntur  (Dif/.  I.  2,  12). 

*  Di(].  1.  2,  7,  sect.  8.  Tlu;  exception  ceased  in  eases  of  treason :  .  .  .  Cum  de  eo  crimine 
quaerilur  nulla  dignkas  a  tormenlis  excipitur  (Paulus,  Sent.  v.  29). 
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longer  of  the  people :    "  Let  the  judge,"   says   Constantine,   "  espe- 
cially consider  the  testimony  of  the  honestior."  ^ 

But  how  distin2;uish  one  from  the  other  ? 

In  the  class  of  hiimUiores  were  all  persons  who  had  been 
inscribed  upon  the  city  registers  as  branded  with  infamy  on  account 
of  their  employment ;  also,  all  the  poor,  that  is  to  say,  citizens 
whose  property  did  not  amount  to  fifty  aurei,  —  equivalent  to  about 
$173,  but  doubtless  a  much  larger  sum  then  than  now.  In 
France,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  rise  above  actual  poverty,  the 
average  value  of  a  working-man's  household  goods  scarcely  exceeds 
this  sum,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  even  this,  form  a  third  of 
the  whole  male  population.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the 
proportion  of  poor  was  much  greater  in  the  Roman  Empire,  since 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  not,  in  spite  of  Cara- 
calla's  decree,  citizens  plena  jure.  The  honestior,  on  the  contrary. 
had  the  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  civis  Romanes 
Tinder  the  Republic. 

In  this  mass  of  outcasts  were,  however,  the  producers,  —  those 
who  by  their  labor  supplied  all  the  needs  of  society.  The  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  this  class,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  had  been  prepared  by  previous  ages ;  but  Constantine 
determined  it. 

The  idea  of  levying  a  portion  of  the  tax  in  kind  was  so 
Roman,  and  had  so  long  been  in  practice  both  under  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Empire,  that  it  had  been  extended  to  everything. 
The  treasury  had  undertaken  to  feed  and  clothe,  with  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  provinces,  the  court,  the  officers  of  government, 
the  army,  and  even  those  persons  occupied  with  public  instruction. 
Accordingly,  perhaps  half  of  the  tax  was  paid  in  kind,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  attached  to  this  method,  which  brought  about 
numerous  abuses  and  an  enormous  waste  of  the  public  resources. 
But  ill  the  matter  of  clothing  and  weapons,  and  those  gifts  of  the 
Emperors  to  their  servants  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  the 
long  and  curious  list,^  luxury  made  demands  which  the  tax-payers 
could  not  meet.  Accordingly,  imperial  manufactories  had  been 
established    for    stuffs,    dyeing,    goldsmith's    work,    and    the    like, 

'  .  .  .   Z7(  honestioribus  polius  fides  teslibus  habeatur  (Codex  Theod.  xi.  39,  3). 
^  Vol.  VII.  p.  190,  note  2. 
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making  use  of  the  raw  material  furnished  by  the  provinces ;  for 
weapons  only,  there  were  not  less  than  tliirty-five  of  these  work- 
shops. Artisans  whose  labor  had  been  judged  necessary  for  the 
cities  or  the  government,  formed  also  obligatory  corporations.' 
Rome  had  two  liundred  and  fifty-four  bakeries.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  son  was  required  to  enter  upon  his  father's  trade, 
unless  he  relinquished  his  right  to  inherit.'^  The  charcoal-burnei-s, 
lime-burners,  teamsters  employed  in  the  transport  of  wood  for  heat- 
ing the  baths,  and  many  others,  were  enrolled.  A  law  compelled 
freedmen  possessing  thirty  pounds  of  silver  to  enter  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  unloaders.^  Once  registered,  the  laborer  was,  like  the 
curials,  bound  for  life.* 

In  return,  these  fahricenses  and  artisans  were  exempted  from 
munera,  —  an  illusive  exemption,  which  they  held  from  their  pov- 
erty much  more  surely  than  from  the  law,  for  it  ceased  for  those 
whose  property,  by  any  chance,  became  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
provide  for  these  charges.^  In  337  thirty-eight  liberal  or  scien- 
tific professions  obtained  from  Constantine  a  complete  immunity. 
This  time  a  real  advantage  was  conceded,  for  in  these  careers 
there  was  prospect  of  acquiring  a  competency,  and  all  persons 
possessing  a  competency  at  once  fell  imder  the  municipal  yoke. 
But    the    favor   was    granted    only    ''  to    permit    these    artifices    to 

1  Codex.  X.  47,  7  :  Vesliarios,  linleones,  purpurarios  et  parlicarios  qui  devolioni  nostrae 
deserviunt  (law  of  Constantine,  undated). 

'  Codex  Theod.  xiii.  5,  2,  anno  3 IS,  and  xiv.  .3,  ."i,  anno  3G4. 

'  Ibid.  xiv.  11,  9,  anno  368. 

*  Symmachus,  urban  prefect,  writes  to  Valentinian  II. :  "  You  are  aware  that  the  support 
of  this  immense  city  depends  on  the  corporations ;  "  and  he  enumerates  tliose  wlio  bring  iit 
slieep,  swine,  and  cattle ;  who  transport  corn,  oil,  and  the  wood  recpiired  to  heat  the  public 
baths  ;  "  who  make  ready,  with  industrious  hands,  the  objects  destined  for  imperial  use ;  or  who 
suppress  fires  when  they  break  out.  It  would  be  tedious  to  name  all,  —  to  sjiecify  the  keepers 
of  public  houses,  the  bakers,  and  the  numerous  classes  who,  under  various  designations,  labor 
for  the  country,  patriae  servientes"  (Epint.  x.  27).  And  he  adds:  Liquet  prioilegium  letw 
magno  impendio  conslare  Romanis.  Juqi  ohsequio  immunitatis  nomen  emerunt  (Jhid.).  Immunity 
from  municipal  burdens  was  the  main  fact  in  the  privileges  granted  to  these  corporations ;  but 
there  were  many  other  advantages  added  to  it,  —  for  example,  exemption  from  extr.ionlinary 
taxes,  and  from  certain  taxes  in  kind.  These  advantages  varied  for  each  corporation,  and 
we  know  but  a  few  of  them.  Thus  the  navicularii  received  one  solidus  for  every  1000  modii 
transported,  and  they  were  allowed  four  per  cent  of  waste  {Codex  Theod.  xiii.  5,  7,  anno  534); 
each  cargo  of  10,000  modii  excused  them  from  the  land-tax  for  50  jwjera,  and  they  were 
exempted  from  customs-dues  on  their  merchandise  {ibid.  14).  The  corporations  which  levied 
the  tax  in  kind  received  as  indemnity  an  epimrtrnn,  or  ad<litional  measure,  which  was  as 
much  as  -^^  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  ^^  of  wine  and  bacon. 

»  Dig.  xxvii.  1,  17,  sect.  2,  and  1.  C,  5,  sect.  12. 
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become  more  skilful  in  their  professions,  and  the  better  to  train 
their  children  to  the  same."  ^  The  legislator  of  the  fourth  century 
seeks,  therefore,  to  establish,  even  in  the  professions  which  have 
remained  free,  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  which  he 
strives  to  put  in  practice  everywhere.  "  The  mint-masters,"  writes 
Constantine  in  317,  "  must  remain  always  in  their  workshops."  - 
The  fabricenses  of  the  imperial  factories,  the  navicularii  who  trans- 
port corn,  oil,  and  supplies  due  to  the  state,''  the  metallani*  offi- 
cials, members  of  corporations  serviceable  to  the  state  or  the  cities, 
are  placed  in  the  same  condition,  which  is  really  one  of  servitude 
{serviunt).^  Ija  the  imperial  factories  the  workmen  are  branded  on 
the  arm  or  hand  with  a  mark  by  which  they  may  be  recognized 
in  case  they  escape,®  and  they  are  collectively  responsible  for  one 
another ;  the  reparation  for  one  man's  error  or  accident  falls  upon 
the  whole  corporation,  as  in  an  officimn  if  the  chief  has  been 
punished  by  a  fine,  the  employees  collectively  pay  another  equal 
in  amount,  or  even  larger. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  engineers,  who  at  a  very 
early  date  were   attached  to  the  legions,  whom  we  find  still  thus 

^  .  .  .  pl  ipgi  periliores  fieri  ei  Jilios  stios  erudire  {Codex,  x.  64,  1). 

2  Codex  Theod.  X.  20,  i.  Cf.  ibid.  xiv.  7,  1,  and  xii.  19,  2.  There  were  ten  imperial 
mints. 

'  Dig.  iv.  6,  sect.  5.  Whoever  had  a  vessel  in  the  Tiber  was  obliged  to  put  it,  in  case  of 
need,  at  the  service  of  the  state  {Codex  Theod.  xiv.  21,  anno  364).  To  recruit  the  corporar 
tions  of  navicularii,  crews  were  impressed,  and  sometimes  owners  (ibid.  xiii.  5,  1,  anno  309). 

*  Sint  perpeiuo  navicularii  {Codex  Theod.  xiii.  5,  14,  and  19,  annis  371  et  390); 
Metallarii  qui  migrarunt  .  .  .  ad  propriae  originis  slirpem  laremgue  revocentur  {ibid.  x.  19,  15, 
anno  424).  In  his  law  Dc  Sicariis  {Codex  Theod.  xiv.  4,  1,  anno  334,  and  in  the  law  of  317  in 
the  Code,  xi.  7,  1)  Constantine  shows  extreme  severity  towards  those  who  sought  to  escape 
from  their  corporation.  No  honor  can  withdraw  them  from  it ;  it  even  involves  their  lives 
{salulis  eliam  periculum  subiluro),  if  they  attempt  to  escape. 

*  Codex  Theod.  xii.  19,  2,  anno  400,  and  Codex  Jufl.  7,  7,  anno  380.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages given  them  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  indemnities  or  exemptions  from  taxes,  some  of 
these  corporations  were  strongly  guarded  from  competition.  Thus  all  merchandise  arriving  at 
Ostia  was  to  be  unloaded  by  the  government  {.laccarii).  If  the  importer  wished  to  lia\e  his 
goods  landed  by  his  own  men,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  treasury  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem 
{ibid.  xiv.  22,  1,  anno  3G4).  These  saccarii  Oslienses  remind  us  of  the  powerful  corporation  of 
porters  at  Marseilles.  See  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  107,  note  2,  the  organization  of  the  company  of  the 
mines  of  Aljiistrel. 

«  Ibiil.  X.  9,  5;  22,  4;  xi.  9,  3;  and  Codex  Jusl.  xi.  7,  2,  and  xi.  42,  10.  In  corliiiii 
cases  the  death-penalty  was  attached  to  this  offence.  Singulis  manihus  eorum  felici  nomine  pie- 
laiis  noslrae  impresao  signari  decernimus  . . .  ut  mililiae  quodam  modo  aociati  (Rescript  of  Zeno). 
Those  who  concealed  such  fugitives  were  condemned  to  the  same  workshop  {Codex  Ju.it.  xi. 
'■>,  3,  anno  39K).  Shall  we  conjecture  that  the  tattooing  which  tlic  modern  workman  often 
has  made  upon  his  arm  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  custom  ? 
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attached  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  whose  number  doubtless 
increased  with  the  number  and  variety  of  machines  which  engi- 
neering science  had  multiplied ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
shared  in  the  soldiers'  lot,  and  were  from  father  to  son  attached 
like  the  soldiers  to  the  army. 

The  corporations  devoted  to  the  public  service  included  only  a 
part  of  the  artisans  of  the  whole  Empire.  Those  who  had  never 
belonged  to  them  practised  their  trades  freely,  and,  according  to  I 
the  Roman  custom,  united  themselves  in  the  different  cities  into 
guilds,  whose  formation  the  Emperors  encouraged,  and  in  some 
cases  required.^  Some  of  these  collegia  wex'e  rich  and  important,  i 
as  had  been,  and  doubtless  still  were,  the  boatmen  of  the  Seine  ' 
and  of  the  Rhone,  and  many  other  corporations  of  trades  or 
mercantile  pursuits,  —  the  last  remnants  of  an  expiring  prosperity. 
But  lesser  ones,  formed  by  small  tradesmen  and  artisans,  vegetated 
miserably  in  city  hovels.  Of  the  degree  of  esteem  granted  to  these 
we  may  judge  when  we  find,  in  a  tariff  of  fines,  that  a  mere  decurion, 
or  a  man  belonging  by  birth  to  the  curia  {obnoxius  curiae),  is  worth 
five  collegiati?  Upon  them  rested  the  sordida  munera?  It  is  an 
old  law,  says  the  Emperor  Majorian,  that  the  collegiati  be  required 
to  perform  in  turn,  under  the  direction  of  the  curials,  all  the  ser- 
vile work  of  the  city  {ministeria  urbium) ;  ^  and  this  became  the 
legal  penalty  of  being  incorporated  into  a  college  {collcgiis  applicetur). 
Accordingly,  the  incorporated  artisan  sought  to  escape  from  his 
prison,  as  did  the  curial  from  his.  On  the  subject  of  persons  qvj, 
conditionem  propriam  reliquierunt,  the  Theodosian  Code  says : 
"  The  cities,  deprived  of  the  labor  needful  to  them,  have  lost 
much  of  their  prosperity,  since  many  of  the  collegiati,  abandoning 
their  work,  have  escaped  into  the  country,  and  live  in  remote 
and  secret  places ;  let  them  be  seized  wherever  they  can  be  found, 
and  brought  back  to  their  former  work." '' 

'  Codex  Just.  xiv.  8,  1,  anno  315. 
-  Ibid.  xii.  1,  146,  onno  395. 

'  The  law  of  the  Justinian  Code  (xi.  16,  l/i,  nnno  .'i82)  enumerates  these  base  tasks. 
*  Nov.  Majorian.  vii.  sect.  3  :  .  .  .  Quae  praecedentium  legum  praecepit  auctoritas.     Cf. 
sect.  i. 

'  Codex  Theod.  xii.  I'J,  1,  anno  400;  ibid.  xiv.  7,  1,  anno  397. 
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V.     The   CoLONi   and   the   Slaves. 

From  the  city  plebs  we  pass  to  the  rural  plebs,  that  which  is 
subject  to  the  capitatio  terrena.  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  became 
so  merciless  a  taxation.  The  coloni  of  the  treasury  had  originally 
been  excused  from  municipal  burdens  that  they  also  might  not 
be  in  any  way  distracted  from  the  culture  of  the  imperial  domain.^ 
They  had  the  family  relations ;  they  might  possess  property  to  be 
inherited  by  their  sons,  and  they  were  admitted  to  bring  suit  in 
the  courts;  but  their  condition  became  worse  as  the  class  grew 
more  numerous,  and  Cato's  frightful  language  as  to  the  slave  {in- 
stricmenticm  vocale)  was  used  in  respect  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Ulpian  they  were  reckoned  with  the  ox,  the  plough,  and  agricultural 
implements,  —  attached  to  the  soil,  the  iiistrumentum  fundi?  The 
colonus  was  sold  witli  the  laud  which  he  cultivated.  '•  If  he 
makes  his  escape,"  says  Constantine,  "let  him  be  pursued  like  the 
fugitive  slave ; "  ^  and  such  was,  notwithstanding  his  title  of  free 
man,,  the  degradation  of  his  position  that  the  healthy  mendicant, 
by  way  of  punishment,  was  condemned  to  be  a  colonus.* 

The  greater  part  of  economic  labor,  as  performed  by  the  artisan 
and  the  colonus,  became,  therefore,  very  nearly  servile.^  The 
feudal  system  used  no  harsher  language  towards  the  artisan  than 
that  employed  by  the  sons  of  Constantine  in  a  rescript :  '"  Let 
them  not  dare  to  aspire  to  any  honor,  even  if  they  might  deserve 

1  Coloni  quoque  Caesaris  a  muneribus  iiberantur  ut  idoneiores  pracdiis  Jiscalibus  habeantur 
(Dig.  1.  6,  5,  sect.  11).     On  the  formation  of  this  class,  see  Vol.  VI.  pp.  14-18. 

^  Dig.  x.xxiii.  7,  8.  In  instrumenta  fundi  .  .  .  veluti  .  .  .  villici,  boves  domiti,  pecora, 
ftercorandi  catisa  parala,  vasaque  utilia  cullurae,  quae  sunt  aratra,  falces,  etc. 

'  Codex  Tlieod.  v.  91,  anno  33'i.  Constantine  forbade  the  dividing  of  families  of 
coloni  when  the  land  was  sold  to  different  owners  (Codex  Just.  iii.  38,  ii.  antw  334). 
This  was  the  application  to  the  agricultural  laborer  of  the  favor  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  slave  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  4),  or  rather  it  was  the  renewal  of  a  provision  of  the  law.< 
by  which  the  coloni  had  probably  been  long  benefited.  The  coloni  could  possess  as  their 
own  a  peculium  gained  from  the  produ(-ts  of  their  farms,  and,  consequently,  land  bought 
with  their  own  money. 

*  Codex  Just.  xi.  25,  anno  382. 

'  We  have  just  seen  (p.  34)  that  the  professions  which  we  call  liberal,  those  of  the 
physician,  architect,  teacher,  painter,  sculptor,  etc.,  remained  free  (Codex  T/ieod.  xiii.  4, 
1-4,  and  Codex  Just.  x.  <!4,   1). 
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it.  the  men  who  are  covered  with  the  filth  of  labor  {omni  offici- 
oritm  faece),  and  let  them  remain  forever  in  their  own  condition  "  ' 
Thus  was  prepared  what  alarmed  witnesses  of  contemporary  agita- 
tions have  called,  while  wishing  it  existed  still,  '•  the  solid  gear- 
ing of  social  conditions  in  the  Middle  x\ges." 

The    great    evil    of    the    ancient    civilization    had   been   slavery. 
The  Church  mitigated   it  in    a  fatherly    spirit,   for  the   reason  that 


THE   CULTURE    OF    THE    VINE. 


mercy  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  Gospel ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Church 
does  not  propose  to  change  either  political  organizations  or  social 
conditions,  the  evil  itself  was  permitted  to  remain.  Saint  Paul 
assures  the  believers  that  they  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ; '  but  he 
makes  them  no  promise  of  earthly  equality.  Accordingly,  the  bish- 
ops themselves  held  slaves,  even  for  their  personal  service.  Those 
belonging  to  Georgios,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  copied  so  many 
manuscripts  for  him  that  they  made  for  him  the  valuable  library 

*  Codex  Jmt.  xii.  1,  6:  .  .  .  Si  ijuis  merueril  repellatur.  Theodosius,  speaking  of  a 
slave,  calls  him  servili  faece  descendetis  (Codex  Tlieod.  xvi.  5,  21).  The  s.ame  expres. 
sion  had  been  used  by  Cicero.  Tlie  humiitores  were  always  objects  of  contempt  to  the 
Roman  aristocracy. 

-  Fresco  dating  from  about  tlie  year  300.  Painting  from  a  cubiculum  in  the  cata- 
.omb  of  Praetextatus  (Parker,   Catal.  No.  1882). 

•  Galatians  iii.  28. 
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of  which  Julian  speaks  with  envy.'  In  his  will  Saint  Gregory  be- 
queaths '^  to  the  Russian  virgin "  two  maid-servants,  who,  after 
her,  shall  belong  to  the  church  of  Nazianzen.  When,  in  the  fifth 
century,  the  body  of  clergy  became  the  greatest  land-owners  in 
the  Empire,  they  had,  as  such,  multitudes  of  slaves,  whom  they 
treated  mildly ;   but  while   they   favored   enfranchisements   by  pri- 


A   SHEPHERD    AND    A    WOMAN    DRIVING    BULLOCKS.^ 


vate   individuals,  they  did  not  enfranchise  extensively  themselves, 
for  they  needed  all  these  laborers  to  cultivate  their  vast  domains.^ 

Softened  in  character,  but  still  preserved  by  the  Church,  sla- 
very was  maintained  by  Constantine,  who  in  certain  cases  increased 
the  rigor  of  the  penal  laws  applicable  to  slaves  as  such ;  *  and  this 

'  Letter  9. 

-  From  the   Verrjil  of  the  Vatican. 

'  See  on  this  point  the  learned  essay  by  M.  Fournier :  Les  Affranchissemenls  du  cinquihne 
au  huili'eme  siicle,  in  the  Revue  historique,  January,  1883. 
*  See  on  this  subject,  Vol.  VII.  p.  550,  note  2. 
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severity  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  was  not  likely  to  inspire 
more  pity  in  the  hearts  of  those  masters  who  had  not  learned 
compassion  from  the  teaching  of  the  gospel.^ 

A  society  in  which  existed  so  many  forms  of  servitude,  and 
in  which  so  many  men  were  striving  to  escape  from  the  condition 
into  which  they  had  been  born,  was,  indeed,  sick  unto  death. 
The  ancient  slavery  had  produced  terrible  distress ;  but  at  least 
above  it  there  was  a  class  of  free  and  proud  men,  capable  of 
great  things,  and  doing  such.  Above  the  forms  of  servitude  which 
we  have  here  depicted,  what  was  there  ?  Nothing.  Liberty  is 
sometimes  a  stormy  life ;  but  under  despotism  is  formed  only  the 
stagnant  marsh  whence  escape  deadly  miasmata. 


VI.  — The  Armt. 

But  did  Constantine  at  least  save  the  oldest  and  best  of  his 
country's  institutions,  that  to  which  Diocletian  had  lately  restored 
its  discipline  and  strength,  —  the  military  organization  ?  In  the 
Early  Empire  the  legion,  with  its  cavalry,  auxiliaries,  and  engines 
of  war,  was  an  actual  army-corps,  complete  in  itself  ;  and  all  these 
corps,  the  praetorians  alone  excepted,  were  alike.  In  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus  there  were  thirty -three  of  these  ranged  along 
the  frontier ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  there  were  one 
hundred  and  seventj'-five  legions,^  posted  for  the  most  part  in  the 
interior.  During  eighteen  years  of  civil  war  the  Emperors  had 
gathered  around  themselves,  for  protection  against  rivals,  the  best 
troops  of  the  Empire,  and  had  dismantled  the  lines  of  defence 
without  caring  for  the  Bai'barians,  who,  moreover,  were  kept 
almost  motionless  outside  the  Roman  intrenchments  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  heavy  blows  with  which  they  had  been  chastised  during 
the  period  of  the  tetrarchy.  Of  that  which  had  been  a  need  of 
the  moment,  Constantine  made  a  principle  of  government.  He 
did,  it  is  true,  intrust  the  protection  of  the  fi'ontier  to  corps  per- 

»  Cf.  Wallon,  Hist,  de  I'esdavage,  iii.  .191. 

^  Marquardt,  Ilandh.  ii.  588,  from  the  NnlUia  illgnitnlum.  —  Ler/ionuvi  nomen  in  exercitu 
permancl  hodie,  sed  .  .  .  robur  infraclitm  isl  (Vcgetius,  ii.  .'i). 
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manently  stationed  there ;  but  he  divided  up  the  legionary  array 
among  the  provincial  cities  where  it  seemed  to  him  most  thor- 
oughly to  protect  his  personal  safety.  This  was  the  overthrow 
of  that  S3'stem  whose  value  had  been  proved  under  Augustus, 
Hadrian,  and  Diocletian ;  it  was  also  the  destruction  of  whatever 
remained  of  the  military  spirit.  "The  small  garrisons  destroy  dis- 
cipline," were  the  words  of  Trajan ;  and  we  repeat  them  after 
him.      Read  what 


an  officer  of  Con- 
stantine  thinks  of 
these  dissolute  sol- 
diers whose  cup  is 
heavier  than  their 
sword,  who  are  in- 
solent and  rapa- 
cious towards  their 
fellow-citizens,  and 
cowardly  towards 
the  enemy  because 
they  have  become 
so  effeminate.^ 

We  have  seen 
that  the  rule  of  the 
division  of  powers 
put  in  practice  in 
the  civil  admin- 
istration had  been  applied  to  the  army,  and  that  Constantine 
had  four  or  five  different  classes  of  soldiers.  The  domestici  and 
scolares  were  two  splendid  corps  wlio  guarded  the  imperial  resi- 
dences. When  these  soldiers  appeared,  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
standing  in  rank  under  the  porticos  or  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
palace,  their  height,  their  gilded  shields,  their  glittering  armor, 
excited  admiration.^  All  modern  courts  have  also  had  these  privi- 
leged corps,  which  seem  to  enhance  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
and  secure  the  safety  of  the  sovereign.     In  reality,  the  proteetores 

'  Ferox  erat  in  suok  miles  et  rapax,  ignavus  vera  in  hostes  et  fractus  (Amm.  Marcellinus, 
xxii.  4 ;  Zosimtis,  ii.  34). 

''  Corippus  {De  Laudib.  Juslini  minoris,  iii.  versus  157  et  seq.)  describes  one  of  these 
ceremonies. 


ROMAN   HORSEMAN    (FROM    TRAJAX's    COLUMN). 
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were  only  show-troops,  as  useless  to  the  state  as  had  been  the 
pi'aetorians,  their  predecessors,,  but  less  formidable  than  they, 
because  less  numerous. 

The  comitatenses  were  of  more  value ;  but  the  principle  being 
once  admitted  of  dispersing  the  army  through  the  cities  of  the 
interior,  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  the  corps,  in  order  to 
■establish  many  small  garrisons,  reducing  in  each  corps  tlie  number 
of  soldiers,  so  that  the  treasury  and  the  people  should  not  be 
exhausted.  Under  Diocletian  the  legion  still  consisted  of  six 
thousand  men,  —  this  at  least  is  the  number  of  the  Jovians  and 
the  Herculians  according  to  Vegetius.  Shortly  after  Constantine, 
it  was  impossible  to  put  in  the  field  a  force  of  that  number 
without  calling  out  live  legions ;  twelve  were  united  for  some 
trivial  expedition  into  the  Caucasus,  and  seven  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  small  fortified  town  of  Amida,  attacked  by  the  Pei'sians, 
and  were  not  able  to  defend  it.^  Five  hundred  years  earlier,  the 
legions  had  sufficed  to  vanquish  Antiochus  and  subjugate  Asia 
Minor ;  but  at  that  time  the  legion  was  that  strong  and  supple 
body  which  has  been  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  great  soldiers 
of  every  age. 

Nowhere,  then,  could  there  be  found  in  the  Empire  of  Con- 
stantine great  masses  of  soldiers  capable  of  encouraging  ambitious 
designs  ;  and  this  dispersion  facilitated  the  action  of  the  magistri 
milituin,  and  even  the  indirect  surveillance  of  the  civil  magistrates 
and  of  the  curiosi,  who  wore  able  very  quickly  to  discover  and 
denounce  any  project  of  sedition.  To  this  we  must  add  that,  the 
infantry  and  the  cavalry  having  each  its  own  special  chief,  an 
army  capable  of  efficient  action  could  not  be  formed  without  the 
Emperor's  will  or  without  an  agreement  between  these  two  chief 
officers ;  furthermore,  that  between  these  two  there  always  existed 
jealous}-  rather   than    any    dangerous    cordiality ;    and    finally,   that 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xviii.  9;  xix.  2;  xxvii.  12  and  IG  ;  Zosimus,  v.  45.  Ilonorius,  shut 
up  in  Ravenna,  was  joined  tliere  b_v  five  legions,  forming  a  total  of  four  tliousand  men.  and 
seven  corps,  collected  by  Stilielio  for  a  very  important  expedition,  gave  him  only  five  thousand 
soldiers  in  all.  Upon  which  Tillcmont  remarks  that  the  legions  had  at  that  time  sometimes 
twelve  hundred  men,  sometimes  even  fewer,  —  seven  hundred.  (Cf.  Mem.  dc  I' Acad,  dcs  inscr. 
XXV.  481,  and  Kuhn,  Ver/ass.  des  rom.  Reichs,  i.  sect.  140.)  Procopius  {Hist.  seer.  24)  gives 
the  most  melancholy  ])icture  of  the  army.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  nobles  refused 
service,  and  the  notables  of  the  cities  were  no  less  reluctant  to  enter  the  army.  Aur. 
Victor  {Caes.  41)  says  of  Constantine  that  he  changed  the  military  organization  completely. 
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the  commissariat,  entirely  separated  from  tlie  command,  was 
intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  the  praetorian  prefect,  who  was 
also  the  paymaster  of  the  troops,'  —  and  we  shall  see  that,  while 
the  generals  indeed  had  soldiers,  they  had  not  the  means  either 
to  pay  or  feed  them.  The  campaigns  of  Julian  in  Gaul  show  the 
dangers  of  these  jealous  precautions,  as  well  as  their  inefficiency. 
In  this  system  all  possible  provision  had  been  made  for  the  security 
of  the  Emperor,  and  very  little  for  that  of  the  state ;  an  ancient 
writer  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  Empire  to  the  military  regula- 
tions of.  Constantine.^  Zosiraus  might  have  added  that  palace- 
conspiracies  were  now  to  take  the  place  of  military  seditions,  while 
even  the  latter  were  not  wholly  to  cease. 

Unlike  the  legionaries,  the  ripenses  were  permanently  established 
ill  the  districts  where  they  served.  With  them  and  among  them 
were  old  soldiers  who,  having  attained  the  veteran  standing,  received 
a  little  piece  of  land  on  the  frontier ;  this  was  to  be  an  heredi- 
tary possession,  accompanied  by  the  obligation  for  the  son  to  take 
his  father's  place  in  the  ranks,  or  else  the  land  would  revert  to 
the  state.^  The  same  condition  of  military  service  was  made 
to   the   Barbarians   receiving    Laetic*    lands   from    the    Empire, — 

'  Zosiraus,  ii.  33. 

-  Zosimus,  ii.  34.  Lydus  {Dc  ilcujiftr.  iii.  31,  40)  fleplores  the  unguarded  condition  of 
the  Daniibian  frontier  after  the  dispersal  of  the  troops  through  Asia. 

'  Ale.\ander  Severns,  Aurelian,  and  Probus  had  given  the  soldiers  fields  and  farms,  with 
the  slaves  .tnd  domestic  animals  necessary  for  agriculture,  —  a  possession  which  became  heredi- 
tary on  condition  that  the  sons,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  should  enter  the  service.  Constan- 
tino made  in  320  a  general  regulation  of  this  matter.  He  decided  that  there  should  be 
granted  to  veterans  new  land,  free  from  tax  in  perpetuity  (vacanlcs  terras,  perpetuo  immiinrx), 
■ibfioa  folks  to  buy  what  was  needful  for  agriculture,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  hundred  bushels 
(mo(lii)  of  grain  and  seeds  {fruges promiscuae)  ;  the  ta.\  on  sales  {liistralis  collatio)  not  to  be 
levied  upon  them  for  products  of  which  the  price  was  less  than  100  folles  (Codex  Thenil. 
viii.  2,  3).  A  law  of  366  gave  them  absolute  immunity  in  buying  and  selling  (Jhid.  !)). 
Under  Constantine,  and  probably  before  his  time,  the  soldier  who  had  the  right  of  citizenship 
enjoyed  exemption  from  taxes  for  himself,  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  wife  (.  .  .  suum 
rapul,  patris  el  malris  el  uxoris  .  .  .  excusent  .  .  .  ita  tamen  ttl  .  .  .  vere  prnprias  facidlates 
excuxent).  He  had  this  exemption  for  himself  only  if  he  served  as  an  auxiliary.  (See  Codex 
Thcod.  tit.  vii.  20,  4,  and  Godefroy,  commentary  on  this  title.)  Accordinglv.  the  sons  of  veterans 
who  sought  to  escajie  from  their  father's  profession  were  carefully  sought  for,  that  they  niislit 
be  compelled  to  return  to  the  service,  or  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  municipal  burdens 
(inuneril)iis  alque  ohseijuiis  municipalihun.  —  Codex  Tlieod.  vii.  22,  I  and  2,  aH;i/s  311)  el  326; 
and  xii.  1,  \:>,  anno  327;   18,  anno  329). 

■•  See  Vol.  VII.  371,  note  1.  These  lands  were  not  always  of  the  best.  Certain  soldiers  — 
in  revolt,  it  is  true  —  complained,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tiberius,  that  to  the  veterans  were 
given  only  swamps  and  rocky  lands  {per  nomen  agroriim,  uligines  pallidum  i-el  inculla  monlium. 
—  Bull,  e'pigr.  de  la  ijaule,  1883,  p.  1). 
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an  official  colonization  which  probably  succeeded  no  better  than 
that  attempted  by  France  in  Algeria.  A  great  modern  state, 
Austria,  having  established  a  similar  organization,  abandoned  it. 
It  is  not  thus  that  this  matter  was   handled  under  the  Republic 

and  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Empire.  Then, 
after  a  victory,  it  was 
usual  to  give  to  Ro- 
man colonists  the  half 
of  a  city  and  of  its 
territory ;  and  these 
colonies,  rapidly  be- 
coming prosperous, 
latinized  all  the  West, 
and  the  northern  part 
of  Africa. 

While  these  ripen- 
ses  were  no  very  con- 
siderable force,  the 
Barbarians  received 
into  the  legions  of 
the  interior,  into  the 
corps  posted  on  the 
iNsiGxi.A.  OF  THE  COUNT  OF  THE  DOMESTICS.'  froutiers.  and  cvcn  ni- 

to  the  Palatine  guard, 
were  a  danger.  Still  more  imprudent  was  it  to  take  whole  tribes 
into  the  pay  of  the  Empire.  Constantine  thus  received  forty  thou- 
sand Goths,  who  served  as  a  national  corps  (foederati).  He  believed 
it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Rome  to  show  Salians  and  Alemanni 
and  Bructeri  in  public  office,  and  their  rude  fellow-countrymen 
under  the  standards,  as  if  the  Barbaric  world  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  live  within  the  great  civilized  Empire,  or,  as  the  Emperors 
expressed  it,  "In  the  bosom  of  Roman  felicity."  "Let  the  Bar- 
barians supply  soldiers,"  the  courtiers  said,  "  and  then  we  can 
have  gold  from  the  provinces,  instead  of  recruits."  ^  The  tax 
was    a    lucrative    one,    for    exemption    from    military    duty    cost 


•  Nolilia  dignilatum.  Seek,  p.  ."JO. 


.\mni.  .Marcellinus,  xix.  11. 
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twentj'-five,  thirty,  or  thirty-six  gold  solidi.'  But  this  gold, 
levied  upon  Roman  cowardice,  went  to  the  Barbarians ;  and 
we  shall  see  these  dangerous  auxiliaries  warning  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  left  behind  in  German  forests,  of  the  designs  of  the 
Romans  against  them,  and  deserters  from  their  ranks  guiding 
bands  of  German  or  Persian  plunderers  to  the  pillage  of  the 
provinces.^  In  distributing  the  Goths  through  his  cohorts, 
Claudius  II.  had  said :  '•  It  is  a  reinforcement  that  should  be 
felt,  and  not  seen ;  "  and  Probus  did  the  same,  receiving  into 
his  army  but  one  foreigner  to  every  ten  Romans.  But  this  pru- 
dent limit  was  no  longer  observed.  From  day  to  day  the  number 
of  Barbarians  of  every  race  increased  in  the  Roman  army ;  they 
filled  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  especially  the  cavalry,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  their  chiefs  might  be  seen  preceded  by 
the  lictors  and  invested  with  the  consular  toga.^  Gratian  went 
even  farther  than  this :  he  took  pleasure  in  wearing  the  cos- 
tume of  those  whom  the  Emperors  of  an  earlier  day  had  repre- 
sented on  tlieir  triumphal    columns  as  captives  or  suppliants  ;    and 

■  Codex  Theod.  vii.  13,  laws  7,  l.S,  annis  375  et  397.  Socrates  {Hist.  eccl.  iv.  34)  says 
that  Valens  raised  the  sum  payable  for  e.xemption  to  eighty  solidi. 

^  A  deserter  from  the  Roman  army  guided  the  expedition  of  Sapor  in  Mesopotamia  (359), 
after  having  revealed  to  him  the  condition  of  the  troops  and  fortresses  in  that  province ;  it  is 
said  that  the  representations  made  by  another  induced  the  Alemanni  to  undertake  the  great 
invasion  of  357.  In  354,  secret  information  transmitted  to  the  Alemanni  prevented  Constan- 
tius  from  surprising  them  on  crossing  the  Rhine ;  three  Alemanni,  who  had  the  title  of  count 
and  held  important  offices  at  court,  were  suspected  of  this  treason  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xiv. 
10).  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  a  secret  correspondence  was  discovered  between  certain 
Alemanni  serving  in  the  Roman  army  and  the  king  of  this  nation,  whom  the  Emperor 
considered  his  most  formidable  enemy  (ihld.  xxix.  4,  ad  fin.).  We  know  how  Gratian 
was  prevented  from  bringing  aid  to  Yalens  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hadrianople.  In 
respect  to  the  great  number  of  Barbarians  serving  in  the  Roman  army,  see  the  Notitia  dig- 
nilatum  and  Richt«r,  Z>a.s-  We.stromische  Reich,  pp.  2\9  et  seq.  Like  all  German  authors,  Richter 
naturally  finds  this  invasion  very  advantageous  "for  the  rejuvenating  of  the  world"  (fUr  die 
Verjiingitng  iter  Welt).  This  is  the  old  and  false  theory  that  the  young,  rich  blood  of  the  Bar- 
barians renewed  the  impoverished  blood  of  Gaul,  —  whence  the  Germans  disappeared  so  quickly 
that  they  left  but  a  very  small  number  of  words  in  the  French  language. 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xx.  10 :  Barbaras  omnium  primus  ad  usque  Jiisces  auxerat  ut  trahes 
con.iulares.  However,  no  Barbarian  names  appear  in  the  consular  Fasti;  but  almost  all  the  offi- 
cers mentioned  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  have  these  names,  and  we 
have  also  seen  that  the  Barbarians  assumed  Roman  designations  ;  for  example,  two  kings  of  the 
Alemanni  were  called  Ursicinus  and  Scra])ion  (Ibid.  xvi.  12).  Eusebius  (Life  nf  Constanline, 
iv.  7)  says  that  Constantine  took  pleasure  in  having  them  about  him,  that  he  loaded  them  with 
gifts  and  raised  them  to  public  honor.  These  Barbarians,  except  in  the  case  of  individual 
grants,  had  not  the  jus  connubii  with  the  citizens  {Codex  Theod.  iii.  14,  anno  370)  ;  but  they 
sonn  became  so  numerous  in  the  Empire  that  Ilonorius  was  obliged  to  remove  this  disability 
(Prudentius,  Contra  Symmachum.  ii.  012). 
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two  Germans,  Magnentius  and  Sylvanus,  after  his  time  assumed 
the  purple  in  Gaul.  If  we  except  the  count  Theodosius  and  ;i 
few  other  Roman  generals,  the  great  soldiers  of  the  Empire  in 
the  fourth  century  are  Merobaud,  consul  in  377,  Mellobaud. 
count  of  the  domestics,  Bauto,  Frigerid,  Arbogast,  Richomer, 
Stilicho,  Alaric,  —  whose  names  iudicate  their  origin,  —  not  to 
mention  those  who,  lilce  the  Sarmatian  Victor,  the  Laetic  Mag- 
nentius and  the  Frank  Sylvanus,  concealed  their  Barbaric  origui 
under  Roman  names.  Their  presence  in  the  great  offices  demon- 
strates the  loss  of  the  military  qualities  in  the  mass  of  the  Graeco- 
Latin  populations,  as  in  the  second  century  the  advent  of  the 
provincial  Emperors  had  marked  the  decline  of  the  Italiot  races. 

Thus  Constantine  divides  the  army,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
lowers  its  tone.  He  seeks  to  shelter  himself  from  the  shocks 
whereby  thrones  are  overturned,  and  in  so  doing  he  enfeebles  the 
state ;  but  he  does  not  prevent  revolutions.  What,  compared  with 
the  legionaries  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Early  Empire,  are  these 
soldiei's  recruited  among  the  Barbarians  or  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  Roman  society,  whom  Constantine  brands  upon  the  arm  like  so 
many  criminal  slaves,^  and  whose  profits  and  honors  increase  as 
their  military  value  diminishes  ?  To  the  ripenses  was  allotted  only 
two  thirds  the  pay  of  the  palatini ;  twenty-four  years  of  service 
was  required  from  them,  instead  of  twenty  ;  -  and  into  these  corps 
were  received  those  recruits  whom  insufficient  size  or  strength 
excluded  from  the  comitatenses?  To  this  refuse  of  the  army  was 
intrusted  the  guard  of  tlie  frontiers. 

A  contemporary  of  Ju.stinian  writes  that  the  army  of  this 
Emperor,  which  should  number  645,000  men,  consisted  of  only 
150,000,* — which  does  not  mean  that  these  were  all  that  were  iu 
pay.  A  fraudulent  absence  from  the  standards  was  extremely  com- 
mon among  the  troops  of  the  Later  Empire ;  and  this  military  crime. 

'  Punclttrh  in  cute  punctis  (Vegefius,  i.  8;  ii.  5).  This  had  not  yet  become  the  custom  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  See,  Vol.  VII.  p.  412,  the  story  of  Saint  Maximilian,  where  on  the 
entrance  of  the  recruit  into  the  service  the  putting  a  leathern  string  bearing  his  nunil)er  about 
the  neck  is  all  that  is  done.  A  jurisconsult,  contemporary  of  Constantine,  speaks  of  the  tax 
on  soldiers  as  like  the  tax  on  cattle  {Di;;.  1.  4,  18,  sect.  3).     See  Vol.  VII.  pp.  18S  et  scq. 

-  Codex  Theofl.  viii.  1,  10,  and  vii.  20,  4.  The  same  difference  had  formerly  existed 
between  the  praetorian  cohorts  and  the  legions. 

»  Codex  Theod.  vii.  22.  8.  ntino  ,f  72. 

*  AgatUias,  v.  l.'i,  p.  ,'!t)5  (ed.  of  Hunii). 
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whose  frequenc}^  is  revealed  by  a  law  of  the  year  406,  evidently 
began  much  earlier,  for  Libanius,  a  contemporary  of  Constantine, 
mentions  it  with  indignation.'  The  army  had  for  many  years 
fallen  very  low  in 
public  estimation  :  the 
Emperors,  from  jeal- 
ousy, had  banished 
the  hio;her  classes  from 
it  ;  a  long-continued 
prosperity  had  turned 
away  the  lower  classes. 
The  Roman  army, 
formerly  so  renowned, 
was  now  so  despised 
that  a  master  of  the 
cavalry  did  not  ap- 
pear worthy  of  any 
consideration  from  a 
provincial  governor  ; 
that  not  one  duke  ob- 
tained under  Constan- 
tius  the  title  of  claris- 
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simiis,  of  which  the 
Emperors  were  so  lav- 
ish ;  *  and  that  the  ojjiciuui  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  every  district 
to  pursue  robbers  {stationarii)  was  counted  among  the  sordida  munera. 
This  contempt  had  produced  its  usual  effects;  feeling  that  he  was 
despised,  the  soldier  avenged  himself  by  deserving  to  be  so.* 
'•We  pay  our  troops,"  says  Synesius  later,  "and  we  are  obliged 
to  defend  them. "  ■'  The  army  of  Aurelian,  of  Probus,  and  of 
Diocletian  was  still  a  formidable  one ;  but  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  this    mighty  instrument   of   the  prosperity  of   Rome  was 

'  In  his  treatise  Ufpl  rav  ■Kpoarairiuju.  Sec  Godefroy's  commentary  on  the  law  of  40G 
{Codex  Theoil.  vii.  4,  28  and  29)  and  upon  tlie  stillatura,  a  portion  of  the  military  pay  left 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  by  the  differenfe  between  the  number  of  soldiers  on  the  lists 
and  the  number  present  under  the  standards.  I^ator  we  shall  see  with  what  small  armies- 
Julian  defended  (Jaul  and  undertook  to  eonquer  the  whole  Empire. 

2  Nolilia  iliijnilalnm,  Seek's  edition,  p.  58,  and  Bucking's,  p.  07. 

'  Amro.  Mareellinus,  xxi.  16. 

*  Ihiil.  xxi.  IG.  '  Letter  72. 
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but    a   worthless    sword,   ready   to    break    at    the    first    encounter. 

When  once  the  Barbarians 
should  come,  there  would  be 
need  of  no  long-continued 
efforts  to  bring  about  the 
great  destruction.' 

The  rigorous  classification 
which  the  Roman  world  had 
undergone  was  not  offensive 
to  it ;  the  Roman  had  al- 
ways been  gratified  by  hav- 
ing his  place  definitely  fixed, 
even  were  it  at  the  foot  of 
the  social  scale.  The  artisan 
was  never  ashamed  of  his 
trade,  —  he  had  his  tools  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb ;  the 
corporations  had  their  ban- 
ners, which  they  carried  on  oc- 
casion   of  public  festivities  ;  ^ 

'  See  the  sad  picture  drawn  by  Vege- 
tius  a  half-century  later.  "  The  old  dis- 
cipline is  lost.  Our  cavalry  have  borrowed 
the  weapons  of  the  (lotlis,  the  Alani,  and 
the  Huns,  and  our  infantry  are  almost  dis- 
armed {pediles  nwlat(js').  They  obtained 
from  Gratian  permission  to  give  up  cala- 
phractas  et  cassides.  Sic  deteclis  pecloribus  et  capitibus  .  .  .  multitudine  sagitlariorum  saepe 
deleli  sunt  .  .  .  ita  Jit  ut  non  de  pugna,  sed  de  fuga  cogitant  qui  in  acie  nudi  exponuntur  ad 
vuiyiera  (De  Re  milil.  i.  20).  In  the  next  j)aragraph  he  adds:  "  AVe  no  longer  even  know  how 
to  fortify  a  camp,  Itujus  rci  scientia  prorsus  intercidit."  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Gordian  III.  it 
had  been  necessary  for  Timesitheus  to  compel  the  army  to  resume  the  old  Roman  custom 
of  fortifying  a  camp  every  night. 

-  Bas-relief  from  the  tomb  of  P.  Boitenos  or  Bertenos-Hermes,  bedstead-maker  (cleinope- 
gon).  On  this  bas-relief,  of  Parian  marble,  are  represented  compasses,  a  square,  a  plane,  and 
a  fourth  implement,  resembling  th<at  now  used  by  carpenters  in  tracing  irregular  curves.  A 
triangle  surmounts  the  whole.     (Museum  of  the  Louvre.)     See  our  Vol.  VI.  pp.  94  et  nefj. 

'  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  108.  Tlie  Nolilia  enumerates  an  immense  number  of  legions,  cohorts, 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  garrison,  in  the  cities  and  provinces.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the 
Empire  h.id  a  vast  army,  with  millions  of  men  in  actual  service.  Upon  paper  the  enumeration 
is  very  formidable,  but  history  reduces  these  forces  to  very  small  proportions.  With  twenty- 
five  thousand  .soldiers  only,  Constantine  crossed  the  Alps  to  overthrow  Maxentius ;  with  even 
fewer,  twenty  thousand,  he  made  his  first  campaign  against  Licinius.  Tlie  C'ount  Theodosius 
had  but  thirty-five  buudrcd  to  re-take  Africa  from  Firmus,  whicli,  in  the  lime  of  Sliliilio,  five 
thousand  re-conquer  from  Gildo.     Julian  has  tliirteen  thousand  when  lie  drives  bivek  the  great 
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provinces   and    cities    had   theii-   emblems,^  the    soldier   his    decora- 
tions,   the   functionary    his   insignia,  varying    with    the    office,  and 


THE   SPHINX,    ONE   OF    THE    EMBLEMS    OF    EGYPT.* 


bestowed  with  it ;  the  judge  did  not  appear  at  the  tribunal  with- 
out his.      A  purple  belt  with  gold  buckle  distinguished  the  official 

Alemannic  invasion  ;  twenty  thousand  when  he  prepares  to  dispute  the  Empire  with  Constan- 
tius;  in  the  expedition  into  Persia,  for  which  he  was  a  year  in  preparing,  and  withdrew  nearly 
all  the  troops  from  the  other  frontiers,  he  took  with  him  into  Babylonia,  to  strike  his  great 
blow  at  the  hereditary  enemy,  but  sixty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  cm- 
ployed  upon  his  thousand  vessels ;  and  he  says  that  when  the  war  between  Sapor  and  Con- 
stantine  broke  out,  the  Empire  of  the  East  was  destitute  of  all  military  resources.  Lastly,  in 
almost  all  the  wars  of  the  fourth  century  we  nowhere  see,  with  the  exception  of  the  battle  of 
Mursa,  any  great  forces  hurled  against  the  foreign  enemy  or  against  the  rebels. 

'  On  many  coins  we  see  characteristic  emblems  of  Africa,  Egypt,  the  Cyrenai'ca,  and  other 
provinces.  On  other  coins  there  are  velera  chntalis  insir/nin.  Cf.  Or.-IIenzen,  No.  6,850, 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Constantinc.  For  military  decorations,  see  ihirl.  No.  6,830,  and  in 
the  Index,  p.  144.     The  ornamenta  consularia,  praelorin,  are  well  known. 

'  This  valuable  cameo,  in  Oriental  sardonyx,  called  the  Tazza  Farnese,  is  eight  centimetres 
in  diameter.     The  personages  represented  are  believed  to  be  as  follows  :  seated  on  the  sphinx, 

VOL.    VIII.  4 
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in  active  service.  l/xTr/ja/fros,  from  the  mere  titulary.^  The  person 
adorning  himself  with  insignia  to  which  he  had  no  right  was 
punished,  according  to  his  station,  with  death  or  banishment  ; 
and  this  legislation  was  ancient,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Ulpian. 
Paulus,  and  Modestinus.-  The  more  evidently  the  Empire  tottered 
to  its  downfall,  the  closer  did  the  Emperors  draw  the 
bonds  whicli  the}'  thought  might  retard  the  catas- 
trophe ;  but  these  were  only  the  wrappings  drawn 
tightly  around  a  mummy.  Valentinian,  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius  each  promulgated  many  laws  "  for  the 
maintenance  of  orders  of  rank."  * 
This  classification  of  persons  retarded  the  action  of  society. 
The  relations  which  men  naturally  have  with  each  other,  in  which 
a  free  activity  is  displayed  and  intellect  developed,  being  replaced 
by  artificial  and  constrained  relations,  each  lived  confined  in  his 
corner,  so  that  the  mental  horizon  was  low  and  narrow.  This 
regime  had  now  been  long  in  existence,  and  consequently  pagan 
society  had  long  been  iwwerless  to  produce  men  of  distinguished 
ability ;  and  although  now  the  other,  namely  Christian  society, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  make  itself  conspicuous,  was  capable 
of  forming  such,  the  state  still  gained  no  advantage,  for  these 
men  who  aimed  at  Heaven,  were  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  earth. 

Isis,  holding  an  ear  of  corn ;  near  tlic  fig-trcc,  tlic  Nile,  witli  cornucopia;  at  the  riglit  two 
nymphs,  protectresses  of  Kgvpt;  in  the  centre,  a  prince,  with  the  attril)utes  of  IIoriis-,\pollo; 
above,  the  Winds,  whose  breath,  slackening  the  current  of  the  river,  favor  the  inundation,  while 
IIoras-A]iollo,  with  his  hydraulic  puiuji,  ])revcnts  it  from  being  too  much  disjierscd.  The 
crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and  ibis  were  also  symbols  of  Kgypt.  (See  Vol.  VII.  p.  91,  a  coin  of 
Caracalla.)  We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  cameo,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Hadrian's  Villa,  may  be  of  the  Antonine  period.  The  two  figures  of  the  u])per  part  recall 
by  their  pose  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina  (Vol.  V.  p.  48S).  This  cameo  and  the  horseman  ol 
the  Column  of  Trajan  show,  being  compared  with  the  designs  given  of  the  third  aud  fourtli 
centuries,  how  great  and  sudden  was  the  decline  in  art.     (From  the  Museum  of  \a))les.) 

1  Lydus,  JJe  mayhlr.  ii.  l.'i. 

"  Dig.  iii.  1,  1,  sect.  5;  xlviii.  10,  27,  sect.  2;  Paul,  Sent.  v.  25,  sect.  11. 

*  Egypt  holding  a  sistrum  (reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of  Hadrian). 

*  .  .  .  Ut  lUgnilaluin  ordo  servelur.    Cf.  Godefroy,  PanUillon  to  Codex  Theod.  vi.  5,  1  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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'     VII.  —  Summary. 

The  reign  of  Constantine,  lasting  thirty-two  years,  was  the 
longest  the  Empire  had  known  since  Augustus.  Time,  therefore, 
was  liberally  granted  to  this  Emperor.  How  he  employed  it,  we 
have  seen ;  and  we  may  now  inquire  what  place  it  is  fitting  to 
assign  him  in  the  series  of  Emperors  of  Rome.  A  great  place, 
assuredly.  At  the  same  time  there  was  much  '"  miry  clay " 
mingled  with  the  iron  of  his  statue.  His  military  fame  is  derived 
only  from  victories  gained  in  the  civil  wars ;  his  penal  laws  are 
atrocious ;  ^  and  while  he  had  upon  his  lips  Christian  words,  he  had 
never  Christian  sentiments  in  his  heart.^  His  reign  is  full  of 
murders,  his  palace  reddened  with  blood ;  he  put  to  death  his 
wife,  his  son,  his  father-in-law,  and  many  of  his  near  kindred, 
including  young  children. 

The  organization  of  his  army  was  bad,  the  policy  of  his  later 
years  imprudent,  his  financial  system  worthless,  —  although  this,  it 
is  true,  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors. 

On  the  pages  of  the  Notitia  dujnitatuin,  where  the  insignia  of 
the  praetorian  prefects  are  represented,  we  see  women  personifying 
the  provinces,  and  holding  in  their  hands  vases  filled  with  coins. 
It  is  a  faithful  representation  of  this  Empire,  in  which  the  art  of 
governing  was  reduced  to  the  art  of  making  gold.^     And  this  gold, 

*  He  abolished  punishment  by  crucifixion,  anuliorated  prison  discipline,  and  made  a  law 
favorable  to  poor  children  ;  but  he  increased  the  number  of  offences  punishable  by  death  at 
the  stake,  condemning  to  it  the  Jew  who  should  throw  stones  at  a  Christian  Jew,  the  dis- 
honest ta.\-gatherer,  the  scribe  wrongfully  inserting  a  name  in  the  list  of  exempts,  the 
aruspex  who  entered  a  private  house,  the  slave  who  married  a  free  woman,  the  accomplices 
in  an  abduction,  the  counterfeiter,  those  who  had  secret  understanding  with  Barbarians. 
the  creditor  who  seized  for  debt  the  oxen  and  agricultural  implements  of  the  debtor,  and 
otliers.  lie  decreed  that  melted  lead  should  be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  servant-woman 
who  had  aided  in  the  abduction  of  a  young  girl ;  and  workmen  called  hnpldi  and  rji/naecii,  who 
spoil  the  material  on  which  they  work,  may  be  put  to  death  .  .  .  gladia  J'l'rianiur  {Codex  JuM. 
-xi.  7,  2),  etc.  Lastly,  for  the  poor  of  this  world  he  was  far  from  having  Christian  considera- 
tion, preserving  the  distinction  in  penalties  between  the  honestioren  and  humiliores  (Codcj- 
Theod.  xvi.  2,  5,  anno  323).  His  sons  resembled  him  in  severity;  one  of  their  laws  decrees 
the  death-penalty  against  a  paternal  uncle  marrying  his  niece  (CWex  Theod.  iii.  12,  1). 

'^  Nicbuhr  {Ilislory  of  Rome,  ii.  3(;0,  .Schmitz's  edition)  says  of  Constantine:  "He  was 
certainly  not  a  Christian."  This  is  going  too  far;  but  we  are  justified  in  saying  tliat  Chris- 
tianity made  no  changir  in  him. 

^  -Justinian  (A'r/c.  viii.  chap,  viii.)  reminds  the  governors  that  their  first  duty  is  to  collect 
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instead  of  being  employed  in  works  of  public  utility,  maintained  a 
sumptuous  court,  whose  unbridled  luxury  recalls  that  of  the  reigns 
of  Domitian  and  Nero. 

In  the  religious  order,  Constantine  considered   the  bishops  as  a 

new  kind  of  function- 
aries. The  Byzantine 
Empire  inherited  this 
idea,  and  Oriental 
Christianity,  with  its 
Church  enslaved  to 
the  civil  power,  was 
destined  to  remain  al- 
most a  stranger  to 
tlie  general  work  of 
civilization.  Accord- 
ingly, we  sympathize 
with  Athanasius,  who 
still  demands  only  re- 
ligious liberty,  against 
Constantine,  who  re- 
fuses it,  after  having 
for  a  time  been  par- 
tially aware  of  its  ne- 
cessity. 

In  the  civil  order, 
while  the  Emperor  continued  the  work  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults 
in  introducing  more  justice  in  the  family  relations,'^  and  while, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  he  carried  forward  the  chari- 
table measures  of  the  Antonines  in  respect  to  poor  children,  he 
so  completely  established  the  odious  principle  of  privileges  and 
hereditary  succession  in  the  public  service  that  he  passed  for  its 
author  in  the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations.® 

the  taxes;  he  repeats  this  (Nov.  xvii.  chap,  i.)  :  .  .  .  Festinare  primum  fiscalia  Irihula  exegi 
rif/!l(intr}'. 

'  Xolilia  (lif/nilalum,  O.  Seek,  p.  '■<,  and  I5()ckiii^,  p.   13. 

»  According  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  father  was  all,  and  the  relatives  on 
the  father's  side  alone  inherited.  This  rigor  was  early  softened  ;  and  Constantine  granted 
to  the  son,  even  in  his  father's  lifetime,  the  ownership  of  the  maternal  property,  and  to 
the  mother  a  third  of  the  ])roperty  of  her  deceased  eliildren. 

»  A  law  of  428,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  the  father  were  transmissible 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  monarchy  of  the  fourth  century 
existed  in  germ  in  the  imperial  institution  of  Augustus.^  To 
arrest  its  development  or  to  put  the  Empire  upon  another  road,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  give  Roman  society  a  mighty  shock, 
and  this  Constantine 
did  not  do.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect 
a  sovereign  to  be  a 
great  man  ;  the  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus 
was  on!}-  a  sagacious 
man.  He  had  wit 
enough  to  die  upon 
the  throne, —  a  very 
unusual  end  for  a 
Roman  Emperor  in 
those  days :  this  was 
enough  for  him,  but 
it  was  not  enough  for 
the  state.  He  did  not 
see  that   in  chaining 


the  laborer  to  his 
plough,  the  artisan  to 
his  work-bench,  the 
soldier  to  the  stand- 
ards, and  in  obliging  the  son  to  follow  his  father's  career  in  pub- 
lic office  or  in  the  curia,  he  struck  with  paralysis  those  forces 
which  are  destroyed  when  deprived  of  their  natural  action. 

To  bad  administrative  measures  disastrous  economic  practices 
were  added.  The  fourth  century  saw  the  greatest  effort  that  was 
ever  made  to  realize  the  dream  of  the  organization  of  labor  by 
the  state.  What  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  experiment  ? 
The  impoverishment  of  the  whole  community.     In  Campania,  that 

to  the  son  and  grandson,  adds ;  Secundum  divi  Conslantini  constitui tones  {Codex  Theod. 
vi.  2,  21). 

'  Vol.  IV.  chap.  Ixxi.  pp.  362-400.  We  have  sought  to  follow  in  the  reigns  of  siieces- 
sive  Emperors,  especially  from  Hadrian  to  Diocletian,  the  slow  evolution  which  tran.sformed 
the  empire  of  .\ugustus  into  an  Oriental  monarchy. 

*  Nolkia  diynitatum,  Booking,  p.  123. 
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country  favored  of  Heaven,  whose  soil  had  never  been  trodden  by 
a  hostile  foot,  there  will  soon  be  more  than  a  half  million  jucjera 
uncultivated ;  the  eighth  part  of  this  fruitful  province  will  be  a 
desert,  where  neither  a  man  nor  a  hovel  will  be  visible.  The  rich 
plains  of  Apulia  were  already  desolated  by  the  pasturage  of  flocks 
which  crowded  out  all  agriculture,  and  along  the  Tuscan  coast 
Rutilius  will  behold  only  solitude  and  ruins.  It  was  the  maVaria 
that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  once  so  flourish- 
ing. But  who  caused  the  maVaria?  They  who  had  not  been 
wise  enough  to  keep  up  the  defensive  works  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, draining  the  soil  and  carrying  off  the  stagnant  waters. 
When  such  was  the  condition,  just  outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  of 
the  old  Saturnian  land,  formerly  so  fruitful  in  men  and  harvests, 
viarina  ^;a?'en.s  frucjum  .  .  .  magna  virum,  what  may  we  expect  to 
find  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire  ?  ^ 

Successive  generations  necessarily  inherit  from  their  predecessors, 
the  sons  reaping  what  their  fathers  have  sown ;  and  the  historic 
circumstances  of  a  people  have  much  more  to  do  in  social  trans- 
formations than  has  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  We  must  not 
tlierefore  ascribe  to  Constantine  the  whole  series  of  changes  whence 
emerged   the   Later   Empire ;    but   more   than   all   his   predecessors 

'  The  abandoned  lands  were  so  extensive  that  Theodosius  recognized  ownership  after 
two  years  where  they  had  been  placed  under  culture  {Coilex  Just.  xi.  58,  8),  and  Ilono- 
rius  was  obliged  to  relieve  from  all  taxes  300.000  acres  (528,042  jugera),  quae  Campania 
provincia,  juxia  inspectorum  rclatlonem  .  .  .  in  (/escrtis  el  squalidis  hcls  haliere  flignoscilitr 
(Codex  Theod.  xi.  28,  2,  anno  395).  The  entire  title  28  should  be  read.  It  contains 
remission  of  arrearages  and  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
East.  Cf.  II.  Richter,  Das  WeslrSm.  Reich  unler  Gratian.  Under  Constantine  even,  Lac- 
tantius  laments  {Instil-  dicin.  vi.  20)  the  frequent  abandonment  of  children,  caused  by 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents,  and  advised  the  poor  nl  si;  <ih  uxorls  congressione  con- 
tincanl.  It  was  the  Mallhusian  doctrine  fifteen  centuries  before  Malthus.  The  evil  was 
so  great  that  to  save  the  ex])0sed  child  or  slave,  Constantino  granted  to  those  who  should 
take  ui>  such  children  or  slaves,  the  full  right  of  father  or  master,  subject  to  no  invalidation 
{Codex  T/icnd.  v.  7,  1,  anno  331).  But  he  gave  permission  to  fathers  to  sell  their  new- 
born offsjjring,  with  a  reserved  right  to  redeem  them  later  (itiid.  v.  8,  1,  anno  329).  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Amm.  Marcellinus  speaks  of  the  "  incurable  wounds  "  made  by  taxa- 
tion of  the  provinces:  .  .  .  InsanahUia  rulncra  saepe  ad  idtimam  egcstalcm  prorincias  ron- 
Iraxisse  .  .  .  quae  res  .  .  .  penitus,  evertit  llh/ricum  (.wii.  5,  and  xix.  11^.  In  the  time 
of  Gratian,  .Symmachus  (/?/>.  x.  42)  shows  a  twofold  result  arising  from  the  same  cause, — 
the  value  of  gold  coin  prodigiously  increasing,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  (auri  enonnitate  crescente  .  .  .  el  quum  in  venalium  majorc  summa  ^olidus 
ccnsrattii;  prctia  minora  pendunlur),  —  which  is  to  say  that  the  circulation  of  gold  had 
diminished,  traffic  was  decUning,  ami  the  supply  of  commodities  being  greater  tlian  the 
demand  for  them,  i)rices  had  gone  down. 
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together,  he  impelled  Roman  society  to  take  that  inferior  form  of 
political  organism.  Now,  to  every  kind  of  government  correspond 
in  the  subjects  peculiar  virtues  or  vices.  With  a  social  organization 
in  which  each  citizen  has  his  designated  place  and  bears  a  label 
which  in  most  cases  he  cannot  change,  it  would  seem  that  danger- 
ous agitations  were  no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  that  the  most 
admirable  order  must  prevail.  But  these  men,  who  have  no  will  of 
their  own  because  they  are  no  longer  free,  have  no  energy  for 
good,  and  no  protection  against  temptations  to  evil.  Each  man 
uses  stratagem  against  the  power  that  binds  him,  and  seeks  to 
regain  by  craft  what  he  loses  by  submission.  The  Theodosian 
Code  shows  that  in  this  new  Empire  there  was  neither  thing  nor 
person  that  could  not  be  bought.  Reduction  of  the  census,  relief 
from  taxes,  change  of  position,  all  was  marketable.  For  him  who 
pays,  the  collector  has  false  weights,  the  judge  has  mitigated  sen- 
tences, the  executive  officer  and  the  recruiting-  officer  have  dis- 
honest favors.  The  heads  of  offices  live  by  their  subordinates,  the 
generals  by  their  soldiers.  The  new  comer  in  an  office  or  a  cohort 
must  make  his  gift ;  a  recruit  in  the  corps  of  domestici  is  taxed 
fifty  gold  soUdi}  It  is  the  very  reign  of  baksheesh :  iip  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  pay  it 
to  the  officers  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber;  and  even  the  Emperor 
himself  demands  it  from  those  to  whom  he  grants  a  favor.^  At 
a  later  date  Justinian,  who  professed  to  assign  magistracies  gratui- 
tously, required  of  a  man  receiving  office  that  he  should  send  fifty 
pounds  of  gold  to  the  '•  very  pious  Empress."  *  Originating  in  the 
Byzantine  court,  this  contagious  pest  destroyed  in  the  social  body 
all  that  sense  of  honor  which  preserves  public  integrity,  and  spread- 
ing from  man  to  man  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  world,  for 
fifteen  centuries   has  undermined    and    ruined    it.*      The    Emperors 

*  Codex  Theod.  vi.  24,  3,  anno  3!)4. 

*  .  .  .  Auri  argentique  collalionibus  .  .  .  obnoxii  (^Codex  Theod.  xi.  20,  1).  This  is  a  law 
of  Constantius.  These  gifts  were  an  ancient  custom.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Empire  tlie 
soldiers  paid  the  centurions  for  exemption  from  certain  tasks,  vacalione.t  (Tac,  Ann.  i.  17); 
leave  of  absence  was  also  bought  to  such  an  extent  that  a  fourth  of  each  maniple  was  absent 
from  camp  (  /(/.,  Hist.  i.  46).  The  Em|)eror  Otho  undertook  the  payment  of  the  vacationes,  — 
no  doubt  after  examination  of  reasons ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  ancient  exaction 
did  not  re-appcar  after  his  time. 

'  Nov.  XXX.  chap.  iv.  sect.  I. 

*  When  the  French  entered  Egypt  in  1800,  a  third  i)art  of  all  that  was  levied  In  taxation 
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themselves  attest  by  their  laws  the  reality  of  the  evils  which 
their  government  caused.  To  one  of  them  Synesius  says:  "Every- 
thing is  bought." ' 

It  will  be  said  that  Constantine  founded  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, thus  retarding  for  ten  centuries  the  triumph  of  Oriental  bar- 
barism ;  that  he  caused  Christianity  to  sit  down  with  him  upon 
the  unperial  throne;  that  without  intending  to  do  it,  he  prepared 
the  way  in  Rome,  deserted  by  her  Emperors,  for  the  pontifical 
monarchy  of  her  bishops ;  and  that  he  thus  stands  midway  between 
two  ages  in  the  world's  history,  —  closing  one,  opening  the  other. 
These  are  great  things,  and  we  have  already  rendered  merited 
honor  to  the  Emperor  who,  amidst  animosities  and  ambitions 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  advent  of  a  new  cult,  was 
able  to  maintain  domestic  peace  undisturbed  by  political  or  reli- 
gious riots.  But  his  pei'sonal  work,  though  in  some  respects  bril- 
liant, is  never  solid.  The  peace  which  he  established  was  not 
lasting ;  if  Constantinople  did,  indeed,  exist  for  twelve  centuries, 
it  was  but  a  miserable  existence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brief  periods;  and  though  at  sight  of  the  Church  triumphant,  en- 
dowed with  wealth  and  privileges,  we  might  believe  that  virtue, 
justice,  and  all  the  minor  morals  were  about  to  prevail,  that  the 
Emperors  would  be  truly  devout  persons,  that  the  state  would  be 
strengthened,  the  Barbarians  driven  back,  and  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem established  upon  earth,  —  all  this  is,  unhappily,  far  from  the 
truth.  Nothing  was  really  changed.  The  level  of  public  morality 
was  no  higher.^     The  old  capital  had  had  sixty-six  holidays  in  the 

remained  in  the  liands  of  the  tax-gatherers  (Giraud,  member  of  the  Inst,  of  Egypt,  M/hnoire 
sur  I'agricullure,  etc.,  1822). 

'  Concerning  Royally,  sect.  .'JO.  The  superintendents  of  the  cursus  levied  upon  travellers 
and  provincials  by  different  means,  whose  result,  however,  was  always  the  same  (^Codex 
Tlunil.  viii.  i),  10,  and  2,  annis  358  el  364).  The  port  ofEcers  fleeced  the  shi|>-mastcrs  (Cas- 
siodoru-s,  apud  Bdcking,  Not.  Occid.,  Praef.  Urh.  .  .  .).  The  army  .igents  pilfered  fioiii  the 
soldiers'  i)ay  (Codofroy  in  the  Codex  Tlieod.  vii.  14,  28,  29);  the  nariculdrii,  from  the  corn 
they  brought  {diid.  xiv.  4,  9) ;  and  those  who  received  taxes  paid  in  kind,  from  the  supplies 
brought  in.  The  counts  and  the  presidents  required  the  curials  to  pay  to  them  in  money,  at 
ten  times  the  real  value,  an  equivalent  for  the  supplies  which  were  their  duo  (^ihid.  vii.  4,  ;!2, 
(iuno4\2)\  the  receivers  (.siiscc/j/orc'!)  pilfered  with  both  hands  :  declaring  their  own  receipts 
fictitious,  they  compelled  the  tax-payer  to  pay  a  second  time  (ihid.  xii.  G,  '21 ,  anno  400;  Net: 
Vfdenl.  iii.  tit.  i.  :!,  sect.  .'!,  anno  4:!0),  and  they  paid  into  the  treasury  counterfeit  coin  (sclidi 
adullerini)  (ibid.,  law  13,  anno  3G7).  The  recruiting  officers  made  an  agreement  with  the 
poxsessores  to  accept  as  soldiers  coloni  no  longer  useful  to  their  masters  .  .  .  qualcs  domlm 
habere  fastidhml  (Vegetius,  i.  7). 

*  Wieter.sheim  (  VSlkerwanderung,  i.  358)  is  more  severe. 
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year,    the   new   was   to    have    a    hundred    and    seventy -five ; '    the 
combats   of  gladiators   continued   for  many  years  longer ;   Theodo- 


DIVIXE    PROVIDEN'CE,    AND    FOUR    FIGUHES    REPKKSENTINO    VIRTUE,    POWER, 
MILITARY    SCIENCE,    AND    FELICITY.' 


sius  sends  to  Rome  Sarmatian  captives  "  to  serve  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people  ; "  ^  and  the  festivals  of  the  Mdiuma  continued, 
with   all   their  scandalous  representations.*     Even  in  respect  to  the 

1  Theodosius  reduced  tliig  number  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  (Coilex  Theod.  ii.  8,  2). 

'  Divine  Providence,  and  four  figures  representing  Virtue,  Power,  llilitary  Science,  and 
Felicity  (Bocking,  i.  ll.i).  This  design  and  another  resembling  it,  but  entitled  The  Divine 
Election,  and  with  its  four  figures  representing  the  Four  Seasons,  conclude  the  Nulitia  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  At  this  time,  when  insignia  and  symbols  were  so  much  in  fashion,  these 
two  paintings  were  doubtless  i)laced  in  some  conspicuous  position  in  the.  imperial  oflices. 

^  Symmachus,  Lettnrs,  x.  61.     See  our  Vol.  VII.  p,  453. 

*  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  vii.  1 13, 1 14  (ed.  of  the  Bernardins).  His  Homilies,  especially  the- 
forty-ninth,  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  vices  of  Constantinople.  The  Mniuma,  or  May  games,  wcro^ 
[irohibitod,  after  some  hesitation,  in  399  (Codex  Theod.  xv.  6,  1-2),  but  these  festivals  quickly 
re-appeared.  What  Procopius  relates  of  Tlieodora  is  well  known.  In  the  time  of  Amm. 
ilarcellinus  (xiv.  0),  during  a  period  of  scarcity  at  Rome,  all  foreigners  were  recpiircd  to  leave 
the  city,  even  those  belonging  to  the  liberal  professions;  but  all  actors  were  retained,  and 
three  thousand  dancing-girls  with  them.     Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  was  employed  in  381  by 
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clergy,  a  too  rapid  recruiting  and  hasty  ordinations  produced  dis- 
order which  shocked  the  Fatliers  of  the  Church.'  Literature  and 
art  never  regained  their  lost  splendor ;  and  we  shall  see  murders 
in  the  palace,  sanguinary  rivalries  in  the  state,  in  the  provinces 
civil   war,   and  for   the   people   extreme   distress   and    poverty. 

The  pagan  Empire  had  lasted  three  centuries  and  a  half ;  the 
Cliristian  was  to  endure  scarcely  one  century.  They  who  proposed 
to  save  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  Empire  from 
the  most  frightful  catastrophes  ;  so  that  while  Christianity  in  these 
days  did  much  for  the  individual,  it  yet  did  nothing  for  the  state, 
and  the  words  of  Christ  were  fulfilled :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  - 

Theodosius  to  reform  the  Churches  of  Arabia  and  Palestine,  leaves  a  sad  account  of  the  licen- 
tious life  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  Saint  Jerome  confirms  this  testimony  in  his 
letter  to  Marcella,  and  Synesius  in  his  correspondence. 

1  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  its  second  canon,  censures  and  forbids  too  hasty  ordinations. 
The  most  learned  French  moralist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Guil.  Perrault,  says  {Hiimma  lie 
vitiix,  Book  IV.  chap.  vii.  art.  3)  :  "  The  day  when  Constantine  established  the  empire  of  the 
Church,  a  voice  cried  :  Ilnilir  infusum  est  veiienum  Eccksiae  Del."  Cf.  Haurcau,  Mem.  de  I' Acad, 
dex  inscr.  vol.  x.wiii.,  2d  part,  p.  254.  The  author  of  course  speaks  only  of  the  political 
authority  of  the  Church. 

'  Not  until  the  Mediivval  period,  in  the  presence  of  the  barbarism  brought  in  by  the 
German  invasion,  did  the  Church  liave  an  influence  upon  society. 


CHAPTER  CV. 
OONSTANTIUS  (MAT  23,  337,  TO  NOV.  3,  361). 
I.  Murder  of  the  Flayii  ;   War  with  Persia  ;   Death  of  Con- 

STANTINE    II.    AND    CoNSTANS  ;     MaGNENTIUS    (337-353). 

WE  have  given  a  large  space  to  the  history  of  the  two  Em- 
perors who  organized  the  Later  Empire,  and  to  the  revo- 
lution which  changed  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Roman 
society.  After  thus  narrating  these  great  social  facts,  we  shall 
have  no  further  occasion  to  dwell  upon  administrative  details, 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  archteology,  nor  upon  theological 
discussions,  which  make  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  except  so 
far  as  either  have  direct  influence  upon  events.  We  shall  there- 
fore go  on  I'apidly  towards  the  fatal  limit  whither  all  things 
have  for  so  long  evidently  tended,  —  the  time  when  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  world  vanished  forever,  and  the  final  Barbaric  invasion 
began. 

Constantine  had  left  behind  him  three  sons,  two  brothers,  a 
l)rother-in-law,  and  several  nephews,  —  the  last  survivors  of  this 
family  of  Roman  Atridae.  The  sons  were  all  young  :  the  eldest, 
Constantine  II.,  was  twenty-one ;  Constantius  II.  was  twenty ; 
Constans  was  seventeen.  The  first  lived  so  short  a  time  that  we 
know  little  concerning  him ;  the  third  was  but  a  boy.  Only  tlie 
second  interests  us  here,  because  it  was  he  who  bore  the  principal 
part  in  the  tragedy  which  followed  the  funeral. 

Constantius  was  small  in  stature  and  in  mind ;  in  character, 
timid  and  crafty,  at  once  feeble  and  violent,  with  extreme  vanity, 
jealous  of  all  forms  of  merit,  and  committing  murder  with  per- 
fect indifference  when  the.  crime  might  serve  his  interests  or  set 
at  rest  his  fears ;  and  he  suffered  from  constant  fear,  because 
he   believed    himself    surrounded    by    plots.     To    conceal    his   youth 
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from  the  people,  he  put  on  an  air  of  extreme  gravity  ;  on  public 
occasions  he  sat  absolutely  motionless,  —  complete  immobility  seem- 
ing to  him  the  necessary  characteristic  uf  sovereign  majesty,  as 
it  is  of    the  gilded    idols  of   the  Hindoos.'     Durino;    the  illness  of 

his  father,  Constantius 
was  in  Mesopotamia 
with  the  army  which 
had  been  sent  against 
the  Persians.  Notwith- 
standing his  diligence 
in  returning,  the  jour- 
ney was  so  long  that 
men'.s  minds  in  the 
great  palace  had  time 
to  become  extremely 
unsettled  before  the 
arrival  of  Constantius  ; 
courtiers  and  soldiers 
around  the  dead  Empe- 
ror asked  one  another 
with  anxiety  what  mas- 
ters they  should  now 
have  to  obey.^  After 
the  funeral,  which  took 
place  early  in  June, 
337,  Constantius  main- 
tained great  reserve  ;  and  three  months  passed  before  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Augustus.  Although  written  proofs  are  lacking,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  these  three  months  were  spent  in 
establishing  a  perfect  understanding  among  the  Caesars  ;  in  secret 
intrigues    among    the    soldiery    to    bring  about   a   military  tumult 

•  Anim.  IMaiTpHinus,  xvi.  10:  .  .  .  Tnnqnnmfupnrntumhmnlms.  Sop,  in  tliis  placo  also,  tlie 
curious  account  of  liis  entrance  into  Uonic,  and  in  cliap.  xxi.  Ui,  the  personal  apjieaiancc  of 
Constantius:  .  .  .  Adusque puhcm  ah  ipsis  colli  ronfiniis  lonyior,  hrevisaimla  cnirilnis  el  bwurn.i. 

*  Kupoliius,  Life  of  Coii.ilanline,  iv.  70;  Socrates,  i.  39.  Julian  says  (Pan.  vol.  i.  sect.  IC) 
that  Constantius  arrived  before  his  father's  death;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for  the 
illness  was  short,  and  the  journey  a  long  one. 

»  The  eldest  son  of  Constantino,  on  horseb.ack,  bare-headed,  clothed  with  the  pahidanu'n- 
tum,  and  armed  with  a  javelin,  about  to  strike  at  two  prostnite  enemies  (caiuco  in  the  Cuhiiiet 
lie  Fmnrc,  Xo.  2.')(>).      Sardonyx  of  three  I.iyers,  (1.0  miliim.  by  !)'i. 
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upon  which  could  be  thrown  the  odium  of  the  catastrophe  ;  ' 
and,  lastly,  in  enticing  the  victims  to  Con.stantinople,  where  Con- 
stantius  retained  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  which,  Saint  Athanasius 
says,  guaranteed  to  them  complete  security.  The  old  juristic  axiom 
is  fecit  cui  prodest  designates  the  authors  of  the  crime. 

The  three  brothers  had  certainly  observed  with  displeasure  the 
advantages  given  to  the  collateral  line  of  the  Flavii.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  all,  and  especially  the  two  elder,  early  interchanged 
•their  views  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  for  recovering  the  whole 
of  their  father's  possessions,  and  for  laying  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  when  completed,  upon  that  one  of  them  who  could  most 
readily  carry  it  into  effect.  This  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  see 
that,  the  blow  having  been  struck,  no  one  expressed  displeasure, 
and  the  three  soon  after  met  in  peace  and  cordiality  at  Sirmium. 
fraternally  to  divide  the  spoils.^ 

Early  in  September  the  soldiery  rushed  into  the  city  and  into 
the  palace,  crying  out  that  they  would  have  no  emperors  but  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  and  began  the  massacre.  Almost  all  the 
male  descendants  of  the  peaceful  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  issue  of 
his  marriage  with  Theodora,  were  destroyed.  Two  half-brothers 
and  six  nephews  of  Constantine,  among  them  Delmatius  and 
Hannibalianus,  peri-shed ;  at  the  same  time  were  murdered  the 
patrician  Optatus.  husband  of  Anastasia.  Constantine's  sister,  the 
praetorian  prefect  Ablavius,  and  a  great  number  of  their  friends. 
The  assassins  spared  two  boys,  Gallus  and  Julian,  sons  of  Julius 
Constantius,  who  with  his  eldest  son  was  among  the  victims, 
although  he  was  the  uncle  and  also  the  father-in-law  of  him 
who    directed    the    massacre.^      Gallus   was   scarcely   twelve    years 

•  Eutropius  (x.  9)  accepts  the  legend  that  Constantius  was  a  mere  spectator  of  an  outbreak 
among  the  troops  which  he  had  in  no  way  instigated :  .  .  .  sinenle  miir/is  r/unm  juhenle.  Soc- 
rates (ii.  25)  and  .lulian  say  the  same.  But  in  a  eulogium  upon  Euscbia,  Julian  could  not  do 
otherwise;  elsewhere  {Letter  to  the  Athenians,  sect.  3)  he  formally  accuses  Constantius.  Saint 
Athanasius,  in  his  treatise  addressed  to  the  monks,  Saint  Jerome  in  his  Chronicle,  Theodoret 
(iii.  2),  and  Zosimus  (ii.  40),  do  the  same. 

^  Codinus,  the  superintendent  of  the  [lalace,  says,  in  his  Conslanlinopolilan  Antiquities, 
that  the  three  brothers  were  at  Constantinople  when  the  massacre  was  committed. 

'  In  his  Letter  to  the  Athenians  (sect.  3)  Julian  says  that  at  this  time  were  murdered  six 
"f  his  cousins  (e|  fiiv  avfi/^ioit),  and  also  his  father,  his  eldest  brother,  and  an  uncle  of  Con- 
stantius. A  nephew  of  Constantine,  who  doubtless  was  prudent  enough  not  to  come  to  Con- 
stantinople, escaped  also.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  him  again.  Gregory  Nazianzen  says 
(Invect.  vol.  i.  sect.  91)  that   .Iiilian   was  saved  by  ^larcus,  bisho]i  of   Arethusa;  but  had  Con- 
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of  age,  and  seemed  not  likely  to  live ;  Julian  was  but  six :  the 
age  of  the  latter,  the  delicate  health  of  the  former,  or  else  some 
circumstance  of  which  we  know  nothing,  saved  them.  They  could 
at  any  time  be  put  out  of  the  way  if  they  became  troublesome ; 
and  as  the  three  Caesars  had  no  children,  it  was  good  policy  to 
reserve  the  last  scions  of  the  Constant inian  stock  for  some  unfore- 
seen necessity  which  might  arise.  Eusebius,  so  often  unfortunate  in 
his  eulogies,  says  that  Constantine,  after  his  death,  still  reigned  ; 
he  thus  exposes  his  hero  to  the  suspicion  of  having,  in  his  last 
instructions,  recommended  this  terrible  work  of  blood, 
and  in  the  mind  of  another  ecclesiastical  historian 
this  suspicion  is  changed  into  certainty.^  But  if 
Constantine  believed  that  his  brothers  wished  to 
poison  him.  he  was  not  the  man  to  leave  the  duty 
^,^.,.  ^„,x,  •■       of  punishino;  them  to  others.     We  must   also  notice 

GOLD    COIN.*  *■  "-^ 

that  these  assassinations   were  financially  jirofitable, 
the  murderers  confiscating  their  victims'  property.' 

The  interlude  which  so  tragically  inaugurated  the  bloody  scenes 
of   which   the  capital    of   the    Greek    Emperors    and    of 
the  Sultans   was   to   be  the   theatre,  had  lasted  nearly 
four  months ;   it  was  not    until    the    Oth    of    September 
that    the    Caesars    took   the    title    of    Augusti.^     Imme- 
diately were  erected    in  their   honor,   statues  with   the 
inscription,    ''  To    the    brothers    who    love  each    other."      This  was 
perhaps  for  the    moment    true,   but   it  did   not  so   remain  for  any 
long  time. 

The  year  following,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  they  met  at 
Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  to  make  a  final  division  of  the  spoils.* 
Constantius  added  to  his  share  Pontus.  Thrace,  and  Constantinople ; 

.stantiiis  wishod  for  his  deatli,  no  bishop  could  have  i)revented  the  murder.  Julian,  who  was 
born  on  the  Clh  of  November,  3;!1,  was  only  half-brother  to  Galhis.  "My  mother,"  he  says  in 
tlie  Misopofjon,  sect.  14,  "whose  first  and  only  child  I  was,  died  a  few  months  after  my  birth." 

'  rhilostorr;ius,  ii.  17. 

•■i  The  Caesar  Delmatius  (FL.  DELMATIVS  NOB.  CAES.)  on  a  gold  coin. 

*  Julian,  F.rller  to  Ihe  Allienians,  sect.  5. 

*  It  was  at  least  upon  that  day,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Idacius,  that  the  Roman 
Senate  made  a  declaration  recognizin'^  the  three  .Vugusti. 

5  The  King  Ilannibalianus  (FI..  IIANNIBALLIANO  KEGI),  from  a  small  bronze. 

°  The  Chronicle  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  first  partition  made  in  337,  which  is  said  to 
have  given  Constantinople  and  Thr.ace  to  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers.  The  question  is 
obscure  and  uninii)ortant,  since  if  there  was  a  division  made  in  .'!37,  it  was  unmade  in  .'!38. 
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Constans,  Illyriciim ;  Constantino  II.,  the  northwest  of  Africa. 
The  latter,  a  man  of  impatient  ambition,  dreamed  of  his  father's 
successes,  who,  beginning  at  Gaul,  had  subjugated  the  whole  Roman 
world.  Arianism  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  the  new  master  of  tlie 
East  was  extremely  favorable  to  it.  His  brother  persuaded  him  to 
.signalize  their  accession  by  the  recall  of  the  banished  bishops. 
These  exiles  all  belonged  within  the  territory  of  Constantius,  and 
were  so  many  firebrands  of  discord  sent  thither.  Athanasius,  who 
had  been  exiled  to  Treves,  was  intrusted  with  a  letter  from  Con- 
stantine  II.  to  the  Alexandrians.  When  we  see  this  Emperor  ad- 
dressing personally-  his  brother's  subjects,  and  the  most  turbulent 
city  in  the  latter's  domain,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  some 
perfidious  intention  was  hidden  in  this  message  of  the  Orthodox 
faith.  The  inflexible  bishop's  return  to  his  episcopal  city  was  in 
fact  destined  to  re-awaken  the  religious  passions  which  would 
throw  all  the  Eastern  provinces  into  disorder;  but  these  disturb- 
ances would  secure  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Gallic  provinces  allies 
in  the  states  of  Constantius,  as  they  had  earlier  given  such  to 
Constantine  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Licinius.^ 

Ecclesiastical  writers,  who  make  it  a  duty  to  exhibit  their 
gratitude  towards  the  Constantinian  family,  have  explained  by 
religious  motives  many  of  the  acts  both  of  father  and  sons.  It 
will  probably  be  much  nearer  the  truth  should  we  substitute  for 
the  religious,  the  political  motive,  —  as  policy  was  at  that  time 
understood.  To  the  statesmen  of  these  rival  courts  it  was  axio- 
matic that  since  Arianism  prevailed  in  the  East,  and  Orthodoxy  in 
the  "West,  the  master  of  the  Western  provinces  should  make  himself 
everywhere,  and  especially  outside  of  his  own  territory,  the  protector 
of  all  persons  hostile  to  Arianism.  We  are  justified  in  taking  this 
view  of  events,  first  by  its  probability,  and  by  the  not  very  ortho- 
dox selection  of  high  officers,  pagans  avowed  or  suspected,  such 
as  Anatoliiis  and  Magnentius,  who  were  appointed  by  Constans, 
himself  the  fiery  defender  of  Athanasius,  —  the  one,  prefect  of 
lllyria,^  the  other,  commander  of  the  imperial  guards ;  and  further- 

'  On  tlic  policy  of  Constantino  towards  Licinius,  see  Vol.  VTI.  p.  4C.5.  Of  this  Constan- 
tine II.  could  not  be  unaware.  We  shall  see  his  brother  Constans  acting  in  the  same  way 
towards  Constantius. 

-  Eunapius,  Lues  nfthe  Philosophers,  s.  v.  Prohaer.,  p.  492  (ed.  of  Didot). 
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more,  by  the  far  from  exemplary  lives  of  these  Emperors  who 
with  so  much  facility  committed  acts  of  injustice  or  crime.  Tliis 
Constantine  II.,  for  example,  who  writes  so  pious  a  letter  to  Saint 
Athanasius,  picks  a  quarrel  with  his  3'oung  brother  on  the  subject 
of  the  limits  of  their  African  possessions ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  Constans  is  far  away  in  Dacia,  falls  upon  Upper 
Italy :  it  is  there  that  the  fortune  of  Constantine  the  Great  liad 
begun,  and  thence  also  his  son  hopes  that  his  own  may  arise.  By 
a  hasty  march  he  subjugates  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  arrives 
with  his  army  in  disorder  near  Aquileia,  where  an  able  general 
awaits  him.  More  a  soldier  than  a  general,  he  impetuously 
attacks  the  enemy,  who,  falling  back,  draw  him  into  an  ambusli. 
There  he  is  killed,  and  his  body,  thrown  into  the  Arsia,  is 
carried  by  the  waves  down  to  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic.  His 
death,  following  upon  the  massacre  of  337,  was  a  second  simplili- 
cation  of  the  problem  of  the  imperial  government.  Constantius 
permitted  the  conqueror  to  appropriate  the  provinces  which  liad 
belonged  to  the  dead  Emperor,  and  claimed  no  part  of  them  for 
himself  (March  or  early  April,  340). 

This  unusual  disinterestedness  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
embarrassments  which  the  Armenians  and  Persians  were  at  this 
time  causing  to  Constantius.  Christianity  had  not  subdued  the 
whole  of  Armenia ;  many  nobles,  indignant  at  this  foreign  invasion, 
made  an  attempt,  upon  the  death  of  the  old  king  Tiridates,  to  pre- 
serve the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  they  drove  out  the  young  king 
Chosroes  and  the  Christian  priests.  The  religious  revolution  was 
naturally  a  political  revolution  also ;  the  Armenians  threw  oif 
their  alliance  with  the  Empire  and  yielded  up  their  strongholds 
to  the  Persians.  This  defection,  which  brought  with  it  that  of 
the  Albanians,'  increased  the  danger  upon  the  eastern  frontier, 
which,  even  during  the  life  of  Constantine,  Sapor  had  threatened. 
Constantius  had  no  expectation  of  conquest ;  but  to  allow  the 
Empire  to  be  encroached  upon  would  have  been  dangerous :  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  defend  it ;  and  this  defence  was  for  hin\ 
a  very  serious  task,  since  he  could  not,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done,  call  to  his  aid  the  brave  legions  of  lUyricum.  Left 
with   the  Eastern  troops  only,  turbulent  cohorts  and   undisciplined 

*  A  king  of  the  Albanians  accompanied  .Sajior  in  the  great  invasion  of  .■!.')9. 
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auxiliaries,  this  military  commander,  "  who  had  neither  the  heai't 
of  a  sovereign  nor  the  head  of  a  general," '  was  not  at  all 
capable,  with  an  army  of  Goths  and  "  Arab  robbers,"  of  strik- 
ing decisive  blows.  On  the  other  hand.  Sapor  had  been  very 
successful  in  reviving  the  warlike  ardor  of  his  people ;  but  he- 
could  not  give  them  such  a  military  organization  as  would  se- 
cure the  conquest  of  Roman  Asia.  His  contingents,  levied  for 
each  campaign  by  local  chiefs,  had  not  the  experience  which 
standing  armies  possess ;  they  lacked,  moreover,  the  apparatus- 
necessary  for  military  engineering.^  "  They  consider  infantry  use- 
less," saj's  Julian ;  and  their  cavalry,  excellent  for  raids,  their 
cataphracti,  whose  onset  on  level  ground  was  formidable,^  had  no- 
value  in  sieges ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  precautionary  measures  of 
Diocletian  on  this  frontier,  only  successful  sieges  could  secure  to  the- 
Persians  durable  conquests.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  difficult 
for  the  two  Empires  to  come  into  actual  collision.  Every  spring 
Sapor  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  Constantius  the  Euphrates.  During 
a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years  (338-350)  many  slight  engage- 
ments took  place,  nine  of  which  have  been  called  battles ;  but  only 
one  action,  that  of  Singara,  was  of  real  importance.*  The  two 
banks  of  the  Tigris  were  by  turns  ravaged,  the  unwalled  cities 
sacked,  and  the  fortresses  besieged,  but  not  taken.  Nisibis,  the 
key  to  Roman  Mesopotamia,  thrice  resisted  sieges,  which  Con- 
stantius suffered  to  last  each  two  or  three  months  without  coming 
to  interfere  with  them,^  —  an  unprofitable  war,  which  caused  great 

'  Julian  says  (Pan.  i.  18)  that  the  provinres  of  Constantius  were  destitute  of  mihtary 
resources,  and  that  his  brothers  refused  to  aid  him. 

2  Amm.  Marcellinus  speaks  of  their  infantry  as  Julian  does :  they  are  merely  servants 
(calonex) ;  but  he  values  their  cavalry  highly,  which  had  jjrofited,  he  says,  in  the  matter 
of  discipline  and  tactics,  by  the  lessons  which  the  Romans  had  given  them  (xxiii.  G,  ad 
fin.).  At  Singara  they  protected  themselves  by  a  moat;  at  Nisibis  they  effected  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  the  city  (Julian,  Pan.  i.  2.5) ;  and  we  shall  see  that  they  employed  before  .\mida, 
in  .359,  the  engines  which  they  had  captured  in  several  cities  of  ilesopotaraia. 

»  Julian,  Pttn.  i.  S2.  From  Julian's  de.scription  of  the  armor  of  the  cataphracti,  they 
seem  to  be  the  counterpart  of  Mediaeval  knights  :  "  -V  coat  of  mail  covers  their  shoulders,  back, 
and  breast;  the  head  and  face  arc  protected  by  a  metal  mask,  making  them  look  like  glitter 
ing  statues;  the  legs,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  feet,  have  their  armor,  which  is  attached  to  the 
i-uirass  by  a  sort  of  metallic  cloth,  completely  covering  the  body,  even  the  hands,  without 
depriving  them  of  their  fle.\ibility." 

*  Amm.  Marcellinus,  ,\viii.  5  :  .  .  .  Nostrorum  cnpi'is  ingenii  strarje  confossis.  Julian  (Pan. 
i.  24)  dates  this  battle  six  years  before  the  revolt  of  Magnentius,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  346. 

'  Julian,  Pan.  i.  -24,  25,  and  ii.  9. 
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destruction  of  life  and  property.  After  one  more  defeat  of  the 
Persians  imder  the  walls  of  Nisibis  (350),  the  two  adversaries, 
fatigued  with  this  useless  struggle,  agreed,  "  without  treaty  or 
oath,"  ^  in  a  tacit  truce,  which  Sapor  needed  to  repulse  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Northern  nomads,  and  Constantius  to  be  at  liberty  to 
transfer  his  army  to  the  Western  Empire,  where  important  events 
had  just  taken  place. 
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The  Persians  had  gained  more  by  this  war  than  had  the  Em- 
pire.^ They  had  several  times  defeated  its  troops,  ravaged  its 
provinces,  and  threatened  its  fortresses,  and  Chosroes,  whom  Con- 
stantius had  re-established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  alliance  with  them  and  pay  them  tribute. 
The  Emperor  could  boast  only  of  Sapor's  hasty  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  Singara,  and  of  the  capture  of  that  monarch's  only  son. 
But   in    this    latter    case   Constantius    had    also    to    remember   an 


'  Julian,  Pay),  ii.  U. 

-  "  Constantius  liail  never  tlie  advantage  in  it,"  says  Socrates  fii.  25). 
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odious  crime.     Diocletian  had   treated  with  consideration   the   chil- 
dren of  Narses  when  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  on  their  resto- 
ration   to    their  father  they   became   for  the   two    Empires  pledges 
of  a  peace  that  lasted  forty  years.     Constantius  caused 
the  heir  of  the  crown   of   Ctesiphon    to    be    scourged 
and    put     to    death,  —  an    impolitic    act    of    cruelty, 
which    nuist    have    left   an    implacable   rancor  in  the 
heart  of  Sapor,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes 
of   the  sanguinary  persecution  let  loose,  or   rendered       cctil™  c  "n 
more  fierce,  against  his  Christian  subjects.' 

In  the  West  new  tragedies  were  preparing.  Since  his  brother's 
death,  Constans  had  remained  master  of  two  thirds  of  the  Roman 
world.  What  use  did  he  make  of  so  great  power  ?  We  read  of 
a  success  over  the  Franks ;  but  he  could  not  have  gained  much 
honor  from  this  equivocal  victory,  bought  rather  than  won,  and 
it  is  very  little  for  thirteen  years  of  rule.^  Athanasius  repre- 
sents him  as  a  saint ;  Zosimus,  as  a  tyrant ;  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Zonaras,  as  a  profligate  of  the  most  degraded  tastes.  Some  blame 
his  ministers,  —  which  is  to  blame  himself,  since  he  selected  or 
retained  them ;  others  consider  him  violent,  rapacious,  and  arro- 
gant with  his  soldiers.  One  author  relates  how  he  appointed  a 
rhetorician  general  of  the  army.^ — ^  which  was  not  likely  to  please 
the  professional  soldier;  another,  that  his  favorites  were  hand- 
some slave-boys  bought  from  the  Germans  [pueros  venustiores).  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  hunter,  —  a  qualitj^  which  history  does 
not  admire  in  a  sovereign.  In  reality,  we  do  not  know  him. 
To  accept  or  dispute  the  accu.sations  and  the  praises  wliicli  self- 
interest  in  either  case  lavishes  upon  him,  we  need  to  have  in- 
formation wliich  we  do  not  possess ;  namely,  how  he  reigned.  At 
the  same  time,  to  .see  how  Magnentius  flung  him  down,  while 
not  a  sword  was  drawn  on  his  side,  we  must  admit  that  his  grasp 
upon  the  helm  of  state  could  not  have  been  very  resolute. 
Everything    must    have    been    relaxed   under   a    feeble    administra- 

'  Tillemonl  dates  this  persecution  in  .'543  :  if  this  he  so,  it  could  not  have  been  an 
act  of  revenge  for  tlie  murder  of  Sapor'.s  son  at  Sin"ara. 

''■  Idacius  and  Saint  .Jerome  place  in  342  his  treaty  with  the  Franks,  who  at  that 
time  occupied  To.xandria  (Brabant),  between  the  Meusc  and  the  Scheldt. 

'  Eunapius,  Prohaer.,  ad  fin. 
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tion ;  and  ambitious  designs,  at  first  restrained  by  tbe  great  name 
which  the  sovereign  bore,  reawakened  around  the  incapable  ruler, 
and    plots   began    to    be    formed.' 

Magnontius,  of  Laetic  origin,  had  risen  by  his  own  ability  and  b} 
much  audacity  to  the  position  of  commander  of  the  Jovians  and 
Herculians.^  He  had  partisans  in  the  army;  the  count  of  the 
largesses,  Marcellinus,  furnished  him,  from  the  im- 
perial treasury,  the  means  of  increasing  their  num- 
ber :  civil  and  military  officers  were,  it  appears,  agreed 
in  bringing  about  a  revolution.  On  a  day  when  Con- 
stans  was  hunting  in  a  forest  near  Autun,  Marcel- 
linus   gave    an    entertainment    to    the    principal   per- 

GOLD  COIN.'  °  .  .  , 

sons  of  the  court.  Wine  mounted  into  men's  heads, 
tongues  were  loosed,  and  invectives  circulated.  When  Magnen- 
tius  saw  that  the  guests  had  reached  a  degree  of  insolence  which 
imperilled  their  lives  unless  they  passed  from  speech  to  action, 
he  left  the  apartment  for  a  moment,  then  returned  with  the  purple 
robe  and  diadem.  They  saluted  him  Augustus  and  swore  fidelit}' 
to  him  :  the  guards  hailed  with  acclamations  this  soldier  who  to 
many  of  them  was  a  fellow-countryman,  and  in  a  single  hour  he 
became  master  of  the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  Empire.  Con- 
stans,  being  informed,  fled  with  all  haste.  Some  time  was  wasted 
in  finding  his  track ;  the  Frankish  cavalry  sent  in  pur.suit  went 
as  far  as  Helena,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  before  they  over- 
took him.  The  Franks  are  the  actors  in  this  tragic  drama :  one 
essays  to  defend  the  dethroned  Emperor ;  another  kills  him  ;  a 
third  grasps  the  imperial  authority ;   and  later  a  fourth,   Sylvanus, 

'  Etitropius,  X.  9:   inlolerahilis :   -Vur.  Victor,  Caes.  41:   execrab'dis ;   Zosiimi?,  ii.  42. 

-  Accoi'(lin<;  to  Zosinius  and  .'\ur.  Victor,  the  family  of  Magnentius  had  been  trans- 
])orted  from  Germany  into  (!aul  near  the  end  of  the  third  century;  lience  Julian  calls 
him  {Pan.  i.  29)  "the  miserable  descendant  of  a  German  race  reduced  to  servitude." 
He  was  probably  neither  pagan  nor  Christian,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the 
religious  question  had  anything  to  do  with  his  elevation.  His  coins  are  Christian.  There 
has  been  found  in  Paris,  in  a  spot  corresponding  with  No.  C8,  rue  de  llivoli,  a  tomb  with 
the  pa'^an  formula  ilin'  manihu.t  and  a  coin  of  Magnentius,  of  the  year  ISJl,  bearing  the 
Christian  monogram.  The  dead  man  was  therefore  a  pagan ;  but  his  family  had  no  scruple 
about  i)lacing  in  his  right  hand,  to  pay  his  passage  into  the  other  world,  a  Christian  coin. 
This  tomb  also  marks  the  extension  of  Lutetia  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  (/iu//. 
en!t/r.  i/r'  la  Gaule,  1«H3,  p.  13(1). 

8  Magnenlius  (I).   N.   MAGNENTIVS  AVG). 

■•  The   /•'<(»/(  of  Idacius  place  this  event  on  the   IStli  of  January,   350. 
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will   do  the    same.      Again  we    have  an  Emperor  murdered,  again 
a    palace    and    barrack    revolution    (350).^ 

The  servile  populations  of  the  two  Gallic  prefectures  and  of 
Italy  accepted  their  new  master  with  docility.  Vetranio,  an  old 
general  commanding  in  Illyricum,  was  tempted  by 
the  example  of  this  facility  in  seizing  the  imperial 
authority ;  or,  rather,  his  soldiers  desired  the  advan- 
tages which  were  to  be  obtained  by  an  election ;  for 
he  himself,  on  the  first  news  of  the  usurpation  of 
Magnentius,  had  sent  assurances  of  his  fidelity  to  the  ^  coin^ 

Emperor  of  the  East.  Vetranio  was  a  man  of  sim- 
I)le  manners  and  amiable  character,  a  native  of  a  wild  district  of 
Moesia,  —  still  another  proof  that  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  already 
growing  cold,  no  longer  supplied  emperors  or  generals,  who  now  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  furnished  exclusively  by  the  North- 
ern provinces,  adjacent  to  the  Bai'baric  lands.  A  man  of  very 
low  extraction,  Vetranio  had  remained  'Extremely  ignorant,  and  in 
skilful  hands  might  be  made  a  very  useful  tool.  Constantina,  the 
widow  of  Hannibalianus,  resolved  to  employ  him  in  carrying  out 
designs  whose  exact  nature  is  unknown  to  us.  This  ambitious 
daughter  of  the  great  Constantine,  who.  honored  by  her  father  with 
the  title  of  Augusta,  believed  that  this  distinction  gave  her  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  herself  bound 
the  diadem  upon  the  old  soldier's  head  (March.  350).  The  two 
usurpers  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  vmite.  They  sent  to  Coii- 
stantius  a  joint  embassy,  offering  him  alliance  or  war.  Constantius 
would  have  been  disgraced  and  ruined  if  he  had  taken  the  hand 
thus  extended  to  him,  red  with  his  brother's  blood  ;  a  spirit  of  re- 
volt would  at  once  have  invaded  his  armies  and  his  generals.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  risks  of  war  were  formidable,  —  his  legions, 
which  had  not  been  able  to  conquer  the  Persians,  were  scarcely  to 
be  believed  a  match  for  all  the  forces  of  the  West.  He  decided, 
however,  upon  war ;  ^  and  we  shall  not  feel  obliged  to  account  for 
this  by  the  story  of  a  vision  which  was  spread  abroad  among  his 
troops,  in  which,  it  was  said,  the  great  Constantine  appeared  to  him. 

'  Aiir.   Victor,  Caes.  41;    Eutro|)iiis,  x.  H;    Zosiinns.  ii.  42;    Zonaras,  xiii.  6. 
2  Vetranio  wearing  the  diadem  (D.  N.  \K  TKANIO   1'.  V.  AVIi.). 
*  See  Peter  I'atricius,  pp.  129-131  (ed.  of  Monn). 
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holding  in  liis  arms  the  bod}'  of  his  murdered  son  and  calling  for 
vengeance.  Artful  negotiations,  which  preceded  hostilities,  were  able 
to  break  the  alliance  of  the  two  usurpers.  The  treasury  of  Con- 
stantinople was  better  filled  than  that  of  Illjricuni ;  the  soldiers  and 
lieutenants  of  Vetranio  were  secretly  approached,  and  wore  won  over 
by  gifts  or  promises.  The  haughty  Constantina,  disappointed  in 
Vetranio,  regained  her  brother's  confidence,  —  serving  doubtless  as 
agent  of  his  secret  measures.  Under  pretext  of  supporting  Vetranio 
against  the  Gallic  usurper,  Constantius  sent  troops  into  Macedon, 
and  proposed  an  interview,  to  which  the  old  general  agreed.  It 
took  place  at  Na'issus,^  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies  ranged 
around  a  tribune,  where  the  two  Emperors  met  each  other  (Dec.  24, 
350).  The  sight  of  the  son  of  Constantine,  the  memory  of  the 
victories  of  the  great  Emperor,  which  Constantius  brought  to 
mind  in  a  skilful  address,  directed  ostensibly  against  Magnentius 
only,  but  really  against  him  who  had  enticed  the  Illyrian  legions 
into  disloyalty,  produced  its  effect  upon  men  already  prepared  to 
be  convinced.  The  cry  of  "Death  to  usurpers!"  was  heard  on 
every  side ;  instantly  comprehending  his  peril,  Vetranio  threw  off 
the  imperial  insignia  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Constantius.  The 
latter,  feeling  that  he  had  no  need  to  protect  himself  by  a  death- 
sentence  against  this  incapable  old  man,  sent  him  away  into  a 
sumptuous  exile  in  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  where  the  discrowned 
Emperor    lived   six   years.^ 

Magnentius  was  not  so  easily  overpowered.  He  possessed  both 
tlie  virtues  and  the  faults  necessary  for  a  usurper,  —  courage,  a 
certain  amount  of  ability,  and  an  unscrupulousness  which  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  rid  himself  of  possible  enemies  by  executions,  and 
to  increase  his  resources  by  forced  contributions,  his  troops  by 
levies  among  the  Barl)arians,  and  his  party  by  advances  to  the 
pagans.'^  He  made  other  advances  to  the  orthodox  party  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  following  the  habitual  policy  of  the  Empei'ors  of 

'  This  is  tlio  placi'  mentioned  l)y  S;uni  Jerome  in  liis  Chronicle.  According  to  .Socrates 
(ii.  28),  the  interview  occurred  at  Sirmiiim. 

^  Zosimiis,  ii.  43,  44;  Socrates,  ii.  28. 

'  He  authorized  nocturnal  sacrifices,  which  must  have  gratified  the  pagans,  wlio  were  still 
numerous  in  the  Kast  (Codex  Thcoil.  \\\.  10,  .5).  Julian  (Pan.  i.  2!))  asserts  that  lie  reijuircd 
from  the  citiztMis  half  their  income,  under  penalty  of  death.  But  this  assertion  occurs  in 
Julian's  panegyric  on  Constantius,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  it  exaggerated  in  the  matter  of 
the  amount  required. 
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the  West,  sending  his  ambassadors  to  Constantius  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  hope  of  gaining  Athanasius  to  his  cause.  An 
attempt  of  Nepotianus,  who  seized  upon  Rome  (June,  351)  and 
reigned  twenty-eight  days,  was  quickly  defeated ;  his  mother, 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  Constantine,  and  many  of  his  partisans 
perished  with  him.  Others  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Constantius,^  "  whose  camp  became  an  asylum 
for  Roman  senators."  For  the  defence  of  the  prov- 
inces which  he  was  about  to  leave,  Magnentius  ap- 
pointed as  Caesars  his  two  brothers,  Decentius  and 
Desiderius,  doubtless  assigning  to  one  of  them  Gaul,  medium  bronze.' 
and  to  the  other  Italy  ;  then  he   went  in  search  of 

his  adversary  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia,  bounded  by 
the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  Constantius. 
with  his  army  increased  by  the  lllyrian  legions  of 
Yetranio,  advanced  from  Sirmium  (Mitrowitz)  to 
Mursa  (Esseck)  and  Siscia  (Sisseck),  three  strong 
positions,  which  were  held  by  his  garrisons  ;  he 
halted  at  Cibalis,  —  a  place  which  seemed  to  him  especially  for- 
tunate to  his  house,  since  there  his  father  had  first  defeated 
Licinius,  —  and  intrenched  himself  strongly,  while  his  cavalry 
scoured  the  adjacent  plains.'*  Magnentius  employed  part  of  the 
summer  in  manoeuvres  designed  to  draw  the  imperial  army  out 
of  its  intrenchments  :  he  defeated  one  of  its  detachments  ;  he  took 
Siscia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Culpa  and  the  Save ;  and  if  this 
be  not  an  error  of  Zosimus,  he  attempted  to  capture  Sirmium,  in 
the  rear  of  Constantius'  army,  the  taking  of  which  place  would 
have  laid  open  to  him  the  Eastern  provinces.  Constantius  made 
war  in  two  ways.  An  envoy  was  sent  by  him  to  offer  peace  to 
Magnentius,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  renounce  the  pre- 
fecture of  Italy.  This  proposition  was  haughtily  rejected ;  but 
while  negotiating  with  the  usurper,  the  envoy  sought  to  incite 
defections    am.ong    his    troops.  —  at    least,    a   few    days    before    the 
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'  Julian,  Pan.  i.  42. 

2  Xepotianus  (FL.  POP[ilius]  NF.POTIANVS  P.  F.  AVG.). 

"  The  Caesar  Decentius  (M.\G[nus]  DFCENTIVS  N[obilissimus]  C[aesar]). 

*  Cibalis  was  situati^d  on  an  eminence  near  Lake  Hiulcas,  equidistant  from  the  Drave  ami 
the  Save,  on  the  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  .Sirmium.  It  is  thought  to  be  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  cither  Mikanofsi  or  N'incoucze. 
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battle  of  Mursa,  the  Frank  Sylvanus,  a  distinguished  general,  went 
over  to  Constantius  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 

Winter  was  approaching,  and  Magnentius  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  fall  back  into  Italy ;  he  made  an  attempt  first  to  take  the 
stronghold  of  Mursa.  The  garrison  held  out  bravely,  giving 
Constantius  time  to  hasten  up  with  an  army  more  numerous  than 
that  of  Magnentius.  The  shock  was  terrible ;  as  in  ancient  battles, 
half    the    combatants    (fifty    thousand    men)    perished :    they   were 
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the  best  troops  of  the  Empire,  which  for  many  years  remained 
enfeebled  from  this  tremendous  loss.  The  imperial  cavalry, 
especially  the  cataphracti  and  the  mounted  archers,  had  the  honors 
of  the  day.  The  Frankish  and  Saxon  auxiliaries  of  Magnentius 
for  a  time  held  back  the  victors  by  their  desperate  resistance 
(Sept.  28,  351).'  According  to  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Constantius  remained  in  prayer  in  a  church  while  thirty 
thousand  men  were  dying  for  him  ;  upon  the  testimony  of  others 
we  learn  that  a  cross,  appearing  in  the  sky,  announced  his  victory 
to  the  Eastern  populations.^ 

I  Eutropius,  X.  13;  Aur.  Victor,  Caes.  42.  Zosimus  (ii.  45-G.1)  gives  a  long  and  con- 
iuscd  narrative  of  this  campaign. 

'  Socrates,  ii.  28. 

Note.  —  Sarcophagus  of  Aries.  Prometheus,  aided  by  Minerva,  forms  man.  Tlie  soul, 
represented  as  a  winged  girl,  is  brought  by  Mercury;  the  Parcae  and  other  divinities 
ajiproach.     (Museum  of  the  Louvre.)     See  opposite  page. 
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While  Magnentius,  escaping  to  Aquileia,  was  fortifying  the 
mountain  passes,  an  edict  of  Constantius  promised  safety  to  those 
of  his  partisans  *"  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  one  of  the  five 
crimes  which  the  law  punishes  with  death." '  The  appearance  of 
the  imperial  fleet  on  the  Italian  coast  brought  about  many  defec- 
tions. Rome,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  fearful  slaus-hter  after 
the  defeat  of  Nepotianus,  threw  down  the  images  of  the  usurper; 
Africa  and  Spain  saluted  those  of  Constantius  as  soon  as  the  fleet 
appeared  near  their  coasts ;  and  gold  sent  to  the  Barbarians  of 
the  Rhine  prevented  Magnentius  from  obtaining  soldiers  from 
them.^  The  surprise  of  one  of  the  forts  guarding  the  defiles 
of  the  Julian  Alps  opened  to  the  Eastern  troops  the  gates  of 
Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  their  vessels  entering  the  Po,  com- 
pelled Magnentius  to  abandon  Aquileia.  He  gained  a  slight  ad- 
vantage near  Pavia,  but  was  nevertheless  driven  back  into  the 
Cottian  Alps,  where  he  again  endeavored  to  make  a  stand.  But 
this  army  which  had  retreated  from  one  lost  battle-field  to  another, 
all  the  way  from  the  interior  of  Pannonia,  reduced  in  numbers 
and  in  courage,  did  not  resist  in  the  last  encounter.  Magnentius 
fled  as  far  as  Lyons.  He  there  learned  that  the  gi-eat  city  of 
Treves  had  risen  against  Decentius ;  this  was  a  signal  for  all  the 
Gallic  cities.  In  danger  of  being  given  up  to  the  conqueror, 
Magnentius  fell  upon  his  sword.  These  events  had  occupied  the 
year  352  and  the  first  half  of  353.  It  was  said  that  before  tak- 
ing his  own  life,  Magnentius  had  killed  his  mother,  iv  kind  of 
German  prophetess,  and  his  brother  Desiderius ;  Decentius,  the 
other  Caesar,  defeated  by  the  Alaman  Chnodomar,  whom  later  we 
shall  meet  in  arms  against  Julian,  took  his  own  life  (August,  353). 
Thus  this  Barbaric  famih".  which  had  so  audaciously  assumed  the 
purple,  disappeared  entirely.  Tlie  amnesty,  with  its  vague  terms 
intentionally  employed  l)y  Constantius,  saved  no  one ;  judicial 
executions  took  place  everywhere,  even  in  Britain,  whitlun-  Con- 
stantius sent  Paulus,  nicknamed  Catena,  "  the  Chain,"  one  of  his 
most  crafty  agents,^  and  seven  years  later  Julian  found  in  Gaul 
numerous    partisans  of    Magnentius,  who  lived   there    as  proscribed 

"  Codex  Thend.  i.\.  38. 
*  Zosimus,  ii.  .03. 

'  ...  In  compliritiidis  nerjnliin  dirii.i,  unilf  ei  Catenae  indilum  est  cognomentum  (Amiii. 
Marcellinus,  .\iv.  5,  and  xv.  3). 
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persons.  Amm.  Marcellinus,  the  only  historian  of  the  time  who 
is  trustworthy,  because  he  alone  is  dispassionate,  has  drawn  in  tho 
first  book  wliich  is  left  of  his  History  a  picture  of  this  implacable 
vengeance.  A  word  was  enough,  even  a  vague  rumor,  to  make 
an  innocent  man  a  criminal ;  *  and  while  blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents, Constantins  celebrated  at  Aries,  with  splendid  festivities,  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  imperium? 


II.  —  CON'STANTIUS    SOLE    EmPEROR  ;    GaLLUS    AXD   JuLIAN  ; 

Sylvanus. 

Once  more  the  imperial  power  was  held  by  one  man  alone. 
But  what  a  sovereign  was  this,  —  suspicious,  surrounded  by  eunuchs 
whom  he  obeyed,^  and  by  courtiers  who  took  advantage  of  his 
timidity,  exciting  his  suspicions^  that  they  might  obtain  the  prop- 
erty of  his  victims  !  "  Whether,"  says  Amm.  Marcellinus,  "  any 
enemy  of  the  accused  man  pressed  him  or  not,  as  if  the  mere 
fact  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned  was  sufficient,  every  one 
who  was  informed  against,  or  in  any  way  called  in  question,  was 
condemned."  ^  During  his  reign  the  customary  formalities  of  justice 
were  often  omitted.  Accused  persons  were  condemned  after  secret 
trial ;  confessions,  extorted  by  torture,  led  at  once  to  the  death- 
penalty  :«he  who  did  not  confess  perished  also. 

Men  are  safely  led  only  wlien  the  best  sentiments  of  their 
nature  are  appealed  to ;  and  Constantius  had  never  the  gracious 
frankness  which  wins  hdolity,  or  the  energy  of  character  which 
compels  it.  He  loved  low  methods  of  government,  —  espionage, 
the  informer's  trade,  meshes  ingeniously  w^oven,  even  around  those 

'  The  eipjlitenn  books  of  his  History  which  we  possess  cover  tlie  period  from  353  to  379, 
and  will  be  our  chief  guide. 

-  Appointed  Caesar  in  Xovember,  .323.  lie  was  invested  on  that  day,  not  wilh  the  imperial 
dignity,  which  he  did  not  receive  till  the  year  337,  but  with  the  authority  represented  by  the 
word  imperium,  which  belonged  to  the  Caesar. 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xviii.  4)  says  ironically  of  one  of  these,  Euseblus  by  name,  that  the 
Kmpcror  was  favorably  regarded  by  him.  Julian  calls  Constantius  "  a  man  asleep,  who  is 
incessantly  duped"  (Diac.  vii.   18). 

*  .  .  .  Impendio  limhlus,  semper  .«<•  fcriri  sperabat  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xvi.  8).  See  in 
this  section  the  unjust  proceedings  instituted  against  innocent  persons. 

'  xiv.  :'). 
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who  were  ready  to  sei've  him  faithfully,  but,  wounded  by  this  jeal- 
ousy, became  his  enemies.  He  remained,  therefore,  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  a  grandeur  due  to  circumstances  only,  and  far  too 
heavy  for  him  to  support. 

He  was  in  Pannonia,  awaiting  the  attack  of  Magnentius. 
when  the  news  which  came  to  him  from  the  East  decided  him 
to  establish  in  that  portion  of  the  Empire  a  supreme  command, 
in  order  to  give  unity  to  the  defence  of  the  provinces.  Tiiis 
lieutenant  might  become  formidable,  but  he  was  necessary.  Con- 
stantius  believed  that  the  person  least  to  be  feared 
would  be  his  cousin  Gallus,  the  son  of  Constantius 
the  consul,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Emperor's 
command  some  years  earlier.  Gallus  and  his  brother 
Julian,  the  last  two  surviving  princes  of  the  imperial 
family,  had  been  relegated,  one  to  Ephesus,  the  other  *^°''°  ^°^^' 
to  Nicomedeia.  In  344  they  had  been  placed  together,  the  better  to 
keep  watch  upon  them,  in  the  castle  of  Marcellum  in  Cappadocia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaeus  ;  here  they  lived  sequestered  from 
the  world,  constantly  mindful  of  the  murders  of  the  year  337, 
and  never  without  fear  of  seein"-  the  executioner  arrive  for  them 
also.^  Attempts  were  made  to  tranquillize  the  fiery  nature  of 
Gallus  and  the  precocious  austerity  of  Julian  by  religious  exer- 
cises of  every  kind,  —  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
prayers  at  these  holy  shrines,  sacred  chants  in  the  churches,  read- 
ing aloud  the  Scriptures  to  the  assembled  congregations.^  Con- 
stantius, ordering  these  procedures,  seems  like  a  Merovingian 
king  preparing  for  the  tonsure  those  of  his  race  of  whom  he  did 
not  choose  to  rid  himself  by  means  of  the  poniard.  The  usur- 
pation of  Magnentius,  and  the  circumstance  that  Constantius  re- 
mained  childless,  caused   a  change  in  the  condition  of   the  young 

J  Callus  Caesar  (D.  N.  CONSTANTTVS  IVN.  NOB.  C). 

^  Julian,  Letter  to  the  Allieiiiaiis.  3,  and  Socrates,  iii.  1. 

'  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  had  been  the  director  of  .Tiilian's  earliest  studies,  and 
Saint  Cyrillus  asserts  that  the  young  prince  was  baptized,  —  which  is,  however,  very  improb- 
able, it  being  at  that  time  the  custom,  even  for  others  than  the  imperial  family,  —  e.  f/.,  SS.  Am- 
brose and  Augustine,  Kusebius  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Synesius,  etc.,  —  to  receive  baptism 
very  late  in  life.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (^Inrrcl.  i.  ."iO)  relates  that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  church 
built  by  the  two  brothers,  each  constructing  half  of  it,  and  that  the  part  assigned  to  (Jallus  was 
completed,  while  an  earthriiiake  threw  down  .Julian's.  The  earth  was  not  so  much  in  fault;  Julian 
had  been  intentionally  negligent  in  his  share  of  the  work  (Sozomenus,  v.  2). 
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princes.  Gallus,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-five  or  six,  was  appointed 
Caesar,  and  invested  with  the  government  of  the  Oriental  prov- 
inces (March  15,  351).  The  precaution  of  having  him  swear 
upon  the  Gospels  that  he  would  undertake  nothing  against  the 
Emperor  did  not  seem  to  Constantius  a  sufficient  guarantee  ;  he 
gave  to  Gallus  for  adviser  and  guardian  an  experienced  soldier, 
Lucillianns  by  name,  and  for  wife  his  sister  Constantina,  widow 
of  Hannibalianus,  hoping  that  the  Augusta,  whose  pride  would 
be  at  last  satisfied,  would  secure  her  husband's  fidelity ;  and  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  Asiatic 
army  and  of  the  praetorian  prefect  and  the  count  of  the  East, 
who  should  receive  his  private  instructions.  No  death-penalty 
could  be  ordered  by  the  Caesar  without  the  count's  authoriza- 
tion ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  latter  took  the  opportunity  to 
show  to  all  men  how  much  authority  he  whom  they  called  their 
sovereign  possessed,  by  opening  the  doors  of  the  j^rison  into 
which  Gallus  had  thrown  the  magistrates  of  one  of  the  cities.^ 
In  the  very  palace,  the  quaestor,  who  as  government  secretary 
was  present  at  all  councils  and  gave  effect  to  all  decisions,  was 
much  more  the  Emperor's  agent  than  the  Caesar's.  The  latter 
had,  therefore,  in  reality  a  title  only,  and  no  real  aiithority. 
Obliged  himself  to  remain  in  the  Western  provinces,  Constantius 
desired  to  have  the  chief  place  in  the  East  filled,  so  that  no  man 
might  be  tempted  to  seize  upon  it.  In  the  political  organization 
of  Diocletian  the  Caesar  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor ;  Con- 
stantius returned  to  this  order  of  things,  but  exaggerated  it. 
His  too  skilful  schemes  defeated  themselves ;  they  exasperated 
a  fiery  young  man  whom  more  confidence  might  perhaps  have 
retained  in  obedience,  and  who,  moreover,  up  to  this  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  such  treatment. 

'  Amm.  ^rarccllinus,  xiv.  1.  See  wliat  this  liistorian  relates  of  tlie  proeccdings  of  the 
prefect  Thahissius,  who  made  it  his  occupation  to  exasperate  (ialhis.  Tlio  name  of  Caesar,  the 
liereditary  cognomen  of  the  gens  Julia,  originally  belonged  to  all  related  on  the  father's  side 
of  this  house;  accordingly,  we  have  designated  the  Ninth  Period  of  this  work  as  that  of  the 
Caesars  (Vol.  IV.  p.  401).  Venis,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  henceforth  it  designated  the  heir-apparent,  but  conferred  no  special  authority.  The 
Caesars  of  Diocletian  (Vol.  VIT.  p.  36.S),  heirs  of  the  Augusti,  were  invested  with  extensive 
powers:  each  had  bis  capital  city,  his  army,  and  his  treasury ;  they  exercised  cxi'cutive,  judi- 
cial, and  military  functions.  Under  Constantine  tlie  Caesars  are  boys  designaleil  for  the  im- 
perial station  ;  imder  Constantius  they  are  lieutenants  with  very  limited  authority ;  and  after 
Julian  the  title  and  position  ceased  to  exist. 
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Rejoicing  at  liis  exchange  of  a  prison  for  a  throne,  whose 
insecurity  he  did  not  at  first  recognize,  Gallus  threw  himself 
eagerly  into  all  forms  of  pleasure,  going  so  far  even  as  to  scan- 
dalize the  frivolous  inhabitants  of  Antioch.  For  his  pleasures, 
however,  he  had  need  of  money,  and  he  procured  it  by  exactions 
and  acts  of  injustice.  Constantina,  herself  extremely  rapaciou.-^, 
seconded  him  by  aid  of  a  system  of  espionage  which  she  had  set 
on  foot  to  surprise  imprudent  words  and  the  most  secret  domestic 
conversation.^  She  sold  everything,  —  justice,  pardons,  and  offices, 
to  make  for  herself  what  the  rulers  of  that  day  regarded  as  the 
one  safeguard  of  their  thrones ;  namely,  a  well-filled  treasury.  It 
is  our  misfortune  up  to  this  time  to  have  found  .in  all  this  royal 
race  no  one  person,  Constantius  Chlorus  excepted,  whom  we  are 
able  to  esteem. 

In  354  a  period  of  scarcity  caused  popular  tumults  in  Antioch. 
The  mob  gathered  around  the  palace,  demanding  bread.  "Address 
j'ourselves  to  the  governor  of  the  province,"  Gallus  said  to  them  ; 
••  provisions  are  scarce  only  because  he  chooses  to  have  it  so." 
This  was  a  confession  of  his  own  powerlessness ;  but  it  was  also 
a  cowardlj-  act :  the  unfortunate  governor  thus  designated  to  the 
popular  frenzy  was  torn  in  pieces.  The  capital  of  the  East  was 
in  a  state  of  tumult ;  Lsaurian  robber-chiefs  ravaged  many  of 
the  provinces ;  the  Arabs  pillaged  the  lands  adjacent  to  their 
desert ;  the  Persians  resumed  their  raids  in  Mesopotamia ;  and 
the  Caesar  put  a  stop  to  none  of  these  things.^  Constantius,  who 
had  given  the  Caesar  no  freedom  of  action,  was  angry  at  the  lat- 
ter's  supineness,  and  resolved  to  destroy  his  tool,  rendered  useless  as 
much  b}'  the  suspicious  jealously  of  the  chief  as  by  the  character 
of  the  subordinate.  Through  Domitianus,  the  prefect  of  the  East, 
he  sent  an  invitation  to  the  young  prince  to  come  to  him  in  Italy ; 
and  when  Gallus  hesitated,  the  prefect  .said  roughly  :  ••  Do  you  not 
imdcrstand  that  it  is  a  command  ?  If  you  fail  to  oljey,  I  shall 
stop  the  supplies  of  the  palace."  The  quaestor  used  similar  lan- 
guage.    Gallus  incited  his  guards  to  murder  the  two  officers,  and 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xiv.  1)  says  of  lier :  Mnjuini  t/udt'ilam  tnortdlia,  irtiflammnlrir 
saevientis  asxidua. 

*  In  352  the  perpetual  quarrel  between  the  Jews  ami  the  Samaritans  hail  once  more  sei 
Palestine  in  a  blaze.  The  lieutenants  of  Gallus  repressed  this  outbreak  with  the  cTiK'lt\ 
habitual  to  the  Romans  in  dealinj'  with  ii  Jewish  insurreetion. 
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their  dead    bodies   were  dragged    through    the    streets  of    Antioch ; 
he  then  pretended  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against  liis  own  life, 


THE  CREATION  OF  MAN,  ON  A  GLASS  CUP  FOUNn  AT  COLOGNE.^ 

and  employed  this  pretext  to  put  to  death,  after  the  semblance  of 
a  judicial  proceeding,  all  who  appeared  to  him  objects  of  suspicion.'* 

■  Promotliciis  is  forming  a  statue;  Epiinethcus  holds  out  to  liim  a  lump  of  clay;  another 
Titan,  doubtless  Atlas,  looks  on  at  the  work.  Above  the  bordering  is  another  man,  lying  on 
his  back,  possibly  the  fourth  son  of  lapetus,  Menoetius,  whom  Ju])iter  smote  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. Below,  a  child  is  playing  near  a  reclining  woman,  i)ersonifying  the  Earth.  Legend  : 
IIPOMHOEVC  ANePOnorONIA  YnOMHeF.VC  Cf.  Robert  Mowat,  Rev.  archeol.,  November, 
1S82,  p.  291. 

"  In  respect  to  the  cruelties  of  Gallus,  see  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xiv.  7,  and  |)articularly,  in 
sect.  8,  the  torture  and  death  of  Eusebius,  an  innocent  person. 
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This  was  not  a  revolt,   for   there  had    been    no  order  to  take   up 
arms ;  but  it  was  an  open  insnlt  offered  to  the  Emperor.^ 

Constantius  feigned  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  against 
Gallus,  and  strove  the  more  to  In-ing  within  his;  reach  the  Cae- 
sar,—  for  whom,  it  was  said,  a  royal  robe  was  secretly  weaving 
in  the  city  of  Tyre.  He  sent  friendly  messages  to  the  young 
man ;  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity'  for  both  of  them  to  come  to 
a  cordial  understanding  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire; 
and  he  reiterated  the  invitation  for  Gallus  to  come  into  Italy,  bring- 
ing him  his  wife,  "  that  beloved  sister  whom  the  Emperor  ardently 
desired  to  see."  Meantime  he  recalled  those  officers  who  appeared 
to  be  devoted  to  Gallus;  he  withdrew  from  him  as  many  troops 
as  possible,  under  pretext  that  unoccupied  soldiers  soon  lose  their 
habits  of  discipline  ;  and  the  unfortunate  young  prince  soon  found 
himself  completely  in  the  toils  of  this  skilful  hunter  of  liis  own  race. 
Constantina  "  knew  perfectly  of  what  her  brother  was  capable," 
and  did  not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  affection  the  Augustus  had 
for  her ;  but  her  personal  appeal  seemed  to  be  the  onl}'-  possible 
way  to  avert  the  danger :  she  set  out  for  Italy,  and  died  upon 
the  road.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Gallus  to  do'  but  to  obey. 
At  Hadrianople  he  was  met  by  the  order  to  dismiss  his  attend- 
ants ;  at  Poetovium  he  was  deprived  of  his  insignia  as  Caesar ;  at 
Pola,  in  Istria,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  beheaded,  dying  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  (354).  ('onstantius  even  took  vengeance  upon 
his  dead  body,  refusing  to  allow  it 
burial  in  the  tomb  of  the  Flavii. 
Many  of  his  advisers  peri.shed  with 
him,  and  Ursicinus,  the  ablest  gene- 
ral of  the  Eastern  army,  was  con- 
demned to  deatli  by  a  secret  council. 
But  before  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence his  services  were  needed,  and 
his  life  was  accordingly  spared.^  Such 
was  the  sad  condition  of  the  servants  of  this  government,  already 
exposed  to  secret  accusations  and  mysterious  sentences. 

'  Aimn.  .Marcellinus  represents  Constantius  as  s.ayins  that  justice  had  been  scorne.rl  by 
Galhis,  and  that  his  detestable  conduct  had  ilrawn  ujjon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
'■'  JuHan,  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  3;  Amni.  Marcellinus,  xv.  2. 
*  (jiass  cuj)  found  at  Cologne  (Museum  of  Berlin). 


s*^- 
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A'  few  months  later,  another  tragedy  occurred.  Sylvanus,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  was  employed 
in  checking  the  Barbarian  incursions  into  Gaul.  Julian  blames  him 
for  having  done  no  more  than  Iniv  their  retreat  with  gold  extorted 


TRIUMPH.^L    Anni    Ol!    GATE    OF    POLA. 


from  the  cities.  But  Julian,  just  appointed  Caesar  at  this  time, 
was  composing  a  eulogy  on  the  murderer  of  all  his  kindred,  in 
which  he  is  guilty  of  repeating  the  calumnies  of  the  eunuchs  and 
ilio  courtiers  against  the  faithful  general  whose  place  he  was  about 
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to  take.  1x1  despotic  courts  the  servile  troop,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  own  credit,  is  wont  to  parade  a  zeal  for  the  monarch's  safety, 
manifested  by  craftily  awaking  suspicions  in  his  mind  and  by 
giving  currency  to  calumnies  which  grow  as  they  circulate,  and 
come  to  the  master's  ears,  who  is  himself  always  ready  to  regard 
as  guilty  every  person  accused  of  political  offences.  Forged  let- 
ters were  attributed  to  Sylvanus.  His  friends  were  immediately 
arrested,  and  an  imperial  officer,  sent  into  Gaul  to  bring  the  general 
back  to  Italy,  acted  so  precipitately  that  Sylvanus,  believing  him- 
self ruined,  sought  safety  by  assuming  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Augustus  at  Cologne  just  at  the 
moment  when  Malaric,  the  commander  of  the  Franks  of  the  guard,^ 
had  succeeded  in  proving  his  innocence  before  the  imperial  tribunal 
at  Milan.  Ursicinus  was  sent  out  to  him,  bearing  complimentary 
letters  from  the  Emperor  and  the  assurance  that  his  titles  were 
to  be  preserved  to  him,  but  with  secret  orders  to  send  him  to 
Milan  and  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Ursicinus, 
however,  mcited  an  outbreak  among  the  troops,  and  the  soldiers 
murdered  him  whom  twenty-eight  days  before  they  had  invested 
with  the  purple  (August,  355).  All  who  were  suspected  of  being 
his  partisans  perished  at  the  same  time,  among  them  the  two 
counts  Lutto  and  Maudio,  whose  names  indicate  their  origin. 


III.  — Julian  in  Gaul  (355-361). 

In  studying  the  career  of  Julian  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  singular  figures  in  history,  —  a  man  who 
must  be  loved  and  respected,  yet  whose  political  course  must  be 
rondemned. 

Thrown  upon  himself  during  eighteen  years  of  a  sort  of  cap- 
tivity, Julian  had  pursued,  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  hero,  an 
ideal   of   perfection  ;  -    becoming  Emperor,  he  had  so  lofty  a  con- 

'  .  .  .  Gentilium  rector  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xv.  5). 

^  .  .  .  Quasi  pahulaquaedam  animo ad  subliniioTascandendiconqmrens  (^kmm.MnTCK\V\i\\iti, 
x\\.  5).  .  .  .  Rectae  perfectaeque  ralionis  imagine  congruent  Marco  (ibid.  1).  In  his  Su\  enth 
Discourse,  sect.  17,  ad  Jin.,  Julian  says:  "O  Jupiter,  or  wliatcver  be  the  name  wliich  pleases 
thee,  show  me  the  road  tlial  leads  upward  to  thee !  " 

VOL.    VIII.  6 
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ception  of  his  duties  that  he  wrote :  ■'  A  king  should  have  the 
nature  of  a  God."  ^  But  his  mind,  extreme!}'  clear  in  questions 
of  administration  and  of  war,  was  often  lost  in  a  region  of 
dreams,  and  the  solitude  in  which,  for  political  reasons,  he  was 
long  held,  developed  this  natural  inclination.  He  loved,  in  his 
nocturnal  meditations,  to  hearken  to  the  inner  voices  of  his  mysti- 
cal imagination,  ever  dwelling  upon  Nature  and  upon  the  myste- 
rious. He  tells  us  that  as  a  boy  he  often  left  his  books  to 
follow  with  devout  gaze  the  triumphal  march  of  the  sun,  or  to 
contemplate  by  night  the  splendors  of  the  starry  sky.'^  In  the 
worship  of  "  the  divine  Star,"  the  noblest  of  idolatries,  he  recog- 
nized the  religion  of  his  fathers,^  and  in  Christianity  he  now 
hated  the  religion  of  his  persecutors.*  However,  he  drew  from 
the  Christians'  books,  which  he  carefully  studied,  those  counsels 
to  virtue  which  harmonized  with  his  own  philosophy,  —  for  one- 
self, purity  of  soul  and .  body  ;  towards  others,  benevolence.^  Even 
when  Emperor  he  preferred  Socrates  to  Alexander,  the  life  of  the 
mind  rather  than  the  career  of  arms.®  All  of  affection  that  ex- 
isted in  this  cold  nature  —  which  indeed  knew  friendship,  but 
never  love^  —  was  towards  humanity,  which  he  would  fain  render 
happy ;  towards  the  gods,  whom  he  adored  with  an  ardent  piety ; 
towards  the  forces  whicli  his  dreamy  imagination  invested  with 
life;  and,  unfortunately,  towards  those  superstitious  practices  which 
pliilosophy  had  already  long  ago  condemned. 

His  brother's  changed  condition  had  done  no  more  than 
lengthen  liis  own  "  gilded  chains."  He  was  permitted  to  leave 
his  Cappadocian  prison  and  go  to  Constantinople,  where,  as  a 
humble    student,  he    attended    lectures.      His    i)rudent    reserve   and 

1  Lcller  to  Themislius.  IK' wrili's  to  liim  again:  "  O  my  friends !  I  ooiilil  liavc  wished  to 
have  no  other  oeeiipation  but  to  tonvei-se  with  voii,  as  lieavily  hiden  travellers  sing  on  the 
road  to  lighten  the  weight  of  their  burdens." 

'■^  Julian,  Orafion  on  the  Wor.sliip  of  tlic  Sun,  sect.  1. 

»  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  485. 

*  In  his  LeUer  to  the  Christians  of  Alexamlria,  he  .»ays  that  he  was  himself  a  Cliristian  u|> 
to  the  age  of  twenty;  that  is  to  say,  the  year  ."50.  In  his  oration  against  Ileraelius  the  reader 
should  observe  the  history  of  his  childhood,  charmingly  told  by  himself. 

'  In  his  letter  to  a  jiriest,  written  shortly  before  the  expedition  into  Persia,  he  says  that 
in  his  childhood,  i)oor  though  he  was,  he  gave  to  the  poor.  Later  we  shall  sec  how  he  liojieil 
to  found  benevolent  institutions. 

«  Letter  lo  Themisllus,  7. 

'  See,  in  the  Misopof/on,  sections  8, 11,  and  27.  Also  Amm.  Mareellinus  (xxv.  sect.  4)  :  //'/ 
inviolata  custitate  eniluit,  ut  jiost  ainissam  coiijur/em  nihil  un(junm  venereum  (ir/ltarel. 
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his  industrious  and  modest  life  did  not  prevent  men  in  search  of 
all  the  chances  of  the  future  from  seeking  the  friendship  of  the 
young  prince.  Constantius  soon  found  him  a  centre  of  too  much 
observation,  and  an  imperial  order  relegated  him  to  Niconiedeia, 
with  a  recommendation  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Libanius, 
the  most  famous  pagan  rhetorician  of  the  time,  who  taught  in  that 
city.  Constantius  already  suspected  Julian  of  pagan  tendencies, 
and  did  not  propose  to  allow  hiai  to  become  a  leader  for  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancient  cult.  The  Emperor's  anxiety  was  not  ill 
founded.  Julian  read  in  private  the  discourses  of  the  eloquent  rhe- 
torician to  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  listen  ;  the  Iliad  was  his 
gospel,  Homer  and  Plato  were  the  enchanters  who  ruled  his  mind  ; ' 
and  he  caused  himself  to  be  secretly  initiated  at  Pergamus  by  a 
pupil  of  lamblichus  into  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  and  at  Ephe- 
sus  by  a  thaumaturgist  into  the  mysteries  of  the  condemned  cult.^ 
He  had  at  first  addressed  himself  to  the  aged  Aedisius ;  but  the 
.sage  replied  :  "  My  body  is  in  ruins ;  it  is  a  fallen  edifice : 
question    my    children."       The    sons    of    his    soul    were    Maximus 


'  Julian,  who  wrote  and  spoke  in  Greek,  except  in  the  fulfihiient  of  his  official  functions, 
seems  not  to  have  been  familiar  with  Latin  literature,  although  Libanius  says  that  he  had  read 
a  fev/  Latin  authors.  It  would  have  been  a  useful  counterpoise,  of  which  he  had  great  need; 
the  same  is  true,  however,  of  the  most  illustrious  theologians  of  the  East,  — of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Saint  Basil,  and  almost  all  the  Nieaean  Fathers,  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  translate  into  Greek 
Uonstantine's  opening  address.  I  do  not  say  that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  would  have  tran- 
iiuillized  the  disputatious  minds  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
number  of  the  heresies,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Arianisim.  sprang  up  in  the  Hellenic  East, 
while  the  AVest  was  never  seriously  disturbed  in  that  way.  If  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury had  been  conversant  with  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Sallust,  of  Caesar,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
the  great  jurisconsults  of  Rome,  their  loquacious  subtilfy  would  have  given  place  to  a  well- 
balanced  elofjuence.  They  would  have  had  an  appreciation  of  realities,  and  also  that  sen- 
timent of  patriotism  in  which  they  are  comiiletely  lacking,  —  and  which  we  find  at  least 
in  a  few  despairing  words  of  the  Pannonian  Saint  Jerome.  Latin  literature  is  a  great 
school  of  reason  and  of  patriotism;  Greek  literature  of  the  fourth  century  is  not  this.  To 
say  that  the  people  of  the  West  were  more  devoted  at  that  time  to  public  affairs,  woidil  not, 
however,  be  true.  It  was  that  their  langu.age  and  their  mental  character  were  not  adajitcd  to 
meta]ihysical  discussions ;  and  while  their  social  virtues  were  no  more  active,  that  which  they 
sought  from  their  religion  was  not  so  much  controversies  as  it  was  consolations  and  ho])es. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  theologian  of  the  AVestern  Church,  Saint 
Augustine,  seems,  by  his  subtleties,  to  have  breathed  some  Oriental  atmosphere. 

-  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Inicrl.  H^.  ,56).  who  carefully  collects  .all  the  legends  concerning 
•fiilian,  says  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony  the  neophvte.  alarmed  by  the  apparitions 
which  crowded  around  him,  instinctively  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  the  phantoms 
at  once  vanished.  We  have  already  come  ui)on  (Vol.  VII.  p.  11'))  this  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  sacred  sign  to  drive  away  demons. 
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and   Priscus,    and    these    two    philosophers   were    Julian's   constant 
companions  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  young  prince  divided  his  life  into  two  portions,  —  one 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  jealous  court,  the  other  for  himself ; 
carefully  concealing  his  preferences,  and  under  this  constraint 
constantly  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  hatred  of  the  religion 
which  drove  him  to  this  double-dealing.  This  was  not  the 
heroism  of  the  Christians,  willing  to  die  rather  than  deny  the 
faith.      But    there    are    no   martyrs    to   paganism,    and    Julian   felt 


PERGAMf.l:  RESTORATION  OF  THE  ALTAR  OF  ZEUS  AND  ATHENE.' 


no  obligation  to  conform  his  soul  to  the  external  acts  which 
were  required  of  him.  A  most  serious  political  question  was 
involved  also  :  Were  the  pagan  divinities  finally  conquered, 
and  was  Jesus  to  be  forever  triumphant  ?  In  his  .stiuggle 
against  the  Cliristians  Julian  saw  a  sacred  cause,  and  himself 
the  defender  designated  by  oracles  at  this  time  current  among 
the  pagan  subjects  of  the  Empire.^  With  ideas  like  these,  dis- 
simulation was  no  longer  unworth^^  No  man  has  ever  cen- 
sured   Solon's   feint    of    madness,    nor    that    of    the    elder    Brutus. 

'  O.  Rayet,  Monuments  de  I'art  antique.  "  Sozomenus,  v.  2 ;  Tlieodoret,  iii.  3. 
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Plato,  while  disbelieving  in  the  gods  of  Athens,  spoke  of  them 
in  such  terms  that  he  did  not  imperil  his  life;  and  Libanius 
praises  Julian  for  having  '•  obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence."  ^ 

Being  summoned  to  Milan  after  his  brother's  death  as  a  sus- 
pected person  whom  the  Emperor  wished  to  have  in  his  immediate 
presence,  Julian  lived  at  court  for  seven  months,  never  secure  of 
his  life  from  one  day  to  the  next.^  When  the  courtiers  perceived 
this  short,  thickset  man,  awkward  in  manner,  with  pointed  beard, 
and  wearing  the  philosopher's  cloak,  his  forlorn  appearance  caused 
him  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  to  them  all.  A  woman,  the 
Empress  Eusebia,  made  herself  his  protector.^  Shall  we  attribute 
her  conduct  to  pity  at  sight  of  this  last  scion  of  an  illustrious 
house  obliged  silently  to  endure  the  insolence  of  eunuchs  and  of 
guards,  or  shall  we  conjecture  that,  being  herself  childless,  she 
wished  to  secure  a  friend  in  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  ? 
Noble  natui'es  are  so  rare  in  this  family  that  for  the  sake  of 
finding  one  we  are  glad  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  her  whom 
Julian  himself  calls  '•  the  good  and  beautiful  Eusebia."  *  She 
induced  the  Emperor  to  grant  him  an  audience,  and  Julian  obtained 
permission  to  withdraw  into  Asia  and  take  up  his  residence  on 
a  small  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  which, 
when  later  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  describes  thus : 
"It  is  twenty  stadia^  distant  from  the  shore,  and  therefore  un- 
disturbed by  trafficking  merchants  and  clamorous  or  quarrel- 
some sailors.  A  hillock  near  the  house  commands  a  view  of  the 
sea.  the  islands,  and  the  city  which  bears  an  illustrious  name ;  ® 
and  the  ground-ivy,  the  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  herbs  will 
attord  you  constant  gratification.  When  with  tranquil  attention 
you    have    pursued    your    studies    and    wish    to    relax   your   eyes, 

1  Libanius,  ii.  270  (ed.  of  1627). 

"...  TTffH  Ttov  ((T)^uTu>v  .  .  .  Kiv&vffCtov  (Jullaii,  Letter  to  Tliemlstiu!:'). 
'  .\fter  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Julian's  sister,  Coiistantius  had  married,  near  the  close 
of  the  vear  '■i^>2,  Eusebia,  a  lady  of  consular  faniilv. 

*  -V  foolish  conjecture  has  been  made,  ascribing  Eusebia's  interest  in  Julian  to  a  tenderer 
sentiment  than  sympathy.  But  the  Empress  saw  him  only  once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
•i-i.i,  and  again  for  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Eusebia  was,  it  is  true,  a  very 
beautiful  woman  (.\mm.  Marcellinus,  .wiii.  3) ;  but  the  cold  and  austere  Julian,  whose  ])assions 
were  all  intellectual,  i.i  not  the  person  for  the  hero  of  a  romance.  Libanius  (ii.  325)  speaks  of 
him  as  more  chaste  than  Hippolytus. 

'  [About  two  miles  and  a  half.] 

*  Constantinople. 
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the  prospect  of  tlie  ships  and  the  ocean  is  delightful.  In  this 
retirement  I  found  many  charms  -when  I  was  a  boy,  for  it  has 
fountains,  a  beautiful  bath,  a  garden,  and  an  orchard ;  and  when 
I  grew  up,  I  was  still  so  fond  of  it  that  I  frequently  resorted 
thither,  and  my  obtaining  it  seemed  to  be  a  special  favor  of 
fortune.  It  affords,  too,  a  small  memorial  of  my  agriculture,  a 
sweet  and  fragrant  wine,  which  is  good  even  when  it  is  new. 
The  grapes,  both  when  they  hang  on  the  vine  and  are  pressed 
into  the  vat,  are  as  fragrant  as  roses.  Why,  then,  you  will  say. 
did  I  not  plant  many  more  acres  with  such  vines  ?  Because  I  was 
not  a  very  keen  husbandman ;  and  besides,  as  mine  is  a  temperate 
cup,  there  was  always  enough  for  myself  and  my  few  companions. 
Such  as  it  is,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  now  accept  it.  However 
trifling  the  present,  it  is  pleasing  both  to  give  and  receive  '  from 
house  to  house,'  according  to  the  wise  Pindar."  ' 

While  Julian  occupied  himself  with  these  pleasures  of  riu'al 
life  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  scrutiny  of  Constantius,  the 
latter  lived  in  the  midst  of  suspicions  and  in  perpetual  fear. 
Some  imprudent  words  let  fall  by  a  governor  of  Pannonia  at  a 
banquet  were  transformed  into  a  plot,  which  the  Emperor  punished 
with  cruel,  tortures  and  executions ;  at  the  same  time  S^lvanus  in 
Gaul  was  driven  into  revolt.  The  Empire  appeared  to  Constantius 
to  be  full  of  treasonable  schemes:  and  lest  the  brother  of  Gallus 
should  incite  revolt  in  the  Oriental  provinces  where  he  had  made 
his  home,  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  go  over  into  Greece  to  live. 
—  a  country  in  which  he  owned  not  an  acre  of  land,  and  knew  not 
a  person.  Julian  however  at  once  obeyed,  and  went  to  Athens 
(July,  355). 

This  precautionary  measure  of  Tonstantius  was  far  from  being 
an  act  of  wisdom.  Since  Alexandria  and  the  great  Asiatic  cities 
had  been  occupied  with  theological  disputes.  Athens  had  again 
become  the  most  vital  centre  of  Hellenism.  "  Each  land,"  says 
Himerius,  "  bears  its  own  peculiar  fruit :  that  of  Athens  is  elo- 
quence." Men  believed  in  the  old  gods,  or  at  least  spoke  of  them 
with  the  art  of  rhetoricians  and  the  subtilty  of  sophists;  and 
Christianity  was  there  subjected  to  an  animated  and  brilliant 
criticism,  both    as    to    its   history    and    its    dogmas.     When    in    the 

>  Letler  IG. 
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midst  of  this  crowd  of  masters  and  disciples  Julian  appeared  in 
his  philosopher's  cloak ;  when  his  eagerness  to  learn  was  manifest, 
and  his  ability  to  discuss  with  the  wisest,  —  many  pagan  hearts 
turned  eagerly  towards  him,  and  many  Christians,  divining  their 
secret  enemy,  said  among  themselves,  "  What  a  monster  Rom& 
keeps  here  I "  ^  But  the  future  Emperor  hid  his  thoughts  from 
all.  unless  it  were  the  hierophant  of  Eleusis,  whom  he  secretly 
consulted ; '  and  these  scholarly  enthusiasms,  this  sincere  interest 
in  all  knowledge  which  made  him  live  in  the  far-off  past,  and  of 
which  the  courtiers  at  Milan  scoffed,  served  to  protect  him  against 
the  jealousy  of  Constantius. 

Since  the  defeat  of  Magneutius  the  Emperor  had  continued  to 
reside  at  Milan.  The  war  with  Persia  —  a  war  of  merely  preda- 
tory character  —  could  easily  be  left  to  the  generals  in  command 
in  the  invaded  provinces ;  upon  the  lower  Danube  all,  as  yet,  re- 
mained quiet.  But  serious  dangers  appeared  in  the  West,  and 
turned  away  the  Emperor's  attention  from  the  eastern  capitals 
that  he  might  remain  near  Gaul  and  Illyricum.  The  Pannoniaa 
frontier  was  always  harassed  by  the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatae. 
Constantius  had  been  obliged,  in  354,  to  hasten  against  the  Ale- 
manni,  who,  masters  of  the  Decumatian  lands,  were  seeking  tO' 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  northern  part  of  Helvetia ;  also  from  Gaul 
came  news  of  disaster.  To  increase  his  own  army,  Magnentius 
had  withdrawn  the  garrisons  from  the  Rhenish  frontier ;  and  these- 
posts  had  not  been  again  fortified,  owing  to  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus : 
accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  the  Barbarians  had  com- 
bined in  a  general  attack.  The  Alemanni  had  fallen  upon  the 
two  German  provinces,  the  Franks  upon  Belgium,  and  forty-five 
cities  had  been  sacked ;  among  them  Mayence,  Strasburg,  and 
Treves,  the  pride  of  Northern  Gaul.  All  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  down  to  Batavia,  was  perma- 
nently occupied  by  these  Barbarians ;  and  while  an  immense  mass 
of  booty  and  a  crowd  of  captives  were  carried  away  into  the 
German    forests   on    the    other    side,    the    roads    leading   into    Gaul 

'  Words  of  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  was  at  this  time  at  Athens.  The  saint  regrets 
that  Constantius  had  not  put  this  young  man  to  death  along  with  the  others  in  .'!37:  .  .  . 
xaitur  aaBfvra.  Saint  Basil  was  also  in  the  Greek  capital,  and  Julian  had  relations  with  both 
of  them. 

^  Kunapius,  Afaxlmus,  pp.  4  75,  476. 
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were  full  of  wretched  fugitives,  —  the  mother  dragging  her  chil- 
dren with  her,  the  son  supporting  the  steps  of  the  aged  man, 
and  with  them  some  few  heavy  carts  heaped  with  whatever  frag- 
ments had  been  rescued  from  pillage.  They  went  their  way,  curs- 
ing the  Germans  and  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire ;  their  piteous 
tales  spread  terror ;  and  often  upon  their  track,  like  wolves 
following  the  frightened  flock,  came  savage  bands,  yellow-haired 
men  with  eyes  of  angry  blue,  who,  wdth  wild  outcries,  destroyed 
men  and  things  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  destroying. 

While  these  disasters  went  on,  the  single  master  of  the  Roman 
world  was  assembling  councils,  discussing  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  sending  into  exile  bishops  whose 
theological  views  differed  from  his  own,  and  risked  losing  his 
kingdom  in  this  world  by  his  ambition  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  Heaven.  The  cry  of  desolated  Gaul,  however,  pierced  through 
the  disputes  on  o/xoovcrio?  and  6fi.oiovaio% ;  Constantius  decided  to 
send  thither  one  of  his  generals.  But  w^hom  to  send  ?  Those 
whom  their  services  made  conspicuous  inspired  him  with  endless 
suspicions.  He  feared  lest  an  army  sufficient  to  defend  the 
Western  Provinces  might  offer  to  any  commanding  officer  the 
same  temptation  to  which  Magnentius  and  Sylvanus  had  fallen 
victims.  "A  kinsman  would  be  better  than  a  stranger,"  the 
Empress  Eusebia  suggested ;  and  Constantius  determined  to  re- 
peat with  Julian  the  experiment  he  had  made  in  the  East,  when 
he  had  summoned  one  of  his  own  relatives  to  occupy  the  highest 
position,  lest  some  other  man  might  seize  it.  That  experiment 
had  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  Gallus  had  been  struck  down,  not 
for  revolt,  but  for  maladministration.  What,  moreover,  was  there 
to  fear  from  this  student  of  Athens,  whose  mind,  always  in  the 
clouds,  was  devoid  of  worldly  ambition,  who,  near  or  far,  could 
be  held  in  leash,  and  who,  if  need  were,  could  be  destroj-ed 
as  readily  as  his  brother  had  been  ?  Constantius  gave  to  Julian  the 
title  of  Caesar  and  the  prefecture  of  the  Gallic  provinces  (Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain).  "  It  is  not  a  sovereign  that  I  send  to  Gaul," 
the  Emperor  said,  "  but  a  figure  bearing  the  imperial  image." 

Julian  wished  to  refuse.  The  feeling  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform    towards   the   old   gods    stood   in  the   way.*     Immediately 

'  Theodoret,  iii.  S. 
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on  hi.s  arrival  in  Milan  (October,  3-")."))  the  eunuchs  of  the  Empress 
seized  upon  hiui ;  he  was  shaved,'  deprived  of  his  cloak,  and 
arrayed  in  a  military  chlamys  having  an  image  of  the  Emperor 
attached  to  it,  that  none  might  forget  who  the  real  master  was. 
■•  In  this  array."  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  was  a  pitiful  looking 
soldier."  Constantius  presented  him  to  the  army,  who  applauded 
not  so  much  their  new  general  as  the  donativum  promised  them 
on  the  occasion. 

The  hero  of  the  day  remained  anxious  and  alarmed.  When  he 
returned  to  tlie  palace,  seated  in  the 
same  chariot  with  the  Emperor,  Julian, 
jiursued  by  memories  of  his  brother,  re-  I-': 
plied  to  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  ^.^ 
by  repeating  to  himself  the  lines  of 
Homer,  that  on  its  prey  "  purple  Death 
lays  hold,  and  mastering  Fate."  ^  His  own  purple  mantle  seemed 
to  him  like  a  blood-stained  shroud  (Nov.  6,  355). 

Constantius  caused  him  to  marry  Helena,  the  Emperor's  sister,  — 

a  sad  union,  which  gave  him  no  sons,  and 
was  early  broken  by  death.  This  daugh- 
ter of  the  Empress  Fausta,  older  than  Ju- 
lian, seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  his 
heart  or  in  his  memory ;  his  numerous 
writings  mention  sometimes  the  Helen  of 
Homer,  but  never  his  own  Helen.  He  was 
at  this  time  poor,  and  on  his  marriage  received  many  valuable  pres- 
ents, of  which  the  most  precious,  we  may  believe,  was  a  collection 
I  if  the  best  Greek  writers,  —  a  refined  expression  of  regard  from  the 
I'lmpress  Eusebia.  Tliis  library  of  Greek  books  he  kept  always  with 
liim;  even  on  his  expeditions  at  least  some  of  them  were  among 
Fi'wm  them   he    derived    instruction  and  delight ;    by 


COIN    REPRESEXTIXG    .IlLIAX 
AND    HELENA. ^ 


lUS 


^  .After  hi?  .lecession  lio  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  again. 

-  FL.  CL.  1VI>I.VNV.S  NOB.  CAES.,  and  Julian's  head  uneovered.  On  the  reverse 
<iI.()RIA  REI  PVBLICAE,  and  two  figures  supporting  a  shield  on  which  is  the  legend 
\OTl.S;  and  underneath,  KOXS.  XI.     (Gold  coin.) 

'  Iliad,  V.  8.'J. 

■*  Julian  and  Helena  with  the  attributes  of  Serapis  (the  •modiii!')  and  of  Isis  (the  Ioto»- 
M.nver).  On  the  face.  DKO  SAKAPIDI  :  on  the  reverse,  tlie  Nile,  holding  a  vessel  and  a 
reed,  and  leaning  upon  an  nrn  whence  water  is  (lowing.  (Small  bronze.)  (Colien,  vol.  vi. 
pi.  xii.  No.   12.) 
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means  of  them,  moreover,  he  found  something  which  he  did  not, 
seek,  namely,  that  jJopularity  which,  notwithstanding  Christian  hos- 
tility, still  clings  to  his  name.  By  his 
taste  for  letters  Julian  belongs  to  all 
scholars ;  and  the  poets,  the  orators,  and 
the  philosophers  Avhom  he  loved,  plead 
for  him  with  posterity.  His  reputation 
as  a  writer,  however,  led  him  to  the 
committal  of  an  unworthy  action.  Hi; 
felt  himself  obliged,  or  others  persuaded 
him.  to  respond  to  the  .sudden  favoi- 
of  which  he  found  himself  the  object 
b}'  a  public  expression  of  gratitude. 
Feigning  to  accept  the  official  theory  that  the  massacres  of  337 
were  the  acts  of  a  mutinous  soldiery,  and  the  death  of  his  brother 
a  stern  but  legitimate  punishment,  he  read,  on  occasion  of  some 
public  festivity  in  honor  of  his  accession  to  the  rank  of  Caesar, 
an  adulatory  discourse  upon  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  Constantius, 
which  must  have  cost  heavily  to  his  own  sense  of  honor.  It  was 
thus,  however,  that  he  paid  his  ransom ;  we  could  wish  it  miglit. 
have  been  paid  in  any  other  wa}'. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  3p5,  Julian  quitted  Milan  with  the 
Emperor,  who  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Pavia,  and  proposed  to 
share  with  him  the  consulship  of  the  following  3'ear.  Constantius 
called  the  3'oung  Caesar  his  brother  ;  Julian  wore  upon  his  breast 
the  effigy  of  Constantius;  and  the  crowd  admired  this  fraternal 
concord,  —  "a  wolf's  friendship,"  says  Julian  {Letter  70);  and  the 
distrust  was  mutual.  Under  pretext  of  organizing  the  service 
around  the  new  imperator  in  a  manner  w^orthy  of  his  title  and  of 
his  birth,  Constantius  had  removed  from  him  liis  friends  and 
attendants;^  minute  instructions  regulated  the  affairs  of  his  house- 
hold, even  to  the  food  served  on  his  table ;  and  the  generals  of 
the  Gallic  army  had  orders  '•  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  con- 
duct,"—  Marcellus,  their  chief,  having  full  control  of  the  army. 
That  the  .soldiers  might  not  look  to  Julian  as  a  distributor  ol 
favors,  he  was  not  authorized  to  make  them  the  gifts  habitually 

'  Rooks  (columina)  founil  at  Ilcrcnhinciiin  (Museum  of  N.aples). 

-  Kxoept  the  physician  Oribasus,  whom  Julian  was  allowed  to  retain. 
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bestowed  by  ;i  newly  appointed  Caesar,  and  .was  expected,  as  a 
subordinate,  to  render  account  of  all  his  acts  to  the  Euiperur.' 
This  was  the  S3'stem  which  had  been  followed  at  Antioch.  The 
distrustful  mind  of  Constantius  is  rightly  recognized  in  it ;  also, 
however,  it  is  just  to  see  reasonable  precautions  taken  against 
the  inexperience  of  a  young  prince,  in  whorn  no  one  at  that  time 
could  foresee  the  great  general. 

Julian  stopped  at  Vienne,  which  with  its  sumptuous  structures 
still  was  worthy  of  the  epithet  Martial  gives  it :  "  Vienne  the  beau- 
tiful.""" On  the  first  day  of  Januar}-,  356,  he  assumed  the  consular 
insignia,  and  for  four  months  he  studied  in  history  the  science  of 
war  as  practised  I)y  the  great  generals  of  earlier  days,  and  in  the 
camp  the  use  of  weapons  and  military  drill.  "  0  Plato !  "  he  ex- 
claims. "  see  what  a  philosopher  has  become  !  "  At  the  end  of  these 
four  months  the  philosopher  was  a  soldier ;  he  knew,  at  least,  all 
that  books  can  teach:  actual  experience  of  command  soon  made  him 
a  general  at  once  daring  and  prudent.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
riaul  perhaps  no  man  had  ever  heard  his  name.  But  the  coming 
of  a  prince  of  the  imperial  family  appeared  to  these  enthusiastically 
loval  populations  a  promise  of  real  assistance ;  the  soldiers  were 
gratified  when  they  saw  a  Caesar  ready  to  learn  from  them,  and 
the  officers  conceived  an  aifection  for  this  studious  and  sedate 
young  man,  who  begged  them  to  tell  him  the  history  of  their 
campaigns,  who  listened  to  their  counsels,  and  who  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  learned  everything  on  the  day  when  he  was  made 
Caesar. 

The  condition  of  Gaul  was  deplorable.  Cologne,  one  of  the 
thief  bulwarks  of  the  Empire,  had  recently  been  sacked ;  the  Rhino 
and  the  Vosges  were  no  longer  barriers  to  the  Germans ;  they 
penetrated  with  impunity  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and 
.\utun,  which  they  besieged,  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  by  its 
garrison  and  a  body  of  veterans  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  place.  When  summer  came  Julian  visited  the  gallant  city  to 
«;ongratulate  its    defenders   (June   23) ;    then  he  advanced,   fighting 

'  .  .  .  Tanqunm  adparilorem,  super  nmnihur!  (/«//.«  ad  Auf/uuli  scientiam  iv/crri  (Amm. 
.Marcclliniis,  xvii.  11).     See,  on  tbis  point,  pii.  7(;-77  of  this  volume. 

-  There  are  frciiuently  found  in  the  nei^jhborhood  of  this  city  fragments  of  valuable 
Miarljks,  among  them  immense  pieces  of  cornice  exiiuisitely  carved  (Allmer,  Revue  enigr.  ilu 
ml'li  de  la  France,   1882,  p.  318). 
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as  he  went,  as  far  as^  Auxerre,  Reims,  and  the  cities  of  the  Moselle. 
The  Barbarians  fell   back  before  a  display  of  courage  which    since 


VIENNE  :    ANCIENT    III  II.DINC    CALLED    LK    TEAN    DE    LAIGIILLE. 


the    time   of   Constantino    fhey  had    not    witnessed    in    the    Roman 
troops.     In   Alsace  they  suffered  a  serious  defeat,   which  permitted 
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Julian  to  enter  Treves,  and  also  Cologne,  whose  walls  he  rebuilt. 
Then  he  advanced   up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of 


BAS-RKLIKF    IX   THE    MUSEUM    OF    SENS. 


J-K?"^^!?'."' 


^X-  1 


supporting  the  operations  of  Constantius,  who   was  making  a  suc- 
cessful expedition    into   Rhaetia  __'_ 
against    the    same    adversaries ; 
after  which  Julian  returned  to 
Sens  to  pass  the  winter  of  -SoB- 
357. 

In  order  to  give  his   troops     F^} 
more    comfortable    quarters  for     i    \^ 
the  winter,   he    dispersed  them     |. 
through  several   cities,   keeping 
but    a    few   with    him.      This, 
however,  came  very  near  caus- 
ing a  disaster.  Scattered  through 
the  country  for  pillage,  the  Bar- 
barians  had  been  svu-jirised  and 
driven  back  across  the  Rhine  by 
an  attack  resolutely  cnndufted  ;  learning  tioin  deserters  how  small  a 


BAS-RELIEF    IX    THE    .MISEIM    ciK    SEXS. 
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body  of  soldiers  the  Caesar  had  kept  with  liini,  they  formed  the  auda- 
cious plan  of  seizing  Julian  in  his  winter-quarters.  Making  their 
way  stealthil}-  between  the  Roman  outposts,  they  suddenly  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Sens ;  but  suitable  vigilance  was 
observed  by  the  garrison.  For  a  month  the  Barbarians  kept  the 
city   besieged,  while   Marcellus,  who   chanced   to   be  in  the  neigh- 


MAI'    FOR    TIIK    CAMPAIGNS    OF   JULIAN    IN    GAUL,   GERMANY,    AND    PANNOXIA. 


borhood,  made  no  effort  to  come  to  its  relief.  The  Caesar  de- 
fended himself  bravely,  and  wearied  out  the  besiegers,  who  finally 
drew  off.  Marcellus  was  evidently  to  blame  ;  if  not  treacherous, 
he  was  at  least  incapable.  He  was  recalled,  and  the  Emperor,  un- 
derstanding that  his  own  extreme  of  prudence  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  extreme  of  rashness,  re-established  a  unity  of  command 
by  placing  the  whole  Gallic  army  under  Julian's  orders. 

The    Caesar,    at    last    invested    with    real    authority,    acknowl- 
edged   the  favor  by  a   second   jinnegyric  on  Constantius,   which  is 
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no  more  creditable  to  him  than  was  the  jjreceding  one.  These 
panegyrics,  characterized  by  a  verbose  rhetoric  which  bristles 
with  classic  quotations,  were  greatly  in  fashion  at  that  time/ 
and  were  no  more  embarrassing  to  the  conscience  of  the  rheto- 
rician, accustomed  constantly  to  maintain  the  most  extrava- 
gant theses,   than  the   defence  of   great   criminals   embarrasses  the 


MOSAIC    AT   ORAND.    IN    THE    VOSGES.'* 

modern  advocate.  It  was  a  question  of  art,  and  one  thing  only 
was  of  importance ;  namely,  that  the  periods  be  well  cadenced. 
Julian  himself  ridicules  this  lying  eloquence  which  men  admire 
''when  it  makes  small  things  great." '^  He  compensated  him.self 
by  a  sincere  eulogy,  which  he  sent  to  Rome  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other,  upon  his  benefactress,  the  Empress  Eusebia. 

The  Gallic  army  consisted  of  only  thirteen  tliou.sand  men;*  but 
there  were  brave  soldiers  in  it,  like  that  legionary  tribune  who 
afterwards  became  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  This  army  advanced, 
in    the  summer  of    357,   into    the  Vosges    to  act   with   the    Master 


'  A  few  vpars  (■.Tilior.  Rome  had  orected  a  statno  in  honor  of  the  rhetorician  Anatolius, 
with  tliis  inscription  :  H  BA5I.\EOY2.\  PQMH  TON  B.^SIAKYONTA  TON  AOrON  (Eunapius, 
Lii-ex  (if  the  P/iilo.inpkers  and  Sop/iisis,  p.  492,  edit.  Didot  [French  translation]). 

^  Upon  the  recent  discovery  of  this  mosaic,  which  represents  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  see 
the  Comples  renrlits  ile  I'Arad.  des  inner,  et  helles-lellres,  xi.  21 1  (18S.')). 

'  In  the  Second  Paner/i/rir,  sect.  23. 

*  This  is  tlic  number  given  by  a  deserter  to  the  Ah^manni,  and  Marcellinus  accepts  the 
true  as  veritable  (xvi.  12). 
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of  the  Infantry,  Bavbatio.  wliom  Constantius  had  sent  witli  a  large 
force  from  Italy  towards  Basle.'  A  body  of  Alenianni  made  their 
wa}'  between  the  two  armies  and  fell  upon  Lyons;  but  the  city  was 
able  to  repulse  them.  When  they  returned,  laden  with  booty, 
Julian  had  closed  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  and  not  one  of  tlie 
marauders  passed  through.  But  Barbatio  was  not  able  to  detain 
those  who  came  in  his  direction  ;  nor  was  he  any  more  success- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  tln'ow  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and  lost 
many  men  in  an  encounter  with  the  Barbarians.  These  defeats 
made  the  successes  of  Julian  more  conspicuous.  Before  advanc- 
ing into  Alsace,  which  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion. 
he  had  prudently  fortified  Saverne,  one  of  the  gates  of  Gaul;  and 
then,  secure  of  having,  in  case  of  need,  this  place  of  refuge  behind 
him,  he  went  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Strasburg. 
Almost  the  whole  Alemannic  nation  was  in  arms  ;  seven  chiefs  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  picked  men." 
Tliis  was  the  greatest  effort  that  the  Barbaric  world  had  yet 
made,  on  this  side,  against  the  Empire.  When  the  Aleraanni  in 
tlieir  engagements  with  Barbatio  had  seen  flee  before  them  those 
soldiers  whom  by  the  insignia  on  their  shields  they  recognized  as 
the    troops  who  had  formerly  been  their  conquerors,^  their  hearts 


^  Barbatio  was  under  the  direct  orders  of  Constantius.  and  not  of  Julian.  Ilis  subse- 
quent conduct  revealed  inca])acity,  therefore,  but  not  treachery  towards  the  Caesar,  lie  had 
25,000  men, —  from  which  we  see  that  the  entire  army  of  the  West,  when  j;athcred  for  a  great 
effort  against  the  Germans,  was  only  Jis.OOO  men  in  all. 

^  Part  of  these  soldiers  served  in  virtue  of  treaties  of  mutual  assistance  made  between  the 

tribes :  the  others  were  paid.  Thus  we  see 
the  Germans  in  possession  of  something  like  a 
regular  army  (.\mm.  INIarcellinus,  xvi.  12).  .\ 
little  later  (xvii.  1),  the  same  author  shows  the 
Alemanni  building  dwellings  after  the  Komun 
method  (rilu  Ilomauo),  in  the  midst  of  well- 
cultivated  fields,  and  we  have  gold  coins  frcim 
Barbarian  mints,  in  imitation  of  the  coins  «f 
the  Empire.  (Cf.  Eckhel,  vii.  316,  330,  etc.) 
Lastly,  certain  usages  of  civilized  nations 
were  established  in  Germany  ;  for  example,  tlu' 
common  frontier  between  the  Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  was  marked,  says  Amm.  Mar- 
cellinus,  by  boundary-stones  (lerminales  lapiJes).  These  were  efforts  to  emerge  from  bar- 
barism that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  encourage,  and  not  the  transplanting  of  German 
tribes  into  Roman  provinces. 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xvi.  12  :  .  .  .  Srulorum  in!<ignia  contuenles  rtorant  eon  .  .  .  etc. 
Elsewhere  (.xxxi.  10)  he  s])caks  of  nnna  impcrntorii  (■oiiiilriliis  aiirn  rnloruviipK^  micnnliit  cliirilii- 
dine.     The  usage  of  placing  designations  upon  the  shields  was  very  ancient,  existing  amon^r  the 


GOLD  COIN   OF  THE   EMPEROR  GORDUN     FROM   A    RARRARIC 
MINT. 
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were  lilled  with  pride  and  confidence.  Accordingly,  tlie}-  assumed 
toward.s  Julian  a  very  arrogant  tone.  Before  tlie  tmgagement  be- 
gan, they  summoned  him  to  quit  a  country  which  they  said  was 
theirs,  so  much  had  it  been  infiltrated  with  German  blood.'  and 
the}'  showed  letters  from  Constantius  which  had  seemed  to  re- 
linquish to  them  this  province  when  he  solicited  them  to  enter 
it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  against  Magnentius.  The 
answer  made  to  them  was  terrible :  six  thousand  men  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field.  Julian  —  recognizable  by  the  standard  borne 
behind  him.  a  purple  dragon  —  had  shown  himself  everywhere 
amid  the  fight,  and  at  the  decisive  moment  had  brought  back  into 
the  fray  his  fleeing  cataphracti.  A  groat  number  of  fugitives  were 
drowned  in  the  Rhine  or  killed  while  attempting  to  escape  by 
swimming ;  among  the  captives  were  Clniodomar,  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  Gaul.  Instead  of  having  him  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  Julian  sent  him  to  Constantius  (August,  357).^  The  old 
warrior,  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  lived  there  six  years. 

This  victory  brought  joy  to  the  Empire  and  terror  to  Germany. 
Julian  took  the  opportunity  to  cross  the  river  and  ravage  in  turn 
the  country  of  these  incessant  pillagers,  and  he  did  not  return 
into  Gaul  till  snow  began  to  cover  the  hill-tops.  Before  re- 
crossing  the  Rhine  with  twenty  thousand  Roman  captives  whom 
he  had  set  at  libert}-,  he  repaired  tlie  defences  of  the  fort  which 
Trajan  had  constructed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nidda  and  the 
Mein.^     This  was  giving  back  to  the  declining  Empire  its  haughty 

Greeks.  Cf.  Pausanias,  .1/?s.«ma,  28,  sect.  5.  Bocking  (Not.  Diij.  vol.  i.,  Einleilunff,  jip.  93  fi 
oeq.)  gives  many  examples  of  tliis.  Dion  Cassiiis  (l.wii.  10)  s.iys  tliat  during  tlie  Dacic  war 
a  Roman  general  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  soldiers'  shields  each  man's  name  and  the  name 
of  his  centurion.  Vegetius  (ii.  18)  repeats  this,  adding  that  to  recognize  each  other  in  the  thick 
of  llie  fight,  the  soldiers  painted  certain  figures  on  their  shields.  This  custom  was  subjected 
to  regulation  later,  and  each  corps  had  its  devices,  which  remained  its  own.  as  in  later  times 
the  knight  had  his  armorial  bearings.  The  Noliliu  ilir/nilalum  gives  numerous  examples  of 
this. 

'  .  .  .  Ildihiiri  i/tii  ilomicilin  fixere  CIS  fHimiim  (.\mm.  Marcellinus,  xvi.  II) 
-  Amni.  Marcellinus  relates,  at  great  length  and  confusedly,  the  story  of  this  battle,  of 
which  Julian  speaks  modestly,  only  calling  it  a  fortunate  day.  Constantius  has  been  accused 
of  foolishly  claiming  the  honor  of  this  victory.  He  merely  followed  an  old  Roman  custom  in 
this  matter.  The  real  conqueror,  though  far  away  from  the  battlefield,  was  always  he  nnd<'r 
whose  auspices  the  army  had  fought,  and  Christianity  bad  not  changed  this  pagan  idea.  Con- 
stantius, however,  exceeded  the  usual  limit  by  describing  the  battle  as  if  he  had  been  present 
at  it,  and  making  no  mention  of  Julian. 
'  Vol.  V.  p.  22fi. 

vol..   VIII  7 
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attitude  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  Tlie  alarmed  Alemauni  begged  for 
peace ;  Julian  granted  them  only  a  truce  of  ten  months,  and  that 
only  on  condition  that  they  should  supply  with  provisions  the  fort 
l)uilt  against  them. 

After  this  brilliant  campaign  the  soldiers  had  a  riglit  to  their 
well-earned  rest ;  but  their  young  chief  could  now  ask  any  sacri- 
fice of  them.  Although  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  led  them  to 
the  Lower  Rhine,  where  the  Franks  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  making,  a  permanent  settlement.  The  Alenianni  did  not  like 
to  shut  themselves  np  in  cities ;  and  for  this  reason  a  battle 
in  the  open  country,  where  the  advantage  was  with  the  tactics 
and  armament  of  the  Romans,  sufficed  to  drive  them  from  Ganl.' 
Endowed  perhaps  with  a  more  military  spirit,  the  Franks  had 
established  themselves  within  the  last  twenty  3ears  in  the  delta 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  upon  partially  submerged  lands 
which  secured  them  inaccessible  retreats,  and  for  further  con- 
quest they  recognized  the  importance  of  fortified  positions.  While 
the  Roman  army  was  across  the  Rhine,  they  came  up  the  Meuso 
and  rebuilt  two  old  forts,  thus  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  river ;  and  from  these  positions  they  proposed  to  advance. 
on  the  return  of  spring,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Julian 
resolved  not  to  leave  in  his  r(\Tr  these  bold  adventurers.  For  fift}'- 
four  days  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  he  besieged 
tiiem  in  these  forts,  notwithstanding  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Boats  constantly  in  motion  upon  the 
river  kept  the  ice  broken,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  chance  for  the  enemy  to  escape  across  it. 
Hunger  at  last  obliged  the  besieged  to  surren- 
der. "  It  was  remarkable,"  says  a  contempo- 
rar}^  '■  to  see  the  Franks  captives,  for  their  law 
requires  them  to  conquer  or  die."  Julian  sent 
them  to  Constantius,  and  the  Emperor  enrolled 
them   in    his    guard. 

The  next  year  (358).  long  before  the  crops  were  ripe,  the  Caesar 
again    took    the    field,    requiring   his    soldiers    to   carry   with    tliiin 

•  Coin  of  Juliiiii,  with  the  legend,  VIIITV.S  C.VES.\RIS.  Julian  holding  a  spear  and  a 
irFobe;  on  each  side,  at  his  feet,  a  captive  (medium  bronze).  The  obverse,  which  is  not  given 
here,  bears  as  its  legend  Xohllissimus  Cae.iai:  The  coin  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  time  of 
Julian's  coverntiient    in  Gaul. 


COIN    or   .lULIAX.' 
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biscuit  for  twenty  days  [hucccUatiiin)}  The  Salian  Franks,  wliuiii 
the  Quadi  had  formerly  driven  out  of  Batavia,  surprised  by  Julian 
after  a  rapid  niaixli,  declared  themselves  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
and  agreed  to  furnish  a  corps  of  cavalry.  In  return  for  this,  Ju- 
lian gave  up  to  them  Toxandria,  the  country  around  the  mouths 
of  the  JMeuse  and  the  Scheldt.-     He  had  like  success  with  the  Clia- 


i^MMEf^ 


ARENAS    OF    I.UTKTIA    (kSTRASCF,    FROM    THE    RUE    DE    N.^VARRE). 


mavi,  another  Frankish  tribe,  compelling  them  to  return  acro.ss 
the  Rhine.  From  them  he  liad  taken  as  hostage  the  son  of  tlieir 
king;  but  the  youth  had  disajjpeared  during  the  battle,  and  the 
father,  believing  him  dead,  deplored  the  misfortunes  which  had 
overwhelmed  his  race  and  people.  •'  Your  son  is  alive,"  Julian 
said ;  and  showing  him  the  captive,  he  added :  "  He  is  under  my 
care,    and    shall   have    all    that    he    needs,    so    long   as   he    remains 

'  Amm.    Marccllinus,    xvii.    .s.      Military    oiiei-ations    did    not    usually   begin   in    (laiil 
lieforc  July. 

^  N'orlliern  Rrabant,  the  province  of  Antwer]),  and  a  part  of  Limbours;. 
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faithful  to  me."  These  men,  accustomed  to  the  murder  of  hos- 
tages, were  touched  by  an  act  which  appeared  to  them  generous, 
and  was  certainl}-  politic.  Long  after,  we  still  find  Chamavian 
auxiliaries  in  the  Ronuin  army. 

Tu  remove  from  the  Franks  all  temptation  to  go  beyond  their 
boundaries,  Julian    built   upon    the    Meuse    three    fortresses,    provi- 


PORTION  OF  THE  ARENAS  OF  LUiETlA. 


sioning  them  witli  corn  obtained  from  Britain.  A  numerous  flotilla 
went  to  bring  this  corn,  and  in  so  doing  exhibited  the  Roman 
eagles  upon  the  Gallic  rivers  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea,  where 
now  for  many  years  Rome  had  made  no  manifestation  of  her 
power.  The  prefect  Florentius  had  proposed  to  buy  fi-om  the 
Germans  the  right  of  passage  at  a  price  of  two  thousand  ptunids 
of  gold  ;  but  Julian  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  such  was  his  as- 
cendency over  the  Barbarians  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  .seize 
upon  this  ricli  booty.  A  reconnoitring  expedition  into  Germany, 
carried  on  with  energy  in  the  autumn,  made  the  tribes  across  the 
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Rhine  feel  the  necessity  of  prudence,  in  face  of  so  active  a 
general.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year  (359)  he  needed  onlj' 
to  make  an  excursion  across  the  river  to  secure  complete  tran- 
quillity on  this  frontier.  The  Alemanni  themselves  brought  in  the 
materials   necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of   seven   cities ;   among 


OTULlt    PUUriON    OK    THE    ARENAS    OF    LUTETIA. 

them  Bonn.  Bingen,  Andernach,  and   Nuys,  which,  with   Mayence 
and  Cologne,  were  to  stand  sentinel  for  Rome  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  winters  between  these  campaigns  Julian  passed  at  Lutetia.* 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  that  fertile  region  so  well  named  the 
Ile-de-France,  almost  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  three  val- 
leys   of    the    Oise,   the   Marne,   and    the   Seine,^   on    the  banks  of 


'  Julian  give?  in  his  Mi.inpogon  a  correct  description  of  tliis  city.  He  remarks  that  the 
river  remains  usually  at  about  the  same  level,  and  that  the  winters  are  very  mild,  owin;^  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  which  moderates  the  temperature.  "  The  inhabitants  have  vines,"  he 
says,  "  and  even  fig-trees,  which  they  wrap  in  straw  during  the  winter."  He  speaks  of  the 
influence  of  the  sea  upon  the  temperature  of  countries  adjacent  to  it,  or  what  we  call 
"  the  marine  climate." 

'  "  The  Plan  of  Paris  and  its  Environs,  here  given,  is  reduced  from  Af.  Albert  Lenoir's 
I'tan  lie  I.ulici;  of  which  a  new  edition,  completed  by  M.  .liicquer,  was  added  in  1882  to  the 
14th  part  of  Paris  a  traver.i  les  ages.  Some  modifications,  however,  have  been  made  in  it,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  distinction  between  Lulelia  and  Lucolelia,  which  goes  back, 
since  it  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  Empire.     The  name  I.utetia  desig- 
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a  gently  flowing  river  wliicli  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  the  Brit- 
ish coast,  and  rises  near  the  localities  where  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone  descend  into  the  Mediterranean,  Lutetia  had  found  in  its 
geographical  position  all  the  conditions  of  a  great  commercial 
centre ;  and  such  it  was.  From  the  time  of  Tiberius  tlie  rich 
corporation  of    the  boatmen  of   the  Seine,  Nautae  Parisienscs,  had 


F 
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been  established  in  the  island  of  la  Cite,  as  in  a  ship  at  anchor 
in  the  river.  Two  wooden  bridges  united  this  island  with  the  oppo- 
site shores,  upon  whicli  lay,  on  the  northern  bank  the  Gallic  city. 
on  the  southern  the  Roman.  Lutetia  was  therefore  an  impor- 
tant military  position.  Caesar  had  often  been  there ;  the  later 
Emperors  had  made  it  an  imperial  residence,  and  had  formed 
military    establishments    there ;    for    the    city   was    then    becoming 


nateil  llie  island  of  the  vMy,  tlio  old  capital  of  the  Parisii,  while  Lurolelin  was  tho  name  of  a 
villa;ie  (ricus)  situated  chiefly  on  the  hill  Sainte-Cienevieve.  Also  the  indication,  luade  by  M. 
Lenoir,  of  anticjiiities  found  in  the  rue  Vi\  ienne  (upon  which  discovery  the  learned  academi- 
cian rests  his  theory  that  the  old  road  to  Rouen  followed  a  dilTerent  course  from  that  of  the 
rue  iNIontniartre),  has  not  been  repeated  here,  since  M.  de  Lonp;perier  has  proved  that  these 
remains  were  brought  from  Italy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
indicated,  along  the  road  to  Dreux  (rue  de  Vaugirard),  the  tombs  discovered  thei-o  in  1G44  and 
in  187."5.  Lastly,  for  the  modern  names  of  the  Bois  de  Houlogno,  Passy,  and  Chaillot,  we  live 
the  Latin  names  wdiich  designated  those  localities."  (Note  of  M.  Longnon,  designer  of  this 
map.) 
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what  Paris  is  to-day,  —  the  centre  of  resistance  against  Germany. 
A  bold  dash  easily  brought  the  Barbarians  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  gates  of  Treves,  the  Gallic  capital  of  Maximian  Hercules 
and  of  Constant ine,  and  they  had  many  times  threatened  it.  But 
for  them  Lutetia  was  too  remote.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
Locoticius,  on  which  now  stands  the  Pantheon,  were,  at  the 
northeast,  a  municipal  edifice,  the  arenas,  and  a  theatre  which 
lias   been   lately  discovered ;    on    the   southwest,  the   camp  of   the 


THE  AQUEDUCT  OK  SEWER  OF  THE  ARENAS  OF  LUTETIA. 


legions ;  between  the  two,  the  imperial  palace,  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct  with  pure  spring  water  from  Arcueil  ;  ^  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Hotel-Dieu,  the  remains  of  some  triumphal  construc- 
tion, probably  posterior  to  Julian  ;  lastly,  on  the  hill  Locoti- 
cius a  great  pottery.  The  taste  of  these  early  Parisian  artists 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  accompanying  representations  of  vases 
found  in  this  neighborhood. 

Every  year  in  the  autumn  Julian  (jame  to  the  Palais  des 
Therrnes  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and  num  Avondered  to  see 
this  young  conqueror  lead   the   life   of  a    pliilosoplun-  in    the   impe- 

*  Another  a<iiiO(liict  hrou^lit  to  tlio  Gallic  citv  water  from  tin;  hills  of  Passy. 
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rial  residence.  In  the  coldest  weather  he  had  no  fire ;  his  bed 
was  a  couch  of  sl<ins  ;  his  food,  a  soldier's  rations  ;  and  he  di- 
vided his  virtuous  and  industrious  life  between  public  aft'airs 
and  books.  He  secured  to  the  provinces  that  which  they  most 
needed ;   namely,   an   upright  administration,   conducted    in    the   in- 


VASES    OF    TERKA    COTTA    FliOM    THE    POTTERY   OF    I.rTF.TIA.' 

terests  of  the  persons  governed.^  He  prevented  the  praetorian 
prefect  Florentius  from  increasing  the  taxes ;  and  to  show  him 
that  he  demanded  too  much,  he  examined  the  latter's  accounts. 
No  informers  were  allowed  in  the  palace  ;  but  if  any  man  sought 
for  redress,  he  was  sure  to  obtain  it  if  his  cause  were  good.^     In 


1  Grivaud  (Antiquilc-i  ijauloises  el  romaine.i,  1807)  has  represented  a  great  number  of  frajr- 
ments  found  in  the  excavations  made  for  the  substructures  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  I^uxem- 
liour''.  Some  of  these  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Musce  Carnavalet.  Later  (chap.  cix.  sect.  2) 
will  be  represented  tlie  fragments  of  a  triumphal  arch  (?)  recently  discovered  in  clearing  the 
"round  of  the  last  remnants  of  tlie  IIotel-Dieu.  M.  Cousin  has  collected  these  bas-reliefs  in 
the  Musce  municipal. 

*  See  his  Letter  1  7,  addressed  to  Oribasius. 

'  Amra.  Marcellinus  relates  that  when  an  advocate  exclaimed,  "AVhat  criminal  would  m<p1 
be  esteemed  innocent  if  it  were  sufficient  to  deny !"  Julian  replied:  "  And  what  iiinociiit  man 
would  not  pass  for  guilty  if  it  were  sullicient  to  accuse  1  " 


PALACK    Ol'    THE    TUKKMK.S    (PRKSENT    CONBITION). 
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the  evening  Julian  gathered  philosopher.s  and  learned  men  about 
him,  if  any  were  in  the  neighborhood,  or  else  he  occupied  him- 
self with  Eusebia's  Greek  books.  He  did  not  disdain  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  the  wise  Eutherius,  his  chamberlain,  a  faithful 
servant,  who  instead  of  laboring  to  corrupt  his  master,  as  eunuchs 
were  wont  to   do,   placed  at    his   service   the   results  of    experience 


KI-.MAIXS    OK    .IULIAN's    PAL.\CK    IN    PARIS    (I'ALAIS    I)KS    THERMES),    EXTERIOR. 

and  a  passion  for  well-doing.'  Wlicther  tliis  man  was  pagan  or 
Christian,  we  know  not.  Two  of  Julian's  best  friends  were,  how- 
ever, followers  of  the  old  religion.  —  Oribasius.  his  physician,  and 
Sallust.  his  most  valued  lieutenant.  He  encouraged  the  former 
to  make   an   abridgment  of  the   writings  of  Galen,^  and   with   the 


'  .  .  .  Beneficienili  ai-idus  .  .  .  eliain  Jiiliauum  aliijuolics  i-iirrii/tliiil  (.\iiiin.  Maicilliiuis. 
-xvi.  7).  Another  eunuch  had  been  Juhan's  ])rpceptor,  from  whiim  he  at-iiuirod  liis  love  of 
Greek  literature. 

^  The  'UtTfjiKoi  rrvmyayiu,  of  which  marly  Ii.ilf  has  been  pri'MTvcd.  It  is  a  sort  of  medi- 
cal cncyclopnedia,  formed  of  extracts  from  the  writiiij;s  of  Oaliii  ami  tlir  most  renowned  phy- 
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latter  he  discussed  the  campaigns  they  had  made  together  and, 
when  they  -were  alone,  the  divinity  they  both  worshipped,  the 
Sun-god.  Upon  this  subject  he  was  with  all  the  rest  more  silent 
than  Pythagoras,  and  no  man  witnessed  the  secret  devotions 
wliich  he  performed  every  morning  to  Mercury,  '■  the  Supreme 
Mover  of  the  world  and  the  principle  of  all  intelligence."  ^  He 
wrote  much.  His  History  of  the  Gallic  War  is  lost ;  but  we  have 
many  of  his  books,  among  others  The  Eneiny  of  the  Beard,  a 
satire  upon  the  people  of  Antioch,  composed  at  a  later  period,  in 
which  he  makes  mention  of  his  "  dear  Lutetia "  and  of  the 
Gauls.  "They  worship  Venus," — he  says,  but  we  cannot  take  his 
words  as  exactly  true,  —  ''  because  they  consider  this  goddess  as 
presiding  over  marriage  ;  and  in  adoring  Bacchus  and  liberally 
using  his  gifts,  they  obtain  from  the  god  only  an  innocent 
gratification." 

Another  of  his  works,  The  Caesars,  is  a  little  satiric  drama, 
■containing  much  truth  and  some  malice.^  We  are  so  soon  to  take 
leave  of  the  Empire  that  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  pass, 
with  Julian,  his  predecessors  in  review,  and  notice  his  judgments 
upon    them. 

The  time  is  the  Saturnalia,  the  great  pagan  festival.  By  way 
of  amusement  in  these  days  devoted  to  pleasure,  Julian  relates  to 
his  friend  Sallust  the  story  of  a  celestial  banquet.  Ronuilus  has 
invited  the  gods  and  the  Caesars  to  a  repast.  "  The  gods  were 
•entertained  on  the  summit  of  heaven,"  says  Julian,  "  and  the 
Caesars  below  the  moon  in  the  highest  region  of  the  air.  Thitlier 
they  were  wafted  and  there  they  were  buoyed  up  by  the  light- 
ness of  the  bodies  with  which  they  were  invested,  and  by  the 
revolution  of  the  moon.  Four  couches  of  exquisite  workmanship 
were  spread  for  the  superior  deities.  That  of  Saturn  was  foiiucd 
of  polished  ebony,  which  reflected  a  divine  lustre  that  was  insup- 
portable ;  for  on  viewing  this  ebony  the  eye  was  as  much  dazzled 
by  the  excess  of   light  as  it   is  by  gazing  steadfastly  on  the  sun. 

sicians.  At  tlie  l)t'<;inning  of  his  first  book  Oi-ibasiiis  savs :  "  Eiii]ieror  Julian,  I  have  finislicd, 
according  to  your  desire  wliile  we  were  in  (iaul,  the  abridgment  which  your  Divinity 
■commanded." 

1  .  .  .  Muntli  vnldciori  III  .■iciisuiii,  iiinhim  mentimn  (Amm.  Marcelhnus,  .\vi.  5). 

^  [This  satire  is  called  by  Gibbon  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  productions 
of  ancient  wit.] 
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That  of  Jupiter  was  more  splendid  than  silver,  and  too  white  to 
be  gold ;  but  whether  this  should  be  called  electrum,^  or  what 
otlier  name  should  be  given  it,  Mercury,  although  he  had  in- 
quired of  the  metallists,  could  not  precisely  inform  me."  When 
the  gods  were  seated,  Silenus  places  himself  near  Bacchus,  and 
entertains  the  god  with  his  sarcastic  comments  upon  the  Caesars 
as  they  arrive.  First  comes  Julius,  strong 
and  handsome,  with  a  lordly  air,  as  of 
one  who  has  ambition  enough  to  seek  to 
dethrone  Jupiter  himself.  Then  Octavius 
arrives.  "He  assumed,  like  a  chameleon, 
various  colors ;  at  first  appearing  pale, 
then  black,  dark,  and  cloudy,  and  at  last 
exhibiting  the  charms  of  Venus  and  the 
Graces.  In  the  lustre  of  his  eyes  he 
seemed  willing  to  rival  the  sun,^  nor  could 
any  one  encounter  his  look."  Silenus  ex- 
claims at  his  appearance,  and  fears  he 
may  do  some  mischief ;  but  Apollo,  inter- 
posing, consigns  Augustus  to  Zeno  for  in- 
struction, who  in  a  few  moments  causes 
the  Emperor  to  become  wise  and  virtuous. 

The  third  who  approaches  is  Tiberius, 
with  grave  but  fierce  aspect,  at  once  wise 
and  terrible,  but  showing  scars,  the  traces 
of  his  crimes  and  vices.  Silenus  calls 
him  an  old  satyr,  although  much  afraid  of  him,  and  wishes  him 
back  in  his  solitary  Island  of  Capri. 

Then  advances  a  dreadful  monster  ;  this  is  Caligula.  The  gods 
avert  their  eyes.  Nemesis  delivers  him  to  the  avenging  Furies, 
and  he  is  at  once  flung  into  Tartarus. 

On  the  approach  of  Claudius,  Silenus  scoffs ;  he  begs  Romulus 
to  send  for  Narcissus  and  Pallas,  and  also  for  Messalina.     ''  Without 

'  I'This  word  is  iisod  by  tlie  ancient  writers  in  two  different  .'icnscs, — cither  for  amber, 
or  for  a  mixed  metal  composed  of  four  parts  of  gold  witli  one  of  silver.] 

^  "Ilis  eyes  were  brig;ht  and  lively,  an<l  he  affected  to  have  it  thought  there  was  a 
certain  divine  vigor  in  them,  and  was  wonderfully  ple.ased  if  any  one  when  he  looked 
earnestly  upon  him,  turned  ilcjwii  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  as  at  the  lustre  of  the  sun  " 
("Suet.,  Aiu/.  C.  79).] 

.'  Fragments  of  eoluuins  found  in  the  I'alais  des  'I'liernies. 
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tlioiii,"  he  says,  ••('laiulius  iippoars  like  guards  in  a  tragedy,  unite 
and  inanimate." 

Next    enters    Nero,    playing    on    his    harp    and    crowned    with 

laurel.  Silenus  turns  to 
Apollo  and  says :  "  This 
man  makes  you  his  model." 
'"  I  shall  soon  imcrown 
him,"  replies  Apollo  ;  '■  he 
did  not  iuiitate  me  in 
everything,  and  when  he 
did  he  was  a  bad  imita- 
tor ; "  upon  which  Nero 
is  swept  away  discrowned 
by  the  River  Cocytus. 

After  this,  seeing  many 
come  crowding  together, 
—  Vindex,  Otho,  Galba, 
Vitellius,  —  Silenus  ex- 
claims :  "  Wliere.  ye  gods, 
have  you  found  such  a 
nuiltitude  of  monarchs '.' 
We  are  suffocated  with 
smoke,  for  beasts  of  this 
kind  spare  not  even  the 
temples  of  the  gods." ' 
Thereupon,  Jupiter  calls 
for  Vespasian  to  come  from 
Egypt  and  extinguish 
these  flames  ;  but  the  god 
sends  Titus  away  con- 
temptuously, and  will  have  Domitian  chained  with  Phalaris.  ■'  the 
Sicilian    tiger." 

"Then  came  an  old  man  [Nerva]  of  a  beautiful  aspect  (for 
even  old  age  is  .sometimes  beautiful);  in  his  manners  most  gen- 
tle, and    in    his    administration    mild.      With    him    Silenus    was    .mi 

'  The  rvh-rvm-i'  is  to  ill.-  hiiniin-  "f  ihv  irm\<\<.-  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  uikIit  Vilrl- 
lius  and  by  liis  partisans.] 

^  Bronze  statuette  (si.\tc.-n  iiml  ..iie  lialf  ceMliiiietres  in  lieiglit),  fouml  near  C'lialun-.siir. 
Saone,  in   17(i:i,  in  >i  perfect  state  of  preservation  (Cnh'tMl  <lc  France,  No.  2,922). 
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delighted  that  lie  remained  silent.  ■  What,'  said  Mercury,  'have  you 
nothing  to  say  of  this  man  ? '  •  Yes,  by  Jupiter,'  he  replied  ;  '  for 
I  charge  you  all  with  partiality  in  suffering  that  bloodthirsty 
monster  to  reign  fifteen  years,  but  this  man  scarce  a  year.'  '  Do 
not  complain,'  answered  Jupiter ;  '  many  good  princes  shall  succeed 
him.'  " 

Next  enters  Trajan,  bearing  Getic  and  Parthian  trophies,  —  but 
on  his  arrival  Silenus  begs  Jupiter  to  be  careful  lest  his  cup- 
bearer, Ganymede,  be  stolen  away  from  him,  —  and  then,  "  a  ven- 
erable sage  [Hadrian]  with  a  long  beard,  an  adept  in  music, 
gazing  frequently  on  the  heavens  and  curiously  investigating  the 
abstrusest  subjects ;  and  then  Antoninus,  '  important  in  trifles,  one 
of  those  who  would  harangue  about  a  pin's  point.' 

'•  At  the  entrance  of  the  brothers,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Silenus  contracted  his  brows,  as  he  could  by  no  means 
jeer  at  or  deride  them :  Marcus  in  particular,  although  he  strict^ 
scrutinized  his  conduct  with  )-egard  to  Commodus  his  son,  and 
his  wife  Fausta,  —  as  to  her,  his  immoderate  grief  for  her  death, 
though  she  little  deserved  it ;  as  to  him,  in  hazarding  the  ruin 
of  the  Empire  by  preferring  him  to  a  discreet  son-in-law  who 
would  have  made  a  better  ruler,  and  studied  the  advantage  of  his 
son  more  than  he  did  himself.  Notwithstanding  these  failings, 
Silenus  could  not  l)ut  admire  his  exalted  virtue.  Thinking  his 
son  [Commodu.s]  unworthy  of  any  stroke  of  wit,  he  silently  dis- 
missed him.  And  the  latter,  not  being  able  to  support  himself 
or  associate  with  the  heroes,  fell  down  to  earth." 

On  the  arrival  of  Pertinax,  Nemesis  i^eproaches  him  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  conspiracy  by  which  his  pi-edecessor  was  destroyed. 
"  He  was  succeeded  by  Severus,  a  prince  inexorable  in  punish- 
ing. '  Of  him,'  says  Silenus,  '  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  for  I  am 
terrified  by  his  stern  and  implacable  looks.' "  Geta  is  simply 
dismissed  from  the  banquet,  but  Caracalla  is  sent  to  be  pun- 
ished for  his  crimes.  Macrinus  and  "  the  youth  of  Emesa " 
[Elagabalus]  are  driven  from  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  "  Alex- 
ander the  Syrian"  is  censured  for  his  avarice  and  his  subjection 
to  his  mother. 

The  seven  Emperors  next  following  are  omitted,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  text  is  here  mutilated.     Then  enters  Gallienus  with  his 
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father  Valerian,  the  latter  dragging  the  chain  of  his  captivity, 
the  former  effeminate  both  in  his  dress  and  behavior ;  and  Jupiter 
orders  them  both  to  depart  from  the  banquet.^ 

"  They  were  succeeded  by  Claudius,  on  whom  all  the  gods  fixed 
their  eyes,  admiring  his  magnanimity,  and  granted  the  Empire  to 
his  descendants,  thinking  it  just  that  the  posterity  of  such  a  lover 
of  his  country  should  enjoy  the  sovereignty  as  long  as  possible."  ^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Julian  was  the  descendant  of  Claudia, 
sister  to  Claudius  II. 

Then  entered  Aurelian  in  haste,  as  if  escaping  from  those  who 
were  accusing  him  before  Minos  of  many  murders  which  he  could 
not  deny  or  palliate.  "  But  my  Lord  the  Sun,"  says  Julian, 
"  assisted  him  by  informing  the  gods  that  the  Delphic  oracle, 
'  That  he  who  evil  does  should  evil  suffer,  is  righteous  judgment,' 
had  been  in  this  case  fulfilled." 

While  the  gods  are  admiring  the  energetic  Probus,  Silenus 
remonstrates  with  him  upon  his  harshness,  and  Bacchus  is  amazed 
to  hear  the  old  joker  speak  so  gravely  for  a  moment.  Carus  and 
his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerianus  are  repulsed  by  Nemesis,  and 
then  Diocletian  approaches,  and  with  him  the  two  Maximians 
and  Constantius.  "  These,  though  they  held  each  other  by  the 
hand,  did  not  walk  on  a  line  with  Diocletian.  Three  others  also 
surrounded  him  in  the  manner  of  a  chorus  ;  but  when,  like  har- 
bingers, they  would  have  preceded  him,  he  forbade  them,  not 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  any  distinction ;  and  transferring  to 
them  a  burden  which  he  had  borne  on  his  own  shoulders,  he 
walked  with  much  greater  ease.  But  Maximian,  behaving  with 
imprudence  and  haughtiness,  Silenus,  though  he  did  not  think 
him  deserving  of  ridicule,  would  not  admit  him  into  the  society 
of  the  Emperors.  Besides,  by  his  impertinent  officiousness  and 
perfidy    he    often    interrupted    the    harmonious    concert.      Nemesis 

•  ["  Gallienus  deserved  to  be  excluded.  But  Julian  seems  to  represent  the  gods  as  un- 
grateful. Ought  they  thus  to  treat  the  unfortunate  Valerian,  who  was  so  zealous  for  their 
worship?  Misfortune,  after  all,  is  not  a  crime.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Vale- 
rian was  taken  by  his  own  fault,  and  that  according  to  the  pagan  ideas,  being  a  prisoner, 
lie  ought  to  have  shortened  his  disgrace  and  not  have  survived  his  liberty.  When  I'erseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  applied  to  Paulus  Aemilius  not  to  lead  him  in  triumph,  the  Koman 
considered  him  a  coward,  and  made  answer  that  the  Macedonian  king's  fate  was  and  had 
been  at  all  times  in  his  own  power."  —  La  Blellerie.'] 

-  fin  the  judgment  of  C.ibbon,  this  was  not  adulation,  but  superstition  and  vanity.] 
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therefore    soon    banished   him,    and    whither  he  went  I  know  not, 
as  1  forgot  to  ask  Mercury". 

'•  To  this  most  melodious  tetrachord,  a  harsh,  disagreeable,  and 
discordant  sound  succeeded. 
Two  of  the  candidates  ^  Ne- 
mesis would  not  suffer  to 
approach  even  the  door  of 
the  assembly.  Licinius  came 
thus    far ;    but    liavino-   been 

o 

guilty  of  many  crimes,  he 
was  repulsed  by  Minos.  Con- 
stantine  entered  and  sat  some 
time,  and  near  him  sat  his 
sons.  As  for  Magnentius,  he 
was  refused  admittance  be- 
cause he  had  never  done  any- 
thing laudable,  although 
many  of  his  actions  might 
appear  brilliant  ;  but  the 
gods,  perceiving  that  they 
did  not  flow  from  a  good 
principle,  dismissed  him, 
much  afflicted." 

Then  follows  a  competi- 
tion for  a  .seat  among  the 
lieroes,  and  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  Trajan,  being 
the  greatest  of  Roman  war- 
riors, are  recognized  as  can- 
didates for  this  honor.  But 
Hercules  insists  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  be  added  to  the  list. 
Saturn  urges  the  claims  of  a  philosopher,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
also  included.  Finally.  Constantine  completes  the  number.  They 
urge  their  respective  claims,  and  when  the  arguments  are  ended, 
"it  was  expected."  says  Julian,  '•' that  the  gods  would  have  im- 
mediately determined  the  pre-eminence  by  their  votes.      But  they 

1  [Maxentius  and  Maximin  Daza.] 

*  Bronze  statuette  of  Roman  workmanship  (height,  34  centim.),  Cabinet  de  France. 
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thought  it  proper  first  to  examine  the  intentions  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  not  merely  to  collect  them  from  their  actions,  in  which 
Fortune  had  the  greatest  share ;  and  that  goddess,  being  present, 
loudly  reproached  them  all,  Augustus  alone  excepted,  who,  she 
said,  had  always  been  grateful  to  her."  The  candidates  are  then 
questioned  one  by  one  as  to  what  each  thought  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  at  what  he  had  principally  aimed  in  the  important 
actions  of  his  life.  Alexander  at  once  replies,  "  Universal  domin- 
ion." Caesar  declares  his  chief  aim  to  have  been  to  excel  his 
contemporaries,  and  neither  to  be  nor  to  be  thought  second  to 
any.  Augustus  announces  his  great  desire,  "  To  reign  well." 
Trajan  claims  the  same  view  with  Alexander,  "  but  with  more 
moderation."  Marcus  Aurelius,  being  questioned  by  Mercury,  re- 
plies with  a  low  voice  and  great  diffidence  :  ''  To  imitate  the 
gods."  Constantine's  answer  is  that,  having  amassed  great  riches, 
it  was  his  principal  aim  to  expend  them  liberally  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  desires  and  those  of  his  friends.  After  each  of 
these  answers  much  debate  follows  among  the  gods ;  the  can- 
didates are  sharply  questioned,  and  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  can.  The  answers  having  all  been  given,  the  gods  vote,  but 
privately,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  receives  the  coveted  honor.  To 
console  the  defeated,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  and  to  place 
themselves  under  some  special  guardian  and  protector.  Upon 
this,  Alexander  hastens  to  Hercules,  Augustus  to  Apollo,  Marcus 
Aurelius  attaches  himself  closely  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Caesar 
wanders  hither  and  thither  till  Mars  and  Venus,  moved  with 
compassion,  call  him  to  them.  Trajan  joins  Alexander,  "but  Con- 
stantine,  not  finding  among  the  gods  the  model  of  his  actions, 
and  perceiving  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  repaired  to  her ;  she  re- 
ceived him  very  courteously,  embraced  him,  and  then,  dressing 
him  in  a  woman's  variegated  gown,  led  him  away  to  Luxury. 
.  .  .  '  As  for  you,'  said  Mercury,  addressing  himself  to  me,  '  I 
have  introduced  you  to  the  knowledge  of  your  father  the  Sun  ; 
obey  then  his  dictates,  making  him  your  guide  and  secure  refuge 
while  you  live ;  and  when  you  leave  the  world,  adopt  him  with 
good  hopes  for  your  tutelar  god.' " 

To    gain    victories,   to   set   free    twenty   thousand    captives,    to 
build   up   cities,   to    husband    the    public    resources    so    that    instead 
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of  extra  taxes  there  were  reductions  made,  bringing  down  the 
vaput  from  twenty-five  to  seven  aurei ; '  finally,  to  employ  in 
literary  pursuits  hours  stolen  from  sleep,  —  such  a  life  as  this  shows 
the  truly  great  man.  The  populations  whom  he  protected  against 
the  public  treasury  and  against  extortioners,  after  having  set 
them  free  from  the  Bar- 
barians, blessed  the  young 
imperator.  But  the  men 
placed  about  him  to  rule 
over  his  conduct  were 
full  of  anger  against  a 
prince  who  gave  them  no 
opportunities,  who  himself 
watched  over  everything, 
examining  all  questions 
with  such  clear-sighted 
intellis;ence  that  he  went 
straight  and  promptly  to 
the  best  decisions.  Tlie 
praetorian  prefect  Floren- 
tius,  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  subordinate 
held  strictly  to  account, 
revenged  himself  by  insulting  and  satirical  letters  sent  to  the 
court.  "Of  himself,"  the  prefect  wrote,  "Julian  can  do  nothing; 
it  is  Sallust  who  directs  affairs,  and  with  this  general  the  Caesar 
may  become  dangerous."  At  Milan  all  sorts  of  scandalous  reports 
were    current.      The    courtiers,    disposed    to    say    that    Constantius 
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'  While  reducing  the  amount  of  the  ta.\ation,  he  was  very  strict  in  levj-in^  it  with  punc- 
tuaUty,  and  would  suffer  no  arrearages,  —  that  scourge  of  the  Roman  finances  (Amni. 
.Marcell.,  .\vi.  5,  and  .^vii.  2).  The  tax  of  twenty-five  aurei  on  the  thousand  (two  and  a  half 
per  cent)  was  exceptional,  and  occasioned  by  circumstances  concerning  which  we  are  igno- 
rant. When,  as  a  consequence  of  civil  wars  or  invasions,  industry  and  tralHc  languished,  the 
indirect  taxes  and  the  clirysanpirum  brought  in  but  little.  Then,  to  make  good  the  deficit, 
the  government  bore  heavily  ujion  the  landed  proj)erty.  This  must  have  been  the  case  in 
Oaul.  The  tax  of  seven  aurei  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  for  we  find  it  in  4-4.3  {Nov. 
Valent.  Til.  tit.  v.  sect.  4).  If  the  property  brought  in  three  per  cent,  the  proprietor  retained 
for  income  in  the  first  case  only  one  half  per  cent,  and  in  the  second,  two  and  three  tenths  per 
cent.  This  was,  therefore,  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  tax  in  the  case  of  the  Gauls, 
and  must  have  secured  their  devotion  to  Julian. 

-  yaliliii  ilignilalum.  Booking,  p.  (iS. 
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in  person  had  gained  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  turned  into  derision 
the  bulletins  of  •'  the  little  conqueror,"  victorinus,  '"  the  ape  clad 
in  purple,"  "  the  braggart  mole."  The  Emperor  knew  how  worth- 
less all  this  gossip  was ;  but  it  pleased  him,  nevertheless.  He  was 
weary  of  this  increasing  fame ;  and  since  Florentius  declared  that 
the  strength  of  Julian  was  all  due  to  Sallust,  he  recalled  the  latter 
and  sent  him  to  an  obscure  position  in  Thrace.  The  Caesar  was  ex- 
tremely grieved  at  this  separation.  We  have  the  sad  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  "  dear  friend,"  the  companion  of  his  labors,  the 
sharer  of  his  most  secret  thoughts,  —  a  letter  ending  in  Avords 
which  surely  sprang  from  the  heart :  "  And  now,  Avherever  you 
go,  may  the  benevolent  Deity  be  your  guide,  and  Jupiter,  the 
friendly  and  hospitable,  receive  you,  conducting  you  safely  by 
land,  and  if  you  take  ship,  smoothing  the  waves  before  you ! 
May  you  be  loved  and  honored  by  all  men,  so  that  they  may 
rejoice  at  your  arrival,  and  lament  at  your  departure  !  Still  re- 
taining your  affection  for  me,  may  you  never  lack  the  society  of 
a  friend  equally  faithful  !  May  the  Divinity  also  conciliate  to 
you  the  favor  of  the  Emperor ;  may  he  regulate  all  concerning 
you  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  grant  you  a  safe  and  speedy 
return  to  your  own  country  and  to  us ! " 

More  serious  anxieties  were  soon  to  assail  the  young  Caesar. 
Constantius  was  about  to  call  away  half  of  the  army  of  the 
Gauls. 


IV.  — The  Persian  War  renewed  ;  Julian  proclaimed  Augustus  ; 
Death  of  Constantius  (361). 

The  Emperor  had  remained  at  Milan.  This  city  he  rareh' 
quitted,  except,  as  in  357.  for  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  old 
capital  of  the  world,  which  he  greatly  admired,  but  in  wliich  the 
Persian  Hormisdas,  who  accompanied  him,  remarked  that  men  died, 
as   they    did    elsewhere;^    or,    as    in    358,    for   a    rapid    expedition 

'  Amm.  Marcelliniis  (xvi.  10)  gives  curious  details  conccrnin;^  this  triumphal  entry  of 
Constantius  into  Rome,  where  for  thirty-two  years  no  Emperor  had  been  seen,  and  Syni- 
niachus  (x.  64)  concerning  the  Emperor's  visits  to  pagan  temples,  his  respect  for  the 
Vestals,  his  gifts  for  festivals  and  public  sacrifices,  the  priesthoods  conferred  ty  him  upon 
noble  Romans,  etc.     Lastly,  to  recompense  the  city  for  its  welcome,  Constantius  caused  to  be 
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against  the  Alemanni  of  Rhaetia  and  a  brief  campaign  against 
the  Barbarians  of  tke  Middle  Danube,  where  an  easy  victory  gave 
him  the  surname  of  Sarmaticus.  Religious  disputes  occupied  him 
much   more    closely.     He   wished,    like   his   father,   to   govern   the 
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Church.  To  succeed  in  this,  a  monarch  must  be  extremely  pow- 
erful ;  Constantine  himself  never  obtained  anything  more  than  a 
relative  tranquillity.  Under  Constantius  the  Empii'e  was  perpet- 
ually agitated  by  the  disputes  of  the  Arians  and  the  Orthodox  ; 
of   these   we   shall    speak    later :    they  were   quarrels  always   more 

brought  from  Egypt  tlio  obelisk  wliicli  still  stands  in  the  square  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
We  mav  notice  that  although  himself  a  zealous  Arian,  Constantius  made  no  attack  u|)on 
jiaganism  at  Rome,  except  to  order  the  altar  of  Victory  to  be  removed  from  the  curia 
while  he  himself  was  there.  He  had  made  the  pagan  Themistius  senator  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  sent  another  pagan,  the  |)hilosoplier  Eustathius,  as  ambassador  to  Sapor. 

'  Collection  of  Tobias  Bii'hlcr  at  Vienna.  This  cameo,  on  agate-onyx,  published  by 
the  Itev.  C.  W.  King,  of  Trinity  College,  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Catnln-iih/e  Antlrptarian  Socie- 
>i/'.--  Commnnicntions,  Jlay,  1880,  is  the  eleventh  in  .size  among  known  cameos,  but  it  is 
among  the  very  poorest  as  a  work  of  art.  Comjiare  it  with  the  cameos  of  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Septimius  Severus,  represented  in  the  colored  plate,  Vol.  IV.,  and  in  the  text  illustra- 
tions, Vol.  IV.  p.  265,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  .504.  and  its  great  inferiority  will  be  obviou-. 
In  this  cameo  is  the  hero  of  the  occasion  Constantius.  or  Constantine?  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  former,  who  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  in  .S.57,  while  we  have  no  account 
that  Constantine  ever  did  so. 
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noisy  than  dangerous.     lie  also  proposed  to  suppress  all  indiscreet 
search  into  the  future.     Tlie  magicians  seem  to  have  alarmed  him 


I 
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extremely,  for  he  set  on  foot  an  actual  persecution  against  all  who 
questioned  the  stars  or  the  oracles.     In  359  the  magister  peditum, 

'  Gori,  Diptychon  Barberinnm,  published  in  his  Thesaurus  fiiplychorum  vetcnim,  vol.   ii. 
1)1.  1.  p.  168.     Above,  two  Victories,  eacli  holdin,'  a  shioUl :    between,   the   Christ   blcssinj; 
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Barbatio,  much  disturbed  by  the  arrival  in  his  house  of  a  swarm 
of  bees,  consulted  the  diviners  as  to  this  omen,  and  learned  from 
them  that  it  announced  an  event  of  great  importance.  This  event 
which  Destiny  had  in  hand  could  be  nothing  less,  the  general 
thought,  than  the  approaching  death  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  his  wife, 
Assyria,  in  her  imagination  seeing  him  already  invested  with  the 
purple,  implored  him,  in  a  letter  written  in  cipher,  not  to  prefer 
to  herself  the  Empress  Eusebia  on  account  of  the  latter's  beauty. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  brought  to  Constantius  by  the  treachery 
of  a  slave.  According  to  the  old  beliefs,  which  when  driven  out 
from  men's  minds  had  left  behind  them  a  multitude  of  supersti- 
tions, an  evil  thought  was  a  beginning  of  crime ;  and  these  puerile 
hopes  had  always  been  considered  as  treason.^  Barbatio  and  his 
wife  were  beheaded ;  and,  as  was  the  custom,  the  friends  of  both 
shared  the  same  fate. 

These  pretended  conspiracies,  which  disturbed  the  court,  did 
not  agitate  the  Empire ;  but  an  unforeseen  peril  threatened  it  in 
the  East. 

Sapor,  at  last  making  an  end  of  the  wars  which  had  long  de- 
tained him  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  Empire,  claimed  anew 
the  whole  of  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia  with  it.-  In  359,  guided 
by  a  deserter  who  furnished  him  with  plans  of  the  fortresses  and 
details  of  the  condition  of  the  arsenals  and  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Roman  troops  in  the  East,  he  crossed  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh 

with  the  right  hand,  and  holding  in  the  left  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a  cross.  In  the 
centre  the  Emperor  on  horseback,  and  a  suppliant  Barbarian ;  the  horse  has  the  phalarae 
of  which  our  collections  furnish  many  examples ;  a  woman  supports  the  Emperor's  foot, 
and  by  what  she  bears  in  her  robe  doubtless  symbolizes  abundance.  Above,  at  the  right, 
is  a  Victory  holding  a  palm,  its  feet  are  placed  upon  the  globe  of  the  world,  representing 
symbolically  the  words  (oto  orbe  receplo,  placed  by  Constantius  in  one  of  the  four  inscrip- 
tions of  the  obelisk  transported  by  him  to  Rome.  At  the  left  is  a  man  holding  in  his 
hand  a  Victory  and  having  a  sack  of  gold  at  his  feet.  In  the  lower  section  of  the  diptych 
is  still  another  Victory,  and  Barbarians  offering  gifts.  In  the  effaced  compartment  at  the 
right  are  legible  the  words :    Conslanlius  Dominus  nosier. 

'  See  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xxix.  1)  how  this  passion  for  penetrating  the  future  had 
spread,  and  how  many  victims  it  made  during  the  reign  of  Valens.  The  methods  at  that 
time  employed,  remind  one  of  the  table-tipping  of  recent  times. 

^  .\mm.  Marcellinus  (xvii.  .5)  has  preserved  this  letter  of  Sapor  (who  styles  himself 
"the  brother  of  the  Sun"),  and  the  reply  of  Constantius  to  his  "brother,  king  Sapor." 
We  observe  that  the  phraseology  employed  by  modern  kings  towards  one  another  is  very 
ancient.  The  style  of  Marcellinus  is  often  diffuse ;  the  account  given  in  the  text  of  the 
siege  of  Amida  is  greatly  abridged. 
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with  an  army  said  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  For  this  cam- 
paign we  have  the  story  of  an  eye-witness,  Amm.  Marcellinus,  wlio 
is  able  to  tell  us  how  in  those  days  a  great  siege  was  conducted. 

"  I  was  sent,"  he  says,  "  with  a  centurion  to  the  satrap  of 
Corduene,  who  ordered  me  to  be  conducted  to  the  top  of  some  high 
rocks,  whence  with  good  eyesight  a  man  could  see  for  a  di-stance 
of  fifty  miles.  Here  we  remained  waiting  for  two  days,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  whole  horizon  was  filled  with 
countless  hosts  of  men.  the  king  marching  before  them,  glittering 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  robes.  The  king  had  crossed  the  river 
at  Nineveh  ;  and  we,  calculating  that  the  whole  host  could  hardly 
pass  over  in  less  than  three  days,  returned  with  speed  to  the 
satrap  and  brought  word  of  what  we  had  seen.  Upon  this,  orders 
were  given  to  compel  the  residents  of  the  country  to  retire  with 
their  families  and  all  their  flocks  to  a  safer  place,  and  that  all 
the  standing  crops  should  be  burned. 

"  When  these  orders  had  been  executed,  and  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled, the  violence  of  the  raging  element  so  completely  destroyed 
all  the  corn,  which  was  beginning  to  swell  and  turn  green  [April 
or  May],  and  all  the  young  herbage,  that  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris  nothing  remained.  Fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  provi- 
sions, Sapor,  with  his  army,  advanced  through  the  grassy  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  and  finding  that  the  Euphrates 
could  not  be  crossed,  being  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
determined  to  direct  their  march  to  the  right  through  a  region 
fertile  in  everything,  and  still  uudestroyed.  When  our  generals 
received  intelligence  of  this  from  their  spies,  we  determined  to 
march  in  haste  to  Samosata  to  destroy  the  bridges  at  Zeugma 
and  Caper.«ana,  and  thus  check  the  enemy's  invasion  if  we  could 
find  a  favorable  chance  for  attacking  them."  On  the  road  an 
engagement  took  place,  and  the  Romans,  being  defeated,  fled  in 
a  great  panic  and  threw  themselves  into  the  town  of  Aniida,  a 
fortified  position,  where  the  Parthian  legion,  with  a  considerable 
squadron  of  native  cavalry,  were  in  garrison.  They  were  reinforced 
by  six  legions,  two  of  which  were  Gallic  (who  by  forced  marches 
had  outstripped  the  Persian  host),  and  some  squadrons  of  companion 
archers,  —  corps  in  which  all  the  f reeborn  Barbarians  served,  and 
conspicuous  for  the  splendor  of  their  arms,  and  tlieir  prowess. 
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'•Marching  slowly,  on  tlie  third  day  the  king  came  to  Amida.' 
And  at  daybreak  everything  as  far  as  we  could  see  glittered  with 
shining  arms,  and  an  iron  cavalry  filled  the  plains  and  the  hills. 
The  king  himself,  mounted  on  his  charger  and  taller  than  the  rest. 
led  his  whole  army,  wearing,  instead  of  a  crown,  a  golden  figure  of  a 
ram's  head  inlaid  with  jewels ;  being  also  splendid  from  the  retinue 
of  men  of  hisch  rank  and  of  difterent  nations  which  followed  him. 
He  rode  up  to  the  gates  to  try  the  garrison  with  a  parley;  and  the 
Deity  of  Heaven,  mercifully  limiting  the  disasters  of  the  Empire,  led 
this  kincr  to  such  an  extravagant  degree  of  elation  that  he  seemed 
to  believe  that  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  besieged  would  be  sud- 
denly panic-stricken,  and  have  recourse  to  supplication  and  entreaty. 
Pushing  on  boldly,  so  that  liis  very  features  could  be  plainly  recog- 
nized, his  ornaments  made  him  such  a  mark  for  arrows  and  other 
missiles  that  he  would  have  been  slain  if  the  dust  had  not  hindered 
the  sight  of  those  who  were  shooting  at  him.  His  mantle,  how- 
ever, was  pierced  by  a  javelin  ;  upon  which  he  withdrew,  raging  as 
if  against  sacrilegious  men  who  had  violated  a  temple,  and  crymg 
out  that  the  lord  of  so  many  monarchs  and  nations  had  been  in- 
sulted, and  resolved  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  city.  But 
on  the  following  day  he  sent  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionitae. 
to  demand  first  that  the  garrison  should  surrender.  The  garri- 
son, however,  replied  to  this  demand  by  a  shower  of  arrows, 
one  of  which  struck  down  the  king's  son  who  rode  at  his  side.  — 
a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a  prince  who  in  stature 
and  beauty  was  superior  to  his  comrades.  After  a  whole  day's 
contest  the  body  of  the  young  prince  was  recovered  by  the  Per- 
sians and  borne  with  great  lamentations  into  their  camp.  Then 
a  cessation  of  arms  was  ordered,  and  for  seven  days  the  youth,  so 
noble  and  beloved,  was  mourned  after  the  fashion  of  his  nation 
with  a  funeral  feast,  dancing,  and  singing  melancholy  dirges ; 
and  the  women,  with  pitiable  wailing,  deplored  the  hope  of  their 
nation  cut  off  in  his  early  youth.  .  .  .  Then  Sapor  determined  to 
propitiate  the  shade  of  the  dead  prince  by  making  the  destroyed 
city  of  Amida  his  monument. 

"  Having  given  two  days  to  rest,  and  sent  out  large  bodies  of 

1  Sain^Martin,  in  his  MAnoires  historiques,  i.  lCG-173,  places  Amida  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tiiranocerta. 
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troops  to  ravage  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  fields,  which  were 
heavy  with  crops,  the  enemy  then  surrounded  the  city  with  a 
line  of  heavy  armed  soldiers  live  deep ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  day  the  brilliant  squadrons  filled  every  spot  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  in  every  direction,  and  the  ranks,  marching 
slowly,  took  up  their  appointed  positions. 

"  From  sunrise  to  sunset  these  lines  stood  immovable,  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ground,  without  changing  a  step  or  uttering  a  word ; 
and  then  the  men,  withdrawing  in  the  same  order  as  they  had 
advanced,  refreshed  themselves  with  food  and  sleep,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  even  before  the  dawn,  led  by  the  clang  of 
brazen  trumpets,  returned  and  surrounded  the  doomed  city. 

"  Then  Grumbates,  like  a  Roman  herald,  gave  the  signal  by 
hurling  at  us  a  blood-stained  spear,  and  the  whole  array,  with 
clashing  arms,  rushed  up  to  the  walls.  The  attack  was  fierce ; 
but  soon  many  of  the  enemy  fell,  their  heads  crushed  by  great 
stones  hurled  from  the  scorpions.  Some  were  pierced  with  arrows 
or  transfixed  with  javelins,  and  strewed  the  ground  with  their 
bodies  ;  others,  wounded,  fled  back  in  haste  to  their  companions. 
Nor  was  there  less  grief  and  slaughter  in  the  city,  where  the  cloud 
of  arrows  darkened  the  air,  and  the  vast  engines  scattered  wounds 
everywhere.  This  slaughter  lasted  till  the  close  of  day,  and  was 
renewed  again  the  next  morning  before  daybreak,  until  the  losses 
on  both  sides  caused  a  longer  truce ;  for  when  the  time  intended 
for  rest  came  to  us,  continual  sleepless  toil  exhausted  our  remain- 
ing strength,  in  spite  of  the  dread  caused  us  liy  the  bloodshed  and 
the  pallid  faces  of  the  dying,  whom  the  scantiness  of  our  room  did 

Note.  —  The  colored  j)late  represents  a  massive  silver  cup,  wliioli  marks  tlie  progress  of 
art  uiuler  the  Sassaniil  kings.  This  cup  (which  was  i)resente(l  hy  the  Due  ile  Liiynes  to  the 
Cahiiicl  tie  Frniice.  where  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Chosroes),  of  east  and  chased  silver, 
with  figures  gilded  and  in  niello,  represents  in  bas-relief  a  king  of  Persia  hunting.  The  mon- 
arch, whose  horse  is  going  .at  full  speed,  is  discharging  an  arrow;  before  him  are  llceing  two 
wild  boars  and  a  pig,  a  birffalo,  an  ariis,  .and  an  antelope.  Many  victims  of  the  royal  hunter 
are  stretched  upon  the  ground.  His  costume  is  very  rich ;  a  tiara  is  upon  his  he.ad,  precious 
stones  adorn  his  cars,  his  neck,  and  his  ilouhlc  girdle;  the  tunic  and  the  anitri/rlili'x,  or  trou- 
sers, arc  embroidered,  .as  also  the  horse's  harness,  which,  like  the  bow,  is  decorated  with  two 
floating  streamers.  These  knots,  or  ends  of  the  kosti,  are  a  divine  attribute,  which  from  tin- 
royal  person  extend  to  the  objects  which  are  used  by  him.  M.  de  Longperier  ascribes  this 
cu])  to  King  I'erosius  (fifth  century  A.  D.) ;  but  M.  Chabouillet  is  disposed  to  date  this  speci- 
men of  Orient.al  silver-work  .as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  .Sapor  II.,  the  .advers.ary  of  Constantius. 
Cf.  Cnlahr/ue  r/e'iicral,  etc.,  .Vo.  -.',881,  pp.  468,  4(i9,  and  Annnles  de  t'fnstitui  arch'ol.  .w.  98. 
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not  permit  us  even  the  last  solace  of  burying,  since  within  the 
circuit  of  a  moderate  city  there  were  seven  legions,  and  a  vast 
promiscuous  multitude  of  citizens  and  strangers  of  both  sexes,  and 
other  soldiers,  so  that  at  least  twentv  thousand  men  were  shut  up 
within  the  walls. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  restless  Persians  were  surrounding  tlie 
city  with  a  fence  of  wicker  work,  and  mounds  were  commenced  ; 
lofty  towers  were  also  constructed,  with  iron  fronts,  in  the  top  of 
each  of  which  a  balista  was  placfed,  in  order  to  drive  down  the 
garrison  from  the  battlements.  But  during  tlie  whole  time  the 
shower  of  missiles  from  the  archers  and  slingers  never  ceased  for 
a  moment.   .  .   . 

"  At  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  we  saw  from  the  citadel  an 
innumerable  multitude,  which,  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  called 
Ziata,  was  led  to  the  evening's  camp ;  for  a  promiscuous  multitude 
had  taken  refuge  in  Ziata  on  account  of  its  size  and  strength,  it 
being  a  place  ten  furlongs  in  circumference.  In  those  days  many 
other  fortresses  were  stormed  and  burnt,  and  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  carried  off  from  them  into  slavery,  —  among 
wliom  were  many  men  and  women  enfeebled  by  age,  who  broke 
down  under  the  length  of  the  journey,  gave  up  all  desire  of  life, 
were  hamstrung,  and  left  behind.  Our  Gallic  soldiers  beholding 
these  wretched  crowds,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
threatening  their  tribunes  and  centurions  with  death  if  they  re- 
fused them  leave.  Permission  being  at  last  given  them,  armed 
with  axes  and  swords  thev  went  forth,  takino;  advantaa;e  of  a 
dark  and  moonless  night.  And  imploring  the  Deity  to  be  propi- 
tious, and  repressing  even  their  breath  when  they  got  near  the 
enemy,  they  advanced  with  quick  step  and  in  close  order,  slew 
some  of  the  watch  at  the  outposts,  and  tlie  outer  sentinels  of  the 
camp  who  were  asleep,  fearing  no  such  event,  and  entertained 
secret  hopes  of  penetrating  even  to  the  king's  tent,  if  fortune  as- 
sisted them.  But  some  noise,  though  sliglit,  was  made  by  thcni 
in  their  advance,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  aroused  many  from 
sleep,  and  the  bands  of  the  Persians  were  now  to  be  heard  flock- 
ing to  battle  from  all  quarters.  Nevertheless  the  Gallic  trooi)>, 
with  undiminished  .strength  and  boldness,  continued  to  hew  down 
their  foe   with   their  swords,   while    some  of    tlieir  own   men    were 
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also  slain,  pierced  by  the  arrows  -which  were  flying  from  every 
side.  And  they  still  stood  firm  when  they  saw  the  whole  danger 
collected  into  one  point,  and  the  bands  of  the  enemy  coming  on 
with  speed,  yet  no  one  turned  his  back ;  and  they  withdrew,  re- 
tiring slow]}',  as  if  ill  time  to  music,  and  gradually  fell  beliind 
the  pales  of  the  camp,  being  unable  to  sustain  the  weiglit  of  the 
battalions  pressing  close  upon  them,  and  deafened  by  the  clang 
of  the  Persian  trumpets.  And  while  many  trumpets  in  turn 
poured  out  tlieir  clang  from  the  city,  the  gates  were  opened  to 
receive  our  men  if  they  should  be  able  to  reach  them ;  and  the 
engines  for  missiles  were  heard  pla3-ing,  although  no  javelins  were 
shot  from  them,  so  that  the  Persians  might  be  terrified  by  the 
noise  into  falling  back,  and  so  allowing  our  gallant  troops  to  be 
admitted  in  safety.  § 

"  Owing  to  this  manoeuvre  the  Gauls  about  daybreak  entered 
the  gate,  although  with  diminished  numbers,  many  of  them  se- 
verely and  others  slightly  wounded,  and  having  lost  about  four 
hundred  men.  ...  To  their  leaders,  as  champions  of  valiant  ac- 
tions, the  Emperor,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  ordered  statues  in 
armor  to  be  set  up  at  Edessa  in  a  frequented  spot.  And  these 
statues  are  preserved  up  to  the  present  tiine  unhurt. 

"  When  the  next  day  showed  the  slaughter  which  had  been 
made,  nobles  and  satraps  were  found  lying  among  the  corpses, 
and  all  kinds  of  dissonant  cries  and  wailings  indicated  the  grief 
of  the  Persian  host.  ...  A  truce  was  made  for  three  days  by 
common  consent,  and  we  gladly  accepted  a  little  respite  in  which 
to  take  breath.  .  .  . 

"And  now  the  Persians,  rendered  more  savage  than  ever,  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  their  works,  and  with  extreme  warlike 
eagerness  hastened  to  die  gloriously,  or  else  to  propitiate  the 
souls  of  the  dead  by  the  destruction  of  the  city.  All  kinds  of 
structures  and  iron  towers  were  brought  up  to  the  walls,  on  the 
lofty  summits  of  which  balistae  were  fitted,  which  beat  down  the 
garrison  who  were  below  them,  and  spread  great  slaughter  in  our 
ranks.  At  last,  when  evening  came  on,  both  sides  retired  to  rest, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  spent  by  us  in  considering 
wliat  device  could  be  adopted  to  resist  the  formidable  engines  of 
the  enemy.      At  length,  after  we  had  considered  many  plans,  we 
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determined  on  one  -which  appeai'ed  the  safest,  because  it  could  be 
the  most  rapidly  effected ;  namely,  to  oppose  four  scorpions  to 
the  enemy's  four  balistae,  which  were  carefully  moved  ui  very 
difficult  operation)  from  the  place  in  which  they  were.  But  before 
the  work  was  finished,  day  arrived,  bringing  us  a  monrnful  sight, 
inasmnch  as  it  showed  us  the  formidable  battalions  of  the  Per- 
sians with  their  trains  of  elephants,  the  noise  and  size  of  which 
animals  are  such  that  nothing  more  terrible  can  be  presented  to 
the  mind  of  man. 

"  And  while  we  were  pressed  on  all  sides  with  the  vast  masses 
of  arms  and  works  and  beasts,  still  our  scorpions  were  kept  at 
work  with  their  iron  slings,  hurling  huge  round  stones  from  the 
battlements,  and  baskets  of  burning  pitch  and  tar,  by  which  the 
towers  of  the  enemy  were  crushed  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  balistae 
and  those  that  worked  them  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  so  that 
many  were  fatally  injured,  being  crushed  by  the  falling  struc- 
tures, and  the  elephants  were  driven  violently  back,  and  also, 
surrounded  by  flames,  retreated,  and  could  not  be  controlled  by 
their  riders.  The  works  were  all  burnt ;  but  still  there  was  no 
cessation  of  the  conflict,  for  the  king  of  the  Persians  himself,^ 
who  is  never  expected  to  mingle  in  the  conflict,  sprang  forth 
like  a  common  soldier  among  his  own  dense  columns,  and  as 
the  number  of  his  guards  made  him  the  more  conspicuous,  he 
was  assailed  by  numerous  missiles,  and  forced  to  retire  after  he 
had  lost  many  of  his  escort. 

"  On  the  following  day  Sapor,  full  of  rage  and  indignation, 
called  forth  his  people  again  to  attack  us ;  and  as  his  works  had 
been  all  burned,  the  attack  had  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  their 
lofty  mounds  raised  close  to  our  walls,  while  we  also  from  mounds 
Avithin  the  walls,  as  fast  as  we  could  raise  them,  struggled,  in  spite 
of  all  our  difficulties,  with  all  our  might,  and  with  equal  courage, 
against  our  assailants.  The  conflict  was  prolonged  until  at  last, 
whilu  the  fortune  of  the  two  sides  was  still  undetermined,  the 
structure  raised  by  our  men,  having  been  long  assailed  and  shaken, 
at  last  fell,  as  if  by  an  earthquake ;  and  the  whole  space  which 
was  between  the  wall  and  the  external   mound,   being  made  level 

'  The  pcrson.iI  gallantry  of  Sapor  is  well  known  ;  ho  exposed  his  life  in  the  same  way  at 
the  siege  of  BczabUc.     Constantius  was  much  more  prudent. 
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as  if  by  a  causeway  or  a  bridge,  opened  a  free  passage  to  tlie 
enemy.  By  the  king's  command  all  his  troops  now  hastened 
into  action,  and  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  ensued.  The  city  be- 
ing filled  by  the  eager  crowd  which  forced  its  way  in,  all  hope 
of  defence  or  escape  was  cut  off,  and  armed  and  unarmed,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  wei'e  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
.  .  .  After  the  massacres  and  plunder  of  the  destroyed  city,  the 
count  Aelianus  and  the  tribunes,  by  whose  vigor  the  walls  of 
Amida  had  been  defended  and  the  losses  of  the  Persians  multi- 
plied, were  wickedly  crucified ;  and  Jacobus  and  Caesius,  the 
treasurers  of  the  commander  of  the  cavalr}',  and  others  of  the 
band  of  protectores,  were  led  as  prisoners  with  their  hands  bound 
behind  their  backs ;  and  the  people  of  the  district  beyond  the 
Tigris,  who  were  diligently  sought  for,  were  all  slain,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  dignity."  The  historian  tells  us  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  (359).  The  city  fell  at  the  close  of 
autumn  {autumno  praecijnti).  The  invasion  by  the  Persians  had 
therefore  lasted  about  six  months. 

Amida  had  held  out  seventy-three  days,  and  its  capture  cost 
the   Persians   thirty   thousand    men ;    Sapor    was    no    longer    in   a 

position  to  undertake  anything,  and 
he  returned  into  his  own  kingdom. 
But  encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
set  out  again,  the  winter  being  over, 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  took 
Singara,  which  he  destroyed,  and 
COIN  OF  s,.s-,;aha.'  Bezabde,  which  he  fortified.     Roman 

deserters  had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  the  capture  of  important 
cities  was  much  more  useful  in  extending  his  empire  than  victories 
in  the  open  field  and  the  richest  of  booty.  Constantius,  alarmed, 
proceeded  to  the  East,  and  ordered  Julian  to  send  him  most  of  his 
auxiliaries,  and  with  them  three  hundred  picked  men  from  the 
other  corps.'-     The  demand  was   not  unreasonable;   the  welfare  of 

•  AVTOKP.  M.  ANT.  rOPAIANOC  CEB.  Bust  of  Gorriian.  On  the  reverse :  AVP[;)X((i] 
CEm[tiiui]  KOA[o)wa]  CINTAPA ;  personification  of  the  city,  turreted  and  surmounted  by  the 
Sagittarius.     (Bronze  coin.) 

2  Arcording  to  Julian's  account,  he  h.-id  already  sent  to  the  Emperor  four  cohorts  of 
foot,  three  troops  of  cavalry,  and   two  legions  (Letter  to  the  Athenians,  sect.   10).     An.m. 
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the  Empire  required  that  the  Gallic  army,  having  now  no  enemies 
to  encounter,  should  contribute  to  save  the  Oriental  provinces  ;  but 
the  Emperor's  order  caused  consternation  among  the  troops  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  auxiliaries  had  enlisted  with  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  never  be  called  to  serve  beyond  the  Alps ; 
and  the  legionaries,  for  the  most  part  born  in  Gaul,  were  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  being  sent  into  the  depths  of  Asia,  whence,  even  if 
victorious,  they  could  never  hope  to  return.  Soon  murmurs  are 
heard ;  libels  upon  Constantius  are  circulated  "  in  the  two  legions  of 
Celts  and  Petulantes,"  where  the  complaints  of  "  abandoned  Gaul " 
are  set  forth.  Julian,  apprehensive  of  resistance,  advises  the  mes- 
sengers who  have  brought  the  imperial  rescript  to  send  the  troops 
away  in  small  detachments,  and,  above  all,  not  to  let  them  pass 
through  Lutetia,  his  place  of  residence.^  They  believe  a  snare  is 
hidden  under  this  prudence,  and  insist  that  the  Caesar  himself 
shall  give  the  order  for  departure.  Julian  urges  the  soldiers  to 
obedience ;  he  bids  them  adieu  kindly ;  he  gives  them  huge  wagons, 
in  which,  along  with  the  baggage,  their  wives  and  children  may 
be  carried ;  and  he  returns  into  the  palace  quite  decided  to  lay 
down  the  purple,  that  he  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  woes 
about  to  fall  upon  unprotected  Gaul.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
passed  quietly,  without  outcries  or  tumult  of  any  kind,  only  a 
growing  excitement  was  discernible  in  the  camp  ;  groups  gathered 
around  some  speaker,  then  broke  up,  to  form  again.  At  sunset 
men  seemed  to  have  reached  a  decision ;  they  gathered  in  a  mass, 
came  down  to  the  palace,  surrounded  it,  and  thousands  of  voices 
raised  the  alarming  cry  :  '•  Julian  Augustus  !  " 

When  their  voices  reached  the  ear  of  Julian,  he  was  alone  in 
a  remote  room,  extremely  irresolute,  seeing  just  before  him  the 
throne,  or  el.se  death,  —  the  latter  certain,  in  case  he  refused.  To 
end  his  hesitation,  he  appealed  to  the  gods.  "•  Through  a  narrow 
aperture,"  he  says,  "  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  falling  pros- 
trate before  Jupiter,   I  begged  the  god  to  give  me  a  sign,  which 

Marcelliniis  met  near  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  one  of  the  Parisii  who  had  deserted  to  the 
Per.sians. 

'  In  1784  there  was  found,  under  the  I'.alais  de  Justice  in  Paris,  an  antique  cippus, 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  without  inscription,  and  bearing  on  each  face  a  divinity 
in  high  rehcf.  These  are  given  on  the  opposite  page.  Cf.  Dulaure,  liistoire  ile  Paris, 
vol.  i.  p.  7.5,  and  pi.  4. 
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he  at  once  bestowed  upon  me."  The  young  Caesar  felt  a  new 
strength  descend  upon  him,  before  which  his  reluctance  gave  way. 
The  resolution  towards  which  he  inclined  became  decided  in  his 
mind,  and,  as  often  happens,  he  took  the  secret  impulses  of  his 
own  heart  as  a  sign  of  the  will  of  the  gods.^  Going  out  to  the 
soldiers,  he  promised  each  man  five  pieces  of  gold  and  a  pound  of 
silver ;  then,  as  there  was  no  diadem  at  hand,  a  standard-bearer 
put  his  own  collar  upon  Julian's  head. 

The  revolution  cost  not  one  drop  of  blood.  The  new  Emperor 
permitted  the  adherents  of  Constantius  to  go  away  freely,  and  he 
sent  to  the  wife  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  the  prefect  Flo- 
rentius,  the  necessary  authorization  to  employ  the  public  post 
(March  or  April,  360).  It  was  a  usurpation,  certainly ;  one  which 
Julian  had  neither  resisted  nor  Ijrought  about.  The  demands 
of  Constantius  had  made  rebels ;  the  fame  and  popularity  of  the 
Caesar  made  an  Emperor.  After  a  resistance  creditable  to  his 
honor  and  his  philosophy,  he  yielded ;  but  we  cannot  sa}',  with 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  that  he  seized  upon  the  crown  to  make  himself 
master  everywhere.^  If  we  search  to  the  bottom  of  this  man's 
mind,  it  becomes  clear  that  he  never  desired  the  imperial  station. 
All  his  letters  attest  this.  "  Three  or  four  philosophers."  he  says, 
"can  do  the  human  race  more  service  than  a  multitude  of  kings." ^ 
His  supreme  ambition  was  philosophy ;  but  with  it  there  was  now 
mingled  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  this  philosophy  and 
of  the  religion  which  he  had  deduced  from  it. 

Julian  hoped  that  Constantius  would  ratify  the  wish  of  the 
army,  and  that  civil  war  might  thus  be  avoided.  He  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  a  truthful  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  His  letter 
was  firm,  and   worthy  of   himself.     He  promised  to  remain  faitli- 

'  The  extreme  anxiety  in  whicli  lie  was  at  tlie  moment  increasing  the  tendency  of 
liis  mind  to  enthusiasm  and  mysticism,  he  regarded  as  a  sign  from  heaven  —  as  an  old 
Roman  augur  would  have  done  —  whatever  object  happened  to  appear  before  his  eyes. 
Later,  the  unknown  sign  of  which  he  .speaks  in  his  Lcllcr  to  the  Athenians,  sect.  14, 
became  an  apparition  of  the  Genius  of  the  Empire,  which  predicted  to  him  obscurely 
his  approaching  end.  This  prediction  gives  date  to  the  account  of  Amm.  INIarccllinus 
(xx.  5).  This  story  was  made  up  after  the  death  of  Julian,  so  that  the  pagan  Ktn]H'ror 
might  have  his  celestial  vision,  as  the  Christian  Emperor  had  his.  Amm.  Marcellinus 
(xxv.  2)  represents  the  Genius  of  the  Empire  appearing  to  Julian  a  second  time  on  the 
eve  of  his  death.     See  close  of  the  following  chapter. 

^  Invect.  1.  41). 

'  Letter  to  Themistius,  sect.  8. 
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ful  to  Constantius,  to  accept  from  lain  a  praetorian  prefect,  and 
to  send  to  him  some  military  aid,  though  not  as  much  as  the 
Emperor  had  called  for.'  The  legions,  on  their  part,  wrote  sup- 
plicating the  Empei'or  to  permit  the  Caesar  to  retain  the  title  of 
Augustus.  As  had  occurred  a  century  earlier,  Gaul,  speaking  lay 
soldiers  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  her  own  children,  asked  for 
a  national  government.  The  Emperor  received  these  communica- 
tions, in  the  middle  of  the  year  360, 
at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he 
was  preparing  to  march  against  Sa- 
por. In  order  to  gain  time,  he  re- 
plied with  moderation,  advised  Julian 
to  content  himself  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  to  receive   those  whom 

he  had  sent  to  fill  various  offices  in  the  army  and  administration  of 
the  West.  When  the  messenger  of  Constantius,  the  quaestor  Leonas, 
arrived  at  Lutetia,  Julian,  without  entering  into  any  discussion 
with  him,  called  together  the  army  and  had  the  imperial  letter 
read  aloud  in  their  presence.  The  soldiers  interrupted  the  reading 
by  unanimous  cries  of  "  Julian  Augustus  !  "  ''  You  see  this,"  said 
the  new  Emperor  to  the  envoy;  "it  is  the  army  which  refuses  to 
obey,  not  I."  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  made  in  the 
letter  of  Constantius,  Julian  replied  only :  •'  It  is  true  that  I  was 
an  orphan  when  the  Emperor  ascended  the  throne ;  and  he  knows 
how  I  became  so." 

However,  to  indicate  his  respect  and  his  desire  for  peace,  he 
accepted  the  praetorian  prefect  who  was  sent  him  ;  but  the  other 
officers  he  dismissed,  saying  that  he  had  need  to  choose  for  himself 
those  who  should  serve  under  him.  A  rupture  was  inevitable.  The 
Empress  Eusebia  had  just  died  ;  we  may  hope,  and  it  is  possible, 
that  .she  never  knew  of  the  breaking  of  thosc^ties  which  she  had 
formed.' 


•  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xx.  8)  speaks  of  a  second  letter,  stern  and  threatening;,  which 
\v;is  to  be  given  to  Constantius  privately. 

-  FL.  CL.  IVI.IA.WS  P.  F.  AVG.  Bust  of  .Julian,  bcardeil  and  wearing  tlie  dia- 
dtm.  On  the  reverse,  VIHTVS  EXEllCITV.S  RO.M.VXOKV.M.  Soldier  seizing  a  prisoner 
liy  the  hair.     (Gold  coin.) 

*  Amni.  Marcellinus  (xxi.  6).  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Constantius  with  Faustina  at 
the  close  of  tlic  year  :JCO,  says  ;  A muisa  jtiinpnilcm  Eusihin. 
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After  an  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  retake  Bezabde,  Constantius  returned  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Antioch.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  completing 
public  works  for  the  embellishment  of  this  capital  of  the  Syrian 
provinces,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  basins  of  Seleucia,  wliifli 
served  it  as  a  harbor ;  and  also  in  festivals  on  occasion  of  a  third 
marriage,  and  in  quarrels  with  his  bishops,  —  deposing  this  one. 
exiling  that,  and  not  discerning  that  it  was  for  his  interest,  on  the 
approach  of  civil  war,  to  secure  peace  in  men's  souls.*  Meanwhile 
he  had  decided  to  begin  in  the  spring  his  campaign  against  tlie 
new  Magnentius  :  he  collected  troops,  ordered  great  quantities  of 
provisions  to  be  gathered  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Western  Alps, 
and  by  secret  emissaries  strove  to  hurl  the  Alemanni  upon  Gaul ;  ^ 
he  also  hoped  to  shut  Julian  up  in  his  provinces.  A  final  impe- 
rial letter  promised  "  to  the  Caesar "  his  life  on  condition  of 
absolute  submission.  This  haughty  language  did  not  intimidate 
the  Gallic  Augustus.  Julian  made  ready  for  the  struggle  calmly 
and  prudently.  He  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  partisans 
of  Magnentius,  who  for  seven  years  had  been  living  in  con- 
cealment in  Gaul  or  among  the  Germans,  dreading  the  hatred  of 
Constantius;  and  he  thus  gave  himself  ardent  supporters  of  his 
own  cause.  That  his  provinces  might  not  be  exposed  to  alarm 
during  his  absence,  he  employed  three  months  in  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  fortifying  cities  and  castles,  supplying  them 
with  provisions  and  men,  and  bringing  the  Roman  standards  so 
near  to  the  Barbarians  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter  would  retain  a  respectful  fear  of  them.'*  He  returned 
through  the  valley  of  the  Doubs,  visiting  the  strongholds  of 
Mandeure  and  Besan^on,  which  protected  the  valley  of  tlie  Rhone  ^ 
against  the  Barbarians ;  and  he  halted  at  Vienne,  whence  lie 
watched  during  the  winter  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  Gauls 
gave  him  everything  he  needed,  —  money,  provisions,  and  soldiers. 

*  Socrates,  iv.  7 ;  Sozomenus,  vi.  2G  .and  28. 

2  See,  in  Amm.  Marc-ellinus,  xxi.  :!,  the  story  of  the  Aleraan  king  Vadoinar,  who  made 
an  agreement  with  Constantius  to  betr.ay  .Julian,  and  whose  letter  was  intercepted.  Julian, 
in  his  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  Sozomcnus  (v.  2)  attest  the  solicitations  addressed  !>y 
Constantius  to  the  Alemanni  to  induce  them  to  attack  Gaul. 

*  Amm.  Mancllinus,  xx.  10;  Julian,  Letter  .SS,  and  Afisnp.,  sect.  22. 

*  lie  has  given  us,  in  his  Letter  38,  a  very  exact  deserijition  of  Bcsan(;on. 


THE   CASCADE   OK    THE   DOUBS. 
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He  proposed  to  leave  to  them  as  their  defender  his  friend  Sallust, 
who  at  news  of  the  events  tliat  liad  taken  place  in  Lutetia  had 
hastened  to  join  liini.  Determining  to  take  the  offensive,  Julian 
sent    out    a    manifesto    designed     to    rally    to    his    cause    all     the 
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pagans  in  Greece  and  Asia.'  We  have  his  letter  addres-sed  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Athens.  In  this  he  related  his  life,  his 
campaign,  his  elevation,  and  the  murders  of  Constantius ;  and  he 
very  distinctly  stated  his  belief  in  the  old  gods. 

At    that     time    an    oracle     was    current    among    the    pagans. 

'  .At  Vicnnc.  wIkti'  lie  passed  tlie  winter  of  :u)(K  lie  was  jiresent  in  the  eliiireli  of  thai 
eity  at  the  Cliristian  festival  of  the  Epipliany  (Aniiii.  Mareellimis,  .\.\i.  2).  .\  few  weeks 
later  he  ofTercd  a  sacrifice  to  Uellona.  jilmata  rilu  secreliurn  ISillomi  {Ibid.  5). 

VOL.   VI ri.  9 
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announcing  that  the  magical  arts  which  Peter  had  employed  to 
cause  the  Christ  to  be  worshipped,  would  lose  their  power  at  the 
end  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years.^  This  period  was  close 
at  hand ;  and  the  oracle  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Julian,  who 
may  easily  have  believed  himself  the  person  designated  by  the 
Sibyl  as  the  avenger  promised  to  the  ancient  divinities. 

The  soldiers  had  revolted  that  they  might  not  be  torn  away 
from  Gaul ;  but  they  now  joyfully  consented  to  cross  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhine  under  their  chosen  leader.  Julian  divided  his  small  army 
mto  three  corps,  —  one  to  advance  through  the  Alps  and  Upper 
Italy ;  the  second,  through  Rhaetia  and  Noricum  ;  with  the  third 
—  three  thousand  picked  men  —  he  made  his  way  through  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Sirmium  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous.  Each  corps  was  ordered  to  advance 
by  forced  marches,  that  the  enemy  might  not  have  time  to  organ- 
ize a  defence.  The  flotilla  of  the  Danube,  captured  by  a  sudden 
advance,  in  eleven  days  carried  the  army,  without  fighting,  into 
Pannonia.^  The  population  of  the  river-banks,  gathering  to  .see 
these  soldiers  from  Gaul  pass  by,  welcomed  with  clamorous  enthu- 
siasm the  young  general  whose  victories  had  already  made  him 
famous.  Even  Sirmium  offered  no  resistance ;  his  advanced  guard 
captured  the  imperial  magister  eqiiitum,  and  when  Julian  himself 
arrived,  both  people  and  soldiers  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
torches  and  garlands  of  flowers.  With  a  rapidity  like  that  of 
the  first  Caesar,  Julian  arrived  before  it  was  known  that  he  had 
set  out. 

He  hastened  to  occupy  Na'issus,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  the  pass  of  Succi,  a  defile  separating  the  Rhodope 
from  the  Haemus,  and  Illyricum  from  Thrace.^  Strangely  enough, 
Constantius  had  done  nothing  to  protect  this  important  position, 
nor  had  he  closed  the   passes  of  the  Alps  in  Italy  and  Noricum.* 

*  Saint  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  .wiii.  53. 

-  Zosimiis,  iii.  ll>,  and  Mamertiniis,  Pan.  rrl.  xi.  S.  See,  in  Sozonionus  (v.  2)  what 
|)iicrilitios  the  Christians  at  this  time  accepted  with  confidence,  —  the  (h'w  wliich  falls  on  the 
garments  of  the  soldiers  makes  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  entrails  of  a,  sacrifice  a 
crowned  cross  appears  to  Julian.  Credulity,  placed  at  the  service  of  enthusiasm,  was  the 
malady  of  the  time. 

'  Between  Sophia  and  Philiiipopolis. 

*  Two  legions,  faithful  to  Constantius,  had  taken  refuge  in  Aquilcia,  but  opened  the  gates 
<>M  hearing  of  the  lCmperor"s  death. 
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Trusting  in  his  usual  good  fortune  in  civil  wars,  where  he  had 
always  been  victorious,  he  had  concerned  himself  but  little  about 
this  new  rival,  considering  the  Gallic  war  as  of  no  more  impor- 
tance than  a  hunting-party ;  ^  and  he  had  fulfilled  his  imperial 
duties  by  emploj'ing  the  summer  of  361  in  a  last  expedition  into 
Mesopotamia  against  the  Persian  king.  He  was  at  Edessa  when  he 
learned  that  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  lllyria.  He  returned 
in  haste  to  Antioch,  and  although  in  feeble  health  set  out  for 
Europe.  At  Tarsus  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  at  Mop- 
sucrene  (Nov.  3,  361)  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  a  few  days  after  he 
had  received  baptism.^  Gregor}-  Nazianzen  accuses  Julian  of  having 
poisoned  Constantius,  —  a  calumny  pleasing  to  the  irritable  bishop, 
but  so  manifestly  false  that  the  Church  historians  have  not  ven- 
tured to  repeat  it. 

Amm.  Marcellinus  points  out  certain  good  qualities  in  Con- 
stantius, virtues  belonging  to  him  as  a  man  rather  than  as  an 
Emperor,  — -  good  morals,  sobriety,  and  a  taste  for  letters :  but  also 
the  superstitiousncss  of  an  old  woman,^  and  wordy  subtleties  with 
the  priests  ;  a  rapacity  which  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  provinces 
never  abated ;  a  suspicious  policy  which  was  ready  to  put  to  death 
even  the  innocent ;  lastly,  a  cruelty  which  surpassed  that  of  the 
worst  tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  the  most  ingenious  refinements 
of  torture,  that  punishment  might  be  carried  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme without  taking  life.*  Such  is  the  portrait  of  Constantius, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary  friendly  to  Julian,  it  is  true,  but  even 
more  a  lover  of  the  truth. 

It  is  said  that  on  his  death-bed  Constantius  designated  Julian 
as  his  successor.  A  conqueror  without  having  fought,  and  the 
last  scion  of  the  Flavian  family,  Julian  had  no  need  of  this  dec- 
laration. No  man  hesitated  in  recognizing  the  rebel  of  yesterday 
as   the   legitimate    Emperor.      The    Counts    Theolaif    and  Aligilde^ 


'  .  .  .  Tantjuam  venalicam  praedam  caperet  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  .xxi.  7). 

2  .\s  early  as  the  year  359  his  death  had  been  regarded  as  near  at  band  (Ibid,  xviii.  8). 
His  posthumous  daughter  Conslantia  married  the  Emperor  CJratian. 

'  Anilis  superstilio  (Ibid.  xxi.  IC). 

*  .  .  .  Caligulae  el  Domitiani  el  Commodt  immanitatem  facile  superahat  .  .  .  morlemque 
longiua  in  puniendis  quibusdam,  si  natura  pcrmitleret,  conahalur  extendi  (Ibid.). 

^  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xx.  2.  Observe  the  German  names  of  these  deputies  of  the  imperial 
court  and  council. 
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brought  to  him  the  oath  of  fidehty  of  the  ministers,  the  generals, 
and  the  court.  All  Constantinople  went  out  to  meet  him  (Dec.  11, 
361),  and  the  Roman  Senate,  which  had  lately  received  with  dis- 
favor an  accusing  document  from  Julian  on  the  subject  of  Con- 
stantius,  hastened  to  repair  this  fault  by  sending  to  Julian  a  senatus- 
consultum  decreeing  to  him  the  imperial  honors. 

1  D.  N.  COXSTANTrVS  P.  V.  AVG.  Diademed  bust  of  Constantius  U.  wearing  tho 
paludamentum  and  tlie  cuirass.  On  the  reverse,  SABINAE  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women :  in  the  foreground,  two  men,  one  of  wliom  is  dragging  away  a  kneeling  woman,  and 
the  other  grasps  a  woman  witli  outstretched  hands,  who  is  apparently  calling  for  help ;  in  the 
background,  six  women  and  three  obelisks.     (Bronze  medallion.) 
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CHAPTER  CVI. 

THE  EELIGIOUS  QUESTION  DUEING  THE  REIGN  Of  OONSTANTIUS. 
I.  —  Paganism  and  the  Diviners. 

THE  pagan  reaction  which  Julian  sought  to  make  victorious  is 
the  most  important  fact  of  his  reign.  To  understand  this 
error  we  must  remember  the  life  to  which  he  had  been  condemned 
before  his  accession,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the  religious  state 
of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Constantius.  We  have  shown  that 
the  perils  which  threatened  Julian's  youth,  his  hatred  for  the  re- 
ligion of  those  who  persecuted  him,  and  his  love  for  Greek  letters 
and  philosophy,  had  early  won  him  over  to  Hellenism.  We  have 
now  to  see  how,  in  view  of  the  fierce  discords  in  the  Church  it- 
self and  of  the  presumption  of  certain  of  the  bishops,  this  man, 
who  was  by  conviction  a  pagan,  might  easily  believe,  on  becoming 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire 
required  him  to  strive  against  the  Christian  revolution  and  the 
independent  attitude  of  the  clergy,  by  restoring  the  old  system  of 
religion  and  the  old  authority  of  the  Emperors. 

The  religious  history  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  has  a  two- 
fold aspect,  for  there  were  two  religions  in  the  Empire,  or,  we 
might  say,  three,  —  Paganism,  Nicaean  Orthodoxy,  and  Arianism 
in  all  its  shades.  Of  these  religions  Constantius  persecuted  two. 
This  was  not  because  the  pagans  made  any  disturbance.  They  had 
legal  and  historic  possession ;  a  prefect  of  Rome  called  their  cult  the 
religion  of  the  Empire ;  and  they  nowhere  formed  communities  for 
purposes  of  resistance  or  for  the  observance  of  religious  rites.  But 
the  government  was  hostile  to  them,  and  the  mind  of  Constantius 
was  not  firm  enough  to  keep  to  the  tolerant  policy  of  his  fatlier. 
From  the  imperial  palace  came  forth,  now  and  then,  menacing 
words,    which    authorized,    if    not    persecution    against   individuals, 
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at   least,   here   and   there,   the   pillage   and  destruction   of   edifices 
consecrated  to  the  old  cult.     Libanius  asserts  that  Constantius  pro- 
hibited   sacrifices  and    overthrew   temples.^     This  man  is  a  rhetori- 
cian,  and   the  rule  of   his  special  kind  of  writing  is  to  generalize 
even   from   a    single    fact.     As   there    had    been    for  two   centuries 
local  acts  of   violence  against  the  Christians,  so  now,  under  Con- 
stantius, such  acts  were  committed   against   pagans,  and  probably 
in  considerable  number.     What,  however,  shall  we  think  of  many 
laws,  preserved  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  formally  proscribing  pagan- 
ism ?     This  subject  has  been   much   discussed.     The  law  of  341  is 
open  to  much  doubt ;  the  genuineness  of  the  edicts  of  346  (?)  and 
356  (?)  have  been  regarded  as  equally  questionable.^     I  admit  them 
myself  because  so  many  witnesses    attest  them  and  because  Amm. 
Marcellinus  refers  to  them  in  speaking  of   contrary  decrees   made 
by  Julian.^     These  were  made  in  order  to  gratify  those  Christians , 
who,  like  Firmicus  Maternus,  clamored  for  the  despoiling,  the  ove]>l 
throw,  and  the  complete  anniliilation  of  idolatrous  impiety.     "De-l 
stroy  the  temples,"  he  said  to  Constantius,  "  and  in  their  place  rear) 
trophies  of  Victory."     But  the  execution  did  not  follow  the  threat, 
except  in  certain  places,  and  in  spite  of  their  formidable  language, 
these  laws  remained  without  efficacy.     The  armies  of    Magncntiiisj 
and    Eugenius    were    in    the    main    composed    of    pagans,    and    the! 
troops  of  Julian  showed  their  joy  when  he  publicly  professed  him- 
self a  believer  in   the  old   faith.     In   333   Constantius  put  an  end 
to  the  nocturnal  sacrifices  which  Magnentius  had  authorized ;  *  but  | 
he    did    not   speak   of    the    public    sacrifices  which  Constantine  had 

'  'O  fjiiv  yap  [Constantine]  tyvuvatre  rov  ttKovtov  roiit  Beoiis'  6  8e  [Constantius]  <cni 
KaTfo-Kayjrf  Toiis  vaoiis  koI  irdvTa  Uphv  t^oKd'^as  vofiov  eduKfv  avruu  ms  Ltrpfv  (vol.  ii.  p.  51*1, 
edit,  of  Venice.     Cf.  /(/.,  Letter  1080,  and  tlic  Discourse  for  Aristophanes). 

-  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  10,  4,  and  C.  Lusaulx  {Unterganci  des  lidknismus)  and  Iliinrl 
(^Corpus  jur.  antejustin.)  regard  as  authentic  tlie  laws  of  34G  and  356,  closing  the  temples 
and  jirohibitinn;  sacrifices  under  penalty  of  death.  Bcugnot  and  the  Due  dc  IJroglie  (iii. 
3C4)  adopt  the  conclusions  of  La  Bastie,  who  thinks  that  if  these  laws  were  issued,  they 
were  certainly  not  executed. 

'  x.\ii.  5.  When  he  says  of  Julian :  Sui  pectoris  palefecil  arcana  el  planis  absolutis- 
que  decretis  aperiri  templa,  arisquc  hostias  admoveri  ad  deorum  staluit  cullum.  In  chap, 
ii.  of  the  same  book  he  says  that  the  temple  of  Serajus  was  threatened  with  destruction, 
"  like  so  many  others  "  (hc  illud  quoi/uc  tcntarct  evi'rii'rc);  and,  in  his  treatise  .•l//(ii)i.v? //cra- 
c/)u.«,  sect.  17,  that  the  sons  of  Constantine  overthrew  the  national  temples  which  their 
father  had  despoiled;  finally,  we  read  in  Sozomenus  (iii.  17):  vaols  i\iTavraxpi  Kiifiivovi 
fv  TT^taiVy  iv  aypoii  KfKKtiaOai  npoatra^av. 

*  Codex  Theod.  xvi.   10,  5. 
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allowed  to  continue,  which  the  usurper  certainly  had  not  prohib- 
ited, and  which  scan- 
dalized the  Christians 
much  more.  When, 
a  few  months  after 
the  publication  of  the 
law  of  356,  the  Em- 
peror went  to  Rome, 
he  ordered  the  altar 
to  be  removed  from 
the  curia,  so  that  the 
customary  libations 
should  not  be  made 
in  his  presence  ;  ^  but 
he  did  not  interfere 
with  the  privileges  of 
the  Vestals,  he  dis- 
tributed priesthoods, 
granted  money  for  the 
ceremonies,  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  Sen- 
ate, visited  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  gods, 
read  with  composure 
the  inscriptions  en- 
graved to  them,  and 
listening  to  the  his- 
tory of  each  temple, 
expressed  his  approv- 
al of  the  men  who 
had  founded  them. 
"  Notwithstanding 
his  attachment  to 
another      faith,      he 


i.Ol.U    MKUALLION    OF    CONSTANTIUS    11.^ 


'  Julian  annulled  this  order. 

^  FL.    IVL.    COXSTAN- 
TIVS    NOB.   CAKS.      Lau- 
relled bust  of  Constantiu.s,  with  the  palutlamenlum  and  the  cuirass,  holding  a  spear 
shield,  upon  which  is  represented  the  Emperor  galloping  to  the  right,  preceded  by 


and  a 
a  Vic- 
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respected  that  of  the  Empire."  '  Symmachus  was  in  tlic  right  in  say- 
ing this ;  paganism  was  still  so  powerful  in  Rome  that  a  sophist  of 
great  renown,  the  intimate  friend  of  nobles,  lost  his  popularity  on 
the  day  when  he  inscribed  his  name  among  the  catechumens.^  Con- 
stautius  always  regarded  the  college  of  pontiffs  as  religious  magis- 
trates in  charge  of  the  national  cult,*  and  a  law  of  358  regulates  the 
election  of  the  pontifex  maximus  for  the  province  of  Africa.* 
Constans,  so  full  of  zeal  for  orthodoxy, — in  the  provinces  belonging 

to  his  brother,  —  gave  the  pre- 
fecture of  lllyria  to  a  pagan 
very  devout  towards  the  old 
gods,  and  the  same  Emperor 
prohibited  the  destruction  of 
temples  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.®  In  the  city  itself 
these  edifices  all  remained 
undisturbed,  and  Memphis,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  like  the  old 
capital  of  the  world,  still  kept  theirs.  Memphis  had  its  sacred 
bull,  Apis,  always  an  object  of  public  worship ;  Alexandria,  its 
great  temple  of  Serapis,  still  full  of  all  the  beautiful  objects 
which  Marcellinus  mentions  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  the  statue  of 
the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  which  rivalled  in  splendor  the  best  works 
of  pagan  art,  still  stood  just  outside  the  gates  of  the  great  Syrian 
city  in  which  "the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians."  When 
Julian  entered  Antioch,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  saw  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  arise  from  many  altars,  and  the 
inhabitants    celebrating    with    great   display   the    death    of   Adonis, 
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tory,  followed  by  a  soldier,  and  jnittinr;  to  flight  a  crowd  of  enemies.  On  the  reverse  : 
GAVDIVM  ROMANOKVIM.  Constantino  in  the  centre  with  two  of  his  sons,  all  three 
standing,  in  military  costume,  and  leaning  on  their  sceptres ;  a  celestial  hand  holds  a  crown 
aver  the  head  of  Constantine ;  his  son  at  the  left  is  crowned  by  a  .soldier  ;  the  one  at  tlie 
right,  by  a  Victory.     Underneath,  M.  CONS.     Weight,  n  oz.     (Mnsenm  of  Vienna.) 

'  Symmachus  (Letlcra,  x.  54),  Amm.  Marcellinus  (.\vi.  10),  and  the  anonymous  author 
of  a  Description  of  the  World  who  visited  Home  at  this  time,  all  say  the  same :  .  .  .  ColenI 
et  deos,  ex  parte  Jm-em  el  Solem  (Hudson,  Cenfir.  viinor.  iii.  ].'">). 

"  Saint  Augustine.  Confesxi(»ix,  viii.  2 :  Superhi  iraseehnnlur,  ilenlibus  suis  sh-iilcha?it  el 
labescebant.     Under  Julian,  he  was  obliged  to  close  his  school. 

»  Codex  Theod.  i.\.   17,  2   (law  of  ;il9).     He  calls  the  tombs  nedificia  maiiium. 

*  Ibid.  xii.   1,  46. 

'  Coin  of  Julian,  with  Apis  on  the  reverse.  Great  bronze  in  the  Museum  of  Lyons 
(Comarmond,  Descript.  des  AiUiques,  pi.  21(!,  No.  1.3). 

«  Codex   Theod.  xvi.  10,  3. 
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symbol  of  the  liarvest  falling  before  the  sickle,  to  spring  up 
again  a  few  months  later  in  a  new  harvest.^  "  At  Alexandria," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  the  gods  are  worshipped  fervently ;  the 
temples  are  richly  adorned  ;  the  priests  and  augurs,  numerous.  .  .  . 
Heliopolis,  Olj'mpia,  Athens,  Eleusis,  all  preserve  their  sanctua- 
ries." etc.,^  and  men  continue  to  interrogate  the  future  on  the 
banks  of  the  sacred  lake  of  Aphaca.  The  Jupiter  of  Pheidias  is 
still  at  Olympia,  the  Poliac  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Greeks  still  celebrate  their  four  great  games,^  and  even  their 
mysteries.  The  official  orator  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  The- 
mistius,  —  a  pagan  whom  the  Emperor  made  senator,  as  he  made 
another  pagan  his  ambassador  to  Persia,*  —  represents  Egypt  as  all 
lighted  up  with  illuminations  at  the  festival  of  the  Minerva  of 
Sa'is ;  and  as  late  as  362  the  pagans  in  Alexandria  were  numer- 
ous enough  to  make  a  sanguinary  riot  on  occasion  of  a  word  of 
contempt  uttered  against  the  temple  of  Serapis  by  the  bishop  of 
the  city.^  At  Bostra  the  number  of  idolaters  equalled  that  of  the 
Christians,"  and  the  most  famous  pagan  of  the  time,  Libanius, 
had  a  school  successively  at  Constantinople,  Nicomedeia,  and  An- 
tioch.  without  being  anywhere  molested.  This  persistence  of  the 
old  cult  should  not  surprise  us ;  the  contrary  would  be  remark- 
able ;  for  in  history  we  find  no  abrupt  changes  :  revolutions,  even 
those  which  have  been  compared  to  thunderclaps,  have  had  their 
long  antecedents,  and  their  results  are  of  long  duration.  The  phi- 
losopher Chytras  in  Alexandria,  accused  in  309  of  consulting  divi- 
ners, was  set  at  liberty  when  he  explained  that  from  his  childhood 
he  had  been  a  worshipper  of  the  gods,  and  that  he  had  now  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  not  through  ambition  or  sacrilegious  curiosity, 
but  to  render  the  divinity  favorable  to  himself.^ 

The  last  of  these  facts  confirms  those  which  precede  it,  and 
.•^hows  us  the  true  nature  of  the   persecutions  of  Constantius,   and 

'  Amm.  Slarcellinusj  xxii.  11,  13,  14,  and  If!.  Julian  (.^fi.inp.  8)  says  that  at  An- 
tiocli  he  sacrificed  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Philius  [the  patron  of  friendship,  identical  with 
.Jujjiter  Ilospitalis],  Ceres,  and  Fortune. 

-   Velus  orbis  descriplio,  pp.  1.5,  17,  etc. 

'  Julian,  Letters  8  and  35. 

*  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  5.  Eiinapius  speaks  also  (p.  -IGfi)  of  the  embassy  of  the 
.sophist  Eustathius  in  3.')H. 

'  By  the  bishop's  own  avowal  (.Tnlian,  Letter  52). 

'  Amm.  AI.irfcllinn<,   \xii.   II.  '   II, li/.  xix.  12. 
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his  hostility  towards  all  foolish  persons  who  were  attracted  by 
astrology  or  magic.  In  these  men  who  sought  to  penetrate  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Empire,  he  saw,  as  his  father  and  all  his  predecessors 
had  seen,  fabricators  of  conspiracies,  and  he  designates  them,  as 
three  centuries  earlier  Nero  had  styled  the  Christians,  "  enemies  of 
the  human  race."  He  decreed  death,  with  all  forms  of  torture, 
against  persons,  however  elevated  their  station  might  be,  who  should 
inquire  of  soothsayers  and  diviners  concerning  the  future,  —  silcat 
.  .  .  perpetua  divinandi  curiositas  (358).^  In  the  rapacious  and 
wicked  hands  of  informers  these  laws  were  a  valuable  means  of 
finding  criminals  and  confiscations.  Amm.  Marcellinus  saj's  of  Con- 
stantius  :  "  This  feeble  mind,  incapable  of  application  to  serious 
things,  was  singularly  in  fear  of  the  oracles.  .  .  .  Free  rein  being 
once  given  to  calumny,  a  crowd  of  men,  noble  and  obscure,  accused 
of  having  consulted  the  Apollo  of  Claros,  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  or 
the  Delphic  tripod,  to  know  when  the  Emperor  should  die,  were 
dragged  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  be  examined  before  a 
commission  which  sat  at  Scythopolis  in  Palestine.  As  the  crime 
charged  was  treason,  the  usual  exemption  from  torture   in  case  of 

*  Codex  Theod.  ix.  16,  45:  .  .  .  Sit  equuleo  deditus  ungulhque  suk-anlibus  latera,  and  H, 
annis  357  et  358.  The  elder  Pliny  (xx.x.  1  et  see/.)  did  not  believe  in  magic,  and  ridicules 
the  men  who  thought  that  by  swallowing  the  heart  of  a  mole  —  "that  animal  so  ill-used  by 
Nature"  —  one  could  obtain  revelations  of  the  future.  Lucian  (Tlie  False  Prophet)  thinks 
the  same.  But  both  are  sceptics,  and  they  were  never  popular  leaders.  All  the  world  — 
pagans,  Christians,  even  ])hilosophers  —  believed  in  magic.  See  the  Apologia  of  Apuleius, 
who  had  to  defend  himself  from  a  formidable  accusation  of  this  kind  ;  Maury,  La  Mar/ie  et 
I'astrologie ;  De  Vogiie,  Inner,  arame'enes,  p.  81  ;  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  397  of  this  work.  "Astrol- 
ogy," says  M.  de  Vogiie,  "  which  had  its  beginning  in  Chaldaea,  attributed  to  the  jjlanets  a. 
special  agency  in  human  affairs.  These  stars  of  periodical  revolution  (erraules)  were  consid- 
ered divinities  of  the  first  rank,  —  some  benevolent,  others  the  reverse  ;  they  served  as  visible 
interniciliaries  between  the  earth  and  the  .Supreme  I'ower,  invisible,  incoinprdiensililc,  and 
fatal,  whose  soul  filled  all  Nature,  and  whose  special  abode  was  the  inaccessible  region  of 
the  upper  air,  above  the  zone  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  planets,  agents  of  this  power,  had  to 
do  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world,  —  some  as  demiurgi,  others  as  sources  of  life 
or  death,  of  good  or  evil ;  they  jiresided  over  the  succession  of  .seasons  and  events,  and  the 
least  details  of  terrestrial  existences.  The  zodiac  was  their  sidereal  abode ;  eacli  hail  its  nor- 
mal residence  in  one  of  the  signs.  There  its  j)ower  was  greatest,  and  reci])roca!ly  was  modi- 
fied as  it  passed  into  other  signs  and  constellations.  The  movement  of  the  planets  among 
the  heavenly  bodies  determined  therefore  a  multitude  of  actions  and  reactions,  —  some  favor- 
able, others  unfavorable  ;  and  the  study  of  them,  and  application  to  the  facts  of  existence,  were 
the  sum  and  substance  of  astrology.  Certain  conjunctions  of  stars  were  regarded  as  very  for- 
tunate, and  these  were  represented  on  amulets,  to  apply  their  virtues  to  the  persons  wearing 
them.  Moreover,  vows  and  prayers  were  addressed  to  these  sidereal  divinities;  notwithstand- 
ing the  inevitable  character  of  their  movements,  they  were  believed  to  liave  a  will  of  their 
own,  which  could  be  conciliated  by  homage  and  sacrifices." 


AMPHITHEATRE   OF    APHACA    (aFKA),    SOURCE   OF   THE   RIVEK   ADOXIS    (aFTEK   A 
PHOTOGRAPH    IIY    DR.    LORTEt). 
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the  honorati  was  not  granted  ;  many  died  upon  the  road  from 
the  weight  of  the  chains  with  which  they  were  loaded,  while 
others  perished  under  torture  in  the  pi'isons."  Such,  then,  was  the 
condition  of  paganism  luider  Constantius :  '•  The  pagan  cult  was 
officially  maintained  and  often  honored,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
insulted  with  impunity.  Everything  depended  on  the  disposition 
of  the  people  and  of  the  magistrates,  on  the  strength  of  one  party 
or  the  other, — often  on  a  mere  accident  of  place."  ^ 

This  inquiry  into  practices  which  in  a  certain  measure  made 
part  of  the  national  cult,  and  these  thi'eats  hanging  over  those 
who  still  remained  believers  m  the  old  religion,  disturbed  pagan 
society.  The  other,  the  Christian  part  of  the  community,  was  even 
more  agitated ;  but  its  disturbances  came  from  within.  Never  had 
moral  disorder  like  this  been  seen  before  in  the  Empke,  and  Con- 
stantius seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  making  it  worse.  "  By  his 
foolish  superstitions,"  says  Amm.  Marcellinus,  '•  he  disfigured  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  in  itself  simple  and  clear,  and  he  ex- 
cited controversies  rather  than  appeased  them.  The  high-roads  of 
the  Empire  were  full  of  troops  of  priests  going  to  their  interminable 
discussions  in  the  synods."  ^ 


II.  —  Struggle  between  the  Arians  and  the  Orthodox  ;. 
Council  of  Sardica. 

The  truths  of  mathematics  are  not  discussed,  because  they  are 
absolute  certainties ;  but  the  demonstration  of  religious  doctrines 
being  impossible,  men  quarrel  and  kill  each  other  about  them. 
Accordingly,  at  all  periods  the  civil  power  seeks  to  prevent  these 
disputes.  In  order  to  introduce  into  the  Church  the  same  peace 
which  he  had  caused  to  prevail  in  the  State,  Constantine  had 
ordered  the  Nicene  Fathers  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which 
he  then  undertook  to  impose  upon  all  the  bishops ;  for  he  pro- 
posed to  govern  the  new  clergy  as  he  had.  the  old,  —  with  absolute 
authority.  The  Orthodox,  especially  their  loader.  Athanasius,  had 
quickly  made  the  Emperor  see  that  they  intended  to  be  themselves. 

'  Tliis  judicious  language  is  tliat  of  tlic  Duo  (k-  Broglie,  iii.  13:i.  '^  xxi.  IG. 
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sole  masters  of  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  world ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Arians  had  shown  towards  him  a  docility  which  pleased 
his  imperious  spirit,  and  he  had  died  a  believer  in  the  Arian  doc- 
trines, after  having  sent  into  exile  the  chiefs  of  the  Orthodox 
party. 

The  situation  was  not  the   same  for  his  sons.     Constantine  II. 

and  Constans  reigned  in  countries  where  the  Nicene  creed  had  been 

willingly  accepted  ;  nothing  disturbed  the  peace  in 

^^€r^^/%.       religious  matters,  and  the  Emperors  naturally  shared 

^\^M^  ^     ^^^^    faith    of    their  subjects,  —  for   them    it    was  a 

%>^<^k      w     question  of  policy,  and  not  of  conscience.     Accord- 

X^^^^-s^;/      iiigV'   tlisy   1^^'i   decided   at   Sirmium,    in    338,   to 

recall  the  banished  bishops.     Arianisni,  on  the  con- 

CONSTANS    I.'  '  ' 

trary,  in  its  different  forms,^  prevailed  in  the  East 
because  the  bishops  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  were  anxious  to 
preserve  their  religious  independence  and  the  authority  of  their 
Councils.  Rome  had  long  disturbed  them  by  her  discreet  but  per- 
sistent claims  to  be  made  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  To  strive 
against  her  they  needed  the  assistance  of  their  Emperor,  which 
they  had  secured  by  their  suljmission,  and  he  was  favorable  to  a 
clergy  who  seemed  to  remain  national  in  refusing  to  recognize  a 
foreign  authority.  Constantius  in  the  East  was  the  partisan  of 
the  Arians,  from  the  same  motives  that  retained  the  Emperors  of 
the  West  in  the  Orthodox  faith.  Thus  Valentinian  and  Valens  at 
a  later  period  separated  from  each  other  in  their  religious  faith 
when  the  one  reigned  at  Milan  and  the  other  at  Constantinople.^ 

Constantius  nuist  have  been  strengthened  in  these  inclinations 
by  his  monarchical  instincts  when  he  learned  that  Athanasius,  on 
returning  to  Alexandria,  had  called  together  eighty  bishops  of 
Egypt  and  .  Libya  ;  that  lie  had  caused  them  to  prepare  an  ency- 
clical letter  condemning  in  violent  terms  the  council  assembled  by 

>  Constans  I.,  tliird  son  of  Constantine  (KL.  IVI..  CONSTANS  P.  F.  AVG.).     Gold  coin. 

-  The  strict  Arians,  rejecting  tlie  word  ofiooi'xrinf,  which  for  the  Orthodo.x  expressed 
identity  of  substance,  maintained  a  difference  in  substance  between  the  Father  and  tlie  Son ; 
the  scmi-Arians  admitted  resemblance  of  substance,  o/xoiovo-ior ;  the  Acacians  (so-called  from 
their  leader,  Acacius  of  Caesarca).  admitted  neither  unity  nor  equality,  nor  even  resemblance 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  senii-Arian  bishoj)  of  Constantinople,  Macedonius, 
deposed  in  300,  t;uii;ht  a  new  heresy,  —  that  of  the  I'ncumatoniaehi,  who  deny  the  di'ily  of  the 
Holy  .Spirit. 

^  Magnentius  sought  also  to  gain  over  the  Orthodox  of  the  East ;  see  above,  p.  70. 
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Constantine  at  Tyre ;  ^  that,  finally,  the  Alexandrian  bishop  had 
addressed  himself  for  justice  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  —  a  subject 
of  the  Emperor's  brother,  —  whose  approbation,  secured  in  advance, 
would  determine  that  of  all  the  Western  prelates. 

Constantine's  latest  counsellor,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia,  contin- 
ued to  direct  the  policy  of  that  Emperor's  son.  When  Pope  Julius 
convoked  the  sjTiod  demanded  by  ••  the  Egyptians,"  Constantius 
authorized  their  adversaries  to  hold  another  in  liis  presence  at 
Antioch.  Ninety-seven  bishops  were  present.  They  prepared 
twenty-five  canons,  which  the  Church  has  received,  and  a  very 
orthodox  confession  of  faith,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
word  which  at  Nicaea  had  been  employed  to  express  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  not  employed  in  it. 
One  of  the  canons,  the  twenty-fourth,  declared  that  as  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  were  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  the  bishop 
should  take  of  them  for  his  personal  needs  only  so  far  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  subsistence.  Two  other  canons,  the  fourth 
and  the  twelfth,  were  directed  against  Athanasius,  who  while 
under  sentence  of  deposition  from  a  council,  still  held  the  see  of 
Alexandria.  The  Fathers  appealed  for  the  execution  of  sentences 
passed  by  the  council  to  the  external  authority,  or,  as  was  said 
later,  to  the  secular  arm.^  The  Cappadocian  Gregory,  ordained 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  went  into  Egypt  with  a  military  escort 
commanded  by  the  dux  Balac.  A  soldier,  the  prefect  Philagrius, 
went  before  them  to  prepare  the  way.  If  we  may  believe  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  who  derive  their  authority  chiefly  from  the 
person    most    interested,    namely    Athanasius    himself,^    Philagrius 

*  See,  Vol.  VII.  p.  553,  an  extract  from  this  letter. 

^  At  the  same  time  they  lecognized  the  disadvantages  of  rashly  calling  in  the  imperial 
authority ;  and  while  they  solicited  it  in  the  Alexandrian  question,  they  condemned  by  their 
eleventh  canon  the  bishop  (or  priest)  who  should  appeal  directly  to  the  Emperor  without  the 
consent  of  his  metropolitan  and  his  fellow-bishops  of  the  same  province. 

'  The  maxim  of  law,  units  testis,  nullus  testis,  is  applicable  in  history  in  cases  where  it  is 
legitimate  to  expect  either  prejudice  or  self-interest.  Compare,  for  example,  in  the  Mnnu- 
menla  placed  at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Saint  Optatus  (Migne,  Palro!o(/ie,  xi.  11 79),  what  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage  says  of  "the  very  religious  Constans"  and  of  his  two  envoys,  Pauliis  and 
.Macarius,  who  came  into  Africa  "  as  ministers  of  a  holy  work,"  and  how  the  Donatist  author 
of  the  Marculi  Passio  speaks  tie  Constantis  regis  ti/rannica  domu,  and  "  the  two  wild  beasts  " 
whom  he  sent  to  declare  "  an  accursed  war  upon  the  Church."  The  same  thin"'  is 
true  in  respect  to  the  Alexandrian  troubles.  In  their  circular  letter  to  the  bishops,  the  Fathers 
of  I'hilippopolis  lay  them  all  at  the  door  of  .\thanasius  and  his  partisans,  —  which  by  no  means 
proves  that  he  ought  to  be  [)ersonally  accused  of  causing  lliem. 
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let  loose  Jews  and  pagans  against  the  Christian  community,  the 
church  was  sacked,  believers  were  insulted  and  beaten,  and  a 
sort  of  persecution  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  interest  the  government  and  the  bishop 
could  have  in  stirring  up  tumults  which  no  man  can  be  sure  of 
arresting  at  the  desired  point.  Athanasius  was  beloved  in  Alex- 
andria, and  the  turbulent  population  of  that  city,  consisting  of 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians  always  in  a  state  of  hostility,  was 
fond  of  riots.  Street-brawls  there  doubtless  were,  in  which  blows 
were  given  and  received ;  and  of  these  the  partisans  of  Athanasius 
got  the  larger  and  heavier  share,  because  the  soldier,  who  was 
ordered  to  take  part  in  the  affair,  brought  to  it  his  customary 
brutality.  A  strange  spectacle  was  this  episcopal  entry  assuminp,'- 
the  aspect  of  civil  war,  and  old  pagans  well  might  say  that  their 
gods  had  been  more  pacific. 

Athanasius  had  escaped  to  Rome,  uttering  an  eloquent  war- 
cry,  his  Letter  to  the  Orthodox,  in  which  he  com^mres  himself  to 
the  Levite  who  cut  into  twelve  pieces  the  body  of  his  murdered 
wife  and  sent  it  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'  At  this  time  fifty 
bishops  were  assembled  in  Rome,  but  not  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
Antioch  was  among  them  (547).  These  latter  had  replied  to  the 
Pope's  letter  of  convocation  that  Julius  was  wrong  in  receiving 
into  his  commimion  Athanasius,  whom  two  councils  had  condenmed ; 
that  all  the  bishops  having  equal  authority,  their  jurisdiction  was 
not  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  cities ;  and  that  it  would  be  fit- 
ting to  remember  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  had  begun  in  the 
East,  —  by  which  they  wished  it  miderstood  that  the  true  tradition 
was  to  be  found  there.'"'  In  his  repl}',  Julius  reproaches  the  Euse- 
bians  for  not  agreeing  with  him  and  the  bishops  of  the  West  on 
the  subject  of  Athanasius,  so  that  "sentence  could  be  given  vman- 
imously ;  this  is  the  custom,"  he  says.'  And,  in  fact,  when  a 
bishop  had  been  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  other  bishops, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  sentence  be  communicated  to  the  absent : 

1  Works  of  Athanasius,  i.  110  (edit,  of  1698).     [See  ./w/.7e.s- xix.  29.] 

2  This  sentiment  was  so  general  in  the  Kast  that  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  (381)  at  the  very  time  when  TlieoUosius  was  seeking  to  reunite  tlio 
two  churches.     See,  in  (iregory  Xazianzen,  tlic  ])oem  Ilfpi  t'uv  lavrov  Blov,  line  1560. 

'  .  .  .  natrii'  Tjtili'  Ivti  ovtq)^  irapa  ndvruiv  itpiaO't  to  ^iKatov.  This  long  letter  occurs  in 
the  Apoloi/i/  of  Athanasius  against  the  .\rians,  in  his  Works,  i.  123  el  seq.  The  passage 
quoted  is  in  sect.  34. 
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if  they  accepted  it,  it  became  the  decision  of  the  Churcli ;  if  not, 
another  council  was  called  to  decide  the  matter.  Forty  years  later, 
Ambrose,  writing  to  Theodosius,  maintained  the  same  doctrine,^ 
and  two  Emperors  had  put  it  in  practice,  —  Aurelian  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Constantine  of  him  of  Carthage.^ 
Pagans  and  Christians  alike  recognized  in  the  Roman  see  a  dig- 
nity superior  to  the  other  episcopates ;  but  they  also  thought  that, 
m  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  West 
should  be  associated  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  At  this  epoch  the 
pontifical  monarchy  had  not  yet  come  into  existence ;  the  Christian 
republic  was  governed  by  synods  and  councils,  —  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  representative  system. 

Graver  disturbances  than  those  of  Egypt  took  place  in  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  In  340  Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia  and  Paul 
of  Thessalonica  disputed  the  see  of  Constantinople.  Eusebius  had 
against  him  the  canons,^  and  Paul,  the  Emperor.  The  former 
gained  the  victory,  and  the  latter  was  driven  out.  But  Eusebius 
did  not  long  survive  the  Council  of  Antioch ;  Paul  reappeared  in 
the  city  to  take  possession  of  his  episcopate,  and  a  party  in  the 
Church  promised  to  obey  him.  The  Eusebians  did  not  propose 
to  abandon  so  lucrative  a  position ;  they  caused  Macedonius,  a 
deacon,  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  and  the  master  of  the  cavalry, 
Hermogenes,  confirmed  the  election  in  the  name  of  the  absent 
Emperor.  Open  hostilities  at  once  began.  The  partisans  of  Paul, 
gaining  the  advantage,  burned  the  palace  of  Hermogenes,  seized  his 
person,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets  till  he  was  torn  in 
pieces.  The  murder  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  implies  many 
other  murders,  of  which  we  have  no  i-eport,  for  the  victorious  party 
allowed  nothing  to  remain  of  whatever  may  have  been  written  on 
this  riot  in  Constantinople.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
which  had  occurred  in  Alexandria,  made  in  this  case  by  the  Ortho- 
dox ;  and  it  was  an  aggravated  case,  for  the  murder  of  Hermogenes 
was  nothing  less  than  treason.  At  news  of  what  had  occurred, 
Constantius   with  his   guards   hastened   to   the  city.      The   inhabi- 


•  Letter  14,  edit,  of  the  Benedictines. 
2  See  Vol.  \ai.  p.  301. 

'  The   15th  Xicaean  and   the   2  Lit  of  .\ntioch  forbade  the   transference  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another.     In  tlie  election  of  Taid,  tlie  Emperor  had  not  been  consulted. 
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tants  received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  penitence.  Con- 
trary to  his  habit  of  extreme  severity,  the  Emperor  forgave ; 
the  criminals  were  persons  of  very  little  importance,  from  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  feared.  The  city,  however,  lost  half  its  cus- 
tomary distributions,  and  the  bishop,  Paul,  seized  unawares,  was 
carried  on  board  a  vessel  and  sent  a  second  time  into  exile.  But 
when  the  praetorian  prefect,  escorted  by  a  mass  of  soldiers,  at- 
tempted to  conduct  Macedonius  to  the  church  and  place  him  in 
the  episcopal  chair,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  pathway  of  blood 
through  the  midst  of  the  exasperated  crowd,  and  more  than 
three  thousand  persons  perished.' 

The  enthroning  of  the  two  bishops,  Gregory  and  Macedonius, 
ma7iu  militari,  shows  the  importance  of  the  struggle  which  was 
going  on  in  Constantinople  and  in  Alexandria.  It  was  reproduced 
in  other  cities ;  Athanasius,  who  neither  knew  all  nor  tells  all  that 
he  knew,  makes  mention  of  riots  in  many  cities  of  Thrace.  The 
disputatious  Greeks  had  found  in  Christian  theology  inexhaustible 
subjects  of  discussion.  As  in  earlier  times  the  crowd  had  gathered 
to  literary  entertainments,  public  recitations,  and  the  carefully 
prepared  improvisations  of  the  rhetoricians,  so  now  men  frequented 
the  assemblies  where  the  new  teachers  discussed  the  essence  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  these  assemblies  were  of  every  day  oc- 
currence. Anim.  Marcellinus  shows  us  the  roads  thronged  with 
priests  on  their  way  to  these  discussions,  and  each  man,  he  say.s. 
sought  to  bring  the  others  to  his  way  of  thinking.^ 

The  West,  where  men's  heads  were  not  made  hot  by  so  ardent 
a  sun,  had  a  faith  more  tranquil,  more  exactly  defined ;  and  the 
Roman  clergy,  who  already  manifested  a  spirit  of  government  akin 
to   that  of    the    old   Senate  of    republican   Rome,    by  degrees    took 

'  Socrates  (ii.  16)  says  three  thousand  one  Imtulred  and  fifty. 

*  Coiislanlius  .  .  .  exciUtrit  (lisciilia  plurimii,  (/uac  p)0(/res.ia  /usiw!  aluil  concerlatione 
verborum :  ul  catervis  antMlum  jumentls  puhlicii  ultra  citroque  disciirrentibus  per  synodos  .  .  . 
dum  rilum  omnem  ad  suum  trahere  conanlur  nrbitrium,  rei  vehicuhiriae  succiderel  ncrrof 
(Anim.  Marcellinus,  xxi.  IG  ail  fin.).  The  twentieth  canon  of  Antioch  had  decided  that 
in  each  ecclesiastical  province  there  should  he  two  synods  annually,  and  the  Benedictines 
of  .St.-Maur  enumerate  more  than  forty  of  them  in  the  rci'^n  of  C'onstantius,  of  whiili 
one.  that  of  Milan,  in  3,55  hrought  tof;elhcr  over  three  hundred  hishops.  We  have  ."ecu 
(Vol.  \'II.  p.  5;)0,  and  note  I)  that  Constantine  had  placed  the  ciirsu.i  publicus,  with  all  its 
accompanying  advantages,  at  the  disposal  of  bishops  or  priests  whom  he  summoned  to  court 
or  convoked  for  a  council.  The  Bishop  of  Centumcellae  also  makes  allusion,  in  355,  to  the 
great  expense  this  involvc<l  (Theodoret,  ii.   16). 
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control  of  the  religious  movement.  Its  head  had  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  present  at  a  council  held  outside  his  own  diocese,, 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle  questions  of  precedence  or  doc- 
trinal authority,  preferring  to  leave  this  in  a  vague  distance,  whence, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  uncontested  rights  might,  at  some 
future  time,  emerge.  At  this  moment  he  was  making  good  use  of 
the  distractions  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  represent  Rome  as  the 
centre  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  and  the  refuge  of  those  who  suffered 
m  its  name.  "With  a  boldness  which  was  politic,  and  also  noble, 
the  Pope  took  part  with  Paul  of  Constantinople,  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  Asclepas  of  Gaza,  and  Lucius  of 
Hadrianople,  who  were  all  persecuted  by  the  Eusebians.^  But  tO' 
defend  in  the  great  Oriental  cities  the  new  rights  to  which  the 
Church  laid  claim,  was  to  raise  the  hand  against  Constantius. 
The  Pope  needed  therefore  to  have  a  sword  at  his  command.  The 
Emperor  of  the  West  was  adroitly  approached.  This  young  man,^ 
of  feeble  intellect  and  coarse  manners,  was  incapable  of  compre- 
hending that  the  question  to  be  decided  was  this,  —  should  the 
bishops  be  simply  religious  functionaries  of  the  Empire,  or  should 
they  be  in  their  respective  dioceses  each  a  supreme  authority  freely 
elected,  and  independent  of  the  laic  power.  Constans  was  at  this 
time  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  occupied  in  fighting  or  in  negotiating 
•with  the  Franks.  The  Pope  wrote  to  him  at  great  length  ;  he 
sent  to  him  Hosius  of  Cordova,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  he  charged  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  who  had 
kindly  received  Athanasius  during  his  exile,  to  see  to  it  that  Con- 
stans remained  firm  in  the  Orthodox  faith.  The  Emperor  seeing 
his  bishops  in  harmony  among  themselves  and  his  subjects  sub- 
missive to  their  bishops,  remained  with  them.  At  the  request  of 
the  Pope  he  proposed  to  his  brother  to  hold  a  general  council 
at  Sardica  (Sofia),  on  the   confines  of   the   two   Empires ;    to   this 


'  The  Eusebians,  who  had  assembled  at  Antioch.  replied  to  the  I'opc  by  a  very  animateil 
letter,  in  which  they  asserted  that  it  did  not  cfincerii  hini  to  make  in(niiry  into  tlieir  conduct 
in  e.\i)elling  certain  bishops  from  their  churches,  since  they  had  not  interfered  with  his 
jurisdiction  within  its  proper  limits  (.Socrates,  ii.  1.^).  In  this  passage  and  in  chap. 
-xvii.  Socrates  makes  reference,  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  intervention,  to  canons  which 
did  not  exist.  See,  on  this  subject,  President  Cousin's  discussion  prefixed  to  his  translatioix 
of  Socrates. 

'  He  was  born  in  320. 

vol..  VIII.  10 
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Constantius  agreed,  and  issued  the  necessary  letters  (344).^  One 
hundred  and  seventy  bishops  presented  themselves  in  the  city 
designated;  Pope  Julius  did  not  attend,  sending  two  priests  to 
represent  him,  and  Hosius,  in  whom  he  had  entu'e  confidence,  pre- 
sided over  the  debates,  as  at  Nicaea. 

The  matter  to  be  settled  by  this  council  was  decided  in  ad- 
vance.    One  party  intended  to  annul  the  decisions  of  the  councils 

of  Tyre  and  of  Antioch  ;  the  other,  to  main- 
tain them.  The  question  in  reality  had 
a  political  aspect  :  Should  the  Churches 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  be  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  Western  ?  This  is  why  Con- 
stantius remained  so  ffrmly  attached  to  his 
Arian  clergy.  When  the  Oriental  bishops 
saw  Athanasius  admitted  to  the  council, 
they  refused  to  sit  with  '•  the  excommuni- 
cate," and  to  the  number  of  eighty  with- 
Then  the  conflict  began,  and  thunderbolts 
were  interchanged.  The  two  councils  fulminated  against  each  other : 
the  Fathers  at  Sardica  deposed  eleven  bishops  of  the  Eastern 
Church ;  the  Fathers  at  Philippopolis  excommunicated  Athanasius 
anew,  and  with  him  eight  of  his  adherents,  —  Hosius  and  Pope 
Julius  himself  included.  The  separation  was  final ;  the  limits  of 
the  two  Empires  marked  the  limits  of  the  two  Churches. 

This  council,  which  began  the  schism  from  which  Christendom 
suffers  to  this  day,  was  a  misfortune  for  religion,  but  it  was  a 
benefit  to  the  Papacy.  The  Western  bishops,  threatened  by  the 
Eastern   in  their  faith  and  in  their  desire  to  preserve  the  unity  of 


CONSTANTIUS    11." 


drew  to  Philippopolis. 


1  The  chronology  of  this  period  is  very  confused  in  respect  to  religious  events.  Socrates 
(ii.  20),  Sozomenus  (iii.  12),  and,  following  them,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  and  the  Art  tie 
i-c'rifier  les  ihiles,  place  in  347  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  Ilcfdc  .and  the  Due  de 
Broglie  place  four  years  earlier.  In  my  judgment  ;!U  is  the  true  date,  drawing  this  infer- 
ence from  the  motive  assigned  by  the  Eusebians  for  their  departure  from  Sardica.  They 
were  recalled,  they  said,  by  Constantius  to  attend  the  celebration  of  his  triumph  over  the 
Persians;  now  this  solemnity,  which  the  Emperor  wished  to  render  brilliant,  must  have 
been  in  honor  of  the  victory  at  .Singara  (see  p.  G.'j,  note  4).  The  date  3-14  agrees,  more- 
over, with  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  .Tcrome.  who  places  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexan- 
dria in  .'i4(!,  and  it  is  well  l<nown  tliat  this  return  took  place  two  years  after  the  council. 
The  learned  Archbishop  Mansi  of  Lucca,  in  his  Supplem.  ad  colled,  concil.  1 748,  also 
adopts  this  date. 

2  Constantius  II.  (FL.  IVL.  COXSTANTIVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVG.).    Silver  medallion. 


CONSTANTIUS    IN   IMPERIAL   COSTUME,    AND    TIOLDING    A    VTfTOIiY. 
'Copy  of  a  miniature  by  Kontlalioff,  in  a  Russian  "History  of  Byzantine  Miniaiun-iiainting.") 
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the  Church,  felt  more  intensely  than  their  predecessors  had  done, 
the  need  of  a  head,  and  they  gathered  more  closely  around  him 
who,  occupying  the  most  eminent  see,  appeared  most  authorized 
to  support  the  principle  of  unity.  In  every  age  peril  from  with- 
out has  increased  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  concentration  of  strength.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Pope,  tlie  Fathers  of  Sardica  communicated  to  him  wdiat 
they  had  done,  "  because,"  they  said,  '•  it  is  fitting  that  the  bish- 
ops make  report  to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  :  "  namely,  that  since 
the  Emperors  have  permitted  new  examination  to  be  made,  the}^ 
have  gone  over  the  case  of  Athanasius,  justifying  him,  and  of  the 
partisans  of  Arius,  condemning  them ;  and  in  conclusion,  they  beg 
the  Pope  to  make  written  communication  of  what  they  have  done 
to  the  Churches  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Another  letter  was, 
according  to  usage,  sent  directly  to  the  absent  bishops,  to  the  end 
that  all  who  should  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  decisions  of 
the  council  should  be  "in  fellowship"  with  the  Fathers  of  Sardica. 
Thus  was  constituted  that  great  body,  the  Orthodox  Chui-ch. 

Three  points  are  to  be  considered  in  the  letter  to  the  Pope, — 
the  right  still  recognized  of  the  civil  power  to  authorize,  and  con- 
.sequently  to  limit,  the  deliberations  of  the  council ;  the  special 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  the  suburban  Churches  contained  in 
the  Roman  vicariat ;  thirdly,  the  deference  of  the  Fathers  towards 
the  Roman  see,  where  appeals  of  bishops  condemned  in  their  own 
provinces  might,  '•  in  honor  of  Peter's  memory,"  be  brought  and 
examined  by  new  judges,  if  the  Pope  so  directed.^  In  recom- 
mending to  bishops  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  their  co-pro- 
vincial colleagues  this  recourse  to  the  Roman  see,  the  coimcil  did 
no  more  than  attribute  to  the  Pope  the  voluntary  jurisdiction 
granted  by  Constantine  to  bishops  in  their  dioceses ;  ^  but  this 
canon  was  the  corner-stone  of  that  vast  edifice  whence  in  all 
coming  time  the  Pope  was  to  rule  with  supreme  authority  over 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom. 

The  Eastern  bisliops  had  also  prepared  a  circular  letter,  in 
which  they  related  and  explained  their  proceedings.  We  shall 
refer    only  to  their  doctrine  in  the   matter  of    councils,    and    their 

•  Letter  to  the  Pope,  and  Canons  S,  4,  .'>,  and  10  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  ;  Latin  text. 
2  See  Vol.  Vn.  pp.  .'iIO-11. 
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opposition  to  the  part  which  the  Papacy  was  striving  to  assume. 
In  the  excommunication  of  Pope  Juhus  they  had  struck  at  the 
head  of  this  Western  Church,  which  appeared  to  them  so  ready 
to  accept  a  master  ;  and  in  rejecting  the  decision  of  tlie  Fathers 
of  Sardica  they  proposed  to  maintain  the  authority  of  their  own 
councils,  the  only  spiritual  rule  to  which  they  were  willing  to 
submit.  The  Western  Churches  accepted  indeed  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  but  among  the  councils  they  held  that  some  were  legitimate, 
and  others  were  not  so,  —  the  councils  of  their  adversaries  being 
naturally  of  the  latter  character.  ''  They  have  judged  our  judges," 
said  the  Oriental  bishops,  "  and  reconsidered  the  decisions  of  those 
who  are  now  with  the  Lord.  That  which  legally  assembled  coun- 
cils have  decreed  must  remain  fixed  ;  the  Church  cannot  alter  it. 
She  has  received  from  God  no  such  power."  To  refuse  to  the 
Church  the  right  of  reconsidering  her  own  decrees  was  equivalent 
to  denying  that  revelation  was  continued  in  her  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  it  was  to  deprive  her  of  that  principle  which  was  her 
strength  against  the  civil  power. 

It  is  said  that  Constantius,  after  the  Council  of  Philippopolis, 
continued  the  persecution  of  the  Orthodox.*  Man}'  bishops  were 
deposed  and  banished ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
The  eighty  bishops  who  had  separated  from  the  Council  of  Sardica 
could  not  in  their  provinces  do  otherwise  than  break  with  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  Western  Churches ;  and  the  Emperor 
expelled  from  their  sees  all  to  whom  his  bishops  refused  the  kiss 
of  peace.  If  we  judge  from  what  occurred  in  Hadrianople,  we 
may  suppose  that  here  and  there  riots  broke  out,  inevitable  in 
the  midst  of  passions  over-stimulated  by  the  religious  crisis  of  the 
time.  When  the  Eusebians,  returning  from  their  synod,  arrived 
in  the  capital  of  Thrace,  the  bishop?  of  that  city  refused  them 
fellowship,  and  the  people,  taking  sides  with  their  clergy,  made  a 
riot,  wherein  ten  money-changers  were  the  victims ;  and  their  death 
in  this  way  has  entered  them  on  the  Church's  list  of  martyrs.  As 
for  the  bishop,  he  was  sent  into  exile  with  chains  upon  his  wrists. 
A  contemporary,  Saint  Cyrillus  of  Jerusalem,  exclaims  sadly : 
"  Bi.shops  rise  up  against  bishops,  priests  against  priests,  communi- 

^  Socrates  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  persecution,  but  Sozomcnus  and  Atlianasius 
speak  of  it  at  great  length. 
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ties  against  each  other ;  and  bloodshed  follows." '  But  he  reminds 
himself  that  among  the  disciples  one  was  a  traitor,  and  is  con- 
soled in  thinking  that  the  discords  in  the  Church  were  prophesied 
in  Holy  Scripture.^ 

Constant ius  had  taken  great  precautions  to  prevent  Athanasius 
from  returning  to  Alexandria  ;  but  urgent  letters,  followed  by  threats, 
from  his  brother  shook  the  resolution  of  a  man  in  whom  courage 
was  not  the  dominant  quality.  •'  Receive  Paul  and  Athanasius," 
Constans  wrote,  "■  and  punish  those  who  without  cause  have  mo- 
lested them;  otherwise  I  shall  go  mj-self  to  reinstate,  them."'' 
Lest  he  should  have  on  his  hands  two  wars  at  once.  —  that  with 
the  Persians,  which  was  just  now  breaking  out  anew,  and  that 
which  his  brother  threatened.  —  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportune  death  of  Gregorius,  gave  permission 
for  Athanasius  to  return  to  Alexandria  (346). 


III.  —  The  Orthodox  persecuted  ;  Athanasius  ;  Lucifer  ; 

Hilary. 

Rendered  pacific  by  the  fear  which  the  protector  of  the  Ortho- 
dox caused  them,  the  Eusebians  dropped  the  religious  question  foi' 
a  time,  and  the  Empire  had  five  years  of  tranquillity.  But  on 
the  death  of  Constans  the  war  broke  out  again.  During  the 
winter  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mursa  (350-351)  twenty-four 
bishops    who    had     followed     the    court,    meeting    in    council     at 

*  .  .  .  fifXP'^  aliiaTav  (^/nxlniclions  upon  lleliginii,  xv.  7). 

-  Socrates  (ii.  23)  says  that,  all  tlu"  Eastern  hishops  justified  by  the  Council  of  Sardica 
were  restored  to  their  sees,  that  Lucius  returned  to  ILidrianople.  and  that  in  Constanti- 
nople Paul  and  Macedonius  divide<i  the  city  between  them,  each  having  liis  own  church  and 
his  own  assemblies.     The  Arian  clergy  of  Alexandria  also  i)reserved  their  immunities. 

"  Socrates,  ii.  22.  Cf.  Tillemont,  Mem.  eccles.  viii.  693.  Constantius  and  his  cour- 
tiers accused  Athanasius  of  having  instigated  Constans  arjainst  his  brother,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Kmperor  of  the  West  the  Hishop  of  Alexandria  was  accused  of  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  Magnentins.  .\thanasius  in  his  Apolnr/i/  stigmatizes  these  rumors 
as  calumnies.  But  the  fact  that  they  were  current  at  the  court  of  Constantius  shows  that 
at  Antioch  it  was  feared  lest  the  Orthodox  of  the  East  should  enter  into  relations  with 
the  subjects  of  the  Western  Emperor.  In  his  letter,  Constans  urges  his  brother  to  make 
investigation  into  the  crimes  of  .Stephen,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  his  partisans.  This  inter- 
ference must  have  been  extremely  dis|ilcasin2  to  Constantius,  and  revealed  to  him  danger- 
ous adversaries  in  those  who  directed  his  brother's  jjolicy. 
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Siruiiuin,  accused  the  bishop  of  tliat  city  of  denying  all  distinction 
among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  condemned  him  as  guilty  of'' 
the  Sabellian  heresy.  This  was  a  blow  skilfully  ahued  at  the  Ortho- 
dox, who,  with  their  doctrine  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  seemed  to  incline  towards  Sabellianism  and  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus.  Magnentius  being  de- 
feated, and  the  Emperor 


UR.Msisa 


of  their  choice  having 
become  master  of  the 
West,  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, with  singular  persis- 
tence in  their  animosity, 
again  took  up  the  end- 
less quarrel  against  their 
great  enemy.  Besides 
the  former  accusations, 
of  which  they  averred 
that  Athanasius  was  in 
no  degree  acquitted,  they 
accused  him  of  throw- 
ing all  Egypt  into  dis- 
order and  of  performing 
ordinations  outside  of 
his  own  diocese."  Con- 
stantius,  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  Aries,  assembled  a  council 
there,  and  Athanasius  was  again  condemned  (353).  Saint  Pauli- 
nus  of  Treves,  refusing  to  subscribe  to  this  sentence,  was  banished 
to  Asia  Minor.  But  there  remained  refractory  persons.  The 
Emperor,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  war,  as  he 
had  ended  the  civil  war.  summoned  to  Milan  more  than  three 
hundred  bishops,  almost  all  from  the  Western  provinces,  with 
the  determination  to  oblige  them  to  sign  the  act  of  deposition 
(355).  He  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  only  after  very  sharp 
controversies.  The  gospels  recommend  submission  to  the  tem- 
poral power;  but  the  Old  Testament  often  counsels  revolt,  and 
its    books  were   read   in   all  the  Christian  assemblies.     Orators  ani- 


A    C()U^■CIL.' 


'  Martigny,  Diet,  leu  Anliquites  c?ireliennes,  from  a  vorv  ancient  painting. 
"  Socrates,  ii.  24  and  "Jii. 
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mated  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel  gave  utter- 
ance to  very  independent  language.  When  they  were  bidden  to 
remember  the  right  of  the  sovereign  whom  Heaven  had  conse- 
crated by  sheltering  him  with  its  constant  protection,  they  made 
mention  of  kings  whose  wickedness  Jehovah  had  for  a  time  endured, 
that  they  might  be  hurled  down  to  a  more  conspicuous  destruc- 
tion. One  of  the  assembly,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  scoffing  at  the 
pretended  theological  knowledge  of  Constantius,  went  so  far  as  to 
say  aloud  the  word  which  the  Orthodox  were  all  whispering  to 
themselves :  '"  He  is  as  was  his  father,  one  of  those  Arians  who 
are  the  precursors  of  Antichrist."  '  The  Gaul,  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
repeated  the  same  language,  with  an  Oriental  eloquence  fulP  of 
vivacity,  but  also  of  auger;  he  calls  Constantius  a  dog,  a  raven- 
ing wolf,  an  unclean  beast.  But  his  words  are  sometimes  beauti- 
ful. Reproaching  the  Emperor  for  the  many  creeds  prepared  by  the 
Eastern  bishops,  he  says :  "  You  are  like  ignorant  architects  who 
are  never  content  with  their  own  work ;  you  are  continually  build- 
ing and  pulling  down.  But  the  Catholic  Church,  when  first  it  as- 
sembled, made  an  immortal  structure,  and  gave  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  so  clear  an  expression  of  the  truth  that  we  have  only  to 
repeat  it,  and  Arianism  is  eternally  condemned."^ 

The  bishops  of  Milan  and  Vercelli  had  been  almost  as  harsh 
as  Lucifer,  and  the  imperious  requirements  of  the  Bishop  of  Tripoli 
in  the  case  of  the  Empress  Eugenia  show  how  haughtily  these 
priests  spoke  to  the  successors  of  the  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  themselves  as  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  world.* 
Here  we  have  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  forgotten  for  nearly  five 
centuries,  reappearing,  and  threatening  the  oppressor  not  with  any 
powerless  human  anger,  but  with  the  wrath  of  God.  —  a  new 
method  of  inciting  revolutions ;  and  in  fact  a  riot  came  near  break- 

'  See  Lucifer  Calaritanu?,  Dno  Lihri  pro  A  than,  ad  Const,  imper.,  his  Moriendum  ease 
pro  Filio  Dei,  and  the  De  non  parrendo  ddinquentihux  in  Deum  (edit,  of  Venice,  1778),  in 
which  he  says  to  Constantius :  "  We  know  what  obedience  we  owe  to  you  and  to  all  who 
are  in  authority,  but  we  owe  it  in  good  works  only."  But  what  are  good  works?  The 
bishops  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  the  civil  law  and  of  measures  adopted  by  the  tem- 
poral power.  TcrtuUian  had  already  used  similar  language,  and  later  we  shall  see  how 
.\thanasiiis  and  (iregory  will  speak. 

*  Hilary,  Contra  Constant,  imper.  5  and  11,  and  passim;   Benedictine  edit.,  1693. 

*  Bossuct,  in  his  preface  to  the  History  of  Variations. 

*  Fleury,  Hist,  eccle'.t.  iii.    IIS,   151,  .i.31  ;   Tillemont,  iv.  381. 
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incr  out  in  Milan.  Constantins  bad  listened  to  the  debates  of  the 
Council,  sheltering  bis  imperial  majesty  behind  a  curtain ;  and  when 
he  heard  the  language  used  by  Lucifer,  he  appeared  in  person  upon 
the  scene,  and  replied  to  the  haughty  words  of  the  Christian  priest : 
"  You  are  to  regard  my  will  as  your  rule.^  My  bishops  in  Syria 
accept  it,  and  God  is  with  me ;  for  he  has  put  the  whole  Roman 
world  under  my  authority.  Those  who  do  not  obey  me  shall  be 
sent  into  exile."  And  accordingly,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  Paulinus  of 
Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and  a  number  of  priests  were  exiled,  and  with  them  Liberius,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Julius,  who,  brought  forcibly  to  Milan,  did  not 
bend  before  the  sovereign  will.  When  the  Emperor  reproached 
him  with  standing  alone  in  the  defence  of  a  great  criminal,  and 
refusing  to  restore  peace  to  the  Empire,  he  replied  :  "  Three  Israel- 
itish  youths  resisted  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East,  and 
against  them  the  fiery  furnace  had  no  power." "  The  Church  loved 
this  symbol  of  faith  triumphant  over  kings  and  their  cruelties, 
and  it  is  found  among  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs.^ 

Constantins,  so  ready  to  strike  an  isolated  individual,  regained 
his  prudence  when  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  might  occasion  a  popular  outbreak.  He  wished  that  Atha- 
nasius  would  depart  voluntarily  into  exile ;  but  the  bishop  did  not 
do  this,  being  determined  to  yield  to  force  only.  Saint  Anthony 
and    his    monks    came    down    from    their    mountains    to    attest  the 


'  oTTfp  ''yu  ^ovXafiat  tovto  Kavav,  eXtyf,  vofn^itiBa  (.Vthanasius,  Iliflory  of  the  Arians^ 
icrillen  for  the  Monls,  i.  33). 

2  Theodoret,  ii.  IG;  Sozomemis,  iv.  11.  Anim.  IMarccllimis,  who  served  in  the  body- 
guards (protectares),  and  was  then  at  Mihui,  speaks  of  this  conference  between  the  Pope 
and  tlie  Emperor,  and  tlie  ardent  desire  of  tlio  latter  to  have  the  Pojie  accept  the  deposi- 
tion of  .\thanasius:  .  .  .  aurtorilate  qua  potiurcs  aetcrnae  urhis  cpiscnpi  (xv.  2).  These 
words  in  his  mouth  sliould  not  surprise  us.  When  the  pagans  understood  tlie  episcopal 
organization  of  the  Church,  they  always  regarded,  reasoning  from  their  own  history,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  superior  to  the  others  in  dignity. 

3  The  sentence,  '•  We  ought  to  obey  (iod  rather  than  men,"  has  been  the  everlasting 
cry  of  all  religious  minorities,  as  political  minorities  have  often  made  insurrection  "the 
most  sacred  of  duties."  Origen  (Conlni  Ccls.  v.  37)  endeavored  to  give  Saint  Peter's 
language  (Acts  v.  29),  which  so  many  bishops  have  repeated,  a  rational  basis,  contrasting 
the  law  of  Nature,  which  comes  from  God,  with  the  written  law.  which  comes  from  men. 
Doubtless  human  law  is  not  always  in  accordance  with  reason  and  -jonscience;  but  unless 
it  be  admitted  that  this  law  must  be  obeyed  until  we  have  succeeded  by  peaceful  en- 
deavors in  having  it  changed,  society  is  at  an  end;  and  society  is  divinely  ordered,  for 
it  springs  from  the  law  of  Nature. 
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purity  of  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius.  and  the  bishop  went  on 
tranquilly  fulfilling  liis  episcopal  functions  at  Alexandria,  while 
those  who  had  fought  for  him  at  Milan,  being  taken  unawares, 
far  from  their  churches  and  their  friends,  were  scattered  in  differ- 
ent places  of  exile. 

After   crafty    attempts  to  induce  Athanasius  to  leave    the    city. 


iUK    TIIHKK    YOI-Vr,    MEX    IX    THK    FURNACE.* 


the  duke  Syrianus  had  recourse  to  military  violence ;  and  again 
men  were  wounded  and  killed  in  the  quarrel.  Athanasius.  "flee- 
ing like  David  before  the  ministers  of  Saul,"  escaped  to  the  mon- 
asteries of  the  Theba'id,  wliere  the  monks  of  Antony  and  Pachomius 
were  a  safer  guard  for  him  than  the  imperial  jn'ofectoi'es  were  for 
their  master.  George  of  Cappadocia  was  installed  in  the  Alexan- 
drian see.  The  Orthodox,  expelled  from  the  churches  which  tlie 
Arians  now  filled,  sought  to  hold  meetings  in  the  suburl^s  and 
outside  the  walls;  and  the  soldiery  dispersed  them,  killing  and 
wounding  as  usual.     Sixteen  bishops  were  deposed,  and   thirty  took 

*  Muntfaucon,  Anlii/uM  explique'e;  suppte'inenl,  vol.  iii.  |)1.  .wiii. 
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flight,  hiding  themselves  in  caverns  and  in  ancient  tombs.^  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  ecclesiastical  authors,  Diocletian's  persecution  was  less 
cruel.  Athanasius,  whose  letters  were  current  everywhere,  called 
Constantius  the  murderer  of  his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  State, 
and  for  the  Church  the  image  of  Antichrist.^     Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 

detained  in  Palestine, 
addressed  a  letter  of  the 
bitterest  reproach  to 
the  Emperor,  wheretn 
Constantius  read  these 


word 


s  : 


INSIGNIA    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    THEBAID.' 


If  thou  hadst 
fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mattathias  or  of  Phi- 
neas,  thou  hadst  per- 
ished by  the  sword ; 
and  thou  sa3-est  that  I 
do  thee  wrong  because 
I  wound  with  my  words 
thy  soul  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  Christians. 
Emperor,  why  takest 
thou  not  vengeance  on 
me?  Why  dost  thou  not  smite  this  mendicant  wlio  dares  insult  thee? 
.  .  .  Thou  wouldst  gladly  do  so,  but  hast  not  received  power  from 
Him  who  permits  me  to  reproach  thee  for  thy  crimes.  Thinkest 
tliou  that  we  shall  respect  thy  diadem,  thy  earrings,  th}-  bracelets,. 
and  thy  costly  garments  in  contempt  of  the  Creator  ?  Like  the  fool, 
thou  saidst :  I  am  shamefully  insulted  b}-  a  wretch  —  I  who  am  Em- 
peror ;  and  didst  not  say  rather,  —  by  a  bishop  who  sees  that  I  am 
a  ravening  wolf  !  "  And  Constantius,  intimidated  by  "  Christ's  beg- 
gar," dared    not  strike.*     At   Constantinople   a    riot  broke  out;    at 

'  Cf.  Athanasius,  Apologij,  and  Concerning  hh  Fliglil :  Theodoret,  ii.  14;  Tillemonl. 
Mem.  ecclis.  vol.  vii.  passim. 

-  In  his  Letter  to  those  vjho  lead  a  Solitary  Life. 

'  Notilia  (llfinitatum.  Rocking,  p.  112. 

*  The  works  of  I.upifer  of  Cagliari  contain  the  richest  vocabulary  of  insult  that  was  ever 
a<ldresscd  to  a  sovereign.  (Si-t-  in  the  Imlex  to  the  Venetian  edition,  1778,  under  the  word 
"Constantius.")  .\thanasius,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  (Jregory  Nazianzen  .show  no  greater 
respect  for  Emperors.  Naturally,  heretics  are  handled  even  more  roughly.  A  famous  hook 
of  Athanasius,  the  Illstori/  of  the  Arians,  is,  says  the  learned  hiograjjlier  of  the  saint,  only 
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Eomc  and  at  Naples  the  bishops  who  held  the  sees  of  the  exiles 
were  abandoned  by  a  part  of  ihcir  clergy  ;  in  Gaul,  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
rejected  from  the  Church  the  accusers  of  Athanasius,  and  the  latter 
obtained  agamst  him  a  sentence  of  exile.  ••  Hell  was  imchained.'"  ' 
Men  murdered  each  other  in  the  name  of  religion  at  that  time. 
and  for  many  subsequent  centuries ;  later,  the  motive  became  po- 
litical, but  the  result  was  the  same.  If  man,  as  is  asserted,  is  an 
improved  animal,  he  has  yet  much  to  gain  before  becoming  a 
humane  animal. 

When  Constantius  visited  Rome  after  the  Council  of  Milan  (357), 
certain  matrons  begged  from  him  the  recall  of  Liberius.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  consent  to  it  if  the  exile  would  agree  to  share 
his  functions  with  Felix,  who  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  in 
such  manner  that  each  of  the  two  bishops  should  govern  his  con- 
gregation in  peace.^  Thus  Macedonius  and  Paul  had  done  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  at  Alexandria,  even  in  the  presence  of  Athanasius,  an 
Arian  clergy  had  held  its  ground.  At  the  death  of  Constantius. 
Antioch  had  no  fewer  than  three  bishops,  each  suri'ounded  by  his 
own  followers,  who  were  respectively  heretics  in  each  other'b  eyes. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  the  cities  rival  Christian  com- 
munities existed.  The  Orthodox  at  Rome,  better  disciplined,  re- 
fused the  proposed  partition.  But  Liberius  gave  way,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  of  exile  ;  he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  and  gave  his  adherence  to  a  formula  of  belief  which  did 


"an  oratorical  lampoon"  [^pamphlet  oratoire']  (Fialon,  Saint  Athanase,  \i.  207).  But  the  bish- 
ops and  doctors  do  not  even  spare  each  other.  Jerome  utters  biting  words  against  Ambrose 
(see  Canon  Hermant,  Vie  de  Saint  Amhroise,  pp.  128,  129),  Athanasius  against  all  his  adver- 
saries, Gregory  Nazianzen  against  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  whom  he 
calls  .1  flock  of  jays  and  a  swarm  of  buzzing  wasps.  Elsewhere  Gregni-y  reproaches  Basil, 
who  had  appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  the  small  town  of  .Sasinia,  with  ^living  him  this 
very  undesirable  residence  so  that  he  might  keej)  ^uard,  in  the  interests  of  Basil,  over  the 
mountain  roads  by  which  dues  were  brought  in  to  the  episcopal  residence  of  Caesarea.  (.'^ce 
his  Carmen  ile  Vil.  sua,  lines  400  et  seq.)  In  his  Le'lfr  49  he  says :  "  To  interchange  insults 
is  to  act  as  a  bishop"  (eVitrKowiicwr  KivovufBa).  That  we  refer  to  those  facts  is  not  due  to  any 
desire  to  degrade  great  men,  or  for  the  sad  pleasure  of  finding  vile  dross  in  the  gold,  but 
liccause  this  tone  in  polemics  became  habitual,  and  this  violence  of  language  in  theological 
discussions  led  the  way  to  violence  of  action  in  rejiressing  heresy  and  in  tlie  religious  wars. 

'  Bossuet,  Discnurs  sur  I'lliit.  univ.  2d  part,  chap.  xx. 

*  Theodoret,  ii.  I  7.  It  appears  from  this  singular  proposition  how  far  the  Emperor  was 
from  the  idea  which  the  Western  bishops  had  adopteil,  of  the  importance  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  its  work  in  making  the  Clinrch  a  unit.  Sozomenus  {Hist.  eccl.  iv.  15)  says  that  Liberius 
and  Felix  did  in  fact  govern  conjointly  the  Roman  Church. 
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not  contain  the  crucial  word  "  consubstantiality."  Tlie  great  Hosius 
did  the  same.  The  Councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,  held  in  359, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor,  under  the  supervision  of  his  counts,  ap- 
peared to  insure  the  success  of  the  religious  policy  of  Constantius. 
••  The  world,"  says  Saint  Jerome,  •'  with  amazement  found  itself 
Arian  ;  "  ^    and    a    contemporary   exclaims :    "  While   the    released 


CONSULAR   PALESTINE   PERSONIFIED.* 


Barabbas  triumphs,  Jesus  is  crucified  afresh."  But  the  union  and 
peace  infused  by  the  civil  power  were  only  superficial :  and  although 
the  faith.  Orthodox  or  Arian,  continued  to  extend, —  since  in  this 
very  year,  359,  Junius  Bassus,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  received  bap- 
tism on  his  death-bed,  —  confusion  was  greater  than  ever  in  men's 
minds,  and  disorder  in  the  churches.^  Meletius,  consecrated  bishop 
of  Antioch,  was,  a  month  after  his  election,  deprived  of  his  see 
by  a  council  which  promulgated  a  new  confession  of  faith,  —  the 
sixteenth  since  that  of  Nicaea.  Still  another  became  necessary ; 
for  after  the  heretics  in  respect  to  the  Son,  came  those  in  respect 
to   the   Holy    Spirit,*    who    were    not    finally    subdued    till    at   the 

»  Ingemnil  toliis  orhis  el  Aihinum  se  esse  miratus  est  (Saint  Jerome,  Adv.  Luci/erianos). 

2  Notitia  (llgnilalum,  Bocking,  p.  110. 

»  Socrates,  ii.  37  ad  fin. 

*  Tillemont  (.l/c'm.  eccte's.  vi.  477 1  ouumerates  eighteen  creeds. 
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fficumeuical  Council  of  381.  And  now  bloodshed  began.  Paul, 
the  Orthodox  bishop  of  Constantinople,  four  times  dispossessed  of 
his  see,  had  been  dragged  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  Taurus, 
shut  up  in  prison,  and  put  to  death.  His  rival,  the  semi-Arian 
Macedonius,  had  savagely  attacked  the  Orthodox  and  the  No- 
vatiaus  (a  rigid  sect,  who  made  the  way  to  heaven  very  nar- 
row);* he  had  destroyed  their  churches  and  deposed  their  bishops. 
Socrates  relates  of  him  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe,  did  we  not  know  that  of  all  social  hatreds, 
religious  animosities  have  long  been  the  most  violent.  Macedonius 
was  in  turn  deposed,  after  a  sharp  encounter  had  deluged  with 
blood  the  courts  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (36U).^ 

^Yhen,  on  the  second  day  of  August,  358,  Liberius  re-entered 
Rome,  a  popular  outbreak  drove  Felix  from  the  city.  Shortl}^  his 
partisans,  clerical  and  lay,  recalled  him  ;  another  riot  again  obliged 
him  to  escape  from  the  city,  leaving  many  dead  behind  him.^  In 
Alexandria  like  scenes  of  violence  took  place  ;  against  the  bishop 
who  now  occupied  his  see,  Athanasius  casts  the  accusations  of 
rapine,  theft,  and  simony,  with  which  the  Arians  had  loaded  him.* 
Thus,  while  the  truly  Christian  believers,  those  who  had  received 
into  their  souls  the  Master's  great  lesson,  heati  pacifici,  lived  in 
retirement,  in  silence  and  prayer,  seeking  God  and  finding  Him  in 
charity  and  self-sacrifice,  the  disputatious  and  quarrelsome  carried 
their  angry  arguments  everywhere,  and  for  a  word,  whose  obscure 
depths  only  a  few  could  fathom,  men  took  each  other's  lives.  But 
this  word  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Orthodox  theologians,  the 
capital  point  of  doctrine ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arian  theologians  it 
was  of  no  importance  at  all ;  to  the  philosopher  it  appeared  an 
impertinence  towards  the  Creator,  Avhose  essential  nature  these 
men  presumed  to  understand ;  and  the  crowd,  led  by  the  crafty 
or  the  violent,  added  to  the  theological  arguments  sedition  and 
murder.  It  was  because  the  word  served  as  a  rall3'ing  cry  to  the 
different   parties,   which   in   this    new    society   disputed   with   each 

'  At  Nicaea,  Constantine,  after  hearing  one  of  their  loaders,  Acesia.s,  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  him:  "  Take  a  ladder  and  go  up  into  heaven  by  yourself  alone  "  (Sozomenus,  i.  22). 

"  Socrates,  ii.  38,  42. 

'  Socrates,  ii.  42. 

*  Athanasius, //ts<ory  o/i4nanwm,  etc.,  p.  75;  Epiphanius, //a^r.  Ixxvi.  I  (edit,  of  1622, 
vol.  i.  p.  913). 
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other  for  tlio  lionors  and  emoluments  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
right  of  leading  the  laity  to  heaven  by  roads  definitely  marked 
out.  This  right  to  rule  —  the  supreme  ambition  of  so  many  men 
—  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  had  been  hitherto  reserved 
to  the  civil  power,  was  now  seized  by  the  Church  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  and  given  by  her  to  her  ministers.  A  determined  or  an 
unconscious  ambition  was  united,  in  the  case  of  some,  with  the 
most  selfish  designs,  in  the  case  of  others,  with  the  sincerest  faith; 
so  that  Earth  and  Heaven  united  to  stimulate  the  passions  which 
strove  for  this  new  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  this  second 
■empire  established  within  the  first.^ 

At  Constantinople,  at  Rome,  and  at  Alexandria  there  was  a 
strongly  organized  police  system,  and  yet  murders  went  on  with 
impunity ;  what  nuist  it  then  have  been  in  cities  where  no  armed 
force  protected  the  public  peace  ?  "  Under  Constantius,"  writes 
Julian,  "  citizens  were  imprisoned,  persecuted,  and  banished.  At 
€yzieus,  at  Samosata,  crowds  of  men  said  to  be  heretics  were 
murdered ;  in  Paphlagonia,  in  Bithynia,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Oalatae,  whole  cities  were  ravaged  and  destroyed."  An  ecclesi- 
astical writer  speaks  of  a  battle  in  some  religious  war,  where 
four  thousand  soldiers  were  killed,  —  which  would  lead  us  to 
supjiose  that  the  slaughter  on  the  other  side  was  also  great. 
Amm.  Marcellinus,  laying  aside  his  habitual  moderation,  exclaims : 
"  Wild  beasts  ai'e  not  more  fierce  towards  man  than  most  Chris- 
tians are  to  each  other ; "  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  laments  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be  a  chaos  in  which  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  lower  regions  strive  ^vith  each  other."  The  virtues 
hidden  in  many  Christian  homes  were  not  conspicuous  to  the 
eyes  of  all.  All  men,  on  the  other  hand,  witnessed  the  interested 
conversions    of    public    officials,    and    the    distractions    produced    by 

'  It  was  inevitable  tliat  in  tliis  ecclesiastical  body,  now  become  so  numerous  and  already 
so  ricli,  ([iiarrels  of  ambition  .sbould  be  mingled  with  quarrels  of  doctrine,  and  that  there 
should  be  jireat  rivalry  for  the  possession  of  lucrative  positions.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (vol.  i. 
1)|).  5  and  33.5,  edit,  of  the  .\bbe  do  Hilly)  complains  of  '•  men  without  virtue,  who  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  altar  to  obtain  their  sujjport  from  the  talle  of  the  Lord;"  and  Saint  Hasil 
(Li'ller  bi)  speaks  of  those  who  become  priests  to  avoid  a  military  life.  These  discreditable 
acts  belong  to  all  periotls. 

-  Julian,  Lcllci-  52;  Socrates,  ii.  38;  Amm.  Marcellinus,  .\xii.  5:  .  .  .  XuUas  in/cslas 
hominibus  hesllas,  ut  sunt  silii  ferale.t  plcrique  chrUiianorum.  To  these  disturbances  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East  we  must  add  those  in  Africa,  where  the  fanaticism  and  crimes  of  the 
•circumceltiunes  continued.     fSee  Vol.  VII.  p.  556. 
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the  sharp  disputes  of  theologians,  and  riots  caused  by  heretics  or 
by  Orthodox  believers.  We  are  justified  therefore  in  believing 
that  Julian's  pagan  fervor  was  increased  at  the  sight  of  this  wide- 
spread disorder  and  at  the  vast  claims  of  the  Church,  which,  already- 
placing  the  bishop  above  the  emperor,  threatened  to  overthrow 
both  the  religion  of  the  Empire  and  its  political  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  if  this  episcopal  ambition  was  an  evil  thing, 
the  contrary  theory  of  the  subordination  of  the  Church  to  the 
State  was  no  better.  When  Constantine  and  his  son  made  their 
bishops  obedient  functionaries,  they  developed  that  Eastern  Church, 
subservient  to  the  civil  power,  whose  share  in  the  general  work 
of  civilization  has  been  so  small.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the 
Roman  Church,  becoming  sovereign  over  nations  and  kings,  caused 
the  shedding  of  much  blood,  and  for  centuries  restrained  the  free 
action  of  the  human  mind,  she  at  least  made  amends  for  that 
tyranny  by  magnificent  achievements  in  art  and  literature,  by  use- 
ful institutions  and  acts  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  what  she  claimed  was  liberty,  and  she  did  not 
as  yet  aspire  to  the  authority  that  circumstances  should  one  day 
place  in  her  hands.^  Accordingly,  we  are  the  partisans  of  Athanasius 
and  his  free  Church  against  the  Eusebians  and  their  clergy,  the  docile 
instrument  of  autocratic  power,  as  later  we  shall  be  against  those 
who  seek  to  make  the  Church  only  the  arm  of  the  State.  Anti- 
quity lived  —  without  suffering  from  it  except  in  times  of  persecu- 
tions—  by  that  adulterous  union  of  politics  and  religion  which 
made  the  strength  of  the  ancient  states.  The  Middle  Ages  lived 
by  it  also,  and  in  their  turn  were  persecutors.  Modern  societies 
desire  to  give  liberty  to  each  of  the  two  adversaries.  When  this 
is  done,  we  reach  the  end  of  one  great  stage  of  human  progress. 
To  be  just,  we  should  add  that  in  the  fourth  century  neither 
prince  nor  priest  could  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  independence 
of  these  two  mighty  social  forces;  but  they  strove  so  violently 
with  each  other  that  "  this  age  of  theologic  splendor  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  Dark  Ages."^ 

In  the  preceding  narratives  we  have  read  of  angry  words  and 

'  In  his  History  of  the  Arians,  which  is  solely  an  attack  on  Constantius,  all  that  Atha- 
nasius claims  is  liberty;   Ambrose  went  much  farther. 

'  Villemain,  /.'Eloquence  rhretienne  au  r/ualrieme  si'ecle,  p.  513. 
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deeds  of  violence ;  it  is  the  story  of  the  Church  militant :  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  some  find  satisfaction  therein  ;  the  political 
convictions  of  others  arc  wounded  by  it.  If  we  have  shown  what 
usually  is  concealed,  and  if  we  pass  silently  over  private  virtues 
which  it  is  usual  to  extol  and  which  we  also  honor,  it  is  because 
our  task  is  the  study  of  the  public  life  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  ruined  the  state.  Let  the 
hagiographers  set  forth  as  a  compensation  for  the  woes  of  the 
Empire  the  pure  and  charitable  lives  of  pious  bishops,  of  holy 
men,  and  of  noble  matrons;  for  ourselves,  who  have  so  long  lived 
with  this  nation  and  now  are  witnessing  its  death-scenes,  W'e  must 
pass  sadly  through  this  fourth  century,  in  which  the  noise  of  I'e- 
ligious  altercations  prevents  men  from  hearing  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  the  Barbarians,  —  an  age  in  which  many  men,  from 
self-interested  motives,  worshipped  God,  but  no  man  worshipped 
his  country. 

1  On    the   base   are   these    unintelligible   words  :    lAmXQYOIH    ITGE  AI   XXXSEOS*. 
Gnostic  stone  on  saphirine  chalcedony,  20  millim.  by  16  (Cabinet  de  Friince,  No.  2,183). 
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CHAPTER  CVII. 


JULIAN  (NOV.  3,  361,  TO  JUNE  26,  363).' 


I.  —  The  Pagan  Reaction. 


JLLIAX    AUGUSTUS.' 


Did  not  pagan  wisdom  also  come 


TULIAN  was  not  the  philosopher  who,  master  of  himself,  keeps 
^  his  mind  free  from  superstitious  fears  and  dangerous  or  idle 
curiosity ;  he  was  a  devotee,  and  all  the  more  sincere  as  such. 
in  that  he  had  reasoned  out  his  faith,  and  that  his  religion  was  a 
system.  In  constructing  it  he  began  by  putting  aside  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  masters  of  human  thought^  and  the  fables  of  a  too 
charming  mythology  ;  then,  from 
the  confused  mass  of  instruction 
given  in  books,  in  schools,  and  in 
the  mysteries,  he  derived,  for  his 
own  use,  a  sort  of  revelation,  which 
may  be  called  Hellenism,  and  was 
regarded  by  him  as  contrary  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
from  the  gods  and  from  men  who  were  their  interpreters  ?  Later 
we  shall  examine  his  theology ;  here,  we  need  mention  only  his  firm 
faith  that  the  gods,  intervening  in  human  affairs,  sent  to  men  divine 
inspirations  to  direct  them  in  life,  for  this  faith  determined  his  politi- 
cal conduct.  "  What  motive,"  he  wrote,  '•  brought  me  from  Gaul 
after  the  death   of  Constantius  ?      A  command  from  the  gods,  who 

1  \  list  of  ancient  and  mcxlorn  works  relative  to  the  Emperor  Julian  will  be  found  in 
(;.  11.  Kendall's  work,  The  Emperor  Julian,  Paganism,  and  Christianit;/,  pp.  291  et  seq_ 
Cambridiie,  1879.  Two  interesting  articles  on  the  same  subject  are  those  of  MM.  Boissier 
and  Martha,  in  the  Rmue  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Talbot  has  made  a  good  [French]  trans- 
lation of  Julian's  works. 

*  lie  did  not  grant  to  the  materialists  and  the  sceptics,  to  Epicurus  and  Pyrrho,  the 
honor  of  including  them  among  philosophers.  He  calls  the  sceptical  Oenomaos,  the  author  of 
The  Chiirlnlan.i  unreiled.  "a  bestial  soul  "  (Discourses  v.  and  vii.). 

»  D.  N.  FL.  CL.  I VLIANVS,  P.  F.  AVG.  Diademed  bust ;  on  the  reverse,  Isis  suck- 
ling  Horus,  with  the  legend,  VOTA  PVBLTrA.     (:Medium  bronze.) 

vol..    VIII.  1 1 
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promised  me  safety  if  I  obeyed."  ^  Accordingly,  the  religious  ques- 
tion was  tlie  chief  concern  of  his  i-eign ;  the  rest  is  by  way  of  epi- 
sode, and  will  be  related  in  a  few  words,  after  which  we  shall  be 
more  at  liberty  to  examine  the  pagan  reaction  which  he  attempted. 

In  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion,  Julian  is  a  man  of  the  past. 
He  does  well  to  renounce  the  servile  ceremonial  of  the  court,  to 
refuse  the  titles  of  Master  and  Lord,  and  to  believe  that  in  the 
transmission  of  the  imperial  authority  the  principle  of  adoption  is 
better  than  that  of  liereditary  succession  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  for 
him  to  copy  and  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  the  Antonines  towards 
the  Senate,  for  this  is  to  misconceive  both  the  men  and  the  times 
in  which  he  lives.  We  have  explained  what  were  the  motives  of 
the  respect  shown  by  those  Emperors  for  this  last  relic  of  the 
old  Republic,  which,  though  no  longer  formidable,  might  still  be 
useful.  In  the  fourth  century  these  motives  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  an  affected  deference  towards  the  humble  assembly  now  gath- 
ered at  Constantinople  was  in  contradiction  with  the  new  phase 
of  the  government,  of  the  court,  and  of  public  manners.  When 
Julian  takes  his  seat  in  the  curia  as  a  mere  senator  witli  the 
others,  or  conducts  the  consuls  thither,  walking  on  foot  beside 
their  state-chariot ;  ^  when  in  tlie  circus  he  holds  his  imperial 
majesty  in  the  shade,  that  he  may  let  the  consular  dignity  have 
its  due  splendor;  when,  lastly,  having  through  inadvertence  him- 
self enfranchised  the  slaves  whom  the  consuls  on  their  day  of  tak- 
ing office  were  about  to  set  free,  he  condemns  himself  to  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  for  thus  taking  what  he  chose  to  regard  as 
undue  precedence  of  those  magistrates,  —  all  this  is  trivial  and 
unworthy,  a  policy  of  outward  shows ;  we  should  indeed  say  a 
hypocritical  policy,  if  Julian,  the  literary  man,  the  scholar,  who 
had  more  memory  than  imagination,  did  not  show  himself  mani- 
festly sincere  in  his  attempts  to  call  back  the  past.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  vindication  of  Christianity  had  been  offered  him.  he 
wrote  underneath  it :  "I  read,  I  understood,  I  condemned."  The 
words  of  Caesar  which  he  imitated  had  expressed   an  heroic  fact ; 

1  Leiter  l.*?.  Tlie  gods  had  already  forbidden  liiin,  wlien  he  was  at  Milan,  to  send  to 
Eusebia  his  refusal  to  accept  the  title  of  Caesar  {Letter  to  the  Athenians,  sect.  7).  "  A  goil  .•^iig- 
gcsted  the  idea  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  Themistius.  Amm.  Marcellinus  (x.\x.  4)  says  of  him : 
SuperslUiosux  mnr/ii  quam  sacrnrum  legitimus  ohservator. 

*  .  ,  .  Quod  quidam  ut  adfcctatum  el  vile  curpebnnt  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  7). 


JULIAN.      STATUE   OF   GREEK   MARBLE    (PARIS,   PALAIS    DES    THERMES, 
FORMERLY    IK    THE    LOUVRE). 


JULIAX,  XOV.  3,   3U1,   TO  JUNE  26,  363.  1G3 

Julian's  were  but  a  pedantic  reminiscence.  His  last  utterances 
were  of  the  same  nature.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  died,  as 
did  Socrates  in  Athens,  repeating  a  page  of  the  Fliaedo. 

The  first  man  whom  he  appointed  consul  was  a  rhetorician, 
Maraertinus ;  and  the  new  functionary  thanked  the  Emperor  in  a 
sonorous  and  empty  harangue,  wherein  he  said  :  "  Philosophy,  of 
late  suspected  and  judged  guilty,  but  to-day  clad  in  purple  and 
crowned  with  gold  and  pearls,  is  now  seated  upon  the  imperial 
throne."  '  She  was  not  always  thus  sumptuously  apparelled. 
While  certain  sophists,  whom  the  Emperor  had  gathered  around 
liim,  displayed,  thanks  to  his  liberality,  an  insolent  ostentation.^ 
he  himself  went  poorly  clad,  and  his  frugality  would  have  made  a 
Cynic  discontented.  This  affectation  of  simplicity,  good  in  ancient 
Sparta,  but  ridiculous  upon  the  Byzantine  throne,  reveals  in  this 
amiable  and  lofty  mind  and  tliis  honest  heart  the  weakness  of  a 
child.  The  Emperor's  contempt  for  official  display  at  least  saved  an 
innocent  man,  who  under  Constantius  would  have  been  a  crimmal 
punished  with  death.  A  person  was  accused  of  entertaining  am- 
bitious designs  because  he  had  a  purple  robe.  Julian's  reply  to 
this  information  was  to  charge  the  informer  to  carry  to  the  sup- 
posed offender,  to  complete  his  costume,  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the 
same  imperial  hue. 

These  eccentricities,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  keep- 
ing intact  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power,  and  in  Gaul  he  had 
learned  how  to  use  it.  Notwithstanding  his  philosophy,  or  per- 
haps by  reason  of  it,  he  held  the  highest  ideas  of  the  duty  of 
the  sovereign,  ''  who  should  expel  from  his  mind  whatever  is  un- 
worthy, must  rise  above  other  men,  and  become  a  sort  of  divine 
being.  .  .  .  That  the  ruler  may  be  better  than  the  ruled,  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  law,  the  emanation  of  pure  reason,  reign  alone. 
and  not  the  arbitrary  will  of  man.  who  may  be  but  a  wild  beast 

'  Pan.  ret.  in  Jul.,  ad  Jin. 

•  Eunapius,  Maximu.i,  and  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xx.  12,  I.'?.  Julian  wrote  two  treatises 
against  the  false  Cynics  who  sought  to  derive  profit  from  his  philosophy  and  austerity.  Saint 
John  Chrj-sostom,  in  his  Bahi/lax  against  the  Gentiles,  represents  this  Emperor  as  surrounded 
hy  magicians,  enchanters,  and  men  and  women  of  the  most  degraded  character.  Saint  (ire- 
gory  Xazianzen  confirms  this.  It  is  strange  to  sec  to  what  depth  of  hate  and  injustice  zeal 
for  a  good  cause  will  sink  even  very  noble  minds.  Julian  doubtless  had  about  him  far  too 
many  |iagan  priests,  diviners,  augurs,  and  thaumaturgi  (see  .\mm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  12)  ;  but 
his  palace  w.is  forever  closed  to  men  of  evil  life  and  to  shameless  women. 
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in  a  palace."  '  These  ideas  are  noble,  but  difficult  to  put  iu  prac- 
tice. Julian,  however,  sought  to  approach  to  this  ideal.  A  page 
of  Marcellinus  on  this  Emperor's  spirit  of   justice  does  him  great 

honor,  coining  from  a  writer  who 
was  an  honest  man,  a  patriot, 
a  soldier,  and  never  a  courtier; 
who  loved  Julian,  yet  censures 
certain  of  his  acts;  who,  though 
a  pagan,  had  no  unwise  zeal  for 
paganism,  shows  himself  just 
towards  the  Christians,  and  in 
religious  matters  would  have 
eveiy  man  left  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
"  Instead  of  yielding  to  temp- 
tations," he  says,  "  Julian  ap- 
plied all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  doing  justice,  to  repressing 
dishonesty,  and  to  protecting  the 
right.  In  no  case  did  the  re- 
ligion of  the  person  concerned 
have  any  influence  upon  his  decisions.  A  judge  should  take  into 
account  only  the  right  and  wrong ;  and  Julian  no  more  forgot  to 
observe  tliis  rule  than  the  sailor  forgets  to  be  mindful  of  the 
shoals  in  the  seas."^ 

He  began  by  bestowing  favors  upon  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  born,  and  whose  inhabitants  delighted  to  call  him  ••  the  child 
of  the  city."  *  He  increased  the  privileges  of  its  senate  and  im- 
proved its  harbor;  also  he  built  a  portico  and  a  library,  and  made 
to  the  latter  a  gift  of  books.  For  the  Empire  he  remitted  the 
arrearages  of  contributions,  reduced  the  taxes,  and  announced  that 


JULIAN.- 


*  Letter  to  Themistius.  Julian  say?  :  "  Train  thrc-e  or  four  philosophers,  ami  you  will 
have  done  more  service  to  humanity  than  many  kin;4s  would  do."  There  was  an  interchange 
of  flatteries  hetweun  the  Eni])eror  and  the  orator  which  we  must  not  take  too  hterally. 

-  Intaj^lio,  No.  u;i  of  the  l)c  Luynes  Collection,  in  the  Cabinet  dc  France.  Cornelian, 
Hi  millim.  hy  14. 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  .xxii.  10. 

*  Zosimus,  iii.  II:...  Tfw<^i)i.nv  iavrZiv.  Julian  himself  called  Constantinople  his 
ll(lllll^ 
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the    heavy  tax  of   coronary   gold    shoukl    henceforth  be  voluntary. 
This  was  his  "  gift  of  happy  accession."  ' 

Aniui.  Marcellinus  calls  the  court  of  the  late  Emperor  a  sink 
of  all  vices ;  and  we  have  seen  what  exactions,  rapines,  and  cruel- 
ties were  there  committed.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Con- 
stantinople Julian  was  assailed  with  complaints  and  accusations 
against  those  "  savage  beasts."'  -  He  refused  to  inaugurate  his 
reign  by  summary  executions,  but  he  established  at  Chalcedon  a 
tribunal  composed  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  Empire  to 
make  pillagers  disgorge,  and  to  judge  those  ministers  of  Constan- 
tius  who  had  sent  so  many  innocent  men  to  puni.shment  for  im- 
aginary crimes.  It  was  one  of  those  political  tribunals  which  are 
always  bad,  because,  under  the  cover  of  justice,  hatred,  cupidity, 
and  all  evil  passions  comltine  against  the  vanquished,  who  are 
already  punished  by  their  defeat.  Many  persons  really  guilty  were 
exiled  or  put  to  death,  but  also  many  who  had  done  no  more  than 
obey  Constantius.^  These  condemnations  have  been  regarded  as  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians;  they  were,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a  reaction  against  the  last  reign ;  but  Julian  should  liaA'e 
arrested  its  excesses  sooner  than  he  did.  The  praetorian  prefect 
had  already  condemned  to  be  Ijurncd  the  commander  of  the  legions 
at  Aquileia,  and  had  caused  two  curiales  of  that  city  to  be  decap- 
itated, guilty  of  having  remained  faithful  to  their  Emperor   until 

1  Themistius  wrote,  in  3G7,  in  his  ei::;hth  discourse  (edit.  Ilardouin.  p.  113)  that  within 
the  last  foi-ty  years  —  that  is  to  say,  under  Constantine  and  his  sons  —  the  taxes  had  heen 
doubled.  The  government,  however,  was  none  the  richer  for  that.  Julian  shows  the  trea- 
sury empty,  and  the  cities  and  provinces  impoverished  ;  and  he  holds  responsible  for  this  des- 
titution those  who  had  bought  with  gold  peace  from  the  Barbarians. — prlncipes  auro  quiete 
a  harbaris  reilem/iia  (.\mm.  Marcellinus,  xxiv.  3).  This  system  of  subsidies  had  been  carried 
so  far  that  the  meane.«t  enemies,  like  the  Saracens,  received  them  (//<(</.  xxv.  G). 

2  Julian,  Letter  23. 

'  ilost  of  the  condemned  were  sent  into  exile;  but  there  were  also  death-pen.alties. 
.\mm.  Marcellinus  says  that  Ju.stice  wept  at  the  death  of  Ursuhis.  This  person  had  in- 
sulted t)ie  army  by  reproaching  it  with  having  exhausted  the  Kmpire  by  its  demands, 
while  it  did  nothing  for  the  public  protection.  Tlis  remarks,  says  .\mm.  Marcellinus 
(xx.  2),  occasioned  his  death  at  Chalcedon.  lie  adds  (xxii.  7)  that  Julian  refu.^ed  to 
listen  to  two  informers  who  knew  where  Florentinus,  his  personal  enemy  above  all  others 
who  were  condemned  at  this  time,  was  hid.  Julian,  announcing  to  Hermogenes  (Letter  23) 
the  formation  of  this  tribunal,  which  he  would  not  have  hold  its  sessions  at  Constanti- 
nople, lest  he  should  be  accused  of  dictating  its  sentences,  writes :  "  I  will  not  have  these 
savage  beasts,  who  made  Constantius  cruel,  suffer  the  least  injustice,  by  Jupiter  I  will  not  I 
But  as  they  have  many  accusers,  we  have  given  them  judges."  Hcndall  (op.  cit.  p.  l.'i-l) 
savs  in  this  connection:  ".lulian  may  bi'  acijuilted  wiilioiit  reserve  from  the  odium  (if 
wilful  persecution." 
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they  heard  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  harshness  of  the  times  that 
the  honest  Marcellinus  regards  the  sentence  as  legitimate. 

We  have  seen  what  a  crowd  of  useless  servitors  and  hungry 
courtiers  infested  the  palace,  which  had  become  a  gulf  in  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  imperial  revenues  were  swallowed  up  ;  Julian 
dismissed  all  this  gilded  train,  and  sold  the  eunuchs,  ''  who  were 
more  numerous  than  flies  on  a  summer  day."  ' 

The  exactions  and  venality  of  officials  of  everj'  grade  were 
hai'mful  at  once  to  the  tax-payers  and  to  the  treasury  ;  immuni- 
ties made  the  city  burdens  very  heav}-,  and  the  prodigality  of 
permits  granted  for  free  travel  ruined  the  imperial  post."  Julian 
strove  to  render  the  administration  honest,  and  reduced  the  cla.'^s 
of  privileged  persons  who  lived  as  parasites  at  the  country's  ex- 
pense. All  governors  were  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury  within 
thirty  days  the  sums  received  for  taxes,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  in  their  own  case,  and  twenty  pounds  from 
their  employers,  who,  thus  rendered  responsible  together  with  their 
chief,  found  it  for  their  interest  not  to  lend  themselves  to  cul- 
pable indulgences  in  making  out  their  accounts.  An}'  false  record 
involved  the  penalty  of  torture,  and,  that  the  evidence  against  such 
offender  could  be  given  without  danger  to  him  who  testified,  all 
officials  were  to  be  suspended  from  their  office  for  twelve  months 
out  of  every  five  years,  —  a  precaution  no  less  singular  than  the 
preceding,  and,  like  it,  a  sure  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  evil.' 
He  reduced  the  number  of  tiiose  who  enjoyed  nnmicipal  immuni- 
ties. For  this,  Amm.  Marcellinus  blames  him.  and  that  historian 
finds  his  reform  of  the  palace  too  severe ;  we.  on  the  contrary, 
praise  him  for  it,  and  aLso  ai)plaud  the  decree  which  limited  to 
public  functionaries  travelling  for  the  service  of  the  State  the  use 
of  the  ciirsus  jJiMicits.*  He  relieved,  as  he  had  done  in  Gaul,  the 
provinces  that  were  too  heavily  taxed,^  and  restored  to  the  cities 
the  revenues   of   which  they  had  been  deprived,  at  the  same  time 

1  Mlsopofjon,  14. 

-  See  above,  p.  144,  n.  2. 

8  Codex  T/ieod.  xi.  30,  31,  and  viii.  1,  0-8. 

«  IMd.  xii.  1,  48,  50-.54;   viii.  5,  12-1.5. 

<>  .  .  .  <f>npwv  livea-is  (Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Disc.  iv.  sect.  75).  Gregory  reco<;nized  also 
ilint  .Iiilian  was  prompt  in  the  pursuit  of  robbers  (itXojrui'  tniTifirjcns).  Eiitropius  (x.  16) 
lirars  him  witness  that  lie  was  in  prorinciales  juxllssimus  et  tributorum,  quatenuit  possel, 
rrjiressor,  cioilis  in  cunclos,  viediocrem  haheus  aerarii  curam. 
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maintaining  the  sevei'it}"  of  the  laws  against  the  curiales  who  de- 
serted their  office.  We  have  seen  for  what  reason  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  was  the  condition  of  the  Empire's  prosperity.  The 
curiosi  were  like  the  police  in  so  many  countries,  regarded  with 
aversion  by  a  part  of  the  population ;  he  reduced  their  number, 
—  which  might  well  be  necessary  after  the  enormous  system  of  espi- 
onage organized  by  Constantius.'  Libanius  asserts  that  he  abolished 
the  office  completely.'^  This  would  have  been  a  foolish  attempt  to 
gain  popularity,  a  simple-minded  and  quite  too  philosophical  con- 
tidence  in  the  respect  of  the  subjects  for  their  Emperor  and  for 
the  law. 

But  to  heal  the  maladies  from  which  the  Empire  suffered,  time 
was  needed,  and  this  Julian  had  not.  He  believed,  moreover,  in 
the  efficacy  of  quite  a  different  remedy ;  namely,  the  regeneration 
of  the  Empire  by  the  return  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  worship 
of  the  old  gods. 

On  his  return  from  Gaul,  Julian  had  opened  the  temples  which 
he  found  closed  all  along  his  road,  and  he  made  amends  for  the 
long  mdifference  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  mani- 
fest towards  the  gods,  by  sacrificing  victims  to  them 
daily.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians,  of  which  a  copy 
was  addressed  to  other  cities  of  the  Empire,'  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  a  pagan  Emperor  had 
succeeded  to  two  generations  of  Christian  Emperors. 
The  long-suspected  change  did  not  appear  to  be  a  revolution.  Amm. 
Marcellinus  attaches  no  importance  to  it ;  and  many  like  himself, 
men  of  calm  reason,  much  more  preoccupied  with  the  too-certain 
perils  of  the  Empire  than  with  disputes  upon  the  unknown,  aspired 
to  that  domestic  peace  which  was  disturbed  by  so  many  vain  words, 

^  Constantius  himself  was  obliged  to  moderate  their  zeal  (Codex  Theorl.  vi.  29 ;  cf. 
ilodex  Just,  title  23). 

*  This  author  was  mistaken:  for  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  the  clergy,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  riot,  were  enrolled  as  police  (Sozomenus,  v.   1  ;    .Saint  Basil,  Letter  20). 

*  Zosimus  says  (iii.  1)  that  he  wrote  to  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  through  them  to  all  the  (ireeks,  ray  ain'af  r^r  crctxTtpas   (fi(f>aivwv  u^i'^rwr. 

*  Coin  of  Julian,  bearing  the  cfligy  of  the  Pharian  Isis.  ISIS  FAllIA  holding  the  .<«- 
I  rum,  with  a  lotus-flower  on  the  head.  On  the  reverse  is  Ilarpocrates,  his  right  hand  raised 
to  his  mouth  and  hoUiiiig  a  cornucopia.  The  legend  is  VOTA  I'VBI.ICA.  Many  coins 
have  these  Egyptian  types,  especially  the  head  of  Serapis,  personification  of  the  Sun  and 
the  supreme  divinity.  Julian  sometimes  is  represented  as  Serapis,  and  Helena  as  Jsis.  Sec 
above,  p.  89. 
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noisy  councils,  and  episcopal  seditions.  As  Julian  appeared  desir- 
ous of  allowing  to  others  the  religious  liberty  which  he  took  for 
himself,  the  Orthodox  saw  in  his  accession  only  the  close 
of  the  Arian  persecution,  and  Saint  Jerome  wrote:  "At 
last  the  Lord  awakes ;  the  beast  is  dead,  and  tranquil- 
lity returns."     If  the  adversaries  of  Orthodoxy  regretted 

BRONZE.'  .  1  ,      T  1         1  "^      ,        . 

Constantms,  they  believed  themselves  strong  enough  in 
the  East,  of  which  they  had  held  possession  for  thirty  years,  to  do 
without  the  support  of  the  government,  from  whose  interference  they 
themselves  had  more  than  once  suffered.  As  to  the  world  of  func- 
tionaries, they,  with  their  usual  servility,  bent  the  knee  to  the  new 
master ;  and  the  crowd,  wherein  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent 
always  compose  the  majority,  passes  so  easily  from  one  faith  to 
another  that  Julian  could  write,  even  before  the  death  of  Constan- 
tius:  "We  adore  the  gods  publicly,  and  all  the  army  that  is  with 
me  is  devoted  to  their  worship."  ^  The  ancient  symbols  replaced 
the  Christian  monogram  upon  the  standards,  and  pagan  types  re- 
appeared upon  the  coins,  which  were  refused  by  no  one.  "  Author- 
ity," says  Themistius,  ''  has  great  powers  of  persuasion  ;  in  changing 
religion  we  are  more  mobile   than  the  waves  of  the  Euripus."  ^ 

In  these  first  moments  of  liberty  and  of  power,  Julian,  by 
words  and  conduct,  personally  endeavored  to  spread  his  own 
views ;  but  he  never  did  this  in  any  violent  way.  It  is  even 
to  a  Christian  that  he  proposes  the  work  of  writing  a  history  of 
the  recent  events.  "  If  you  intend  to  set  forth,"  he  says,  "  the 
causes  of  my  return,  and  write  its  history,  I  will  acquaint  you 
with  everything,  and  transmit  to  you  the  original  letters  and 
other  authentic  evidence."  *  Another  instance  of  moderation  is 
related  of  him  in  regard  to  the  funeral  rites  of  Constantius. 
Wlien  the  body  arrived  from  Asia  in  the  harbor  of  Constanti- 
nople. Julian  went  to  receive  it  with  uncrowned  head,  in  sign  of 
mourning,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 

'  Julian  as  Scrapis.     Small  bronze. 

^  .Julian,  Letter  38,  to  the  p/iiloxopher  Maximus.  Tlie  d.iy  of  tlie  distribution  of  the 
donativum  a  few  soldiers,  impelled,  after  caroii.sing,  by  their  companions'  raillery,  who  re- 
proaehed  them  for  .acceptini;  jia^an  coins,  made  a  little  disturbance ;  but  Julian  contented 
himself  with  sendini;  them  away  into  other  corps. 

'  In   Di.tcourse    V.,  p.  67  of  the  Ilardouin  edition. 

*  Letter  2,  To  lite  rhetoririan  Proaeresius. 
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where  the  Christian  ceremony  took  place.  The  pagans,  on  their 
part,  offered  funeral  sacrifices  in  the  temples,  in  which  the  Emperor 
participated,  pouring  the  usual  libations.*  "  He  congratulated  those 
who  had  followed  him,"  says  Libanius,  '•'  and  advised  others  to  imi- 
tate them,  but  exercised  constraint  towards  none."  Putting  this 
toleration  into  practice,  he  recalled  all  who  had  been  exiled  by  Con- 
stantius,  —  Orthodox,  Arians,  Novatians,  Donatists;  but  he  did  not, 
however,  dispossess  those  who  had  been  installed  in  the  episcopal 
sees  vacated  by  banishment  of  the  former  holders.'  He  restored 
confiscated  property,^  and  forbade  that  any  mjury  should  be  done 
to  the  Christians.  "  These  persons,"  he  says,  "  are  religious  after 
their  own  manner ;  for  the  God  whom  they  worship  is  the  same 
good  and  powerful  Being  to  whom  we  address  our  prayers  under 
other  names."  *  "  He  ordered  the  priests  of  the  different  Christian 
sects,  with  the  adherents  of  each  sect,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
palace,  and  expressed  his  wish  that,  their  dissensions  being  ap- 
peased, each,  without  any  hindrance,  might  fearlessly  follow  the 
religion  he  preferred.  .  .  .  And  he  often  used  to  say :  '  Listen  to 
me,  to  whom  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  have  listened.' "  ® 
With  extreme  good  sense,  he  sought  for  a  cessation  of  these 
interminable  feuds ;  for,  he  says,  "  we  should  rather  pity  than 
hate  those  who  in  the  most  important  concerns  act  ill ;  and  as 
piety  is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  impiety  is  certainly  the  greatest 
of  evils."  In  the  same  letter,'^  which  was  written  nine  months 
after  his  accession,  he  thus  expresses  his  policy  towards  the 
Christians :  "  They  who  had  been  banished  are  allowed  to  return ; 
and  to  those  whose  goods  had  been  confiscated,  all  have  been  re- 

*  In  respect  to  this  ceremony  we  have  two  accounts,  —  one  from  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Diac.  V.  16-17,  edit,  of  1840),  who  does  not  say  that  Julian  entered  the  church;  the  otlier 
from  I^ibanius  (Disc.  x.  289,  edit,  of  1G27),  who  represents  the  Emperor  as  "  inaun'uratinf  at 
Constantinople  the  worship  of  the  gods." 

■^  Julian,  Letter  31. 
'  Id.,  Letter  52. 

♦  Id.,  Letters  1  and  63. 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  .xxii.  5  :  .  .  .  Monebat  civilius  ut  discordiis  comopitis  quisqxie,  nulla 
velaiile,  relifjioni  suae  serrirel,  inlrrpiflus.  .Vmmianus  a<lds  that  in  reality  Julian  desired  by 
indulgence  to  increase  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  theologians,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
the  confusion  in  the  Churches.  But  this  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  Emperor's  words 
quoted  by  the  historian,  of  which  the  sincerity  is  attested  by  many  of  .Julian's  letter.t.  We 
have  seen,  moreover,  that  in  that  religious  caldron,  the  Christian  East,  there  was  no  need  of 
crafty  incitement  to  occasion  tlie  bursting  forth  of  quarrels. 

'  Letter  .52,  to  the  [leople  of  Bostra. 
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stored.  .  .  .  We  suffer  none  to  be  dragged  to  the  altars  against 
their  will.  We  also  ixibliclj-  declare  that  if  any  are  desirous  to 
partake  of  our  lustrations  and  libations,  they  must  first  offer  sacri- 
fices of  expiation,  and  supplicate  the  gods,  the  averters  of  evil. 
So  far  are  we  from  wishing  to  admit  any  of  the  irreligious  to 
our  sacred  rites  before  they  have  purified  their  souls  by  prayers 
to  the  gods,  and  their  bodies  by  legal  ablutions.  ...  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  declare  to  all  the  people  that  .  .  .  they  may  assemble 
together  if  they  please,  and  offer  up  such  prayers  as  they  have 
established  for  themselves ;  but  if  the  clergy  endeavor  to  persuade 
them  to  foment  disturbances,  let  them  by  no  means  concur,  on 
pain  of  punishment.  .  .  .  For  the  future,  let  the  people  agree 
among  themselves ;  let  no  one  be  at  variance,  or  do  an  injury  to 
another,  —  neither  you  who  are  in  error  to  those  who  worship  the 
gods  rightly  and  justly  in  the  mode  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  nor  let  the  wor.shippers  of  the  gods  destroy 
or  plunder  the  houses  of  those  who,  rather  bj'  ignorance  than 
choice,  are  led  astray.  Men  should  be  taught  and  persuaded  by 
reason,  not  by  blows,  invectives,  and  corporal  punishment." 

While  making  no  attack,  he  still  proposed  to  defend  himself, 
and  he  did  this  by  reactionary  measures.  Constantine  and  the 
Christians  had  been  the  radicals  of  their  time  ;  Julian  was  a  con- 
servative. Although  he  put  a  somewhat  free  interpretation  upon 
past  events,  it  was  his  desire  that  the  words  mos  majorum,  which 
had  been  so  forceful  to  the  old  Romans,  should  remain  the  rule 
of  conduct  for  both  Emperor  and  people.  "  The  nation,"  he  said, 
"ought  to  keep  the  same  gods  which  Jiave  been  handed  down  to  it 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  the  citizen  ought  not  to  aban- 
don his  country's  religion."  ^  In  his  mind  paganism  was  a  princi- 
ple of  conservation.  What,  however,  should  this  paganism  be  ? 
That  of  Rome  or  of  Greece,  of  Egypt  or  of  Syria  ?  On  this 
point  the  conservative  became,  in  his  turn,  an  innovator.  He  ac- 
cepted freely  from  Plato  and  the  Alexandrians, — kindred  thinkers,'"' 
—  from  the  solar  myths  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  from  Christianity, 
whose  discipline  was  agreeable  to  his  moral  ideas  and  his  instincts 

1  Naville,  Julien  t'Aposlal,  p.  77. 

"  Saint  Augustine,  who  is  a  pupil  of  Plato  as  much  as  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ,  who 
rises  towards  God  by  philosopliy  as  well  as  hy  faith  and  love,  and  finds  in  the  Platonic  school 
many  ideas  in  conformity  with  his  own,  regards  Plotinus  as  a  second  Plato  (Works,  i.  291). 


julia:n,  ^'0v.  3,  301,  to  june  2g,  -ms. 
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of  government.  His  Discourse  in  Honor  of  the  Sun-King  was  the 
gospel  of  the  new  official  cult ;  and  as  a  religion  requires  the  mys- 
terious, he  gave  to  his  the  dark  marvels 
of  theurgy.  Aedeeius,  the  successor  of  lam- 
blichus  in  the  school  of  Neo-Platonism, 
was  believed  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
gods.  Julian  had  besought  this  philoso- 
pher to  reveal  to  him  the  divine  science  ; 
but  Aedesius  replied  that  he  himself  was 
an  old  man  and  very  near  to  death,  and 
that  the  Emperor  must  question  his  sons.^ 
These  sons  of  the  philosopher's  soul  were 
Maximus  and  Priscus,  and  both  became 
the  trusted  friends  and  counsellors  of  Ju- 
lian, continuing  with  the  Emperor  until 
his  death. 

In  Julian's  theology  ^  three  worlds  are  recognized  :  the  Cosmic,. 
wherein  matter  appears  with  all  its  imperfections ;  the  Intelli- 
gible (to  vorjTou),  which  is  filled  with  pure  immaterial  being,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Intelligible  Gods,  who  possess  in  the  high- 
est degree  all  the  attributes  of  beauty,  eternity,  absoluteness,  and 
spirituality ;  and  between  absolute  immateriality  and  matter,  between 
that  which  is  immutable  and  that  which  changes  incessantly,  — 
in  brief,  between  these  two  worlds,  so  remote  that  one  could  not 
have  issued  from  the  other,  there  exists  the  Intellectual  World 
(76  voepou),  the  faint  copy  of  the  one,  the  model  of  the  other. 
The  visible  world,  therefore,  is  only  the  image  of  an  image,  — 
that  of  the  absolute  world,  —  as  its  visible  gods  correspond,  but 
reduced  in  pawer  and  dignity  to  the  Intelligible  Gods  of  the 
highest  world.  Each  of  the.se  worlds  has  its  Sun  :  the  Sun  of 
the  highest  world  frequently  entitled  King  of  the  Universe,  chief 
among  the  Intelligible  Gods;  the  Sun  of  the  lowest,  that  heavenly 
body  which  we  see ;  the  Sun  of  the  Intellectual  World,  a  divinity 


*  Eunapius,  Life  of  Aedesius. 

•  The  .Sun,  wearing  the  radiate  crown,  and  holding  a  whip  in  his  hand.  Intaglio,  agate  of 
three  layers,  10  millim.  high  and  5  wide  {Cabinet  de  France,  Xo.  1,478). 

'  On  Julian's  theology,  see  Naville,  Julien  I'Aposlnl  et  sa  philosophie  du  polylheisme ; 
Boissier,  L'Empereur  Julien;  and  G.  II.  Rendalt.  The  Emjteror  Julinn.  Puganisvi,  ami 
Philosophy. 
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whom  Avo  do  not  see,  but  whose  power  in  this  secondary  sphere 
is  universal  and  beneficent.  This  is  the  King-Sun  of  Juhan's 
s3-stem ;  he  is  considered  the  source  of  being,  the  central  principle, 
ruling  all  by  his  wisdom.  This  is  the  Logos  of  Plato,  possibly 
the  "Word  of  God  of  the  Nicene  Council,^  and  certainly  the  dream 
of  a  dream. 

It  matters  little  whether  Julian  in  his  theogony  has  done 
nothing  more  than  follow  the  Alexandrians,  or  whether,  well  in- 
formed as  he  was  in  Christian  doctrines,  he  proposed  to  establish 
a  relation  between  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  and  the  most 
popular  of  pagan  divinities.  What  he  actually  did  was  to  take 
up  the  Platonic  thesis  of  a  mediator ;  and  Porph3-ry,  lamblichus, 
all  the  thaumaturgists,  who  had  destroyed  philosophy  by  mingling 
superstition  with  it,^  taught  the  worshipper  of  King  Sun  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  gods  by  fasting,  which  pre- 
pared for  visions,  and  by  ecstasy,  which  caused  them  to  appear. 
It  was  a  so-called  science,  having  its  rules  and  a  name,  —  theurgy. 
By  these  mysteries  the  pagan  priests  supplied  the  place  of  the  in- 
spiration, the  divine  afflatus,  that  they  no  longer  found  among  men ; 
and  they  believed  that  in  this  way  the  divine  will  was  made  known  to 
them  also,  and  with  it,  the  conditions  of  salvation.  The  two  faiths, 
therefore,  claimed  to  possess  the  same  weapons.  But  Julian's  heaven 
is  very  dark,  notwithstanding  its  three  suns.  And  his  cloudy 
theology,  which  substitutes  for  Homer's  gods,  dazzling  with  life 
and  beauty,  these  subtle  abstractions  which  we  can  with  difficulty 
comprehend,  these  strange  sounds  heard  in  the  depths  of  sanctua- 
ries, these  statues  which  are  seen  to  move  in  the  dai'kness,*  these 
apparitions  which  men  in  a  condition  of  ecstasy  thought  they 
beheld,  —  all  these  things  had  effect  upon  only  a  small  number  of 
adepts  and  illuminati.  Only  a  narrow  sect  could  believe  in  things 
like  these,  and  not  a  multitude  ;  for  in  theurgy  all  was  personal  and 
secret.     How  different  from   the  Church,  which  recognized  divine 

•  Lame  (JuUen  I'Aposlal,  p.  235)  and  Naville  (Julicn  I'Aposlal,  etc.,  p.  104)  entertain 
this  idea;  but  Rendall  (Tlie  Emppror  Julian,  etc.,  p.  93)  rejects  it,  and  ri;;litly,  as  I  tliink. 
See,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  401  cl  seij.,  how  familiar  to  philosophers  was  the  theory  of  the  Xiiyor  duos. 

2  See,  in  Eiinai)iu9,  Tlie  Life  of  lamblichus,  and  the  Miracles  dime  bi/  hbn.  J.  Simon 
(l/isl.  de  I'Ecole  d'Alexanilric,  ii.  '2ti6)  says:  "  Ma.ximus,  Cleanthes,  and  Julian  are,  through 
Aedesius,  the  descendants  of  lamblichus." 

'  Eunapius,  in  his  Life  of  Maximus,  asserts  that  this  tliauuiaturptist  could  give  life  to 
statues  by  his  spells. 
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inspiration  only  in  the  decisions  of  its  bishops  assembled  in  council, 
where  all  was  done  openly  and  with  free  discussions  ! 

Julian  seems  to  have  been  no  more  successful  with  his  clergy 
than  with  his  system  of  dogmas.  This  adventurous  theologian 
was  a  man  of  lofty  morality.  Plato  had  bidden  men  strive  to 
resemble  God,  —  efo/Aotwcrts  tw  Oeu.  Jesus  had  said :  "  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." And  the  Church  repeated  the  sentiment  of  Saint  Basil  : 
"  The  rich  man  is  God's  steward  sent  to  relieve  the  poor."  Many 
in  the  pagan  world  sought  to  approach  this  ideal,  and  Julian  was 
of  the  number.^  He  used  his  authority  as  pontifex  maximus  to 
require  from  his  priests  virtues  which  cannot  be  assumed  by  order. 
In  time  he  might  have  been  able  to  introduce  more  discipline  into 
his  Church,  more  morality  into  the  lives  of  his  priests,  more  insti- 
tutions of  benevolence  into  the  community :  these  things  are  use- 
ful to  the  state.  He  has  at  least  the  honor  of  having  attempted 
them.  '•  The  office  of  a  priest,"  he  writes,  in  a  kind  of  en- 
cyclical letter  of  which  a  fragment  has  been  preserved,  "  being 
necessarily  more  worthy  of  respect  than  that  of  any  other  citizen, 
may  be  proper  for  me  now  to  consider  that,  and  to  teach  you 
its  obligations.  ...  In  the  first  place,  above  all  things  cultivate 
pliilanthroj)y,  as  this  is  attended  by  many  other  blessings,  and  par- 
ticularly Ijy  that  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all,  — 
the  favor  of  the  gods.  ...  Of  philanthropy  there  are  various  kinds : 
one  is  the  punishing  offenders  sparingly,  and  that  for  the  good 
of  the  punLshed,  as  masters  correct  their  scholars  ;  another  is  the 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  .  .  .  especially  when  any  of  them 
are  in  morals  irreproachable.  .  .  .  Who  was  ever  impoverished  by 
what  he  gave  to  others  ?  I  for  my  part,  as  often  as  I  have  been 
liberal  to  the  poor,  have  been  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  gods. 
...  I  will  add,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  give  clothing  and  food  to  our  enemies,  for  we  give  it  to 

Note.  —  The  diptych  of  -Vnastasius,  consul  in  .571,  represents  in  its  lower  portion 
scenes  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  richness  of  the  costumes  shows  the  Oriental  luxury  of 
the  Byzantine  court.  Tliis  diptych,  long  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bourges,  is  now 
in  the  National  Library  (J'aris). 

'  Another  pagan,  Macrobius,  who  was  praefectus  cubiculi  to  the  younger  Theodosius, 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century  :  "  We  ought  to  speak  to  men  as  if  the  gods  heard  us,  and  to  the 
gods  as  if  all  men  could  hear"  (Saturn,  i.  7). 
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their  nature,  and  not  to  their  conduct.  And  therefore  I  think 
that  those  who  are  imprisoned  in  dungeons  are  also  worthy  of 
this  attention,  since  this  humanity  by  no  means  interferes  with 
justice.  .  .  .  Above  all,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  priests  be  active 
in  works  of  piet}-,  that  they  may  approach  the  gods  with  religious 
awe,  and  that  they  may  not  say  or  hear  or  read  anj'thing  that 
is  shameful.  Far,  therefore,  from  us  be  fill  licentious  jests  and  all 
scurrilous  discourse.  ...  I  am  of  oijinion  that  a  priest  should  in 
every  respect  be  immaculate.  .  .  .  The  hymns  of  the  gods  should  be 
learned,  which  are  many  and  beautiful,  composed  both  by  ancients 
and  moderns ;  and  chiefly  those  which  are  sung  in  the  temples.  .  .  . 
These  deserve  to  be  studied ;  and  the  gods  should  frequently  be  ad- 
dressed in  private  as  well  as  in  public, — generally,  three  times  a  day, 
or  at  least  in  the  dawn  and  the  evening ;  .  .  .  for  as  the  dawn  is 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  so  is  the  evening  of  the  night,  and  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  offer  the  first-fruits,  as  it  were,  of  both 
these  intervals  to  the  gods.  .  .  .  Let  no  admittance  be  given  to 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  nor  to  that  of  Pyrrho.  The  gods  indeed 
have  wisely  abolished  them,  many  of  their  writings  being  lost ;  but 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  mention  them,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
to  show  what  kind  of  books  the  priests  ought  chiefly  to  shun.  .  .  . 
Be  assured  that  the  gods  have  given  us  great  hopes  after  death, 
and  on  them  we  may  with  confidence  rely,  as  they  are  incapable 
of  deceiving  not  only  in  .such  matters,  but  in  any  of  the  concerns 
of  human  life.  If  by  their  excellent  power  they  can  correct  all 
the  disturbances  and  monstrous  abuses  that  happen  in  this  life, 
how  much  more  in  the  other  —  where  the  contending  parts  are  dis- 
united, the  soul  being  separated  and  the  body  dead  ^  will  they  be 
able  to  perform  all  the  promises  they  have  made  to  mankind  !  .  .  . 
It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  minister  to  them,  as  supposing  them 
present,  and  seeing  us  —  though  we  see  not  tliem  —  with  a  sight 
superior  to  every  kind  of  splendor,  penetrating  our  most  secret 
thoughts.  .  .   . 

"  Let  me  add  that  I  think  it  becoming  for  the  priests  to  wear 
in  the  temple,  during  their  ministration,  a  most  magnilicent  habit, 
but  out  of  it  a  common  plain  dress.  .  .  .  But  for  us  to  wear  the 
habit  and  not  lead  the  lives  of  priests,  is  in  itself  a  summary  of 
every  transgression,  and  the  greatest  contempt  of  the  gods.  .  .  . 


coriiT  rosTrM?;s  of  hvzantiim,   .\Ni>  m  kni:>  ok  tiik  AMiirniii;Ai  kk. 
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"  Let  the  priests  be  chosen  from  among  persons  of  the  best 
character  in  every  city.  .  ■  .  And  let  no  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween the  noble  and  the  man  of  low  condition.  .  .  .  Though  a 
man  be  poor,  or  a  plebeian,  if  he  have  these  two  endowments, 
love  towards  the  gods,  and  love  towards  men,  let  him  be  elected 
into  the  priesthood." 

Julian  proposes  to  have  these  precepts  followed  by  his  priests. 
One  of  them  has  beaten  a  colleague ;  the  Emperor  suspends  him 
from  his  priestly  functions  for  three  months,  counsels  him  to  re- 
pent, and  ends  the  reproof  in  these  words :  "  And  knowmg  that 
the  priests  are  the  ministers  of  our  prayers.  I  join  my  hopes  and 
prayers  to  yours,  that  by  many  and  earnest  entreaties  you  may 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  gods." 

Maximin,  the  colleague  of  Galerius  and  Licinius,  had  estab- 
lished in  each  province  a  pontifex  who  was  to  exercise  superin- 
tendence over  the  doctrine  and  life  of  the  inferior  priests,  as  the 
metropolitan  of  the  Christian  Church  was  the  spiritual  guardian  of 
the  bishops  in  his  province.  This  institution  Julian  strengthened 
still  further.  "  The  commission  which  I  now  give  you,"  he  writes 
to  Theodore,  appointing  him  pontifex  of  the  province  of  Asia,  "is 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  priests  in  Asia,  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country,  with  full  powers  to  treat  evei'y  one  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts."  ^  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Arsacius,  pontifex 
in  Galatia,  he  writes :  — 

"  That  Hellenism  does  not  yet  succeed  as  we  wish,  is  owing  to 
its  professors.  The  gifts  of  the  gods  are  indeed  great  and  splendid, 
superior  to  all  our  hopes,  to  all  our  wishes.  .  .  .  But  why  should 
we  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  not  rather  attend  to  the  means  by 
which  this  impiety  [the  Christian  Church]  has  increased  ;  namely, 
humanity  to  strangers,  care  in  burying  the  dead,  and  pretended  sanc- 
tity of  life  ?  All  these  I  think  should  be  really  practised  by  us. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  you  only  to  be  blameless ;  entreat  or  compel 
all  the  priests  that  are  in  Galatia  to  be  also  virtuous.  If  they 
do  not,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  expel  them  from  the  priestly  function.  .  .  . 
Admonish  also  every  priest  not  to  frequent  the  theatre,  nor  to 
drink  in  taverns,  nor  to  exercise  any  trade  or  employment  that  is 

>  Letter  63. 
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nu';in  or  disgraceful.  Those  who  obey  you,  honor :  and  those  who 
disobey  you,  expel.  Erect  also  hospitals  in  every  cit3%  that  stran- 
gers may  partake  our  benevolence ;  and  not  only  those  of  our 
own  religion,  but,  if  they  are  indigent,  others  also. 

'•  How  these  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. I  have  ordered  Galatia  to  supply  you  with  thirty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat  every  year,  of  which  the  fifth  part  is 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  wlio  attend  on  the  priests,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  distributed  among  strangers  and  our  own  beggars. 
For  when  none  of  the  Jews  beg,  and  the  impious  Galileans  re- 
lieve both  their  own  poor  and  ours,  it  is  shameful  that  ours 
should  be  destitute  of  our  assistance.'  .  .  .  Let  us  not  suffer  others 
to  emulate  our  good  actions,  while  we  ourselves  are  di.=!graced  by 
sloth ;  lest  by  negligence  we  lose  our  reverence  for  the  gods.  If 
I  hear  that  you  practise  this,  I  shall  OA'orflow  Avith  joy."^ 

Pagan  priests  there  were  who  practised  all  these  virtvious  les- 
sons. Read  the  noble  letters  written,  fifty  years  later,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  by  the  philosopher  Maximus  of  Madaura,  the 
pontiff  Longinianus,  and  the  honest  pagan  Nectarius,  and  you 
will  find  in  them  many  Avorthy  thoughts,  —  these  which  philoso- 
phy, aside  from  any  creed,  has  made  the  patrimon\-  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

Preaching  is  a  powerful  agent  in  spreading  a  religion;  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  employed  with  ardor  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
second  century,  and  Saint  Augustine  recognizes  their  success  in  it. 
In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the  Christians  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  philosophers.  To  dispute  it  with  them,  Julian  proposed 
to  establish  in  the  temples  that  moral  and  religious  instruction 
which  paganism  had  always  lacked ;  we  know  from  Libanius  that 
this  enterprise  was  begim,  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  that 
it  continued  up  to  his  time.'' 

1  In  referring  to  these  attciniits  made  by  .Tulian,  Gregory  Xazianzcn  (vol.  i.  p.  101) 
calls  him  "the  ape  of  Christianity."  But  an  ape  like  this  is  a  very  worthy  i)erson.  Does 
not  all  social  progress  arise  out  of  imitation  of  what  is  good?  Arc  we  able  to  say  that 
Christianity  has  borrowed  nothing? 

2  Letter  63. 

"  In  one  of  his  letters  Libanius  congratulates  the  rhetorician  Acacius  —concerning  wliom 
Eunapius  writes  (Acac.  p.  497)  that  had  he  not  died  young,  he  would  have  surjiassed 
Libanius  himself  —  upon  a  "sermon"  on  Aesculapius,  delivered  in  a  recently  reopened 
temple.       "We    now   have,"    says    Saint    Augustine,    "for   the    public    who   gather   in    the 
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II.  —  The  Great  Bishops  and  the  Monks  of  the  Fourth 

Century. 

The  rapid  progress  thus  far  made  by  Christianity  had  been 
due  to  its  love  for  the  poor,  and  to  the  definiteness  of  its  promi- 
ses concerning  the  future  life.  Julian,  who  had  certainly  read  and 
pondered  the  two  treatises  of  Phitarch  Concerning  Siqjcrstition 
and  Oh  the  Delays  of  Divine  Justice,^  did  not  leave  to  "  the  Gali- 
leans "  alone  this  sanction  of  religious  and  moral  duties,  at  once 
a  blessing  and  a  terror  to  the  mortal  life.  Plato's  imperial  pupil 
had  not  his  master's  hesitation  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  or  at  least  the  permanent  character  of  human  personality.  At 
the   beginning  of   his   reign  he  celebrated  King-Sun   in   a  hymn  of 


temples,  very  useful  interpretations  of  the  history  of  the  gods;  yesterday,  or  the  day  before, 
we  heard  some  of  them"  (Worhi,  ii.  278).  "Julian  intended,"  says  Gregory  Xazian- 
zen,  "  to  establish  schools  and  professorships  in  all  the  cities,  lectures  on  Greek  doctrines, 
explanations  of  Xature,  in  order  to  form  habits  of  virtue,  .  .  .  and  reprimands  appro- 
priate to  different  classes  of  sinners.  He  also  wished  to  found  asylums,  hospitals,  monas- 
teries, houses  for  virgins,  and  places  of  devotion  "  {Invective  1.  p.  138,  edit.  1842.  Cf. 
Naville,  Jnlien  I'Apostal,  p.  1G.3).  Christianity  was  a  law  of  inner  improvement,  and 
this  law  made  men  saints ;  it  was  not  a  cause  of  social  renovation,  —  hence  it  neither  saved 
the  state  nor  improved  the  public  morals.  But  the  basis  of  this  religion  being  love, 
while  theologians  carried  on  long  and  subtle  discussions  on  dogtrines,  pious  hearts  em- 
ployed the  time  in  establishing  these  charitable  institutions  which  do  honor  to  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Justinian  (^Codex  Jusl.  i.  2,  19)  speaks  of  donations  made  .  .  .  in  sanctum 
fcclesiam,  vet  in  xenodochium,  vel  in  nosocomium,  vel  in  orphanolrnphiiim,  vel  in  plochnlro- 
/ihtum,  vel  in  gerontocnmium,  vel  in  brephnlrnphiwn,  vel  in  ipsos  pauperes;  and  he  recalls  the 
fact  that  these  gifts  were  regulated  by  ancient  laws,  ex  veterit  leijilms  (cf.  Ibid,  law  22,  and 
title  3).  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  any  one  of  these  words  occurs  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,  which  was  compiled  in  438.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  very  early  fa- 
vored institutions  of  benevolence.  Saint  Basil,  who  died  in  379,  had  constructed  at  Caesarea, 
for  sick  travellers,  a  hospital  to  which  were  attached  physicians  and  nurses,  where  there 
were  work-rooms,  beasts  of  burden,  and  guides  for  the  service  of  the  house  {Letter  94). 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  pagan  cities  h.ad  long  possessed  ^tvdva,  or  cara- 
vansaries, to  receive  travellers,  that  they  had  furnished  medicine  gratuitously  to  the  poor, 
that  the  philosophers  had  taught  benevolence,  and  mighty  monarchs  had  practised  it  when 
they  founded  alimentary  institutions.  Pliny  had  already  said :  "  To  do  good  to  men  is  to 
lie  as  God."  Charity  was  not  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  for  it  is  a  .sentiment  which 
is  found  in  the  human  heart;  but  it  had  its  chief  development  only  under  Christianity, 
which  greatly  enhances  its  force  by  making  of  this  natural  sentiment  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation. 

'  Vol.   VI.  p.  413. 

VOL.  VIII.  12 
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ardent  devotion,^  which  he  ends  with  these   words :    "  I  implore   the 

all    beins;s,    to 


Sun. 


of 
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'  Addressed  to  his  friend  Sallust,  wlioiii 
he  had  appointed  prefect  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  He  says,  in  closinj;,  that  it  had 
been  his  wish  in  composing  this  hjnin  u> 
manifest  his  gratitude  towards  the  god. 
Til  Plato,  the  immortality  of  the  sold  was 
a  hope  to  he  cheri.«hcd  as  the  delight  of  a 
man's  life ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  jirove 
the  point  of  chief  importance,  —  namely, 
that  in  the  future  life  the  individual  would 
preserve  his  jjersonal  c,\istence. 

2  Cahinel  de  France,  Xo.  :}.2GJ.     Half 
of   a   consular   diptych   of   the   consul  II. 
(probably  for  FL.,  by  an  error  of  the  en- 
graver) AXASTASivS  PAVL[us]  PRO- 
B[us]  MOSCHIAX[us]  PKOB[usJ  IMAG- 
N[us]  (size,  38  centim.  by  13).     The  gifts 
are  represented,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
diptych,  by  the  two  slaves  who  are  pour- 
ing out  pieces  of  money  from  sacks.     Mag- 
nus  is   rejiresented  as  a  beardless  youth. 
Home  and  Constantinople  personified  stand 
one  on  each  side  of  liis  curule  chair,  which 
is  supported   by   lions   and   has   its   arni$ 
ornamented    with    statuettes    of  Victory. 
It  will  be  observed,    as    in    the    diptych 
represented   on  an  earlier  page,  that  the- 
consul's  robe  is  loaded  with  embroideries. 
Asterius,  bishop  of  Amasia  about  the  dose 
of  the  fourth  century,  has  left  us  in  one 
of  his  lionulies  (Photiu.s,  Cod.  271)  a  sar- 
castic description  of  these  costumes,  some 
of  which  contain  as  many  as  si.K  hundred 
figures:   "  When  men  thus  attired  appear 
in  the   streets,"  he  says,  "  the   |iasscrs-liy 
look  at  them  as  at  painted  walls.     Their 
garments  are  pictures  which  children  call 
each  other  to  behold.      There   are  lions, 
panthers,  and   bears.      There  are    rocks, 
woods,  and   hunters.      The    more   devout 
have  ])ictures  of  the  Christ,  his  disciples 
and  his  miracles :  here  is  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  and  the  vessels  full  of  wine;   there, 
the  man  sick  with  the  palsy  t.-iking  up  his 
bed,  or  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  or  Lazarus  restored  to 
life.  ..."      Ilcrr  (Jrauf,  of  Vienna,  has 
a  verv  curious  collection  of  these  materials, 
broche,  embroidered,  or   woven   after  the 
manner   of  tapestry,  which  liave  recently 
been  collected  in  Egypt.     One  of  the  most 
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respond  to  my  devotion  by  his  favor,  to  grant  me  a  pure  life,  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and,  when  the  fatal  hour  shall  come, 
a  tranquil  end  and  a  swift  flight  to  him,  and,  if  it  be  possible, 
an  eternal  abode  in  him."  ^  This  nearly  resembles  the  idea  of 
Malebranche  :  "  God  is  the  place  of  spirits,  as  space  is  the  place 
of  bodies."  But  this  dogma  of  an  immortal  Existence  in  an  arid 
sk}',  whose  gods  are  formless  and  lifeless,  had  no  attractions  in 
comparison  with  the  hope  of  the  heavenly  blessedness  which  the 
Christians  believed  themselves  called  to  enjoy  amid  celestial  splen- 
dors and  the  music  of  golden  harps  and  sacred  songs  intoned  l)y 
choirs  of  angels,  of  virgins,  and  of  triumphant  martyrs  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  whose  Divine  "Wisdom  would 
make   all   things   known   to   the   elect. 

Julian  had  attempted  to  seize  upon  the  two  great  forces  of 
Christianity,  —  charity,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  His  ambi- 
tion was  a  worthy  one,  and  we  cannot  censure  the  acts  by  which 
he  strove  to  fulfil  it,  so  long  as  he  carried  on  the  struggle  by 
word  only,  and  by  meritorious  acts.  It  was  a  return  to  the  wise 
policy  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  But  was  he  to  be  able  to  hold  to 
this  policy  more  consistently  than  its  original  author  had  done  ? 
This  was  to  become  difficult  for  him,  for  he  had  a  sectary's 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  he  recognized  the  vanity  of  his  efforts  in 
opposing  to  Christianity  a  religion  which  he  had  based  on  moul- 
dering foundations,  he  became  irritated  at  his  own  powerlessness. 
His  honest  nature   counselled  him  to  toleration ;    his  pagan  fervor 

interesting  is  the  angiisticlave  of  a  Roman  knight  of  the  fourth  century.  It  represents  an 
Emperor  seated  on  his  throne,  with  two  Persian  prisoners  Icneeling  before  him. 

'  In  his  second  treatise  against  the  Cynics,  he  again  speaks  of  "hidden  retreats  where 
•dwells  tlie  Supreme  God.  tlie  absolute  Good,  with  whom  our  souls  desire  to  be  united  ; " 
and  he  represents  the  Sun  and  Minerva  as  saying:  "Remember  that  thou  hast  an  im- 
mortal soul,  and  that  if  thou  followest  our  counsels  thou  shalt  be  a  god  as  we  are,  and 
shalt  enjoy  the  sight  of  our  Father."  He  repeats  nearly  these  words  in  the  form  of  a 
prayer  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  Cybele :  "  Mother  of  gods  and  men,  .  .  .  grant  unto 
the  Roman  people  first  of  all  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  atheism,  .  .  .  and  to  mine  own  self 
vouchsafe,  as  the  fruit  of  my  services  towards  tliee,  truth  in  all  my  views  concerning  the 
gods,  perfectness  in  theurgic  art,  and  in  all  things,  to  whatsoever  tasks  of  peace  and  war 
I  lay  niy*liand,  virtue  and  success,  and  to  the  end  of  this  life  peace  within  and  a  fair 
name  without,  with  a  good  hope  for  the  journey  that  shall  bring  me  to  the  gods"  (Disc, 
v.).  This  faith  was  a  Vedic  doctrine.  The  Vcdas  assign  to  souls  as  their  final  dwelling 
the  sky  or  the  sun  (Bergaigne,  f.n  Religion  ve'ilit/uf,  i.  74.  iii.  111-120).  The  old  doctrine 
naturally  reappeared  with  Jesus,  and  in  the  time  of  Julian  all  men,  whether  pagan  or 
Christian,  believed  in  this  ascent  of  souls. 
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at  last  drove  liim  to  anger  against  those  whom  he  could  not 
overcome/  and  who  anathematize  him,  and  in  whom  he  barely 
avoids  seeing  rebellious  subjects.  Then  he  resorted  to  measures 
of  hostility  against  the  Christians,  and  believed  these  measures 
legitimate,  since  he  gave  only  orders  which  he  believed  to  be  just, 
but  which  were  not  so,  by  reason  of  their  inevitable  consequences. 

Already  some  of  the  measures  mentioned  above  appeared  to  be 
the  beginning  of  what  has  been  called  Julian's  persecution,  although 
they  were  only  acts  of  justice  and  wise  administration.  The 
persons  whom  he  had  exjDclled  from  the  palace  or  sent  to  the 
tribunal  at  Chalcedon  had  called  themselves  Christians  without 
deserving  to  be  so  considered.  Those  whom  he  had  deprived  of 
lucrative  privileges,  too  liberally  granted  by  preceding  Emperors, 
were  also  Christians,  but  they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  being 
subjected  to  the  general  law ;  and  when  he  recognized  the  claims 
of  those  who  had  suffered  spoliations  from  the  Christians,  it  is 
equally  true  that  religion  had  not  allowed   the  roljljcrj'. 

His  policy  showed  itself  more  clearly  when  he  deprived  tlie 
bishoiDS  of  A'oluntary  jurisdiction,  and  the  Church  of  the  right  of 
receiving  legacies.  These  rescripts  were  not  included  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  and  could  not  be ;  but  we  have  proof  that  they  were 
promulgated  in  the  following  words  of  Julian  in  his  letter  to  the 
Bostrenians.  "  The  clergy  .  .  .  are  no  longer  permitted  to  act  as 
judges,  or  make  Avills,  or  embezzle  the  estates  of  others  and  ap- 
propriate everything  to  themselves."  He  seemed  to  restore  the 
former  order  and  justice  in  annulling  recent  privileges.  But  in 
giving  back  criminals  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates, and  their  patrimony  to  families,  it  was  in  reality  the  whole 
Avork  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  that  he  sought  to  destroy. 

Constantine  had  very  early  returned  to  the  old  Roman  doctrine 
of  a  state  religion.  Julian  did  the  same  with  a  contrary  result :  in 
his  eyes  polytheism  was  the  national  cult,  and  throughout  his  reign 
the  indulgence  of  the  government  was  towards  the  pagans,  and 
its  severity  towards  the  Christians.     The  decree  concerning  jestitu- 

•  See,  in  the  Misopogon,  in  wliat  .a  sad  condition  he  found  the  pagan  cult  at  Daphne, 
whose  pitiful  celebrant  ])erhai)S  suggested  to  IJouilhet  the  idea  of  his  fine  lines  upon  the 
old  ])riest  bringing  the  Last  sacrifice  to  the  last  altar.  Ucpeatedly  Julian  complains  of  the 
lukew.armness  of  pagan  zeal  {Leilcrs  4,  27,  and  G.'i).  In  Letter  49,  however,  he  congratu- 
lates liimself  on  a  success  which  has  surpassed  his  hopes. 
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tious  presented  this  double  character  of  being  in  appearance  an  act 
of  justice,  and  in  reality  one  of  those  reactionary  measures  which 
exasperate  the  present,  and  do  not  bring  the  past  to  life.  Tem- 
ples were,  like  the  banks  of  modern  times,  places  of  deposit  for 
private  property,  and  in  the  passage  of  centuries  the  devout  had 
accumulated  rich  offerings  there. ^  To  obtain,  by  a  change  of  re- 
ligion, the  right  to  lay  hands  upon  these  treasures,  with  the  aid  of 
a  pious  sedition  followed  by  pillage,  had  been  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation ;  and  we  know  too  well  the  character  of  revolutions  not  to 
be  certain  that,  in  the  confused  state  of  religious  affairs,  guilty 
excesses  were  committed.  We  have  ample  testimony  that  among 
the  sincere  iconoclasts  of  the  time  there  were  not  a  few  marau- 
ders who  pillaged  systematically.-  When  the  government  changed, 
claims  came  in;  cities  complained  that  the  treasures  had  been  stolen 
from  their  temples,  that  the  temples  themselves  had  been  destroyed, 
the  land  on  which  they  stood  confiscated,  and  that  the  jewels  and 
rich  stuffs  with  which  Christian  churches  were  ornamented  were 
thefts  from  the  shrines  of  the  ancient  gods.  Julian,  while  prohib- 
iting acts  of  violence  against  persons,  directed  that  the  possessions 
of  which  the  cities  had  been  deprived  by  the  late  Emperors  should 
be  restored.  To  despoil  the  churches,  the  Christians  clamored, 
was  nothing  less  than  to  authorize  sacrilege.  But  who  had  begun 
it  ?  In  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  populations,  was  it  not  also  a  sac- 
rilegious iniquity  to  despoil  the  temples,  and  also  a  wrong  towards 
those  who  had  enriched  the  temples  with  their  gifts  ?  Spoliations 
of  this  kind  had  taken  place  in  cities  whose  inhabitants  were 
largely  pagan.  At  Heliopolis,  for  instance,  there  were  still  but  a 
small  number  of  Christians  half  a  century  after  the  sanctuary 
of  Venus  had  been  destroyed  there.  Unfortunately,  to  authorize 
these  claims  for  redress  and  direct    recapture    of    the    spoils  taken 

'  See,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  o56,  a  law  of  .Septimius  Severiis  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  same 
<|iiestion  many  papers  of  the  French  School  at  ,\thcn.'!.  Lucian,  in  his  Syrian  Goddes.i, 
10,  mentions  rich  offerings  which  were  continually  arrivinf;  at  the  temple  of  Heliopoli.i 
friim  all  the  countries  situated  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean. 

*  .\nim.  Marcellinus  .shows  the  p.ilace  of  Constantius  full  of  persons  who  had  enriched 
thcmsL-lves  with  the  spoils  of  the  temples:  .  .  .  pnsli  lemplnrum  spolii.s  (.\xii.  4);  according 
to  Libanius,  this  Emperor  gave  away  a  temple  as  he  would  have  given  a  dog,  a  horse. 
or  a  slave;  and  Eunapius,  in  his  Life  of  Aedeaius,  ad  fin.,  relates  the  sack  of  the  Sora- 
pcum,  where  the  assailants  divided  the  offerings  according  to  the  order  established  in  the 
case  of  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  certain  places  lands  belonging  to  the  temples 
hail  been  sold  and  honestly  paiil  for  by  tlic  purchasers.     Cf.   Libanius,   f.rlirr  CJG. 
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from  paganism,  instead  of  empowering  the  state  to  proceed  itself 
in  the  matter,  with  compensations  acceptable  to  both  parties,^  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  local  or  individual  acts  of  violence.  The 
decree  of  Julian  might  have  set  the  whole  Empire  in  a  blaze ;  for 
it  was  a  weapon  of  war  striking  full  at  the  Church,  and  she 
would  have  sought  to  break  it,  had  she  not  already  become  so 
strong  that  in  very  many  places  the  order  established  by  her 
had  been  accepted  by  the  populations.  The  edict  did  not  cause 
a  complete  overthrow,  but  it  produced  tumults  which  wc  shall 
now  see,  —  a  condition  of  disorder  which  should  never  have  been 
brought  on  by  those   who   had  the  charge  of  the  public  peace. 

This  measure  —  in  appearance,  at  least  —  was  one  of  repara- 
tion ;  another  was  manifestly  an  hiiquity.  Julian  forbade  Chris- 
tian instructors  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Greek  authors  in 
the  public  schools,  on  the  ground  that  since  these  authors  con- 
stantly refer  to  the  gods,  it  is  not  suitable  that  men  who  are 
hostile  to  these  divinities  should  speak  falsely  concerning  them,  or 
should  belie  their  own  consciences  by  giving  true  accounts  of  the 
same.-  When  the  Emperor  said  :  "  Men  ought  not  to  turn  our 
own  arrows  against  ourselves,  and  arm  themselves  with  our  books 
in  order  to  fight  with  us,"  he  denied  the  chief  rights  of  religious 
criticism ;  and  when  he  added  :  "  Let  them  expound  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  .  .  .  and  though  it  might  be  proper  to  cure  them  by  force, 
as  if  they  were  afflicted  with  madness,  yet  let  all  be  indulged 
with  that  disease,"  ^  he  insulted  while  he  smote  them,  —  an  un- 
princely  act ;   but  in  this  letter  he  many  times  forgets  the  empe- 

'  Under  like  circumstances  Constantine  had  made  a  more  equitable  decision.  See 
Vol.  VII.  p.  521. 

2  We  have  not  this  document  in  the  form  of  an  edict  inserted  in  the  Code,  for  the  Chris- 
tian Kmperors  naturally  did  not  place  it  there:  it  is  a  long  letter  (No.  42),  and  seems  to  con- 
cern only  the  oflicial  professors  in  the  public  schools,  those  receiving  salaries  from  the  state, 
or  from  the  cities  after  passing  an  examination  before  the  munici]ial  council,  —  a  class  of 
instructors  not  very  numerous,  for  Antoninus  allowed  but  ten  of  them  in  the  largest  cities. 
(See  Voh  V.  pp.  442.)  Julian  concerned  himself  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the 
privileges  granted  them  by  his  predecessors  (Codex  Theod.  xiii.  8,  3-5).  The  Empire  had 
not  an  academic  organization,  by  means  of  which  it  could  control  what  went  on  in  the  inde- 
pendent schools,  and  render  everywhere  effective  the  prohil)ition  which  could  easily  he 
enforced  in  the  public  schools.  In  ancient  times  sucli  a  ipiestion  would  never  have  arisen, 
when  j>ublic  affairs  and  religion  were  the  same;  but  now  there  were  two  religions  in  the 
Empire,  and  Julian  wished  to  put  the  instruction  of  youth  at  the  service  of  the  religion  whicli 
he  preferred.     This  ambition  has  been  shared  by  nearly  all  governments  since  his  time. 

^  Leiler  42.  To  heal  them  he  wotdd,  if  he  could,  have  burned  their  books  (Letter  to 
Ecdicius). 
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ror.  A  pagan  author  who  respects  him  refers  to  this  decree  as 
an  act  of  intolerance  which  it  would  be  well  to  bury  in  eternal 
oblivion.'  The  measure  was  without  effect,  being  continued  in 
force  only  for  a  few  months.      Moreover,   like    the    Hebrews  spoil- 


THE    KVA.NGKI.ISTS.2 

ing  the  Eg}^tians,  the  Cliristians    had    already  stolen    the  gold  of 
Oreece,  and  were  to  adorn  with  it  a  new  world. 

Julian,    wlio    expelled    Christian    instructors    from    the    public 
.schools,  also   closed    to   "  the  Galilaeans "    the   public   offices.     "  It 


*  Amm.  JIarcellinus,  xxii.  10,  ad  Jin.  Victoriniis  at  Rome,  and  Prohaoresius  at  Athens, 
closed  their  fchools,  and  Musonius  was  obliged  to  leave  his  .  .  .  ihoKci  yap  tlvai  p^ptorjni'or 
(Saint  Jerome,  Ckron.  :  Eunai)ius,  Prohaer.).  Orosius  (vii.  30)  speaks  of  numerous  dis- 
missals. It  has  been  said  —  but  this  is  an  error  —  that  he  prohibited  Christian  children  from 
attendintj  the  public  schools.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  persuaded  them  to  it,  if  he  had 
been  able,  since  in  these  .schools  instruction  was  now  iriven  by  pa<ran  professors.  It  was. 
however,  only  instruction  in  the  hi^'hcr  grades.  The  private  and  elementary  schools  were 
numerous. 

-  Bas-relief  of  the  fourth  century  ;  fragment  of  a  great  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  in  its  principal  carving.s,  represents  Jesus  near  a  great  city  and  surrounded  by 
his  twelve  disciples.  Here  the  evangelists  are  represented  clad  in  Kouian  costume,  except 
the  third,  perhaps  Saint  I.uke,  wlio  was  a  Syrian  by  birth. 
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CONTORNIATE   MEDALLION.^ 


is  better,"  he  wrote,  "  to  prefer  the  pious."  In  rovokitionarj^ 
epochs  all  governments  have  followed  the  same  course.  But  an- 
cient though  the  practice  is,  it  is  not  the  less  unjust,  nor  the  less 
impolitic ;  for  it  makes  malecontents  or  else  hypocrites,  and  in  either 

case  the  community  suffers.  These  men, 
whether  sincerely  or  officially  "  pious," 
whom  Julian  seeks  for  and  jjromotes,  will 
manifest  a  compromising  zeal  for  paganism. 
They  will  make  the  Emperor  appear  a  per- 
secutor when  his  firm  resolve  is  to  perse- 
cute no  man.  Fortunatel}',  from  words  to 
acts  the  distance  is  great.  Christians  are 
seen  to  fill  the  highest  offices,  even  those 
which  imply  the  Emperor's  full  confidence,  —  like  the  positions 
held  by  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
two  future  Emperors,  and  by  Jo- 
vian, who  succeeded  Julian  after 
serving  him  as  principal  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Persian  expedition. 
We  therefore  have  the  right  to 
suppose  that  many  other  Chris- 
tians had  remained  in  the  admin- 
istration and  in  the  army,  their 
departure  from  which  would  have 
caused  a  complete  disorganization.^ 

These  edicts  of  Julian  had  been  called  forth  by  a  violent  at- 
tack from  Athanasius.  When  the  Alexandrian  bLshop  saw  pagan- 
ism upon  the  throne,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  concessions  made 

1  Champions  in  the  circus  drawing  their  places  by  lot.  Cf.  Clmrlos  Kobert,  Elufh  sur 
les  Me,lmllons  conlorniatea,  1882.  p.  51.  See,  page  7,  the  same  scene,  on  the  second  i)art 
of  the  bas-relief  found  at  Constantinople. 

-  The  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  a  disiirace  of  V.ilcntinian  on  account  of  religion  ;  but 
the  candid  TiUemont  doubts  this.  Socrates  (iv.  1 )  s.ays  in  effect  the  contrary  ;  and  his  testi- 
mony is  confirmed  by  Zosimus  (iii.  3.^.  ami  iv.  2),  who  tells  ns  that  A'alcntinian  was  sent  by 
.lovian  to  announce  Julian's  death  to  the  legions  in  Pannonia  and  Gaul.  — wlicnce  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  former  was  still  with  the  army,  and  not  in  exile  in  Kgypt  or  at  Melitene,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  The  first  care  of  a  new  Emperor  was  alw.ays  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement in  all  haste  to  the  provinces ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Jovian  took  a  mes- 
senger  who  was  close  at  hand.  When  emperor,  Valentinian  manifosied  no  very  ardent  zeal, 
and  his  wife,  Justina,  an  Arian,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  pagans. 

"  Groom  of  the  circus  driving  four  horses.     From  .\gostini,  Gemmae,  pi.  103. 
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by  the  councils  of  El- 
vira and  Arles,^  and  to 
enforce  again  the  old 
disciplinary  laws  of  the 
Church  which  for  a 
half  century  had  fall- 
en into  neglect.  In 
302  he  called  together 
an  Egyptian  council, 
■which  reasserted  the 
Nicene  creed  as  the 
one  rule  of  faith ;  and 
to  raise  an  impassable 
barrier  between  Chris- 
tians and  pagans,  pro- 
hibited the  former  from 
being  present  at  games 
in  the  circus,  hunts  in 
the  amphitheatre,  and 
scenic  representations 
of  any  kind,  also  from 
taking  part  in  Gentile 
feasts  or  even  entering 
puljlic  inns,  and  from 
tukiug  the  oath  re- 
quired bj'  Roman  law 
in  courts  of  justice. 
As  if  he  sought  to 
make  all  Christians  one 
groat  community  of 
monks,  Athanasius  de- 
clared excommunicate 
ipso  facto  those  who 
served  in  the  army  or 
in   the    administration, 

'  Sec  Vol.  VII.  p.  5.30. 

*  (James  of  the  circus  upon 
the  dyptich  of  Brescia.  Gori, 
Thesaur.  Vcl.  diptychoruin. 


(iAMKs  oi-    rill    (■iurr.«. 
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those  who  should  coniinunicate  with  a  soldier,  a  governor,  a  trader, 
or  a  publican.     It  was  a  challenge,  and  Julian  accepted  it.^ 

This  Emperor  fights  with  both  hands  :  as  monarch  he  decrees, 
as  philosopher  he  argues.  His  great  work  against  Christianity  is 
placed  by  Libanius  above  that  of  Porphyiy,  and  certain  of  his 
arguments  have  been  used  again  by  modern  criticism  or  sarcasm. 
But  while  the  Emperor  was  writing  this  book,  say  the  Church 
historians,  he  whom  Julian  called  the  carpenter's  son  was  putting 
together  the  coffin  in  which  this  unbeliever  and  his  gods  were  to 
be  interred  together.- 

The  measures,  the  words  and  writings  of  Julian  naturally  had 
the  effect  of  uniting  against  him  all  the  Christian  sects  lately  so 
hostile  towards  each  other,  and  of  making  the  pagans  —  who  since 
the  reign  of  Constantine  had  not  dared  to  defend  themselves  — 
feel  that  the  time  fur  reprisals  had  come.  Had  he  lived  longer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  tumults  would  have  occurred, 
although  he  himself  taught  toleration  to  those  about  him,  as  on 
the  occasion  when,  at  the  altar  of  his  gods  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
sacrifice,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  an 
aged  bishop.  His  officers  sought  to  gratify  him  by  using  the  influ- 
ence of  the  government  in  reawakening  paganism,  which  was  fast 
falling  into  decline.  There  were  stately  festivals,  sacred  hymns,^ 
processions  of  young  girls  marching  to  the  temples  flower-laden; 
but  also  there  were  legal  proceedings,  not  always  justified  by  equity 
or  prudence,*  and  on  the  part  of  certain  governors  a  guilty  tol- 
eration of  popular  seditions.^  In  Syria  fermented  countless  germs 
of  trouble.  There  lived  side  by  side  all  races,  all  religions,  all 
sects,  with  their  mortal  hatreds ;  and  between  the  cities  existed 
animosities  centuries  old.     The   inhabitants  of   Gaza,   for  example, 

'  See,  in  the  Archives  des  missions,  1877,  pp.  468  et  seqq.,  the  report  of  M.  Revillout  in 
respect  to  a  mission  for  the  study  of  Coptish  manuscripts  conccrninj;  tlie  Council  of 
.Me.xandria. 

-  Sozomenus,  vi.  2;  Thcodoret,  iii.  23. 

'  See,  in  tlie  Misopor]on,  sect.  23,  the  description  of  one  of  these  pagan  displays.  In  Egypt 
.Julian  organized  what  we  should  call  a  great  school  for  sacred  music.     See  his  Leiler  56. 

*  See  Libanius,  Letters  622,  62-1,  680,  1,057,  and  that  which  he  relates  (('6iV/.  636)  of 
Theodulc,  who  liad  built  a  house  on  the  site  of  a  temple  in  Antioch,  of  Orion  {ibid.  678  and 
730),  and  of  Basiliscus  {ibid.,  GGfl),  who  had  taken  piirt  in  the  pillage  of  temples. 

«  Socrates  (iii.  14)  says:  "  The  governors,  wisliin<;  to  profit  by  the  Emperor's  supersti- 
tion, did  more  harm  to  the  Christians  than  had  Ixcn  ordered  ;  they  demanded  from  them 
•greater  sums  of  money  than  they  ought,  and  used  violence  towards  certain." 
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never  foi'gave  Majunia  for  the  favors  wliich  she  had  received  from 
Constantine.^  They  destroyed  her  chapels,  killed  three  of  her  citi- 
zens in  a  riot,  and  received  no  punishment  for  these  crimes.  In 
Palestine  the  Jews  made  common  cause  with  the  pagans  in  burn- 
ing churches  and  destroying  the  tombs  of  martyrs  ;  many  of  tlu' 
Christians  perished  in  these  riots.  Those  who  relate  these  things 
had  an  interest  and  satisfaction  in  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
them ;  but  Aram.  Marcellinus  says  nothing  on  the  subject  which 
authorizes  us  in  the  belief  that  they  were  less  serious  than  has 
been  asserted,  or  that  they  were  readily  arrested.  In  the  city  of 
Edessa,  Arians  and  Valentinians  had  come  to  blows,  and  the  for- 
mer had  pillaged  the  church  of  the  latter.  Julian  reconciled  them 
by  distributing  to  the  soldiers  the  stolen  treasure,  and  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  Arian  church.  "As  they  are  taught,"  says 
the  Emperor,  •'  in  their  wonderful  law  that  poverty  is  the  easiest 
method  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we,  for  this  purpose 
co-operating  with  them,  have  ordered  all  the  wealth  of  the  church 
of  the  Edessenes  to  be  confiscated  and  given  to  our  soldiers,  and  the 
lands  to  be  annexed  to  our  domains.  Thus  being  poor,  they  may 
become  wise,  and  not  fail  of  that  heavenly  kingdom  to  which  they 
aspire."  ^  This  irony  was  out  of  place  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign 
and  in  a  rescript  which  ended  with  a  menace  of  death  for  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  in  case  these  seditions  should  occur  again. 
At  Damascus,  Berytus,  Epiphania,  and  Emesa,  churches  were  burned 
or  transformed  into  temples.  The  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  refusing  to 
rebuild  a  pagan  sanctuary  destroyed  by  the  Christians,  or  to  fur- 
nish the  sum  necessary  for  its  reconstruction,  was  .shamefully  ill- 
treated  ;  at  Heliopolis  many  Christians  perished,  at  Bostra  there 
were  riots,^  at  Cappadocian  Caesarea  executions.  The  Christians 
in  this  latter  city  had  destroyed,  as  a  direct  insult  to  the  Empe- 
ror, the  last  temple  in  which  their  pagan  fellow-citizens  could  wor- 
ship ;  *  others,  in  Phrygia.  liad  broken,  in  a  consecrated  place,  the 
statues  of   the   gods.      In  all  tliree   cases   the   offenders  were  pun- 

»  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  ,002. 

-  LeKer  43. 

'  In  his  letter  on  this  subject,  Julian  advises  the  populace  to  expel  the  bishop  from  the 
city  as  an  accuser  of  the  people  to  the  Emperor.  The  bishop  had  said  that  the  Christians 
were  restraincii  only  by  his  e.thortations  from  becoming  tumultuous. 

*  Sozomenus,  v.  4. 
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ished  with  deatli.'  The  Christians  represented  these  rioters  as 
martyrs,  and  such  they  were ;  but  the  pagans  could  see  in  them 
only  criminals  justly  punished."  The  Christian  sects  which  had 
suffered  under  Constantius  —  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  the  Nova- 
tians  in  Asia  Minor  —  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  their 
cluirches  as  the  pagans  again  obtained  their  temples.^  These  rival 
competitions  augmented  the  general  disorder,  and  we  can  only 
wonder  that  it  was  not  greater,  amidst  the  violent  excitements 
produced  by  so  many  contending  creeds. 

Springing  up  suddenly,  as  popular  emotions  are  so  apt  to  do, 
these  outbreaks  could  not  be  prevented,  owing  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  local  authorities.  Julian,  who  in  all  his  writings  attests 
his  desire  for  peace,*  was  their  involuntary  author.  He  wished 
gently  to  restore  that  past  which  never  can  ho.  restored ;  but 
scenes  took  place  whicli  remind  one  of  the  sad  occurrences  of 
which  certain  of  the  provinces  of  France  were  the  theatre  less  than 
seventy  years  ago.  The  government,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  had 
again  become  pagan,  appeared  to  authorize  corresponding  acts  of 
violence  with  those  which  Christian  Emperors  had  permitted  or 
ordered ;  and  the  pagans,  in  those  cities  where  they  were  conscious 
of  being  the  stronger  party,  avenged  themselves  for  their  long 
humiliations :  it  is  the  inevitable  law  of  historic  reactions.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  a  persecution,  but  a  series  of  imprudent  measures 
and  angry  words,  in  which  too-zealous  subordinates  saw  an  en- 
couragement to  let  go  on  what  it  suited  them  to  regard  as  a 
legitimate  expiation 


s 


'  Socrates,  iii.  1.5. 

^  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  465,  the  explanation  of  the  crimen  majentnlis. 

'  See  in  Socrates  (iii.  11)  and  in  Sozomenus  (v.  H)  the  disturbances  in  Cyzicus,  where 
the  Orthodox  had  destroyed  the  church  of  the  Novatians. 

*  In  the  Mhnpoi/on,  sect.  2'2,  he  says  that  the  answer  let  loose  against  the  impious  (the 
Christians)  raged  much  more  fiercely  than  he  had  himself  wished;  and  in  sect.  27,  enumerating 
ihe  favors  he  had  granted  the  city  of  Antioch,  he  says:  "In  that  which  concerns  one  Christ,  I 
have  made  you  all  the  concessions  which  you  could  expect  from  a  ruler  who  desires  only  the 
good  of  all  men."  Sozomenus,  however,  accuses  him  of  blaming  the  govcnmr  fur  wishing  to 
pimish  the  ringleaders  in  a  riot;  and  we  shall  see  later  that  he  himself  did  nut  punish  the 
Miurilcr  of  Bi'hop  Ceorge  at  .Mexandria. 

^  Vi.  II.  Uendall,  who  has  examined  one  by  one  the  facts  called  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
acts  of  persecution,  concludes  this  investigation  with  tlie  following  words:  "On  judicial  survey 
of  the  whole  evidence  in  array,  it  is  just  to  conclndc:  I,  That  no  organized  or  wide-si)rcad 
persecution  jirevailed  during  Julian's  reign  ;  2,  that  the  sporadic  instances  which  occurred 
were  in  almost  every  case  provoked,  and  in  part  excused,  by  aggressive  acts  of  Christians; 
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The  Western  provinces  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in  this 
religious  strife  ;  at  least  we  hear  of  no  agitation  in  that  quarter, 
except  it  be  the  disturbance  made  in  Gaul  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed  rather  than  that  of 
Rimini.  The  East,  where  the  question  of  Arianism  had  been  so 
hotly  contested,  appeared  to  Julian  the  great  Christian  fortress, 
and  he  believed  that  when  that  had  fallen,  all  the  rest  would  go 
with  it. 

The  opponents  whom  Julian  attacked  were  his  superiors  in 
strength,  for  already  the  mighty  theologians  were  at  work,  or 
were  preparing  for  their  task,  who  overthrew  the  ancient  world 
■iind  began  to  build  a  new  social  edifice,  —  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  The  great  men  of  this  period 
were  inevitably  drawn  to  the  side  of  Christianity ;  the  pupils  of 
Plato  and  Porphyry  found  in  the  Gospels  a  living  God,  who  ex- 
plained for  them  the  Alexandrian  abstractions,  and  permitted  them 
to  pass  beyond  the  hypostases  of  philosophy  into  the  contempla- 
tions of  faith.  The  history  of  the  great  theologians  of  the  fourth 
century  shows  the  influence  that  the  Church  exercised,  even  amid 
high  social  conditions,  by  its  doctrine  of  detachment  from  the 
Avorld.  Saint  Ambrose  lays  down  a  great  civil  office  to  accept 
the  episcopate ;  Paulinus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  allows  himself 
to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  Nola ;  Chrysostom,  son  of  a  general  in 
the  army,  flees  to  the  desert  to  escape  the  worldly  distinction 
which  his  birth  promised  bim  ;  Basil,  who  also  was  in  a  position 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  honors,  sells  his  possessions  and  distributes 
the  money  among    the    poor   and  embraces  a  monastic    life,   draw- 

•f.  that,  while  culpably  condoning  some  pagan  excesses,  the  Emperor  steadily  set  his  face 
-T^ainst  persecution  :  4,  that  he  never  authorized  any  execution  on  the  ground  of  religion  ; 
that,  where  his  conduct  amounted  to  pcr.sccution,  he  did  not  abjure,  but  set  a  strained  inter- 
pretation on  the  laws  of  toleration  which  he  professed  "  (The  Emperor  Julian,  Paganism,  and 
I'hrialianili/,  p.  202).  A.  Xaville  (Jiilien  I'Aposlat  el  sa  philosophie  dii  poli/llie'isme)  shares 
this  opinion :  "  We  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  reign  is  one  of  those  in  which  rcli- 
'.jious  liberty  was  most  respected."  Saint  Jerome  says,  in  his  Chrnnirle :  Blamla  perseculio 
illiciens  magii  quant  impellent  ad  sacrijicandum.  Another  ecclesiastical  writer,  Socrates,  says 
distinctly  (Hist.  eccl.  iii.  12)  that  Julian  forbore  to  impose  tortures  and  punishnuMits  upon  the 
<'hristians,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  this  persecution  was  a  short  and  feeble  attack  of 
I  he  devil;  Saint  Chrysostom  speaks  only  of  teachers  of  schools  prohibited  from  the  exercise 
of  their  profession,  and  physicians  and  soldiers  discharged  ;  and  Bossuet  esteems  Julian's 
•jovernment  eiiuitablc  (/>t.s<-.   sur  I'Hisl.  nnir.,   1st  part,  chap.  xi.). 
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ing  up  for  it  a  code  of  regulations  still  in  force  in  the  monas- 
teries of  the  East.  Gregory,  son  of  a  bishop  and  the  successor  to 
the  paternal  dignity,  persuades  his  brother,  Julian's  physician  and 
much  trusted  by  the  Emperor,  to  refuse  the  senatorial  rank  and 
fortune  rather  than  abandon  his  faith.  What  mattered  to  these 
noble  minds,  inheritors  of  all  the  grace  of  the  Greek  genius,  the 
edict  withdrawing  from  Christians  the  right  to  teach  ?  Tlie  Em- 
peror may  close  the  schools;  the  letters,  the  discourses,  and  the 
poems  of  these  men  are  a  new  literature,  read  everywhere,  full  of 
life  and  splendor,  which  has  quite  another  charm  than  the  endless 
commentaries  of  the  rhetoricians  upon  the  ancient  Homer,  —  faded 
flowers  now,  without  perfume  or  color.  The  Church  begins  to 
assume  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  Julian,  with  his 
superannuated  philosophy  and  his  gods  icy  with  the  chill  of  the 
tomb,  cannot  dispute  it  with  her. 

"We  have  the  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  Greece,"  he  .said; 
"  you  have  ignorance  and  rusticity."  And  Gregory  Nazian/xm 
replies  to  him  :  "  Wealth,  honor,  authority,  —  all  these  earthly 
ad\'antages,  which  vanish  like  a  dream,  we  abandon  to  you  ;  but 
we  keep  the  gift  of  eloquence."  And  they  did  keep  it.  Listen 
to  Saint  Basil  describing  the  retreat  where  his  poetic  genius  lived 
with  Nature  and  with  God :  ''  My  dwelling  is  upon  a  hill-top. 
which  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  where  many  streamlets  rise, 
and.  falling  over  the  rocks  in  cascades,  unite  to  form  a  considerable 
brook,  of  which  the  fish  furnish  me  with  abundant  food  at  all 
times.  I  look  down  over  the  valley  which  lies  beneath  mo.  more 
beautiful  than  ever  was  Calypso's  island,  and  full  of  flowers  and 
the  singing  of  birds.  Here  I  enjoy  tranquillity,  that  greatest  of 
all  blessings.  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  cities,  and  I 
hear  only  the  sounds  made  b}-  the  hunters  who  come  into  the 
forest ;  for  we  have  also  wild  animals,  not  bears  and  wolves  as 
upon  3'our  mountains,  l)ut  deer,  hares,  and  wild  goats.  Here  I 
would  gladly  remain,  as  Alcmaeon  tarried  when  at  last  he  had 
found  the  Echinades."  ^  From  this  cheerful  landscape  his  eyes 
are  lifted  to  Him  who  made  it.  He  loves  to  contemplate  the 
stars,  —  "the  flowers  which  God's  hand  has  scattered  through  inli- 
nite  space ; "   and   he   exclaims :  '"  If  the  things    that  are  seen  are 

'  In  3G0  Gregory  visilcil  his  friend  in  this  il<'li'jlitfnl  rcti-ciit. 
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SO  beautiful,  what  must  the  unseen  be !  If  the  perishable  sun 
brightens  all  with  its  light,  what  must  be  the  Sun  of  Divine 
Righteousness!"  In  his  Ilexameron  —  an  explanation  of  the  six 
days  of  Genesis  —  and  in  his  Homilies  upon  the  Psalms,  the  Greek 
inspiration  mingles  with  that  which  descends  from  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  and  some  of  his  letters  have  a  truly  Attic  grace.  "  Every- 
thing comes  in  its  season,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  —  "  the  flowers 
in  spring,  the  ripe  corn  in  summer,  fruit  in  autumn  ;  the  winter 
fruits  are  conversations  with  one's  friends."  ^ 

Basil,  the  first  in  date  of  the  great  Christian  orators,  was 
poetical  in  his  eloquence ;  in  many  of  the  innumerable  verses  -  of 
his  friend  Gi'egory  Nazianzen  we  find  a  pensive  sadness  not  at  all 
native  to  that  violent  and  passionate  age.  '■  My  soul,"  Gregory 
exclaims,  "  whence  comest  thou  ?  Who  has  bidden  thee  to  carry 
about  a  corpse  ?  To-day  a  man,  to-morrow  I  shall  be  but  dust. 
If  thou  art  indeed  a  celestial  being,  0  my  soul !  teach  it  to  me. 
One  man  weeps  for  his  country  desolated  by  war ;  another,  for 
his  house  burned  by  fire  from  heaven ;  the  maid  in  her  bridal 
attire  laments  over  the  dead  body  of  him  who  should  have  been 
her  husband ;  the  mother,  who  has  lost  her  son  now  grown  to 
manhood,  suffers  keener  pangs  than  tliose  of  cliildbirtli.  And 
thou,  my  soul,  what  lamentation  shall  be  fitting  for  thy  loss  !  I 
shall  lose  the  fame  of  eloquence,  the  pride  of  station,  pleasures, 
wealth ;  I  shall  leave  behind  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  — 
brilliant  crown  of  the  earth! — and,  an  icy  corpse,  with  fillets  wrapped 
about  my  head,  I  shall  be  stretched  upon  a  bed  ;  and  after  that, 
under  the  stone  of  the  tomb,  awaiting  destruction.  But  it  is  not 
for  this  that  my  soul  is  filled  with  anxiety ;  I  tremble  only  before 
the  justice  of  God."  And  he  goes  on  in  this  strain.  Finally,  he 
cannot  endure  his  uncertainties ;  he  turns  away  from  them,  and 
hope  springs  up  again  in  his  heart.  "  Now  there  is  darkness  ; 
soon  there  will  be  the  truth ;  then,  contemplating  God,  thou  shalt 

>  Letter  13. 

'  More  than  thirty  thousand  lines,  —  which  indicates  that  there  is  mucli  more  prose  ii> 
thera  than  poetry.  The  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  sometimes  so  eloquent,  have  the 
endless  fluency  of  their  race.  Usually  pupils  of  Libanius  or  Ilimerius,  they  retained  from 
the  teaching  of  the  rhetoricians  the  excessive  use  of  comparisons  and  figures,  together  with 
something  of  Orient.il  em[>liasis.  But  being  sustained,  as  they  were,  by  a  mighty  reality,  their 
rhetoric,  although  too  highly  colored,  was  often  the  brilliant  decoration  of  lofty  and  severe 
ideas. 
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DOUBLE-HEADED    EAGLE.* 


know  all  things."^  Like  brave  soldiers  who  have  gained  posses- 
sion of  their  adversaries'  weapons,  and  use  them  to  better  advan- 
tage, Gregory  and  Basil  captivated  by  the  charm  of  their  language 
even  the  most  famous  pagan  rhetorician  of  the  time,  Libanius, 
who  had  been  one  of  their  masters,^  and  now  remained  their  friend. 

Basil,  when  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia  in  oG9,  was  still 
accustomed  to  send  pupils 
from  that  province  to  Liba- 
nius, and  he  wrote  thus  to 
him  :  '•  I  have  read  your  ora- 
tion, 0  most  learned  of  men  ! 
and  I  admire  it.  0  muses ! 
0  eloquence  !  0  Athens  ! 
what    gifts    ye    bestow    on 

t    "  3 


those  who  love  you 
These  Christian  disciples  of 
Plato  and  Homer  took  pos- 
session of  half  of  the  domain  of  art,  and  their  writings,  which  prob- 
ably contributed  to  save  from  destruction  a  portion  of  the  classic 
literature,  continue  to  defend  that  which  remains  to  us  of  it 
against  those  who  would  be  blinded  by  excess  of  light. 

These  fragments  present  but  one  side  of  their  genius,  the 
side  to  which  we  call  attention  to  show  that  a  new  source  of 
poetry  had  been  opened,  and  to  demonstrate  that  Julian's  decree 
as  to  the  schools  was  doubly  a  mistake,  —  first,  as  being  unjust; 
secondly,  as  being  ineffectual. 

'  Yillomain,  L'lStoqucncc  clirelicnne  au  quntrieme  silcle  :  De  Brotjlie,  op.  laud,  (book  v.), 
of  wliick  an  entire  chapter  (the  second)  is  devoted  to  Saint  Basil ;  Fialon,  Etiule  sur  Saint 
Basile. 

2  Socrates,  iv.  2G.  s  Basil,  Letter  353. 

*  Bas-relief  found  in  Cappadocia.  Tcxicr,  Voy.  en  Asie  Mineure,  pi.  78.  The  Moham- 
medan K'jiends  seem  to  have  made  the  double-headed  e.asjle,  tlie  Ilanca,  the  emblem  of 
omnipotence,  "for  he  carries  ofT  the  elephant  and  the  l)iitTalo  as  the  kite  carries  off  a 
mouse."  The  Turks  placed  this  ancient  Persian  symbol  on  their  standards;  the  Turcomans 
of  Palestine,  on  their  coins;  and  later  the  (ierman  Emiierors,  in  their  armorial  bearings. 
By  a  singular  freak  of  fortune  the  Turkish  race  saw  itself,  at  Belgrade,  at  Lepanto,  and 
at  Peterwaradin,  debarred  entrance  into  tlie  West  by  that  very  ea'.;le  which  had  led  it  to 
victory  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Eujihrates  and  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  (De  Longiicrier, 
CEuvres,  i.  102). 
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We  have  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  works  which  have  given 
to  Gregory  the  surname  of  the  Tiieologian  (QeoXoyo?) ;  but  we 
ought  to  add  that  this  bishop  —  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  mind, 
a  poetic  nature  delicate  and  nervous  —  suffered  more  than  others 
from  the  armed  resurrection  of  the  enemy  whom  the  Christians 
had  believed  destroyed,  and  that  his  passionate  Invectives  against 
Julian,  and  his  poem  against  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  a  character  of  irascibility  which  religious  polemics 
early  assumed  and  have  retained  to  this  day. 

Saint  Ephraem  was  a  friend  of  Basil ;  but  there  is  nothing 
Greek  either  in  his  language  or  his  ideas,  he  is  entirely  Biblical 
and  Oriental.  He  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Syrian  language,  like  one 
of  the  old  prophets,  except  that  in  him  mercy  and  charity  take 
the  place  of  wrath  and  denunciation.  He  has  the  fruitful,  inex- 
haustible imagination  of  the  Oriental  story-tellers,  and  the  subtle 
forms  of  Arab  poetry.  His  verses  were  repeated  all  the  way  from 
the  Mediterranean  seashore  to  the  mountains  of  Persia ;  long  after 
his  time  they  continued  to  be  sung,  and  it  is  possible  are  at  this 
day  recited  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  on  occasion  of  funeral 
rites. ^  Saint  Ephraem  represents  the  popular  poetry,  completing 
with  dramatic  or  tender  imagination  the  severe  work  of  the  the- 
ologian, and  employing  the  two  great  Christian  forces,  love  and 
charity,  in  uniting  souls  which  disputes  of  doctors  and  of  synods 
tend  to  sepai'ate.^  This  Syrian  enthusiast,  this  poet  who  knew 
not  Athens,  extols,  however,  like  Basil  and  Gregory,  profane  learn- 
ing. "  0  man  !  "  he  says,  "  read  carefully  books,  that  thou  mayst 
obtain  wisdom  fi'om  them.  Knowledge  weaves  a  crown  for  those 
who  love  her,  and  makes  them  sit  upon  a  kingly  throne." 

Synesius,  that  eccentric  bi.shop,  the  devoted  friend   of  Hypatia, 

'  A  long  and  very  beautiful  Lamenlnlion  by  this  author  is  translated  by  JI.  Dabas  in 
his  Miinoirc  sur  i/tiel'jue.i  pne'sie.i  de  S.  Eplirem.  The  account  that  Ephraem  gives  of  his 
first  meeting  with  .Saint  Basil  shows  him  as  the  clairvoyant,  in  modern  parlance,  whose  recol- 
lections take  the  form  of  voices  that  he  has  heanl,  and  apparitions  that  he  has  seen.  "  When 
I  was  in  Cappadocia  a  voice  said  to  me:  'Rise,  Ephraem;  go  and  eat  thoughts!'  I  said, 
•Where  shall  I  find  them,  Lord?'  And  the  voice  replied:  'Go  to  my  house;  thou  wilt  there 
see  a  royal  vase  (y^no-iXfioi',  a  play  upon  the  word  Basil)  full  of  the  food  that  thou  requirest.'  " 
Ephraem  obeyed,  and  went  to  the  church ;  from  the  porch  he  perceived  a  priest  addressing 
the  people;  on  the  shoulder  of  the  priest  a  dove  whispered  in  his  ear  the  words  that  he 
should  speak,  etc.     (Dc  Broglie.  op.  laud.  v.  182). 

^  Grcf;ory  Nazianzen  was  not  in  favor  of  too-frequent  synods ;  he  believed  that  discus- 
sions give  birth  to  heresies. 

VOL.  viir.  IS 
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and  so  ardent  a  lover  of  pagan  culture,  also  composed  much  poetry  ; 
but  he  belongs  to  the  subsequent  generation. 

He  who  was  to  take  the  first  rank,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  by  his  melodious  speech  and 
his  often  angry  eloquence,  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  was  at  this 
time  a  boy,-^  who  had  as  yet  written  nothing.  He  would,  how- 
ever, already  have  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life  had  ho  not 
been  dissuaded  by  his  mother,  Anthusa,  who,  left  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  had  been  unwilling  to  remarry,  devoting  her  life 
exclusively  to  her  son.  ''M}-  son,"  she  says,  "my  only  consola- 
tion has  been  to  see  in  your  face  the  likeness  of  him  whom  T 
have  lost.  I  ask  this  favor  of  you :  do  not  make  me  a  second  time 
a  widow ;  wait  until  I  shall  be  dead.  When  you  have  buried  me. 
laying  my  remains  beside  those  of  your  father,  then  do  what  pleases 
you,  travel  in  remote  lands  and  upon  any  sea  ;  but  while  I  live, 
endure  my  presence."  ^  Gentle  and  tender  words  are  these  of  a 
mother  who,  like  many  Christian  Avomen  of  the  time,  exercised  a 
religious  influence  over  her  son  ;  but  this  woman  believed  that 
salvation  was  not  irreconcilable  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  family  life. 

A  religion  whose  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  among  whose 
earliest  believers  were  holy  women  who  hung  upon  the  Lord's 
words,  who  followed  him  to  Calvary,  who  announced  his  resur- 
rection,—  was  sure  to  appeal  to  those  whom  Nature  has  made  to 
love.  In  times  of  persecution  they  furnished  martyrs  to  the  faith, 
and  now  the}'  were  its  apostles.  Macrina.  sister  of  Saint  Basil, 
herself  an  ardent  believer,  snatched  their  brother,  Gregory  N3-ssen, 
from  Plato  and  led  him  to  Christ.  The  mother  of  Gregory'  Nazi- 
anzen,  Nonna,  to  convert  her  husband,  by  day  related  to  him  the 
Gospel  narratives,  and  at  night  lulled  his  sleep  with  sacred  sing- 

>  His  birth  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  .Tan.  14,  347.  He  was,  like  Basil  and  Gregory, 
the  pupil  of  Libanius,  who  on  his  death-bed  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  should  have  left  uiy 
school  to  Ji)hn  h.id  not  the  Christians  stolen  him  from  us  "  (Sozomenus,  viii.  2).  Later  it 
was  said  of  him  :  "  It  wore  better  the  sun  ."should  lose  his  rays  than  Chrysostom  his  words." 
The  surname  applied  to  him  signifies  the  Golden-mouthed. 

-  In  his  treatise  Trtpi  'Upoxrivris,  i.  2,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  edition  of  Montfaucon.  Chrysostom, 
like  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  Nyssen,  had  a  disturbed  episcopate  (.'508-403).  His 
violent  language  caused  him  to  be  deposed  from  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  exiled  into  a 
severe  climate,  where  he  met  his  death.  He  suffered,  however,  in  a  just  cause;  he  had 
refused  to  condemn  the  writings  of  Ori^cn,  and  was  full  of  gentleness  towards  heretics, 
asserting  that  we  should  strive  against  doctrines,  and  not  against  persons. 
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ing,  that  she  might  lead  his  mind  to  pious  visions.  And  liow 
remarkable  was  the  zeal  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Saint  Augustine ; 
of  Fabiola,  who  employed  her  wealth  in  founding  a  hospital  ;  of 
Marcella  and  Felicitas,  the  correspondents  of  Saint  Jerome ;  of 
Demetrias,  the  richest  heiress  in  Rome,  who  entered  a  convent  in 
Carthage ;  of  the  devout  Eustochia  and  her  mother  Paula,  '■  that 
daughter  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  who,  preferring  Bethlehem 
to  Rome,  exchanged  the  gold  of  her  adornments  for  a  cabin  in 
Judaea  I "  ' 

Other  laborers  wrought  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  new  religion,  which  called  the  flesh  accursed,  condemned  life 
to  be  but  a  preparation  for  death.  This  doctrine  made  men  monks.^ 
While  the  leaders  were  organizing  Christendom  into  a  body,  pow- 
erful through  unity  of  dogma  and  discipline,  many  of  those  to 
wliom  it  was  taught  that  the  flesh  is  the  soul's  prison,  and 
the  contemplative  life  the  ideal  of  perfection,  had  fled  into  soli- 
tude, there  to  hasten  by  macerations,  both  of  body  and  spirit, 
their  reunion  with  God.  Daily  the  devout  listened  to  maledictions 
of  the  flesh  and  praise  of  the  ascetic  life.  All  the  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century  urged  men  into  this  path :  Basil,  Ephraera, 
and  Jerome  by  their  instructions  and  example  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen 
by  his  poems  and  sermons ;  Ambrose  and  Saint  Jerome  by  their 
books  and  their  letters  on  the  merits  of  virginity ;  Athanasius  by 
the  important  part  he  assigned  to  the  monks  in  his  struggle  with 
three  Emperors.^      To  him  the  anchorites  of  the  Thebaid  were  the 

'  It  is  Saint  .Terome  who  pcives  Paula  tliis  illustrious  ancestry;  but  as  lie  also  cills  lier 
Ar/amemnonis  itirlijla  proles,  we  may  regard  the  other  statement  with  doubt.  Convents  at  this 
time  were  becoming  numerous.  Saint  Ambrose  wrote  in  377  his  tliree  books  on  Virghiity ; 
his  sister,  like  tlie  daughter  of  Paula,  consecrated  herself  to  the  Lord. 

-  In  respect  to  pagan  and  .lewish  monks  and  hermits,  see  the  monograph  of  M.  Brunei 
de  Presles  on  the  Serape'on  ile  Memphis.  Ancient  Egypt  had  also  its  holy  virsins.  Plu- 
tarch dedicates  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris  to  a  consecrated  virgin.  A  hieroglyphic 
inscription  in  the  Louvre  mentions  an  abbess  of  the  recluses  of  Ammon,  and  a  fortunate 
accident  has  preserved  to  us  the  anathemas  pronounced  by  a  pious  Egyptian  woman 
against  her  son  who  had  become  a  Christian  (Hevillout,  C'ntirs  de  lant/ue  demoliijue,  p.  31). 
Paganism  had  also  its  literary  women,  who  honored  philosdphy  and  followed  its  pre- 
cepts. Of  these  the  most  famous  are  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  .\sclepigenia  of  .Athens,  her 
rival,  Aedesia  (.Suidas,  s.  v.  Dnmnscius),  Sosipatra,  of  whom  Eunapius  says  that  she  was 
learned,  rich,  and  beautiful  (edit.  Didot,  p.  4G1),  etc.  In  respect  to  the  monks  of  Egypt  and 
their  miracles,  see  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  23. 

'  At  the  same  time  this  ardent  friend  of  the  monks  is  not  unaware  of  the  peculiar  ego- 
tism which  is  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of   this   solitary  devotion.     "  What  answer  will  vou 
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true  people  of  God.  When  he  contemplates  their  monasteries 
scattered  along  the  mountain  side,  he  is  seized  with  Balaam's 
enthusiasm,  and  exclaims :  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob, 
and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel  !  "  ^ 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  goes  even  further ;  he  sacrifices  his  own 
daughter  to  the  new  faith.  In  order  to  deter  her  from  a  mar- 
riage  which  unites  all  worldly  advantages,  he  writes  her  a  letter 
in  which  paternal  affection  conceals  under  a  flowery  garb  the 
bishop's  severity.  He  would  have  for  Abra  only  the  Divine  Spouse. 
"  that  Youth  of  marvellous  beauty,  richer  than  all  the  rich  of 
this  world,  who  promises  his  bride  a  wonderful  robe  which  ren- 
ders sickness  and  old  age  and  death  unknown."  Saint  Jerome 
cannot  allow  a  mother's  heart  to  his  penitents.  Paula  abandons 
her  children  for  seclusion  from  the  world ;  on  news  that  one  of 
them  is  dead,  she  weeps  because  she  had  deserted  the  girl,  and 
Saint  Jei'ome  says  to  her  with  severity ;  '•  This  grief  saddens  the 
heart  of  Jesus."  And  he  gives  her  as  an  example  Saint  Melanie, 
who,  losing  her  husband  and  two  children  on  the  same  day,  sheds 
not  a  tear,  but  says,  smiling :  '•  Henceforth  I  shall  be  more  free  to 
serve  the  Lord."  It  is  a  fierce  and  ardent  faith,  which,  while  it 
merits  lieaven,  loses  earth. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  Anthony  had  withdrawn 
into  the  desert ;  he  was  merely  a  hermit  ;  Hilario,  Pachoniius, 
Macarius,  Saint  Basil,  and  others  organized  the  cenobitic  life, 
and  Martin,  a  legionary  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  founded  in 
Gaul  the  first  monastery.^     Other  religions    had   known   this  spirit 

make,"  he  writes  to  one  of  tliem  who  refused  the  (hilies  of  the  episcopate,  "if  von  leave  the 
people  without  the  bread  of  life  upon  wliieh  von  yourself  are  feeding?  When  the  Lord  eom- 
eth,  what  can  you  say  to  him  in  your  own  instilication  '!"  (Leller  to  Draa/nliiis.)  His  Li/i'  ij 
Saint  Anthony  has  made  the  legendary  reputation  of  this  singular  personage,  who  was 
e.\tremely  iffnorant,  but  had  the  second  sight  which  accompanies  hallucination.  Athanasins 
dares  not  in  his  own  person  relate  the  marvellous  and  terrible  things  which  took  place  in  the 
cell  of  the  anchorite,  but  lie  makes  Saint  Anthony  himself  recite  to  the  assembled  monks  (he 
story  of  his  conflicts  with  Satan,  or  of  his  too  fascinating  visions. 

1  \_Numhers,  .\xiv.  24.]  Athanasius,  Life  of  Saint  Ai)t!i(>ni/,  -14.  Upon  the  religious  con- 
ilition  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  see  the  curious  biograpliy  of  Senuti  the  Pro])hct,  analyzed  from 
a  Coptic  manuscript  by  M.  Kevillout  in  the  Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  retiriions,  vol.  viii.  No.  4, 
pp.  401  f^  seiji- 

"  .Saint  Basil  greatly  preferred  for  the  monks  a  life  in  common  rather  thaji  that  of 
the  hermits.  His  rule  divides  the  time  among  prayer,  manual  labor,  and  study.  His 
monks  aided  the  secular  clergy  in  i)reaching,  and  in  their  houses  the  traveller  and  the 
poor  could  always  find  help. 
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of  self-renunciation,,  but  Christianity  alone  made  it  an  element  of 
power.  In  the  monasteries  her  most  useful  soldiers  were  trained, 
—  that  body  of  men  who  so  often  did  her  vast  service,  and  also 
at  certain  epochs  were  pioneers  of  civilization  and  of  scholar- 
ship, and  in  every  age  offered  asylums  where  noble  hearts  felt 
themselves  nearer  God,  and  where  others  found  a  living  grave 
wherein  to  hide  their  griefs  and  their  despair.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  Egypt  alone  had  seven  or  eight  hundred 
monks.  How  many  others  there  were  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  in 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Africa !  '•  The  cities  were  depopulated 
to  fill  the  deserts."  ^  These  monks  had  austere  virtues,  some- 
times vices,  with  which  Saint  Ephraem  reproaches  them,  and  eccen- 
tricities of  costume,  language,  and  conduct  w^iich  oft'ended  Saint 
Jerome,^  but  were  held  by  the  people  as  marks  of  sanctity.  Vol- 
untar}-  poverty,  like  that  of  the  Buddhists  or  of  the  Franciscan 
friars,  has  often  won  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  who  love  this 
ostentatious  contempt  for  the  good  things  they  themselves  can 
never  hope  to  possess  ;  and  the  self-denial  of  the  monks  seemed  a 

'  Saint  Augustine,  who  by  his  preaching  propagated  the  monastic  order  in  .Africa, 
shows  in  his  treatise  on  tlie  Morals  of  the  Chtirc/i  the  great  number  of  religious  couuiiu- 
nitie>  which  had  been  formed  throughout  tlie  Roman  world.  The  Emperors  early  took 
the  alarm  at  this  desertion  from  the  social  life :  Qiiklam  igitaviae  scctatures,  deserlis  civi- 
lalum  muneribus,  caplanl  soliludines  ac  secreta,  el  specie  retigionis,  cum  coetibus  monazonlon 
cont/reganlur.  Hos  .  .  .  erui  e  latebris  .  .  .  mamlai-lmus  .  .  .  {Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  63, 
anno  36.J).  See  also  the  very  curious  canons  of  the  Council  of  Gangres  in  376,  several  of 
which  are  a  condemnation  of  the  excesses  of  the  ascetic  life  and  of  the  abandonment  of 
family  obligations. 

-  His  Letters  to  Eustochius,  to  the  monk  Rusticus,  and  others,  are  severe  upon  the 
vices  of  the  monks,  —  gluttony  and  lewdness  ;  but  in  many  other  letters  he  extols  the  merits 
of  the  solitary  life.  The  African  Church  was  disturbed  by  discussions  whether  the  mo- 
nastic life  should  be  one  of  idleness  or  of  industry,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  idleness  of 
the  wandering  monks.  Saint  Augustine  in  his  De  Opere  monacliorum,  and  in  his  Eiiarra- 
lioiics  in  I'sahiiuiii  CXXXJ/.,  blames  this  pious  inactivity;  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  he  writes  against  "  those  hypocrites  who,  in  the  dress  of  monks,  wander  about 
the  provinces,  carrying  pretended  relics,  amulets,  preservatives,  and  expecting  alms  to  feed 
their  lucrative  poverty  and  recompense  their  pretended  virtue."  One  of  his  correspond- 
ents, the  tribune  Marcellinus,  makes  the  objection  that  Christianity,  teaching  that  men 
shoulil  not  resist  the  evil-doer,  and,  to  him  that  takclh  away  the  coat,  should  give  the 
cloak  also,  were  advancing  a  doctrine  of  morals  contrary  to  the  civil  law.  This  was  in 
advance  the  argument  of  B.ayle,  that  sincere  Christian  believers  could  not  found  a  state 
capable  of  enduring.  It  is  true  that  an  anchorite  is  not  a  citizen,  and  that  he  withdraws 
himself  from  the  aims  of  society.  But  the  human  mind  is,  happily,  illogical.  Christians 
have  been  as  good  citizens  and  as  brave  soldiers  as  a  state  could  wish  to  have ;  and 
counsels  of  abnegation  are  always  useful,  although  the  precept  to  turn  the  left  cheek  to 
him  who  smites  the  right,  has  no  more  put  an  end  to  war  than  the  prohibition  against 
usury  has  brought  business  to  a  stand. 
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testimony  to  the  power  within  them  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit,  and 
also  an  expiation  of  the  crimes  of  the  age  which  they  coukl  not 
prevent.  Accordingly,  they  were  extremely  popular  :  for  their 
superior  officers,  the  bishops,  they  were  discreet  and  valuable  mes- 
sengers ;  for  the  laity  in  stormy  times  they  were  ardent  auxilia- 
ries against  pagans  and  heretics.  "  Without  the  monks,"  says 
Sozoinenus,^  "  the  East  would  have  remained  Arian.  On  one  occa- 
sion live  hundred  of  them,  summoned  to  Egypt"  by  the  archbishop, 
came  very  near  killing  the  prefect."  Fasting,  ecstasy,  visions 
taken  for  realities,  gave  them  a  robust  credulity ;  and  in  their 
cells  the  Church  again  recovered  that  power  of  miracle-working 
which  no  longer  was  manifested  among  the  secular  clergy,  now 
that  they  lived  in  the  open  light  of  day. 

But  of  all  these  adversaries  the  most  formidable  were  the  new 
ideal  —  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  love  to  one's  fellow-men,  which 
Christianity  had  substituted  for  the  old  ideal  of  absolute  devotion 
to  the  earthly  country  —  and  that  discipline  of  the  Church  which 
by  means  of  the  Christian  sacraments  held  the  believer  at  the 
most  important  moments  of  his  life.  When  the  cities  had  lost 
even  the  shadow  of  their  old  privileges,  another  liberty,  the 
right  of  choosing  tlieir  religious  leaders  and  of  discussing  the 
points  of  their  faith,  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  communities  and 
the  councils ;  religion  restored  a  part  of  what  political  events 
had  taken  away,  and  the  episcopal  office  gave  back  to  certain 
of  the  great  families  the  influence  of  which  for  a  long  time  they 
had  been  entirely  deprived.^  This  further  explains  the  power  of 
the  Church,  democratic  at  its  base,  aristocratic  at  its  summit,  and 
thus  gathering  into  its  own  hands  all  the  strongest  social  forces. 

Observe  also  that  it  was  not  at  all  distracted  from  its  religious 

'  vi.  27.  Eunapius  (Aedes.)  attributes  the  fall  of  paf;anism  to  tlie  monks.  Concern- 
ing their  alleged  miracles,  see  Socrates,  iv.  24. 

^  Socrates,  vii.  14. 

'  Before  being  bishop,  Ambrope  had  been  a  governor,  Paulinus  of  Nola  a  consul, 
Nectariiis  a  praetor,  Synesius  the  richest  citizen  of  the  Cyrenaica,  etc.  The  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  episcopal  elections  is  constantly  noticeable  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Also,  however,  we  observe  the  tendency  of  the  great  bishoi)s  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  popular  franchise.  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  seek  to  have  the  elec- 
tion made  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  —  which  would  place  it  under  the  direction  and  influ- 
ence of  the  metropolitan.  "  These  are  our  affairs,"  said  the  elder  Gregory  to  the  governor 
of  C.iesarea ;  and  Basil  wrote :  "  It  is  God's  right  to  designate  those  who  shall  represent 
him  upon  earth"  ((Jregory,  i.  SOU,  310  (Billy);  Basil,  LeUerx  ■>><  and  2.10). 
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work  by  the  patriotic  duties  which  had  been  the  very  life  of  the  old 
Roman  society.  Saint  Basil  wrote  :  •'  The  monks  have  shown  me 
how  a  man  can  be  a  stranger  to  the  concerns  of  this  world,  and 
live  only  in  heaven ; "  and  elsewhere :  ••  Man  must  leave  in  his  soul 
no  earthly  affection." '  When  the  Empire  seemed  about  to  fall 
in  ruins ;  when  the  Roman  army  had  been  destroyed,  an  Emperor 
burned  alive,  the  provinces  covered  with  slaughter  and  desolation, 
—  this  great  bishop  was  absolutely  unmindful  of  the  public  misfor- 
tunes ;  in  his  innumerable  works  there  is  not  one  word  of  patriot- 
ism. Tins  conception  of  life  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  had  made  the  greatness  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  but  it  left  the  mind  free  for  religious  propaganda 
and  strifes  concerning  dogmas.  Julian  was  not  thus  at  liberty. 
He  thought  far  too  much  about  King-Sun,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was 
compelled  also  to  think  about  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  administration  of  a  vast  empire.  Hence  he  was 
unable  to  contend  against  a  faith  so  ardent,  with  this  paganism 
which  he  strove  to  reconstruct,  while  giving  to  it  a  character 
which,  since  it  did  not  spring  from  the  pagan  principle,  was  inca- 
pable either  of  permanenc}'  or  of  growth. 


HI.    Julian  at  Antioch  (July,  362,  to  March,  363). 

JuLL\N  remained  at  Constantinople^  till  June,  362,  at  which 
time  he  went  into  Asia  to  prepare  for  a  great  expedition  against 
the  Persians.  He  passed  slowly  through  Asia  Minor,  bringing 
help  to  Nicomedeia,  which  had  just  suffered  from  an  earth- 
quake, visiting  Pessinus  (where  he  worshipped  the  Bona  Dea, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  explaining  the  singular  amours  of  Cybele 
and  Atys),  Ancyra,  Cappadocian  Caesarea^  (at  the  foot  of   Mount 

•  Letter  22.3. 

*  Zosimu.s  (iii.  U)  savs  he  remained  there  ten  months;  but  .'\mm.  Marcellinus  (xxii.  9) 
represents  him  a.s  arriving  in  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  which  occurred 
in  July. 

'  .Vt  Caesarea  had  just  taken  place  a  tumultuous  episcopal  election,  which  displeased 
him,  because  the  person  selected  was  one  of  the  most  important  citizens,  who  was  thus  with- 
"Irawn  from  the  senate.     Julian  wished  to  annul  the  election.     The  old  Bishop  of  Xazianzen, 


m 
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Argaeus,  the  highest  peak  of  Asia  Minor),  and  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
the  last  stage  of  the  journe}^  before  reaching  Aiitioch.  On  the 
way  he  filled,  as  occasion  required,  the  role  of  judge,  and  did  it 
well.     In  Ancyra  he  caused  a  Christian,  Basil  by  name,  to  undergo 


CYBELE   AND    ATYS.' 


the  punishment  of  the  rod ;  but  this  man  had  insulted  the  impe- 
rial majesty  with  invocations  of  evil,  which,  according  to  law 
and  to  old  religious  ideas,  was  nothing  less  tlian  treason.  *'  Jesus 
Christ  will  quickly  punish  thee ;  thou  shalt  die  in  torments,  and 
thy  body,  left  without  burial,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot."  ^     A 

father  of  Orcsory,  remonstrated,  and  Julian  let  the  matter  tiro])  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  i.  309, 
.•<]it.  of  Billy). 

>  Tlie  Motlier  of  the  Gods  and  Atys,  the  divine  shepherd,  receiving  the  prayers  of  the 
devout.  Wc  have  already  remarked  that  to  indicate  divine  personages  it  was  usual  to  repre- 
sent them  of  height  superior  to  that  of  their  worshippers.  This  was  a  Greek  usage.  Cf. 
Bull,  de  coircsp.  Iiclte'n.  No.  VII.  p.  .562.     (Museum  of  Venice.) 

2  xxii.  10;  Sozomenus,  v.  12.  These  excesses  of  language  were  not  lunisual ;  the  mo.^t 
saintly  men  authorized  them  by  their  example.  .SainI  .lerome  calls  Julian  "a  mad  dog;  "  and 
the  two  Invectives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  extremely  violent.  In  the  case  of  the  Ads  of 
Saint  Basil  of  Ancyra,  TUlemont  (iv.  698)  does  not  affirm  their  authenticity. 
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count,  hoping  to  'gain  the  Emperor's  favor,  put  tlie  zealot  to 
death.  Sozoraenus  declares  that  the  act  was  not  authorized  ;  and 
we  shall  see  later  that  Julian   was  resolved   to  have  no  martyrs, 
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MOUNT    ARGAEUS. 


considering  such  dead  enemies  much  more  dangerous  than  living 
ones.  Formerly  there  had  been  but  one  master  of  the  Empire 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  respect  in  word  and  act ;  now  there 
were  two,  and  the  Christians  gave  obedience  to  the  second  only, 
whenever  the  first  displeased  them. 


■  This  mountain,  over  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  is  an  extinct  volcano ;  the  scoriae 
wliich  cover  its  sides  show  that  it  was  once  formidable.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  oven  in 
tlie  fifth  century  of  the  Cliristian  era,  it  was  occasionally  active.  Caosarca  (Kais.irieh),  on 
the  Kara-Sou,  an  affluent  of  the  Kisil-Irmak,  was  at  a  height  of  3,280  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Julian  entered  Antiocli  on  the  day  when  tlie  city  was  cele- 
brating with  great  pomp  the  festival  of  Adonis.  He  showed  him- 
self unmindful  of  personal 
insults,  refused  to  hear  an 
accusation  against  one  of 
the  spies  who  had  be- 
trayed Gallus,  and  dis- 
missed without  a  severe 
word  a  decurion  who  had 
asked  of  Constantius  the 
head  of  the  Gallic  Caesar, 
that  he  might  set  it  on 
the  walls  of  his  city  as  a 
trophy.  The  man  was 
filled  with  terror.  "  Fear 
not !  "  the  new  Augustus 
said  to  him ;  "  if  I  have 
enemies,  I  seek  to  dimin- 
ish their  luunber." '  He 
had  not,  however,  that 
foolish  good-nature  which 
blunts  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice. Two  conspirators 
were  executed,  and  seve- 
ral hated  agents  of  the 
cruelties  of  Constantius, 
—  among  these  the  notary 
Gaudentius,  the  vicar  Julianus.  and  the  duke  of  Egypt,  Artemius, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  extortion,  pillage,  and  murder.  This  duke 
appears  to  have  had  as  an  accomplice  in  some  of  his  crimes, 
George    the    semi-Arian    bi.shop  of  Alexandria. '^      On    learning  that 

•  .Aiiini.  Marcellinns,  xxii.  14.     .See  Julian'.s  Letter  US. 

-  From  a  vase  found  at  Corinth  (Museum  of  Berlin).     O.  Rayet,  Man.  de  I'arl  antique. 

'  Amm.  ilareellinuR,  xxii.  11  :  Alexamlrini  .  .  .  vipereis,  ul  ila  dixcrim,  morsibus  ab  eo 
saepius  appelili.  The  Catholics  accused  George  of  having  required  fees  for  baptisms,  burials, 
and  the  like,  and  of  havin;;  secured  the  monopoly  of  salt,  papyrus,  and  .s.iltpctre.  The  Arians 
had  brought  like  complaints  .against  .Vthanasius.  These  abuses  perhaps  had  arisen  out  of 
certain  innocent  usages  of  the  .Mcxandrian  Church  which  were  represented  as  monopolies 
unfavorable  to  the  merchants  of  the  city.  There  remains,  however,  the  testimony  of  Amm. 
Marcellinus  against  Bishop  George. 


ADONIS    AND    APHRODITE.^ 
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Artemius  had  been  beheaded  in  Antioch,  the  pagan  populace  rushed 
upon  tlie  bishop,  pei'haps  aided  by  .some  of  the  Catholic  party,  and 
tore  him  in  pieces.^  This  sedition  deserved  punishment ;  but  the 
victim  was  a  bishop,  and  Julian  contented  himself  with  addressing 
a  homily  to  the  Alexandrians,  in  which  were,  however,  threats 
against  those  who  in  future  should  violate  tbe  law.  This  indul- 
gence was  neither  just  nor  wise. 

George  being  dead,  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria  and 
took  possession  of  his  see.-  His  presence  was  at  once  marked  by 
new  discussions,  another  council,  and  a  twentieth  creed,  prepared 
this  time  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  some  of  the  Arian  party,  but 
offensive  to  the  extremists  like  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  The  pagans 
of  the  city  were  displeased,  and  complained  to  the  Emperor,  com- 
municating to  him  the  violent  commentary  that  Athanasius  had 
added  to  some  of  the  acts  of  the  council.^  Julian  replied  to  them 
by  the  following  edict  :  '•  One  who  had  been  banished  by  .so 
many  imperial  decrees  should  have  waited  at  lea.st  for  one  edict 
before  he  returned  home,  instead  of  contumeliously  insulting  the 
laws,  as  if  there  were  none  in  being.  For  we  have  not  allowed 
the  Galilaeans  who  were  banished  l)y  the  divine  Constantius  to 
return  to  their  churches,  but  only  to  their  countries.  Yet  I  hear 
that  the  most  audacious  Athanasius,  with  his  usual  insolence, 
has  again  u.surped  what  they  call  the  episcopal  throne,  and  that 
this  has  not  a  little  displeased  the  people  of  Alexandria.  We 
therefore  command  him  to  depart  from  the  city  on  the  very 
day  that  he  shall  receive  the  letter  of  our  clemency  ;  and  if 
he  remain  there,  he  may  expect  a  much  severer  punishment."  * 
The  Alexandrian  Christians  cried  out  against  this  fourth  ban- 
ishment of  their  bishop,  and  Julian  addressed  them  a  letter,  in 
which  he  says :  "  If  you  will  listen  to  my  admonitions,  my  joy 
will  be  very  great ;  but  if  you  still  persevere  in  that  superstitious 


'  Amm.  Marcellinu.s  (thid.)  speaks  only  of  ]iagans.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Discourses,  xxi. 
2G)  seems  to  say  that  the  Catholics  liad  a  share  in  the  tra<:e(ly.  At  this  we  cannot  wonder; 
the  hatred  of  the  Ortho(h)x  against  George,  as  the  successor  of  Atlianasius,  was  equal  to  that 
felt  by  the  pagans  for  him  as  a  Christian  bishop. 

*  It  is  believed  that  he  was  tlic  first  to  take  the  title  of  archbishop  (A  rt  de  verifier  les 
dates,  iii.  468). 

'  .See  above,  pp.  185,  18fi. 

<  Letter  28. 
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institution  of  designing  men,  agree  at  least  among  yourselves, 
and  do  not  desire  Athanasius.  There  are  many  of  his  disciples 
who  are  abundantly  able  to  please  your  itching  ears,  desirous  as 
they  are  of  such  impious  discourses.  Any  one  whom  j-ou  may 
select  from  the  people,  in  what  relates  to  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures, will  be  by  no  means  inferior  to  him.  But  if  you  are  pleased 
with  the  shrewdness  of  Athanasius  (for  I  hear  the  man  is  crafty), 
and  therefore  have  petitioned,  know  that  for  this  very  reason  he 
was  banished.  That  such  an  intriguer  should  preside  over  the 
people  is  highly  dangerous.  I  ordered  him  formerly  to  leave 
the  city,  but  I  now  banish  him  from  all  Egypt ; "  ^  and  Julian 
wrote  to  the  prefect :  "  If  that  enemy  of  the  gods  does  not  leave 
Alexandria,  or  rather  Egypt,  before  the  kalends  of  December, 
the  cohort  that  you  command  shall  be  fined  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gold." "" 

If  the  distinction  made  by  Julian  between  the  return  of  exiles 
into  their  cities  and  their  restoration  to  their  former  positions, 
was  contained  in  the  letters  of  recall,  —  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was,  since  the  Emperor  affirms  it,  and  its  reason  is  com- 
prehensible, —  Athanasius  was  in  the  wrong,  and  Julian  might 
justly  reproach  him  with  a  violation  of  the  law.^ 

At  Antioch  the  Emperor  restored  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  in  the  beautiful  grove  of  Daphne,  just  outside  the  city.''  A 
fire — set  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  Christians  asserted ;  by  an  im- 
prudent worshipper,  says  Amm.  Marcellinus  —  destroyed  it.     Julian 

1   Leller  51. 

^  Letter  G.  I  have  already  mentioned  (pajje  10,  note  2)  this  strange  administrative 
method,  the  fine,  which  is  the  sole  punishment  of  IJarbaric  times,  and  was  so  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Cf.  the  law  of  the  Franks,  and  for  the  Middle  Ages,  Seignobos,  Le  Regime  feodal  en 
Bourgogne. 

'  Another  proof  exists  in  the  fact  that  Athanasius  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  recall  of 
the  exiles  to  return  to  .\lexandria  so  long  as  (ieorge  lived ;  that  is,  while  the  episcopal 
chair  was  occupied.  If  Julian  had  designed  to  restore  it  to  him  in  ending  his  time  of  exile, 
he  would  have  begun  by  expelling  George, — a  measure  quite  after  the  manner  of  Con- 
stantius,  but  not  characteristic  of  Julian.  Moreover,  .\thanasius  was  a  most  unruly  sul)- 
ject  to  any  authority  which  did  not  please  him.  Being  banished  from  Alexandria  by  Julian, 
he  openly  left  his  place  of  exile,  say  the  historians  (.Socrates,  iii.  14  ;  Theodoret,  iii.  S  ;  Sozo- 
menus,  v.  15  ;  Rufinus,  i.  3,  4),  returned  by  night  to  .Vlexandria,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
city.  The  Roman  Church,  which  has  ])rofited  by  his  perseverance,  is  justified  in  making  him 
a  hero  and  a  saint;  but  may  no  state  ever  Jigain  know  so  turbulent  a  ]>relate! 

*  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  13;  Libanius,  I'/wn  the  Temple  of  Apollo :  and  Theodoret,  iii. 
11,  1  i.     Daphne  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  modern  Beitr<l-Ma. 
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had  no  doubt  that  this  destruction  was,  like  that  of  the  palace  in 
Nicomedeia  in  Diocletian's  reign,  the  work  of  "  the  Galilaeans," 
and  certain  devout  authors  maintain  that  he  took  liis  revenge  by 
a  cruel  persecution.  These  writers  depict  the  Orontes  as  filled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  martjrs  ;  in  wells  and  cellars  and  in  un- 
frequented recesses  of 
the  palace  there  are 
the  remains  of  mur- 
dered Christians, 
skulls  of  children  and 
maidens  who  had 
been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. The  pagans  had 
long  accused  their  ad- 


versaries of  sacrific- 
ing children  in  noc- 
turnal orgies  ;  they 
were  now  in  turn  pur- 
sued by  the  same  fool- 
ish accusation  :  it  is 
the  ordinary  justice  of 
partisans.  But  against 
these  lying  accusa- 
tions the  life  of  Julian 
and  his  whole  moral  nature  protest,  —  an  historic  document  also, 
and  most  precious  in  judging  an  emperor.  By  way  of  repri- 
sals upon  the  destruction  of  the  Daphnean  temple,  he  closed 
the  great  Arian  church  of  Antioch  and  confiscated  its  posses- 
sions, —  in  execution,  perhaps,  of  the  decree  in  respect  to  res- 
titutions ;  and  to  discover  the  incendiaries  he  ordered  a  number 
of  Christians  to  be  put  to  torture.  One  of  them,  Thcodoret, 
was  executed ;  four  soldiers  liad  already  undergone  the  same  fate 
for  insults  offered  to  the  gods,  and  probably  also  to  the  Emperor. 
Tlieodoret  had  called  him  a  tyrant  and  the  most  contemptible  of 
men.*  Some  refusal  of  military  obedience  from  conscientious 
scruples,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  had  caused 
the    death    of    the    soldiers,    and    the    word.s    of    Tlieodoret    were 

'  Dom  Ruinart,  Acles  de  Theodoret. 


^Ur 
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treason  ;  the  ancient  laws  therefore  authorized  these  unjust 
sentences.  Julian  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  use  no 
violence  against  the  Christians,  and  yet  one  of  the  Christian  clergy 
had  just  fallen  by  the  sword.  The  Emperor  was  angry  with 
the  judge,  who  was  his  uncle.  "What  have  you  done?"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  displeased  by  these  executions '! 
What  will  they  not  say  against  me  now  that  30U  have  made  a 
martyr?"^  His  friends  regarded  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
that  he  did.  Libanius  deplores  that  by  the  tortures  inflicted  on  Mark 
of  Arethusa  the  latter  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod ; 
and  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Plioenicia :  '•  Set  Orion  at  lib- 
erty;  do  not  make  a  saint  of  him."^  This  was  the  new  policy; 
it  was  not  destined  to  succeed  any  better  than  that  of  Diocletian, 
but  it  was  milder.  We  find  it  at  work  in  transferring  the 
remains  of  the  martyr  Babylas,  whose  tomb  was  in  the  grove 
of  Daphne.  "  Apollo,"  says  Libanius,  '•  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  vicinity  of  this  dead  body,  had  quitted  his  temple,  and  tlie 
Castalian  spring  gave  no  more  oracles."  ^  When  Julian  brought  back 
into  the  sacred  valley  the  old  pomp  of  pagan  worship,  he  purified 
the  enclosure  according  to  the  rites  employed  by  the  Athenians  at 
Delos,*  and  ordered  the  removal  of  any  dead  bodies  that  had  been 
interred  there.  Babylas  in  his  turn  quitted  the  grove ;  the  Christians 
took  up  his  body  and  carried  it  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church 
in  Antioch.  The  Emperor  saw  this  funeral  train  and  the  angr^' 
eyes  of  the  Christians  ;  he  heard  the  chanting  of  psalms,  chosen 
designedly  for  their  malediction  of  the  impious  man,  but  he  did 
nothing  to  disturb  this  pious  and  hostile  ceremony.  As  he 
found  it  advantageous  not  to  increase  the  number  of  the  martyrs, 
he  did  not  interfere  with  those  who  did  them  honor ;  and  this 
gives  us  the  ria;ht  to  conclude  that  the  relics  of  the  Christian  dead 
were  profaned  only  in  pul^lic  outbreaks,  without  orders  from  the 
Emperor  and  contrary  to  his  wishes.  But  he  became  anxious 
lest    these    funeral   ceremonies    might    become   to   both   parties  an 

'  Some  months  after  tlie  deatli  of  lliis  m.igistrate  the  Emperor  again  s.iv.s  of  him,  in 
the  Misnpogon,  sect.  25,  that  "  he  did  not  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  with  the  utmost 
prudence." 

2  Letter  1,057. 

"  I.ibaniiis,  On  the  Temple  nf  the  Dnphnean  Apollo. 

*  .  .  .  Eu  ritu  quo  Atkeiuertses  insulaiii  jjur(/aicranl  Delon  (.\mm.  Marcellinus,  .xxii.  12). 
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opportunity  to  display  their  numerical  strength  and  an  occasion 
of  conflicts ;  accordingly,  a  decree  prohibited  funerals  by  day.^ 
His  policy  was  much  better  than  his  philosophy ;  the  latter  had 
led  him  to  say  with  lamblichus :  "  It  is  not  fitting  to  deal  with 
those  who  deny  the  gods  as  one  deals  with  men  ;  we  should  strike 
them  down  like  wild  beasts."  The  experience  of  the  ruler  had 
mitigated  the  violence  of  the  sectary ;  changes  for  the  better,  of 
a  nature  like  these,  are  not  without  parallel  in  all  ages. 

Meantime  he  loaded  Antioch  witli  favors,  —  a  remission  of  all 
arrearages  of  taxation ;  a  diminution  of  one  fifth  in  tlie  assess- 
ment ;  a  distribution  among  the  poor  citizens  of  three  thousand  lots 
of  land  (doubtless  the  common  lands,  by  which  the  rich  alone  had 
hitherto  profited) ;  an  increase  of  the  senate  by  the  addition  of  two 
hundred  new  curiales,  so  that  municipal  burdens,  divided  among  a 
larger  number,  would  be  less  heavy  to  each  individual.^  To  remove 
the  danger  of  a  threatened  famine,  he  obtained  great  quantities 
of  corn  from  Egypt ;  and  to  restore  order  in  the  city's  finances, 
he  placed  honest  and  capable  men  in  charge  of  them.  But  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  down  the  ever-increasing  prices  of  commodities, 
and  what  he  calls  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  proprietors,  he  fixed 
a  maximum,  —  a  bad  measure,  which  interfered  with  the  custom- 
ary provisioning  of  the  city,  rendered  food  scarce,  and  raised  the 
popular  displeasure  to  the  greatest  height.^  In  this  sensual  and 
frivolous  city,  whose  real  religion  was  pleasure,  all,  pagans  and 
Christians,  were  about  upon  a  level ;  all  blamed  the  Emperor  for 
the  severity  of  the  seasons.  He  had  already  offended  them  by 
his  contempt  for  their  favorite  amusements,  the  circus  and  the 
theatre,  by  his  affectation  of  coarse  attire,  his  scrupulous  piety, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  austerity  of  his  life.  Soon  he  became  an 
object    of    ridicule ;    he   was    called    a   bear,   a    hairy    ape,   and,    in 

"...  Per  confertam  populi  frequenliain  el  per  maximam  insktentium  densitalem  (Codex 
Theotl.  ix.  1  7,  5).  The  pretext  given  is  not  the  same  which  wc  suggest ;  but  the  date  of  the 
decree  (Feb.  12,  3()3)  shows  that  the  idea  was  connected  with  the  public  demonstration  in  the 
rase  of  I'abylas.  The  prohibition  of  funerals  l)y  day  was  a  return  to  the  custom  of  early  d.ays 
(Servius,  Ad  Aen.  XI.  103),  which  had  always  prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  poor  (Festus, 
s.  V.  Veapae;  Suetonius,  Dom.  17). 

^  Codex  Theod.  xii.  i.  .53.  He  had  done  this  same  thing  at  Constantinople  (Letter  11). 
and  in  the  case  of  arrearages  in  Thrace  and  Africa  (Misopoi/on  and  Letter  47). 

'Julian,  Mi.top.  13,  25,  28,  3!».  Antioch  had  distributions  of  "perpetual  bread." 
Malalas,  xii.  2K9. 
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allusion  to  his  numerous  sacrifices,  a  victim-killer.'  For  insults 
less  than  these,  Licinius,  it  is  said,  caused  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants of  Antioch  to  be  put  to  death ;    Julian  avenged  himself  by 


BRONZE    LAMP.- 


a  satire.     But  an  Emperor  should  never  take  revenge,  even  in  a 
way  like  this. 

The  Misopogon,  or  "  The  Enemy  of  the  Beard,"  ^  of  which  the 
idea  is  ingenious,  would  be  a  charming  production  had  it  not  a 
tiresome  length,  showing  that  Julian  did  not  take  time  to  be  brief. 


'  He  merited  this  appellation  by  the  number  of  victims  which  he  sacrificed.  See  Amni. 
Marccllinus,  xxii.  12  and  14.  lie  shared  in  the  processions,  surrounded  by  devotees,  stipalux 
mulKrcuIls  {id.  ili.),  —  words  which  Gregory  Nazianzcn  {Disc,  upon  Saint  Bahi/lax,  14),  as 
might  have  been  expected,  translates  as  meaning  women  of  immoral  lives. 

-  Bronze  lamp  found  at  Paris  in  18G3  in  a  sort  of  columbarium.  This  lamp  (which 
perhaps  is  not  really  an  antique)  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  but  a  reproduction  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  Musee  Carnavalet. 

*  Written  in  January  or  February  363. 
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He  wrote  rapidly,  and  boa^^ts  of  this,  —  a  twofold  conceit,  which 
hindered  liim  from  writing  well.  "  Archilochus  and  Alcaeus,"  he 
says,  "  alleviated  the  weight  of  their  cares  by  railing  at  their 
enemies.  The  law,  however,  forbids  me,  as  well  as  every  one  else, 
to  reproach  any  one  by  name,  even 
among  those  who,  since  I  have  in 
no  respect  injured  them,  are  un- 
justly the  aggressors.  .  .  .  But  no 
law  forbids  my  writing  a  panegyric 
or  a  satire  upon  myself,  —  though 
if  I  wei-e  desirous  of  praising  my- 
self I  could  not ;  but  blame  I  can, 
in  many  cases.  And  first  I  will 
begin  with  my  face.  To  this,  formed 
by  Nature  not  over  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, or  becoming,  my  own  perver- 
sity has  added  this  long  beard,  — 
to  punish  it,  as  it  were,  for  not 
being  handsome.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
ray  hair  is  rough  and  seldom 
combed,  my  nails  are  impared,  and 
my  fingers  are  usually  black  with 
ink.  .  .  .  Not  satisfied  with  such 
an  uncomely  person,  I  lead  a  very 
rigid  life.  I  absent  myself  from 
the  theatre  through  mere  stupid- 
ity, nor  do  I  allow  a  play  at  court, 
su(;h  a  dolt  am  I,  except  on  the 
kalends  of  the  year,  —  when  I  re- 
semble a  poor  farmer  bringing  his  rent  or  taxes  to  a  rapacious 
landlord ;  and  when  I  am  there,  I  seem  as  solemn  as  at  a  sac- 
rifice. ...  To  add  something  further.  I  have  always  hated  horse- 
races as  much  as  a  debtor  hates  the  forum.  ...  As  to  domestic 
affairs,  sleepless  nights  on  straw,  and  food  less  than  enough 
give  a  severity  to  my  manners  totally  repugnant  to  a  luxurious 
city,    .    .    .   —  a    city  in    which    there    are    many    dancers,    many 


STATTF.    FOIMI    AT    PARIS.' 


'  Statue  found  at  Paris  (Lutetia)  in  1883,  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Jacques  (Museum 
of  Cluny). 

VOL.  vm.  14 
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pipers,  more  players  than  citizens,  and  no  respect  for  rulers.  .  .  . 
All  these  are  handsome,  smooth,  and  beardless;  all,  both  3'oung 
and  old,  imitate  the  pleasures  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  prefer  lux- 
ury and  revelry  to  what  is  just  and  right.  '  Do  you  think, 
Julian,'  you  say  to  me,  '  that  your  rusticity,  savageness,  and 
moroseness  are  agreeable  to  us  ?  Is  j'our  soul  so  foolish  that 
you  think  it  requires  the  ornaments  and  trappings  of  wisdom? 
First  tell  us,  for  we  know  not,  what  wisdom  is.  With  the  name 
only  we  are  acquainted,  but  of  its  meaning  we  are  ignorant.  If 
it  be  that  which  you  now  practise,  it  consists  in  enforcing  subor- 
dination to  the  gods  and  the  laws,  in  teaching  equals  to  bear  with 
equals,  in  observing  moderation,  in  preventing  the  poor  from  being- 
oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  for  these  purposes  stifling  resentment, 
encountering  enmity,  anger,  and  reproaches,  —  in  short,  support- 
ing all  these  with  firmness,  without  being  provoked  or  giving 
way  to  passion,  but  keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  under  due 
subjection.  ...  If  this  be  wisdom,  you  ruin  yourself  and  would 
also  ruin  us.  The  very  name  of  servitude,  eitlier  to  the  gods  or 
the  laws,  disgusts  us.  Liberty  is  sweet  in  all  things.  .  .  .  You 
say  that  you  are  not  Lord  [doviinus),  and  you  cannot  endure 
the  name.  You  resent  it  so  much  that  you  have  induced  many 
to  banish  it  from  the  empire  as  invidious ;  yet  3'ou  oblige  us  to 
obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws.  How  much  better  would  it 
be  for  us  to  call  you  Lord,  and  be  allowed  freedom  in  fact !  0 
mild  in  appearance,  but  in  deeds  most  cruel !  how  unmerciful 
it  is  to  require  moderation  from  the  rich  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  to  restrain  the  poor  from  slander !  By  abolishing  the  stage, 
the  players,  and  the  dancers,  you  have  ruined  our  city,  .  .  .  but 
we  have  succeeded  by  our  scurrility,  transfixing  you  with  sarcasms 
as  with  arrows.  If  you  are  thus  intimidated  by  our  taunts,  how 
will  you  be  able  to  sustain  the  darts  of   the  Persians  ? ' " 

Julian  then  refers  to  the  story  that  Seleucus,  the  founder  of 
their  city,  resigned  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Stratonice,  to  his  son 
Antiochus.  who  was  dying  of  a  guilty  passion  for  his  young  ste])- 
mother.  *•  That  his  posterity  should  resemble  their  founder,"  the 
Emperor  says,  "  is  not  blamable ;  for  among  men  the  manners  of 
the  descendants  are  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  of  their  ancestors. 
...  I    myself    am    descended    from    the    Mysians,    who    are    abso- 
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lutely  inelegant,  boorish,  austere,  uncivilized,  and  obstinately  tenaci- 
ous of  their  opinions,  —  all  which  are  people  of  lamentable  rusticity. 
.  .  .  Let  me  turn  your  resentment  against  my  governor,  who  when 
I  was  a  boy  inculcated  those  moral  lessons.  He  is  the  cause  of 
all  your  dislike  to  me,  having  fixed,  or.  as  it  were,  carved  upon 
my  mind  what  I  ought  to  shun.  He  exerted  himself  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  calling  rusticity  gravity,  and  stupidity  tem- 
perance, saying  that  to  resist  the  passions  is  fortitude,  and 
that  the  gratification  of  them  does  not  constitute  happiness.  He 
used  to  say  to  me :  '  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  attracted  to 
tlie  theatre  by  the  crowd  of  your  companions,  nor  be  enamoured 
of  such  entertainments.  Do  you  wish  to  see  a  chariot-race  ? 
It  is  elegantly  described  in  Homer ;  open  the  book  and  read. 
Do  you  hear  of  pantomime-dances  ?  Away  with  them !  The 
Phaeacian  youths  [whose  dances  are  described  in  the  Odyssey]  are 
less  effeminate.  You  have  there  the  harper  Phemius,  and  the 
sincrer  Demodocus.  His  trees  too  are  more  delio-htful  to  the  ear 
than  ours  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  woody  island  of  Calypso,  and  the 
groves  of  Circe,  and  the  garden  of  Alcinoiis,  be  assured  you  will 
see   nothing   more    enchanting.' 

"  Would  you  know  the  name  and  race  of  this  governor  ?  He 
was  a  Barbarian,  a  Scythian.  ...  At  seven  years  of  age  I  was 
intrusted  to  his  care.  From  that  time  he  persuaded  me  that  this 
was  the  only  right  way ;  and  as  he  himself  would  not  know  nor 
would  suffer  me  to  pursue  any  other,  he  has  exposed  me  to  your 
resentment.  .  .  .  Whatever  manners  I  have  formed,  whether  gentle 
or  boorish,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  alter  or  unlearn.  Habit 
is  said  to  be  second  nature ;  to  oppose  it  is  wearisome :  but  to 
counteract  the  study  of  more  than  tliirty  years  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, especially  when  it  has  been  imbibed  so  carefully."  And  he 
goes  on  at  great  length,  turning  into  ridicule  the  effeminate  and 
scandalous  lives  of  the  people  of  Antioch. 

Possessed  with  a  mania  for  arguing  and  writing,  Julian  at  times 
forgot  that  he  was  the  ruler.  At  Lutetia  he  did  well  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  inactivity  forced  upon  him  by  Constantius  by  giv- 
ing part  of  his  time  to  study ;  but  an  Emperor  should  not  have  liis 
fingers  always  ink-stained.  We  are  not  pleased  to  find  him,  at  Con- 
stantinople, writing  treatises  upon  King-Sun  and   upon  the  Cynics ; 
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at  Pessinus,  an  oration  upon  Cybele ;  at  Autioch.  the  Ilisojjogon 
and  a  work  against  the  Christians  wliich  was  cniployed  by  the 
infidels  of  the  eighteenth  century  against  the  Bible  and  the  dogmas 


«r  'fEsm'-  -^m 


IVOKY    TABLETS.' 


of  the  Church ;  and  lastly,  we  know  not  where,  the  Caesars  and 
quite  a  number  of  books  now  lost,  which  the  Christians  perhaps 
destroyed,  as  we  know  that  they  erased  passages  from  those  which 
remaui   to   us.      He   says   indeed    that   in    this    literary   labor   be 

'  Triumplial  march  of  Kin!;-Snn  and  of  the  Moon  givin^^  light  to  the  world.  Ivory  tab- 
lets of  the  fourth  century  used  as  a  book-cover  from  the  Library  of  Sens  (Jules  Labarte, 
Hist,  lies  Arif  iinIuMrieh,  vol.  i.  ]>1.  .\v.). 
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employed  his  nights  only.  But  if  these  works,  always  moral,  but 
often  confused, —  with  the  exception  of  tlie  last-named,  which  is 
the  best,  —  were  written  by  night,  they  must  have  been  meditated 
by  day ;  and  they  give  us  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  idleness  of  the 
palace  his  mind  —  at  once  alert,  satirical,  and  mystical  —  took 
pleasure  in  pointing  sarcasms  rather  than  in  preparing  decrees, 
and  that  puljlic  affairs  were  less  attractive  to  him  than  were 
scrupulously  performed  devotions,  Alexandrian  reveries,  or  the 
investigation  of  the  future  in  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals. 
He  loves  Plato.  —  a  charming  guide,  though  not  always  a  safe  one, 
—  and  Aristotle  is  to  him  the  second  column  of  the  temple  built 
by  Hellenism  to  philosophy  and  piu^e  religion ; '  but  the  firm  intel- 
lect of  the  Stagyrite  at  times  displeases  the  imperial  dreamer. 
"  Aristotle,"  he  says,  "  has  made  only  feeble  attempts  to  inquire  as 
to  Avhat  is  beyond  ;  "  ^  and  this  search  is  the  sum  of  Julian's  philoso- 
phy. His  faith  in  oracles  and  omens  is  strong.  After  speaking  of 
the  miracle  which  signalized  the  entrance  of  Cybele  into  Rome,  he 
adds :  "  Unbelievers  may  say  that  these  are  old  women's  stories ; 
but  as  for  me,  I  confide  more  willingly  in  the  popular  testimony 
than  in  these  subtle  minds  which  see  nothing  as  it  really  is."  * 
This  credulity,  good  for  a  devotee,  is  to  be  regretted  in  a  ruler ; 
for  it  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  a  clear  view  of  sub- 
jects. Matters  of  that  time,  so  singularly  confused,  needed  the 
keen  inspection  of  a  statesman,  and  not  the  subtle  meditations 
of  an  Emperor  whom  his  friends  called  '*  the  great  philosopher  " 
(^t\ocro<^cijraro?).^ 

Among  the  lost  works  of  Julian,  the  most  important  is  his  Kara 
XpLo-Tiavoiv,  a  refutation  of  the  Gospels.  All  the  copies  of  it  that 
could  be  found  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
n.,  and  we  have  only  a  few  extracts  from  the  first  three  books 
which  Saint  Cyril  preserves  in  his  Reply.  The  principal  historic 
interest  attached  to  this  work  is  that  it  doubtless  sugQ-ested  a 
design  which  made  great  stir  in  the  Avorld.  The  men  of  tlie  Old 
Dispensation  felt  the  bitterest  hatred  towards  those  of  the  New. 
This  animosity  of  the  Jew.s  against  the  Christians  gave  the  formei- 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Julian  ;  and  to  do  them  a  favor  which 
would  at  the  same  time  prove  the  inanity   of  the  Gospels,  he  pro- 

'  Julian,  Letter  55.  »  Cybele,  5.  »  Ctjbele,  1.  *  Tlieodoret,  iii.  15. 
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posed  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  which  had  been  condemned 
bj-  Jesus.^  The  work  began,  but  a  miracle  brought  it  to  a  stop. 
Balls  of  fire  coming  out  of  the  ground  dispersed  the  workmen. 
Amm.  Marcellinus  relates  this;  but  the  old  soldier,  whom  we  must 
believe  wlien  he  tells  us  what  he  himself  has  seen,  is  naively  credu- 
lous on  the  subject  of  omens  and  portents.  Asia  Minor  and  Sj'ria 
were  about  that  time,  as  often  happened,  sliaken  by  earthquakes, 
which  twice  within  a  few  years  destro3-ed  Nicomedeia.  Many  cities 
in  Palestine,  Libya,  Sicily,  and  Greece  suffered  severely.^  Alexan- 
dria narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  a  tidal  wave,  and  for  many 
years  preserved  the  memory  of  it  in  an  "  earthquake  festival." 
Did  Mount  Moriah  also  feel  the  shock  of  these  subterranean  forces  ? 
It  is  possible.  Shall  we  suppose  that  gases,  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  in  recesses  of  the  earth  closed  for  cen- 
turies, took  fire  on  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  when  the 
pickaxe  of  the  laborer  broke  through  the  soil  ?  This  is  at  least 
probable.  The  Christians,  eager  to  assert  a  fulfilment  of  the  Gos- 
pels' prophecy  against  the  temple,  were  likely  to  have  added  to 
the  natural  phenomena  circumstances  of  marvel,  whose  story, 
spreading  rapidly,  reached  the  historian.  The  expedition  against 
the  Persians  and  Julian's  death  preventing  the  resumption  of  the 
work,  the  malediction  which  Christ  pronounced  against  the  temple 
of  Jehovah  seemed  to  have  been  fulfilled. 


IV.    The  Persian  War;   Death  of  Julian.' 

Meanwhile  Julian  had  not  forgotten  that  the  conqueror  of 
the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  had  the  long-continued  insults  of 
the   Persians  to  avenge,   and  to  prevent   their   repetition   by   over- 

'  Tlie  collections  of  Julian's  works  contain  a  letter  to  the  Jews  (No.  27)  which  has 
caused  lcj;itimate  doubts  to  commentator.*.  Tlie  idea  of  making;  Jerusalem  his  capital  and 
of  adoring  the  God  of  tlie  Mosaic  revelation,  wliom  elsewhere  he  treats  with  such  disdain, 
and  who  is  the  absolute  negation  of  hi.s  polytheism,  could  never  have  entered  Julian's  mind. 

-  Cf.  Libanius,  who  speaks  of  many  earthqu.nkcs  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Julian,  and 
Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxii.  l.'i,  .xxiii.  1.  ('onstantino|)le  was  also  shaken,  and  Nicaea  nearly 
destroyed,  on  the  fourth  of  the  nones  of  December.  It  is  noteworthy  that  .Saint  Jerome 
makes  no  mention  of  a  miracle. 

*  Libanius,  Letter  1,1*<6,  and  .\mm.  Marcellinus,  books  .vxiii.,  xxiv.,  and  xxv.  1-4. 
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throwing  that  warlike  king  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
made  life  so  hard  for  the  dwellers  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Empire.  The  West  was  now  tranquil ;  Sallust  kept  watch  over 
the  Gallic  provinces,  and  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  the 
Barbarians,  who  were  audacious  only  when  the 
Emperor  was  effeminate,  dared  not  stir.  Fame 
had  carried  far  the  name  of  the  young  conqueror 
who  had  Ijecome  the  dreaded  chief  of  the  Roman 
world.  All  the  nations  bordering  on  the  fron- 
tiers had  sent  him  embassies  and  presents.     These 

JULIAN.' 

had  even  come  from  India  ;  and  the  tribes  of 
independent  Mauretania  had  soitght  to  be  received  into  the  Empire. 
As  soon  as  the  Emperor  arrived  in  Constantinople,  his  courtiers 
proposed  to  him  an  expedition  against  the  Goths.  "  I  shall  go," 
he  said,  "  against  more  formidable  enemies.  Let  the  slave-traders 
deal  with  those  men."  Alonsr  the  Danube  Julian  renewed  the 
defensive  policy  of  Diocletian ;  in  Thrace  and  on  the  river-banks 
he  repaired  all  the  fortresses,  provisioned  them  amply,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  an  abundance  of  weapons  and  clothing,  and  also 
secured  to  the  soldiers  their  regular  pay.  "  While  this  great 
monarch  reigned,"  says  Amm.  Marcellinus,  "  not  a  Barbarian 
crossed  the  frontier."  ^ 

During  the  winter  of  362  the  preparations  for  the  Persian 
expedition  were  completed.  Sixty  thousand  men  were  collected 
under  the  standards  ;  more  than  a  thousand  transport  vessels, 
fift}'  fighting  galleys,  and  many  barges  for  constructing  bridges, 
had  been  assembled  upon  the  Euphrates.  On  the  4th  of  March 
Julian  left  Antioch  ;  but  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  dis- 
pleasure against  the  city,  for  he  gave  it  for  governor  "  a  man 
of  turbulent  and  fierce  disposition,  saying  that  he  had  indeed 
not  deserved  such  a  post,  but  that  the  Antiochans,  being  covet- 
ous and  insolent,  required  such  a  governor."  He  set  out  on  his 
journey  accompanied  by  his  habitual  travelling  companions,  — 
certain  books  of  Plato,  which  fed  his  mind  with  lofty  thoughts 
and  refreshing  poetry.     '"The    spring   has   returned,"   he    writes  to 

'  Julian  in  military  costume  and  crowned  by  a  V'ictory.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  (Cohen, 
vol.  vi.  jil.  xi.  No.  4). 
'  xxii.  7  and  9. 
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a  friend ;  "  the  trees  are  again  covered  with  leaves,  the  swallows 
appear,  and  they  invite  the  soldier  out  of  his  winter-quarters,  and 
send  us  over  the  frontiers."  And  to  another :  "  I  have  taken 
a  well-shaded  road,,  where  there  are  many  brooks  and  springs  of 
water.  At  noon  we  halt,  and  repose  under  the  tall  plane-trees 
and  cypresses,  and  I  read  the  Phaedrus,  or  some  other  of  Plato's 
dialogues."  ^ 


MAP   FOR   JDLIAN  S    EXPEDITION   AGAINST    THE    PERSIANS. 

He  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  the  city  of  Carrhae,  situated 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates,  upon  the  road  to  Nisibis, 
thus  leaving  the  enemy  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  which  the 
Romans  might  intend  to  take  ;  and  here  he  divided  his  troops  into 
two  armies.  Eighteen  thousand  ■  men  under  Procopius,  his  kinsman, 
marched  due  east   into  Upper  Mesopotamia,  there  to  act  upon  the 


1  Letters  C9  and  74. 

■  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  3)  says  30,000;  Libanius  {Letter  108),  20,000;  Zosimus 
(iii.  12),  18,000;  Magnus  (Frar/m.  Hist.  Grecor.  iv.  4),  16,000,  —  a  more  probable  number, 
since  this  corps  accomplished  nothing.  Zosimus  (iv.  4)  says  expressly  that  rrocopius  was  to 
rejoin  Julian. 
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left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  thence  march  southward  towards 
Ctesiphon ;  and  Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia,  received  orders  to  join 
Procopius  with  his  contingent.  Julian,  however,  rejected  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Saracens,  offering  troops  on  condition  that  the  former 
subsidies  should  be  again  paid  them.  ''I  have  no  gold,"  he  said 
to  them.  '•  I  have  only  iron;"  and  he  sent  them  away.^  With  his 
main  army  and  the  fleet,  he  himself  sailed  down  the  Euphrates.'^ 
By  way  of  the  river  he  would  come  into  a  region  not  indeed 
the  centre  of  the  hostile  kingdom,  but  through  its  agriculture 
the  most  fertile,  and  by  its  memories  the  most  sacred,  portion  of 
Persia. 

In  this  expedition  Julian  displayed  all  his  military  virtues, — 
the  vigilance  of  an  old  general,  the  courage  of  a  soldier  (even  to 
killing  enemies  with  his  own  hand),  bravery  kept  in  check  by 
prudence  until  tlie  last  day,  and  a  temperance  which  allowed  no 
man  to  murmur  when  provisions  became  scarce.  Every  encounter 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  the  strongholds,  battered 
down  by  powerful  engines,  were  carried  by  assault  or  undermined. 
Great  engineering  works  cleared  and  brought  back  water  to  the 
Naharmalcha,  —  a  canal  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
which  the  enemy  had  drained  and  filled  with  stones ;  and  thus  the 
fleet,  which  carried  the  army's  supplies,  its  engines,  and  its  sick 
and  wounded,  enabled  it  to  traverse  a  country  otherwise  impas- 
sable. The  Tigris  near  Ctesiphon  ^  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river, 
and  its  eastern  shore  was  defended   by  the  troops  of  the  Surena. 

•  Amm.  Marcclliniis,  XXV.  6  :  .  .  .  Arl  shnililudhiem  praelerili  tfmporis. 

2  .\nim.  Marcellinus  indicates  his  route  by  tlio  fortress  of  Davana  upon  the  Bellas, 
Callinicus  on  the  Kuplirates,  and  Circesium  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Chaboras  and  the 
Euplirates.  Beyond  this  city  began  the  Persian  frontier,  defended  by  strong  posts,  —  Ziatha, 
Dura,  Anatha  (on  an  island  In  the  river),  Thilutha  (also  an  island),  Achaicala,  Paraxmalcha, 
Diacira,  Ozogardana  (which  still  preserved  a  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  Trajan),  Maecpracta, 
Pirisabora  (an  island),  and  Maoganialiha,  where  the  Emperor  himself  narrowly  escaped  fall- 
ing into  an  ambush.  .\t  this  jjoint  the  Roman  army  was  ninety  stadia  distant  from  Ctesiphon. 
I  have  followed  Amm.  Marcellinus  in  this  list  of  names,  of  wiiich  Sievers  (Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  rom.  Kaiser,  pp.  239-262)  has  made  a  particular  study. 

'  .  .  .  Civilas  Mtu  ipso  inexpur/nahilis  defendehalur  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxiv.  7).  —  The 
engraving  facing  page  218  represents  the  Arch  of  Ctesiphon,  which  still  stands.  "This 
enormous  structure,  made  of  large  baked  bricks,  has  a  facade  298  feet  in  length,  115  feet 
high,  in  the  centre  of  which  opens  an  arch  of  the  same  height  with  the  structure,  and  S5  feet 
wide.  This  arch,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  reproduces  one 
of  the  characteristic  types  of  the  most  ancient  Persian  architecture."  (Note  by  M.  Dieulafoy, 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  Bridges  and  Highways.) 
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Against  the  judgment  of  all  his  officers,  Julian  ordered  the  army 
to  cross  the  river.  The  passage  was  made  with  great  gallantry ; 
the  Persian  army,  put  to  flight,  took  shelter  behind  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon.  The  city  was  extremely  strong,  and  the  arrival  of 
Sapor  for  its  relief  was  expected  at  any  hour.  The  council  of  war 
was  averse  to  a  siege ;  tmd  -  this  opinion,"  says  Amm.  Marcellinus. 
"was  the  dictate  of  reason."  Sieges  in  ancient  times  were  often 
ver}-  much  prolonged  ;  and  this  one,  even  if  successful,  would  not 
have  ended  the  war,  and  would  certainly  have  cost  much  precious 


LEGIONARY    ON    A    BOAT    LADEN    WITH    BARRELS    (COLUMN  OF    TRAJAN). 


time.  What  advantage  had  Trajan  or  Severus  obtained  by  enter- 
ing Ctesiphon  ?  And  was  it  by  sieges  or  by  battles  that  Alexander 
made  himself  master  of  Asia  ?  The  most  fruitful  of  all  the  Per- 
sian provinces  had  just  been  ravaged  with  impunity ;  the  humilia- 
tion to  Sapor  was  great,  but  his  army  remained  intact  and  his 
courage  unimpaired.  Only  a  battle  could  crush  him,  and  permit  the 
Emperor  to  terminate  the  expedition,  not  by  a  conquest,  —  of  which 
he  had  never  dreamed,  —  but  by  re-establishing  upon  the  Persian 
throne  Hormisdas.  who  had  accompanied  the  Roman  Emperor  on 
this  expedition.  Tliis  success  Julian  resolved  to  seek  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  hostile  empire.  Such  had  evidently  been  his  plan  from 
the  first,  fur  he  had  burned  all  the  strongholds  captured  along  the 
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Euphrates.  Had  he  intended  to  take  the  same  road  on  his  return, 
and  thence  enter  Assyria,  he  would  have  retained  these  fortresses, 
and  would  have  left  garrisons  in  them  to  make  himself  secure. 
Envoys  from  Sapor  having  come  with  overtures  of  peace,  Julian  was 
confirmed  in  his  idea  that  his  adversary  could  not  resist  him  in 
the  open  country,  and  he  refused  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  had  for  him  no  important 
results.  He  resolved  to  return  northward,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
on  this  route  a  second  victory  of  Arbela ;  in  this  way  also  he  would 
be  approaching  Procopius,  who  had  orders  to  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  and  so  rejoin  the  Emperor.  Greece  and  its  history, 
always  present  to  Julian's  mind,  showed  him  Xenophon,  with  his 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  accomplishing  after  a  defeat  what  he  himself 
now,  with  a  powerful  army,  undertook  after  a  victory.'  His  march 
northward  was  not,  therefore,  a  retreat ;  he  was  still  acting  on  the 
offensive,  but  with  different  means.  The  fleet  became  useless  for 
a  campaign  in  the  open  country,  and  his  galleys  and  heavy  trans- 
port-vessels could  not  have  ascended  the  Tigris,  whose  cvirrent,  even 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Armenia,  has  man}- 
shallows  which  render  its  navigation  upward  mipossible.^  Julian 
burned  his  vessels,  after  landing  from  them  twenty  thousand  men, 
soldiers  or  marines,  which  by  so  much  increased  his  army;  he 
kept  for  the  crossing  of  the  streamlets  only  twenty-two  light  skiffs, 
and  these  were  carried  on  wrfgons  after  the  army.  Amm.  Marcel- 
linus  blames  this  course ;  Eutropius,  who  made  the  campaign, 
does  not  seem  to  regret  it ;  Zosimus  evidently  approves  it ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  appear  to  justify  Julian's 
decision.^ 

As  soon  as  the  march  towards  the  north  became  apparent  to 
the  enemy,  parties  of  Persian  horsemen  appeared  on  the  wings 
and  in  the  rear,  without  coming  to  any  serioixs   engagement.     It 

'  The  younger  Cyrus  had,  like  .Julian,  descended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  until 
within  two  or  three  days'  march  of  Babylon.  Not  to  return  along  a  route  where  all  supplies 
had  been  cxhau.«ted,  the  Ten  Thousand  had  retreated  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris. 

^  An  accomplished  engineer  who  ha-s  lately  passed  fourteen  months  in  Persia,  M.  Dieiilafoy, 
tells  me  that  it  is  usual  to  descend  the  river  on  rufts,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  it  any 
farther  than  Bagdad,  on  account  of  the  shoals  that  till  its  channel. 

•  Zosimus,  iii.  26.  This  author  says,  however  (sect.  29),  that  later  the  army  regretted 
the  destruction  of  the  vessels.  But  the  soldiers  forgot,  as  all  historians  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  the  licet  could  not  have  ascended  the  Tigris. 
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being  now  the  middle  of  summer,  the  son  had  dried  up  the  fields, 
and  the  Persians  set  fire  here  and  there  to  the  withered  herbage, 
so  that  the  army  had  to  guard  against  two  enemies,  —  the  flames  de- 
vouring the  necessary  forage,  and  the  scouting  parties  of  the  Per- 
sian king.  None  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  latter  succeeded,^  but 
one  of  them  was  fatal.  Julian  had  just  repulsed,  near  Tummara,  a 
party  of  catapliracti,  when  word  came  to  him  of  an  attack  at  another 
point.  Without  stopping  to  put  on  his  breast-plate,  lie  snatched 
his  shield  and  ran  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Two  other  attacks 
almost  simultaneously  threw  the  army  into  confusion,  and  Julian 
was  seen  wherever  the  danger  was  hottest.  Suddenly  a  spear, 
flung  at  random,  pierced  his  side.  He  sought  to  pull  it  out,  but 
cut  his  hand  severely  with  the  double-edged  point  of  the  weapon ; 
and  falling  to  the  ground,  was  borne  Avith  speed  to  his  tent.  After  a 
few  minutes,  being  somewhat  relieved,  he  called  for  his  horse,  desir- 
ing to  encourage  his  troops  once  more  by  his  presence.  But  he  was 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  and  soon  became  aware  that  death  was 
near ;  upon  which  he  called  for  his  friends  and  distributed  among 
them  his  private  property,  at  the  same  time  addressing  to  them 
words  of  heroic  resignation.  Anatolius.  the  magister  officiorum, 
had  been  killed  only  a  few  moments  after  the  Emperor  had  received 
his  fatal  wound.  Julian  asked  for  him;  and  i*eceiving  from  Sallust^ 
the  reply  that  Anatolius  was  now  happy,  he  understood  that  his 
friend  was  slain,  and  bitterly  bewailed  the  other's  death,  though 
he  had  so  proudly  disregarded  his  own  approaching  fate.  All  who 
stood  around  the  dying  Emperor  wept,  seeing  him  thus  torn  from 
them  in  his  youth ;  but  Julian  reproved  them,  saying  that  they  should 
not  mourn  for  an  Emperor  about  to  be  united  to  heaven  and  the 
stars.  Then  calling  for  his  two  philosophers,*  Maximus  and  Priscus, 
he  talked  with  them  concerning  the  immortal  destinies  of  the 
soul.  He  had  no  need  of  their  counsels,  for  he  felt  the  most  absolute 
certainty  that  he  was  about  to  ascend  into  heaven,  to  dwell  forever 

'  The  most  serious  encounter  took  pLice  on  the  22fl  of  June  near  Maranx  ;  the  Persians 
held  their  ground  but  a  moment,  notwithstanding  tlieir  archers,  their  elephants,  and  their 
cataphracti. 

'  This  Sallust,  praetorian  prefect,  is  not  Julian's  old  friend  of  the  same  name,  for  wc 
learn  from  Amm.  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  :>)  that  llic  Kinperor  received  despatches  from  Sallust, 
the  prefect  of  (jaul.  as  he  was  descending  tlie  Kuplirates. 

'  Concerning  these  spiritual  advisers,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  ;tG9. 
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amoiiii  the  stars.'  Durinsj;  the  conversation  his  breath  became 
hiboi-ed ;  he  called  for  water,  drank  it.  and  expired  quietly  about 
niidniglit.     It  was  a  philosopher's  death. 

He  had  not  completed  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  nor 
the  twentieth  month  of  his  reign  (June  26,  363)  ;  and  before  he 
had  suffered  the  humiliation  of  a  single  reverse,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  imprudent  courage.  If  he  had  lived,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  would  have  brought  his  army  home  victorious,^  and 
certainly  he  never  would  have  signed  the  treaty  made  by  Jovian. 

Christian  authors  have  called  him  "  the  Apostate,"  —  an  unde- 
served reproach,  for  those  about  him  had  taken  shameful  advan- 
tage of  his  youth  and  his  misfortunes  to  enroll  him  by  force  in 
the  Christian  ranks ;  and  they  reckon  him  among  the  persecu- 
tors,—  another  great  injustice,  for  he  recommended  and  he  always 
practised  toleration  towards  all  men.^  The  indirect  war  which  he 
made  upon  Christianity  is  not  unlike  that  which  Constantine  made 
upon  paganism.  If  Christians  perished,  they  perished  as  victims  of 
popular  tumults  or  condemned  for  acts  which  the  law  pronounced 
criminal,  such  as  the  destruction  of  temples,  the  breaking  of  conse- 
crated statues,  refusal  of  obedience,  or  military  mutiny.  These  acts 
were  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  accession  of  a  pagan  Emperor, 
and  the  circumstances  are  to  be  blamed  much  more  than  Julian 
himself.  But  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  moral  persecution 
that  he  practised,  and  for  his  guilty  toleration  of  pagan  riots.  This 
makes  us  severe  towards  the  statesman  who  was  a  sectary,  bending 
his  fine  intellect  to  an  impossible,  and  consequently  a  dangerous, 
task,  —  one  which  would  have  been  especially  fatal  to  himself  had  he 
lived  to  pur.sue  it  many  years.  He  went  counter  to  the  movement 
of  the  world,  and  so  he  failed  ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  But  his- 
tory will  love  the  man  for  his  virtues,  the  general  for  his  mili- 
tary qualities,  this   scholar  by  accident  an   Emperor,  who  had  his 

'  .  .  .  Caelo  sideribusque  concilialum.  These  are  the  Emperor's  own  words  a  few 
moments  before  his  death  (Amm.  MarccUinns,  xxv.  .3). 

''An  eye-witness,  Eutropius,  wlio  was  one  of  his  officers  in  this  campaign,  says : 
Remeans  victor,  tjuum  se  hiconsullius  praeliis  inserit  (x.  8)  ;  and  Zosinus  (iii.  29)  :  oi  n6ppo>  tijk 
n(p<rC}V  Tjyffiovlav  anoiXfias  KaTa<TTrj(Tas  f<T\aTqi, 

'  Eutropius :  Religionif  Chrislianae  insectator,  perirule  tamen  ut  cruore  abstineret ;  and  Saint 
Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle :  Btanda  persecutio  /nil,  illiciens,  magis  quam  impellens,  ad  sacri- 
Jicandum. 
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ideal  of  perfection.  Dreamers  of  this  kind  are  rare  among  mon- 
archs ;  therefore  we  do  honor  to  this  one !  ^ 

This  early  death  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 
The  pagans  related  how,  the  night  before  his  death,  as  Julian  lay 
sleepless  in  his  tent,  he  saw  pass  silently  before  him,  in  an  attitude 
of  mourning,  his  head  covered  with  a  funeral  veil,  the  Genius  of  the 
Empire,  who  had  promised  royalty  at  Lutetia,  and  now  deserted 
him.  It  was  a  classic  reminiscence  of  the  apparition  which  an- 
nounced to  the  younger  Brutus  his  approaching  death. 

The  Christians  gave  currency  to  another  legend.  Struck  with 
the  mortal  blow,  Julian  looked  angrily  up  into  the  sky,  crying  : 
"  Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean  !  "  These  words  were  never  said, 
but  there  is  truth  in  the  idea :  paganism  had  fought  its  last  battle, 
had  lost  it,  and  was  destined  to  die  of  its  defeat. 

'  See  the  portrait  of  Julian  drawn  by  Amni.  Marcellinus  (.\xv.  4) :  Vir  profecto 
heroicis  connumerandus  ingeniis ;  Saint  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  v.  21)  says  of  him:  .  .  . 
egregia  indoles. 

2  Divinities  of  paganism  on  an  engraved  stone,  furnished  by  M.  de  Witte.  In  the  centre, 
tlie  three  divinities  of  the  Capitol,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  at  the  riglit  and  left,  the 
Dioscuri ;  around  the  edge,  the  seven  divinities  which  preside  over  the  days  of  the  week. 
(See  Vol.  VII.  p.  488.) 


DIVINITIES   OF    PAGANISM.' 


CHAPTER    CVIII. 

JOVIAN,  VALENTINIAN  L,  AND  VALENS  (363-378). 
I._JoviA.\  (363-364). 

THE  news  of  Julian's  death  spread  rejoicing  among  the  Chris- 
tians. The  pagan  Libanius  accuses  them  of  suborning  the 
assassin,  which  is  absurd ;  and  a  historian  of  the  Church  comes  very 
near  claiming  for  one  of  them  the  honor  of  being  himself  the 
murderer,  which  is  disgraceful.*  Saint  Gregory,  more  Scriptural, 
represents  Julian  as  falling  by  the  hand  of  an  angel.  His  in- 
vectives against  '•  the  Apostate "  begin  and  end  with  a  sort  of 
hymn  which  throbs  with  a  fierce  joy :  '•'  Ye  people,  hearken  to 
my  words,  all  ye  who  are  to-day,  and  ye  who  shall  be  to-morrow ; 
and  may  my  voice  reach  the  angelic  choir  who  have  made  an  end 
to  the  tyrant's  life.  .  .  .  He  whom  their  hands  have  just  now 
slain  .  .  .  was  the  crooked  serpent,  the  apostate,  the  scourge  of 
Lsrael  and  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Awake,  ashes  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine !  If  there  be  any  consciousness  in  the  grave,  hear  my  voice ! 
Come  also,  ye  noble  athletes,  defenders  of  the  trutli,  who  have 
been  unjustly  banished  from  your  earthly  country,  I  bid  you  to 
share  in  our  rejoicing.  ...  0  thou  who  didst  foi'bid  us  to  speak, 
how  art  thou  fallen  into  eternal  silence !  " 

How  much  more  worthy  are  the  simple  words  of  a  Christian 
poet,  who  says :  "  He  was  a  very  brave  leader  in  battle,  and  a 
great  law-maker.  By  his  arms  and  his  judgment  he  served  the 
state  well,  but  he  did  not  serve  religion.  The  worshipper  of  a 
thousand  divinities,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  true  God ;  yet  he  did 
honor  to  the  state."  ^ 

This  death,  which  caused  so  much  joy  in  the  Church,  was  a 
disaster   for  the   Empire ;    discouragement   seized   upon   the   hearts- 

'  SozomcDus,  vi.  1.     It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  doctrine  of  tj'rannicide. 
'  Prudentius,  Apotheosis,  450-454. 
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COIN    OF   JOVIAN.'- 


of   the  soldiers,  and   insubordination   broke   out  in   the   army,  —  a 
twofold  presage  of  disaster. 

On  the  nioniing  of  the  2Tth  of  June  a  great  council  was  held 
in  the  imperial  tent.  The  officers  who  had  served  under  Constantius 
desired  a  man  of  their  own  party  ;  the  Gallic  nobles.  Nevitta 
and  Dagalaiphus,  sought  for  a  man  from  their  ranks.  Tlie  purple 
was  offered  to  Sallust,  the  praetorian  prefect,  who  excused  himself 
as  too  old  a  man  ;  and  the  proposal  was  rejected  —  made  perhaps  by 
Amm.  Marcellinus  —  to  wait  before  proceeding  to  an  election  until 
the  two  armies  of  Julian  and  Procopius  were  united.  While  the 
chiefs    deliberated,   a  few   persons    clamorously    proclaimed    Jovian, 

the  chief  officer  of  the  guards.^  He 
was  a  native  of  Pannonia,  as  all  the 
Emperors  had  been  for  a  century,  and 
was  not  yet  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
His  father,  count  of  the  domestics, 
had  made  the  son's  way  clear ;  and 
though  the  latter  had  only  the  amiable 
virtues,  and  was  a  man  without  brilliancy  or  talent,  timid,  gluttonous, 
addicted  to  wine  and  to  women,  he  had  rapidly  risen  to  the  higher 
grades.  As  he  made  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  it 
was  doubtless  the  Christians  who  had  precipitated  his  election  ;  and 
the  crowd,  eager  for  a  leader,  applauded.  The  Gauls,  deceived  by 
the  similarity  of  the  names  Julian  and  Jovian,  at  first  believed  that 
the  acclamations  saluted  their  Emperor  restored  to  life.  "  But,"  says 
Amm.  Marcellinus,  "when  the  new  Emperor,  who  was  both  taller 
and  less  upright,  was  seen,  they  perceived  what  liad  happened, 
and  gave  vent  to  tears  and  lamentations." 

With  an  able  emperor  the  situation  of  the  army  would  not 
have  been  dangerous.  The  Persians  had  lost  heavily  in  the  late 
engagement.  Their  two  best  generals  liad  fallen,  fifty  satraps, 
or  men  of  note,  a  vast  number  of  soldiers,  and  nearly  all  their 
elephants.^      But  Julian's  death  had  prevented  the   Romans  from 

'  Amm.  Marccllinns  calls  liim  domesticnrwn  nrdinh  primua,  —  a  rank  which  made  hhii 
very  conspicuous.  Diocletian  was  comes  domesticorum  at  the  time  when  he  was  elected 
emperor. 

2  D.  N.  lOVIAXV.S.  P.  F.  PERP.  AVG.  ni.adcmed  head.  On  the  reverse, 
SECVKITAS  UEI  r\'ItI,ICAE.  Home  and  Constantinople  supporting  a  buckler.  (Gold 
coin.) 

'  .  .  .  Foedas  suonim  sirar/cs  el  clephaiilos,  r/iwl  nunquam  rex  ante  meminei-at  inler/eclos. 
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making  the  most  of  their  victory,  the  enemy  was  near,  provisions 
were  scarce,  and  Procopius  was  a  hundred  miles  distant.^  There 
was  needed  a  resolute  will  to  command,  and  a  firm  hand  to  secure 
obedience  ;  Jovian  had  neither.  The  soldiers  clamored  that  the  army 
must  cross  the  Tigris  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the  gods  became  the 
accomplices  of  the  soldiers'  fears,  or  rather,  they  gave  wise  counsel :  in 
the  entrails  of  the  sacrificed  animals  their  priest  found  the  presage 
that  Jovian  would  be  victorious  if  the  army  continued  its  march, 
but  would  ruin  everything  if  he  remained  in  the  camp  as  he  proposed.^ 
Did  the  new  Emperor  retain  a  certain  respect  for  revelations  obtained 
from  sacrifices,  or  did  he  merely  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  army  and 
the  advice  of  experienced  leaders  ?  This  we  know  not ;  but  he  gave 
the  order  to  cross  the  river.  Unfortunately  the  movement  was 
badly  performed  ;  two  days  were  lost  in  constructing  a  bridge  of  boats 
which  was  immediately  swept  away  by  the  current. 

Sapor,  meanwhile,  having  been  informed  by  a  deserter,  a  personal 
enemy  of  Jovian,  of  the  great  disorder  prevailing  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  of  the  incapacity  of  the  new  leader,  resolved  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  two  Roman  armies  —  which  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  dangers  of  his  situation  —  by  an  attempt  to  gain  from 
netrotiatingc,  that  which  he  dared  not  await  as  the  result  of  a  battle. 
He  proposed  peace,  with  the  condition  that  the  two  Empires  should 
resume  the  limits  which  each  had  had  before  the  famous  treaty 
of  2t)T.  This  was  for  the  Romans  the  loss  of  the  five  provinces  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  brave  cities  of  Nisibis  and 
Singara,  the  two  outposts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Armenia,  whose  useful  alliance  Rome  had  secured  by  four  cen- 
turies of  effort.  Jovian  was  anxious  in  respect  to  the  intentions  of 
Procopius.  for  whom,  it  was  believed,  Julian  had  destined  the  Empire."'' 

'  Less  than  forty  leagues.  Anira.  Marcellinus,  who  since  the  burning  of  the  fleet  lias  taken 
gloomy  views,  exaggerates  the  diflicult  situation  of  the  army.  As  soon  as  they  move  away  from 
Ctesiphon,  he  speaks  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions;  but  it  does  not  a[)pear  that  the  army  lacked 
foofl,  for  in  the  treaty  with  .Sapor  there  was  no  stipulation  that  the  Persians  should  furnish 
provisions.  His  text  has  been  altered,  moreover,  in  this  place.  Zosimus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
seems  to  write  from  a  journal  kept  on  the  march,  speaks  (iii  27,  28)  of  cities,  numerous  in 
this  fertile  region,  where  the  Romans  found  Tpo(f>!iu  a(f>6ovov,  and  in  such  iiuantities  that  after 
taking  all  they  needed,  they  destroyed  the  rest.  The  generals  of  Carus,  after  that  Emperor's 
death,  had  led  the  army  back  by  this  same  route,  and  without  suffering  from  famine. 

^  .\mm.  .Marcell.,  x.w.  (J :  .  .  .  Ilostiis  pro  Joviano  exlitque  inxpeclis,  pronunlialum  est  eum 
omnia  ptnlilurum,  si  iiiint  lal/uni  remanxisset  ul  rn//iUil/al,  superiorem  rero  fore  profuctum. 

'  Jovian  well  understood  his  own  incaj)acity,  and  the  treaty  with  Sapor  increased  his 

VOL.    VIII.  1.') 
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Personal  interest  rendered  him  regardless  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
he  accepted  the  shameful  conditions  of  Sapor.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  excuse  him  by  recalling  Hadrian's  relinquishment  of 
the  ephemeral  conquests  of  Trajan,  Aurelian's  abandonment  of  Dacia, 
and  Diocletian's  withdrawal  of  Roman  troops  from  the  desert  of  the 
Blemmyes ;  but  those  Emperors  took,  at  their  own  instance  and 
with  entire  freedom  of  action,  these  important  measures  to  give  the 
Empire  more  solid  frontiers.  The  treaty  of  Jovian  was  nothing 
less  than  a  capitulation,   and  Sapor  so  understood  it :    "  It  is  your 


FRAGMENTS    OF    TERRA-COTTA    FROM    TARSUS    (MUSEUM    OF    THE    LOUVRE). 


ransom"  {pro  redemptione),  he  said  to  this  army  which  he  had  never 
once  defeated.  Vainly  did  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  offer  alone  to 
defend  their  city,  which  had  so  checked  the  advance  of  the  Persians ; 
they  received  the  order  to  abandon  it,  under  pain  of  death.  Armenia, 
also  sacrificed,  was  soon  to  lose  several  provinces ;  her  king.  Arsaces, 
was  to  be  carried  into  captivity ;  and  the  great  fortress  which  had 
protected  Roman  Asia  remained  in  the  power  or  under  the  influence 
of  Rome's  hereditary  enemy. 

At  Nisibis,  Jovian  put  to  death  his  namesake  Jovian,  the  chief 
of  the  notarii,  who  had  received  some  votes  for  the  Empire. 
Procopius  was  more  dangerous ;  Jovian  dared  not  strike  liim  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  but  he  took  the  command  from  him,  giving  him 
the  duty  of  transporting  to  Tarsus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  the 
body  of  Julian,  who  had  wished  to  be  buried  —  far  away  from  Con- 
stantine  and  Constantius  —  in  a  city  where  paganism  still  flourished, 
and  where  the  Emperor  Maximin,^  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity, 

fears  of  seeing  a  competitor  arise :  Qund  magis  metuehnlur,  si  casus  novi  quhUvn  exsurgerent 
opponendum  .  .  .  exlimescit  nemulum  poleslatis  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxv.  8  and  9). 

>  The  tomb  was  plaued  outside  the  city,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  defiles  of  Mount 
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had  been  interred.  If  we  may  believe  the  Bisliop  of  Nazianzen, 
the  eartli  shuddered  at  tlie  contact  of  the  Apostate's  body,  and 
cast  out  the  sacrilegious  dust.  To  the  pagans  Julian's  tomb  was 
a  temple.  They  engraved  upon  it  this  epitaph:  '-Here  lies  Julian, 
killed  beyond  the  Tigris,  a  good  emperor,  a  brave  soldier."  ^  The 
funeral  being  over,  Procopius  disappeared,  and  concealed  himself 
from  all  eyes  ;  he  reappeared  in  365,  clothed  with  the  purple. 

Early  in  October  Jovian  arrived  in  Antioch,  whose  incorrigible 
population  received  him  with  sarcasms.  Thence  he  went  to  Tar- 
sus, where  he  ordered  some  deco- 
rations for  the  tomb  of  Julian  ;  ^ 
then  crossed  the  Taurus ;  and 
returning  into  Tyana  in  Cappa- 
docia,  received  there  the  depu- 
ties from  Gaul.  The  soldiers 
had  refused  to  believe  that  Ju- 
lian was  dead,  and  an  outbreak 

had  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  the    fragments  of  terra-cotta  from  iarsus 

,     ,       _  .  (museum  of  the  louvre). 

envoys   oi  the  Emperor,  one  or 

whom  was  his  father-in-law,  Lucilianus.^  But  the  general,  Jovinus, 
had  restored  peace,  and  the  deputation  brought  to  the  Emperor 
the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  Gallic  army.  At  Ancyra  he  assumed 
the  consulship,  taking  as  his  colleague  his  infant  son;  and  a. few 
days  later  he  ended  in  Dadastana,  a  village  of  Bithynia,  his  feeble 
and  melancholy  reign  of  seven  months.  He  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  After  an  abundant  supper  the  preceding  rfght,  he  had 
retired  to  rest  in  a  room  recently  plastered,  where,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  dampness,  a  fire  of  charcoal  had  been  lighted,  the 
gases  of  which  hud  asphyxiated  him  (Feb.  IG,  3G4). 

We  should  mention  to  this  Emperor's  credit  his  moderation  in 
religious  matters.  Although  a  Christian,  he  instigated  no  reaction 
against  paganism,  which,  no  longer  held  up  by  tlie  Emperor's  hand, 

Taurii!',  and  near  the  River  Cydnus, — gratissimus  amnis  el  liquitius  (Amm.  Marcellinas, 
.xxiv.  10). 

'  Zosimus,  iii   34. 

-  Amm.  Marccllinus,  xxv.  10. 

■  The  third  envoy,  Valcntinian,  escaped  death  only  by  prompt  flight.  Jovian  had 
appointed  Malaric,  tlie  Frank,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Gaul,  but  the  latter  had  refused 
the  ofTice  (.\mm.  Marcelliniis,  x\v.  8  and  10). 
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sank  never  more  to  rise.  Jovian  restored  to  the  Church  the  privi- 
leges which  Constantine  had  granted  it,  reducing,  however,  by 
two  thirds  the  annona  granted  to  the  clergy ;  and  he  recalled 
Athanasius,  the  great  champion  of  Orthodoxy,  who,  with  his  ha- 
bitual independence,  had  returned  to  Alexandria  without 
waiting  to  receive  the  imperial  letter.  But  the  Emperor 
took  no  interest  in  the  theological  disputes  which  had 
seemed  so  important  to  Constantine,  Constantius,  and 
Julian.  Themistius,  who  had  the  courage  to  remain  the 
official  orator  of  the  new  Emperor,  after  having  served 
his  two  predecessors  in  that  capacity,  said  to  him  these  just  and 
noble  words :  "  God,  who  has  put  the  religious  sentiment  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  is  willing  to  be  worshipped  in  the  way  which  each 
man  prefers.  The  right  of  going  to  him  as  a  man  pleases  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  confiscations,  tortures,  or  death.  From  the  lacer- 
ated body  the  soul  escapes,  and  carries  with  it  a  free  conscience." 
Jovian  promulgated  a  general  law  of  toleration ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
liberty  to  all  forms  of  worship.^  The  spirit  of  the  edict  of  Milan, 
lost  for  half  a  century,  reappeared ;  an  Emperor  of  very  ordinary 
intellect  had  found,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  truth  which 
greater  men  had  failed  to  recognize. 


II.  — Valentinian  (367-375). 

WniLE  the  body  of  Jovian  was  on  its  way  to  Constantinople, 
to  be  buried  near  the  two  Emperors  whose  vicinity  Julian  had 
shunned,  the  army  marched  towards  Nicaea,  where  the  civil  and 
military  leaders  were  endeavoring  to  give  the  Empire  a  new 
master.     Sallust  again  refused   the  purple  for  himself  and   for  his 

■  Coin  of  Jovian,  with  the  figure  of  Isis  Faii.i,  and  the  le<;enii  V()T.\  I'Vni.ICA.  Among 
the  coins  of  Jovian  there  are  some  which,  with  the  legend  VOTA  I'VliLICA,  have  the  same 
types  with  those  of  some  of  Julian's  coins,  —  Isis  suckling  llorus,  Isis  and  Anubis,  or  Anu- 
bis  alone,  Ilarpocrates,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  Jovian's  Christianity  was  not  of  an  uncom- 
promising type.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  pagan  sacrifices  offered  on  his  election 
(p.  225). 

-  This  law  is  not  in  the  Code,  and  could  not  have  been  inserted  there  by  tlie  jurisconsults 
of  Justinian;  but  Themistius,  in  his  I'ifl/i  Discourse,  from  which  we  have  quoted  the  words 
given  in  the  text,  attests  its  existence  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  doubt. 
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son ;  "  I  am  too  old,"  he  said,  "  and  he  is  too  young."  After 
long  but  peaceable  discussion,  the  choice  fell  upon  Valentinian. 
tribune  of  the  second  company  of  the  scutarii,  or  imperial  guards.' 
On  the  26th  of  February,  364,  the  army  was  collected  in  a  great 
plain,  and  Valentinian,  ascending  a  tribune  which  had  been  built 
in  the  middle,  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Emperor,  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  robe,  and  crowned.  He  then  began  to  harangue 
the  multitude  in  a  premeditated  speech,  but  was  interrupted  by 
a  great  clamor  of  the  troops.  Having  probably  been  persuaded 
in  advance  by  those  for  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  two  courts, 
two  sets  of  officers,  and  two  donativa,  the  soldiery  demanded  a 
second  Emperor ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  justified  their  de- 
mand. This  division  of  power  was  indeed  so  necessary  that,  with 
one  exception,  for  eighty  years  every  Emperor  had  been  forced 
to  adopt  it.  Julian  only,  by  reason  of  his  military  fame,  which 
held  the  Barbarians  in  check,  had  been  able  during  his  reign  — 
which  was,  moreover,  so  short  —  to  dispense  with  a  colleague  at 
Milan  or  at  Treves.  His  friend  the  prefect  Sallust  watched  over 
Gaul,  and  Gaul  being  well  guarded,  there  was  no  disturbance  in 
the  West.  His  death,  however,  had  shown  the  peril  of  leaving  the 
succession  uncertain,  and  the  government  exposed  to  an  accident 
of  war. 

Valentinian  accepted  very  imwiilingly  the  injunction,  at  once 
selfish  and  patriotic,  of  the  army ;  he  promised  to  proceed  to  the 
decision  as  soon  as  he  had  maturely  reflected.  "  0  excellent  Em- 
peror," said  Dagalaiphus,  the  master  of  the  cavalry,  to  him,  "  if 
you  love  your  own  kindred,  you  have  a  brother ;  if  you  love  the 
state,  then  seek  the  fittest  man."  Valentinian  did  not  seek ;  his 
choice  was  made,  but  he  did  not  declare  it  until  the  28th  of 
March  at  Constantinople,  when  ho  presented  to  the  army  his 
brother  Valens,  six  or  seven  years  his  junior,  and  likely  to  prove 
a  docile  colleague.  He  had  ended  his  first  address  to  the  troops 
with  a  promise  of    the    customary  gifts,'-  and  the  appointment  of 

'  lie  was  born  in  .321  at  Cibalis,  in  Pannoni.i.  Tlie  scu/arli  and  tlie  proteclorcs  liad,  like 
the  boil}-guard  of  the  early  iiin'^s  of  France,  the  ranlc  of  oflicers.  At  the  time  of  the  disiui- 
bances  in  Africa  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  governor,  Romanus,  Valentinian  sent  a 
notarius  for  civil  affair.s,  and  a  scutariwt  and  a  prnteclnr  for  military  affairs,  to  re-cstal)- 
hsh  order.     The  tribuncship  of  the  scutarii  was  therefore  a  high  rank. 

"^  ...  Ob  nuncupationem  auguslam  debita  prolinux  accepturi  (.\mni.  Marcellinns,  .\.\vj.  2). 
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Valens  doubtless  caused  a  second  donativum.     The  Roman  citizens 

took  part  in  the  elections  of  Emperors  only  by  furnisliing  the  gold 

which  these  elections  cost. 

The  Emperors  spent  the  spring  and  summer  in  establishing  the 

two  Empires;  they  divided  the  provinces,  the  army,  and  the  civil 
and  military  administration.  Valentinian  took  the 
West,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  provinces  where  the 
Latin  language  was  used  ;  Valens  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek-speaking  provinces.  MiUtn  was  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  one,  Constantinople  of  the  other. 
The  two  Empires  communicated  through  the  defiles 
,       of   the  Haemus  (Balkans),  which   led  from  Dacia 

BRONZE   COIX.'  ^  '' 

Aureliana  into  Thrace  by  the  pass  of  Succi  on 
the  road  to  Naissus,  and  of  Sardica  at  Philippopolis,  and  by  that 
of  Acontisma  on  the  Egnatian  Road  through  Macedon.^  The 
common  frontier  therefore  followed  a  part  of  the  Haemus  and 
the  watershed  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegaean.  The  Eastern 
Empire  had  only  one  praetorian  prefect  and  three  maf/istri  mili- 
tum ;  the  West  had  two  prefects,  one  for  Gaul,  the  other  for 
Illyria,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  three  generals-in-chief.  Valens 
accompanied  his  brother  as  far  as  Sirmium,  where  they  parted  in 
July,  364,  never  to  meet  again. 

The  Empire  was  irrevocably  divided ;  for  the  unity  established 
l)y  Theodosius  lasted  but  three  months.  We  shall  accordingly 
divide  its  history  from  this  time  forward. 

Valentinian  was  a  civilized  Pannonian ;  he  knew  veiy  little 
Greek,  but  he  could  write  Latin  verses,  and  model  figurines  in 
clay,  —  harmless  tastes,  which  made  him  neither  a  poet  nor  an 
artist.  He  had  virtues  more  suited  to  his  new  position,  and  vices 
which  make  the  historian  hesitate  how  to  rank  him  in  the  impe- 
rial series.  A  brave  soldier,  without  barrack-faults,  and  a  vigilant 
officer,  he  loved  discipline  in  the  army  and  order  in  the  state,  and 
he  had  the  good  sense  sometimes  to  listen  to  the  honest  statements 

'  Coin  of  Sardica  or  .Senlica.  Triptolemus,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  draq;ons,  tlie  gift 
of  Dcnictcr,  traverses  the  earth,  diffusing  everywhere  a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Legend: 
OYAHIAC    CEPAIKHC- 

''  The  ruins  of  Sardica  are  to  bo  seen  near  the  great  city  Sophia,  and  Naissus  is  now 
Nissa,  or  Nisch,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Morava.  The  Succorum  anr/ualiae  correspond  to  the 
Sziilu-Derbend,  or  the  Dcmir-Kaiii,  and  the  Acontisma  to  the  defile  of  Kavala. 
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of  coui-ageous  subordinates.  But  lie  was  irascible,  violent,  harsh  even 
to  cruelty ;  and  the  public  misfortunes  increased  these  natural  ten- 
dencies, for  he  had  to  encounter  three 
evils  let  loose  upon  the  Empire,  —  in- 
surrections in  the  provinces,  attacks 
upon  the  frontiers,  and  robbery  ever}-- 
where,  froui  the  magistrates  in  their  of- 
fices to  the  brigands  upon  the  highways.^ 
He  expended  little  for  himself  ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  state  were  heavy,  and 
as  he  justly  subordinated  private  inter- 
ests to  the  general  security,  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  extreme  impoverish- 
ment of  the  provinces,  and  required  the 
taxes  to  be  rigorously  levied.^  Wlioever 
did  not  succeed  in  brinLj-inG;  in  his  full 
share,  ran  great  risks ;  decurions  and 
duumvirs  suffered  death  for  nesjlis-ences 

or  delays  in  this  service.     On  one  occasion,  having  for  some  slight 
offence  ordered  the  execution  of  three  of  the  magistrates  in  each  of 


'  Amm.  ^farcellinus  relates  (x.wiii.  2)  that  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  was 
killed  by  bandits ;  and  in  the  Codex  Theod.  i.\.  30,  1-3,  .\v.  13,  and  Codex  Just.  xi.  40, 
anno  364,  we  find  laws  forbidding  subjects  to  keep  weapons  and  horses  without  per- 
mission from  the  Emperor :  Nulli,  nobis  insciis,  quorumlibel  armorum  movendorum  co/iia 
trihiinlur.  Laws  such  as  these  reveal  a  very  sad  condition  of  society,  and  they  also 
explain  why  the  provincials  offered  no  resistance  to  the  Harbarians.  The  evil  was  deep 
rooted,  for  tliis  legislation  was  ancient,  a  Lex  Julia  prohibiting  the  possession  of  weapons 
(J>i;/.  xlviii.  6,  1).  As  to  dishonest  magistrates,  we  have  often  mentioned  them  before. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  the  one  year  3S0  Theodosius  issued  nine  laws  against  them 
(cf.  Godefroy,  in  the  Codex  Theod.  vol.  i.  p.  cviiii,  and  that  in  his  Letter  190,  Saint 
Basil  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  obtained  what  he  had  occasion  to  ask  of  the  mag- 
istrates, sometimes  for  nothing,  more  freiiuently  at  a  reduced  price ;  but  he  regards  these 
miracles  of  unselfishness  as  expressly  due  to  "  the  intervention  of  the  Lord."  Even  in 
the  Church,  elections  were  bought;  says  Saint  Athanasius:  "The  Church  becomes  a 
place  of  traffic  and  a  market."  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  of  bishops  lovers  of  gold  rather 
than  of  Christ,  fiak\ov  (j)t\6xi>vTot,  !j  tjiiKiixpttrroi,  and  (juoting  Isidore  of  Pelusium :  "  for- 
merly the  flock  stood  in  awe  of  the  sheplierd ;  now  the  shepherd  must  reverence  tin- 
flock "  (Fialon,  .S'.  Alhanase,  p.  117).  It  was  inevitable  that  prelates  should  be  intriguers 
and  worldly-minded,  since  the  Church  had  become  rich,  and  bishops  were  always  at  court. 

^  Ilis  legislative  activity  exhau.stcd  itself  in  the  preparation  of  fiscal  laws;  a  great 
number  of  his  constitutions  concern,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  levying  of  taxes  in 
kind,  services  due  by  corporations,  the  resiionsibility  of  cnriale.i,  and  the  like.  On  his 
fiscal  severities,  see  Zosimus,  iv.  ifi. 

'  Valcntinian,  with  laurel-wreath  and  //aludamentum.     Cameo  No.  2."»7  of  the  Cabinet  de 
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several  cities,  the  prefect  Florentinus  asked  him  what  should  be  done 
in  case  any  one  of  the  cities  had  not  as  many  as  three  magistrates ; 
the  Emperor  replied :  "'  Let  the  execution  of  the  sentence  be  delayed 
till  the  number  is  complete."  '  His  very  virtues  became,  l)y  liis  un- 
governable character,  formidable  faults,  and  througli  love  of  the 
public  good  he  became  a  tyrant.  To  the  soldier  who  brings  civil 
society  to  the  strict  standard  of  the  military  law,  all  difference  be- 
tween a  fault,  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  crime  disappears.^  A  page  hold- 
ing a  large  hound  which  had  been  brought  out  for  hunting,  let  the 
animal  loose  before  the  appointed  moment  because  it  leaped  up 
and  bit  him ;  upon  which  the  boy  perished  under  the  rod.  The 
master  of  a  workshop  brought  the  Emperor  an  oiiering,  a  breast- 
plate most  exquisitely  polished ;  but  because  there  was  less  weight 
of  steel  than  was  usual,  the  man  was  ordered  to  execution.  The 
master  of  the  imperial  stables  having  ventured  to  exchange  a  few 
horses,  was  stoned  to  death.  A  charioteer  of  the  circus  suffered 
some  imprudent  words  to  escape  him,  and  perished  at  the  stake. 
The  governor  of  one  province  wished  to  change  it  for  another. 
His  request  being  brought  to  the  Emperor,  Valentinian  replied 
roughly :  "  Let  his  head  be  changed  instead."  "  And  by  this 
sentence,"  says  Amm.  Marcellinus,  '•  a  man  of  great  eloquence 
perished  only  because,  like  many  others,  he  wished  for  higher 
preferment.  I  fear,"  continues  the  historian,  "  lest  I  .'should  appear 
to  make  a  business  of  pointing  out  the  vices  of  an  Emperor 
who  in  other  respects  had  many  good  qualities."  But  this  one 
(iircumstance  may  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  —  that  he  kept 
two  ferocious  she-bears,  who  were  used  to  eat  men ;  and  they 
had  names.  Golden  Camel,  and  Innocence ;  and  these  beasts  he 
took  such  care  of  that  he  had  their  dens  close  to  his  bed-chamber, 
and   appointed  over  them   trusty  keepers  who  were  bound  to  take 

France:  sardonyx  of  three  layers,  35  niillim.  in  height,  27  in  width,  ft  is  not  certain  tliat 
this  c.imeo  represents  Valentinian. 

■  Amin.  Marcellinus  .\.\ix.  3. 

-  Delictis  supplicia  r/rfinditira  (.\mm.  Marcellinus,  xxviii.  1).  He  does  not  say  all; 
tlie  Code  —  an  unexceptionable  witness  — gives  other  proofs  of  this  severity.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  371  {Coikx  Theoih  ix.  3,  5)  he  who  has  a  prisoner  in  charge  and  allows  bim  to 
escape,  incurs  the  penalty  the  prisoner  would  have  suffered. 

*  Amm.  Marcellinus,  who  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  service  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  might  indeed  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  did  not  other  testimony  coinciilc  with 
his. 
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especial  care  that  the  odious  fury  of  these  monsters  should  never 
be  checked.  At  last  ho  had  Innocence  set  free,  after  he  had 
seen  the  burial  of  many  corpses  which  she  had  torn  to  pieces, 
(jivinsr  her  the  ransre  of  the  forests  as  a  reward  for  her  services." 
A  sultan  in  our  own  time  used  often  to  be  present  at  the  dinner 
of  his  lions,  and  has  been  l^nown  to  require  a  courtier  to  enter 
the  cage.  Doubtless  Valentinian  allowed  himself  this  Oriental 
diversion. 

The  servants  imitated  their  master,  —  like  that  Leo,  "  by  occupa- 
tion originally  a  brigand,  as  savage  as  a  wild  beast,  and  insatiable 
of  human  blood ; "  or  that  Maximin,  deputy-prefect  of  Rome,  "  like 
a  serpent  that  glides  underground,"  and  on  his  tribunal  "  vocifer- 
ating, in  a  tone  like  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast,  that  no  one  could 
ever  be  acquitted  unless  he  chose,"  who,  under  pretext  of  magic  and 
adultery,  filled  Rome  with  blood,  caused  senators  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  —  a  thing  which  seemed  still  more  dreadful  —  put  them  first  to 
the  torture,  in  violation  of  their  ancient  rights  in  this  respect.  This 
executioner  was  called  to  court  and  made  praetorian  prefect,  "  where 
he  was  as  cruel  as  ever,  having,  indeed,  greater  power  of  inflicting 
injury."  Maximin  had  rivals,^  who,  like  himself  and  the  Emperor, 
were  Christians,  —  whence  we  may  conclude  that  conversion  had 
changed  the  faith  but  not  the  characters  of  these  men.  But 
should  we  multiply  these  tales  of  murder,  we  should  finally  believe 
that  tliere  was  nothing  good  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian. 

This  formidable  man  was  in  certain  phases  of  his  government 
wiser  than  Constantine  or  Julian.  He  did  two  great  things,  —  he 
created  a  new  office  of  much  utility,  that  of  the  defensor  civitatis ; 
and  he  respected  the  religious  liberty  of  his  subjects.  From  the 
very  earliest  days  of  his  reign  he  recognized  full  liberty  to  all  cults,'' 
and  the  acts  atte.sting  his  own  Christian  convictions  had  no  irritating 
results  towards  the  pagans.     He  replaced  the  cross  upon  the  labarum, 

'  Read  what  Amm.  Marcellinus  says  of  Count  Romanus,  of  Remigius,  of  Ursaoius,  of 
Palladius,  and  others,  and  what  Synesius  relates  of  the  evil  deeds  of  Andronicus,  go\(ernor 
of  the  C'yrenaiea  forty  years  later. 

2  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordia  imperii  met  datae,  quibus  unicuique,  quod  animo  imbihisset 
iiilentli  libera  facullas  tribnta  est  {Codex  Theixt.  ix.  Ifi,  9.  anno  371).  Only  the  Manichacans 
and  the  Donatists  were  excluded  from  this  general  toleration.  The  former  were  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  latter  created  disturbances  in  Africa.  Amm.  Marcellinus  says  of  Valentinian : 
Inter  relif/ionum  <Iiirersitntes  medius  stetil,  nee  quemrjuam  inquielarit,  neque,  ut  hoc  coleretur, 
imperavic  aut  illud  (xxx.  9).     Socrates  (iv.  29)  says  the  same. 
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prohibited  the  bringing  of  suits  on  Sunday  against  the  Christians, 
authorized  those  who  were  imprisoned  to  come  out  on  Easter  Day  in 
order  to  attend  church,"  and  formally  recognized  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  diocesan  synods.^  But  he  respected  the  old  religion 
of  Rome  [concessam  a  majoribus  religionem)  ;  he  forbade  confusing 
rites  of  the  ancient  cult,  even  divination,  with  magic,  which 
remained  a  crime ;  and  he  condemned  nocturnal  sacrifices.  He  even 
allowed  the  Greeks  to  celebrate  their  mysteries,^  and  refused  to 
interfere  in  the  theological  disputes  of  the  Christian  sects.  •'  This 
should  be  settled  by  the  bishops,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  their  judge."  * 

By  this  wise  reserve  he  kept  the 
priests  at  a  distance,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  no  hold  upon  the 
government.  He  restrained  the 
too  forward  zeal  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin   in    destroying   pagan    sanctu- 

VALENTINIAN    I.    HOLDING    THE    LAIiAKlM.^  .  ..  ^    ^    •       o        ,  •  c 

anes ;  he  repudiated  Ins  hrst  wiie, 
Severa,  in  order  to  marry  the  Arian  Justina  ;  and  he  had  a  priest 
beheaded  Avho  had  concealed  a  proscribed  person,  —  things  not 
pleasing  to  the  austere  Christians,  and  the  last  of  them  an  act 
of  iniquity.  In  again  depriving  the  pagan  temples  of  the  lands 
which  the  Christians  —  or  rather  the  hangers-on  of  the  palace  — 
had  seized  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  and  Julian  had  restored 
to  their  former  possessors,  the  Emperor  gave  these  estates  to  the 
l)ublic  treasury,  and  not  to  the  churches;  so  that  it  was  the  state 
that  finally  profited  by  this  twofold    spoliation.      He  renewed  the  j 

laws    of    Constantino    which    prohibited    admission    to   the    clerical 
office  of  persons  possessed   of  property,  and  adjudged  to  the  pub-  j 

lie   treasury  donations  and  legacies    made  to  ecclesiastics,  consider- 
ing, as  was  later  said  by  Valentiniau  HI.,  that  it  was  enough  for 

1  Codex  Theod.  viii.   8,  1 ;  ix.  .'JS,  3-4.     This  permission  was  granted  only  to  persons  I 
imprisoned  for  trivi.-xl  offences. 

2  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  2,  23  ;  cf.  ibid.  xvi.  11,  1.  The  clernrv  (prcsbi/lerium)  of  tlio  bishop- 
ric formed  the  diocesan  synod,  over  which  the  bishop  presided.  The  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral later  took  the  place  of  the  diocesan  synod  as  the  usual  council  of  the  bishop. 

*  Cndex  Theod.  ix.  16,  7,  and  9;  Zosinnis,  iv.  3. 

*  Sozomenus,  vi.  7;   Ambrose,  Epiit.  1.3. 
»  D.   N.   VALENTINIANVS.    P.  F.   AVG.,  and  the  Emjieror  with  a  diadem.     On  the 

reverse,  Valentinian  laurelled,  holding  the  labarum.     (Silver  medallion.) 
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them  to  be  rich  iu  piety.'  Tlie  pagan  pontiffs  of  the  provinces, 
on  the  contrary,  received  important  privileges,  and  even  the  rank 
of  count.^  In  restoring  the  right  of  giving  instruction  to  those 
who  united  talent  with  integrity  of  life,  this  annulling  of  the  de- 
cree of  Julian  was  useful  to  all,  and  did  injury  to  none.  The  pro- 
hibition of  intrusting  to  Christians  the  guardianship  of  a  temple, 
and  of  condemning  them  to  fight  as  gladiators,  was  in  their  case  a 
measure  of  domestic  discipline ;  and  it  was  no  more  an  insult  ta 
the  worshippers  of  the  gods  than,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  such 
to  their  adversaries  that  the  pagan  Symmachus  should  be  appointed 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  the  counts  Rumoredus  and  Bauto,  both  pagans, 
commandei's  of  the  army.  Certain  soldiers  take  possession  of  a 
synagogue ;  the  Emperor  drives  them  out  because  it  is  not  proper 
that  they  should  make  their  quarters  in  a  house  of  prayer."  And, 
lastly,  we  have  explained  that  prosecutions  against  magic,  which 
reappeared  in  this  Emperor's  reign,  were  the  execution  of  old 
republican  laws.* 

•  Constitution  of  the  three  Emperors,  addressed  in  370  to  Pope  Damasus  {Codex  Theod. 
xvi.  '2,  20,  and  Vol.  VII.  of  this  work,  p.  .i09).  By  these  laws  Saint  Ambrose,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  great  wealth,  of  which  he  gave  the  life- 
interest  to  his  brother  and  sister,  and  the  property  itself  to  his  church.  But  his  brother  died 
shortly  after,  and  his  sister  embraced  a  religious  life;  he  therefore  remained  very  rich  while 
yet  liaving  obeyed  the  law,  since  as  bishop  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  wealth  which  personally 
he  no  longer  possessed.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Constantine  to  impose  poverty  upon  all 
the  clergy ;  but  in  authorizing  the  Church  to  receive  legacies,  he  prepared  the  wav  for  her 
immense  ownership  of  land  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  we  see  by  the  case  of  Jlilan  that 
this  was  beginning  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak  (Saint  Ambrose,  Ilomihj  21,  in  I.  Epi\<l. 
ad  Cor.,  and  Hnm.  35  and  37,  In  Mallh.).  Saint  .John  Chrysostom  already  speaks  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  Church.  In  respect  to  the  clergy,  Saint  .Vmbrose  says,  in  his  Letter  18,  anno  3S4  : 
•'  The  legacy  a  Christian  widow  makes  to  the  pi-iests  of  the  idols  is  valid ;  that  which  she  makes 
to  the  ministers  of  God  is  not  so."  The  difference  is  easily  explained.  The  Christian  clergy 
could  attract  to  themselves  legacies  and  donations  by  means  which  the  pagan  clergy  had  never 
possessed.  The  Emperors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  seeing  how  rapidly  the  collective 
wealth  of  the  churches  increased,  a|)plied  themselves  with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  task  of 
preventing  the  clergy  from  the  acquisition  of  personal  fortunes.  It  would  have  been  detrimental 
to  the  cities,  from  whose  burdens  the  priests  were  completely  exempted  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  508) ; 
and  we  have  seen  what  solicitude  the  Emperors  manifested  for  that  muncipal  prosperity  upon 
which  depended  the  prompt  and  full  payment  of  the  taxes.  But  the  law  which  decreed  that 
the  clergy  should  receive  nothing,  could  be  easily  evaded,  and  Saint  Jerome  tells  us  that  it 
was  evaded  by  fraudulent  trusts  (Hieron.  Opera,  iv.  260). 

*  A  law  of  the  year  371  grants  under  certain  conditions  to  those  who  possess  the  sacer 
dotium  provinciae  the  privileges  of  the  honorali,  the  dispensation  from  munera  civilia,  and  the 
right  to  obtain  honorem  ex  comitibus  ;  quern  hi  consequi  solenl  qui  Jidem  dilirjenliamque  suam  in 
adminMrnndi.i  rebus  publicis  approbarent  (Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  75,  and  Godefroy's  commentary 
ad  leg.  iv.  451). 

»  Codex  Just.  i.  9,  4.  *  Codex  Theod.  ix.  16.  7. 
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Valentiniaii  carried  so  far  his  firm  resolve  to  remain  outside 
of  all  clerical  disputes  that  he  did  not  interpose,  either  in  the 
noisy  debate  between  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  Auxentius,  "  the 
minister  of  Satan,"  ^  and  Saint  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  Athanasius 
of  the  West,  nor  in  the  fierce  rivalry  of  two  bishops  for  the 
Roman  see. 

The  popular  intervention  in  episcopal  elections  still  continued.^ 
Most  frequently  it  was  useful,  as  in  the  election  of  Ambrose,  Syne- 
sius,  and  many  others.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  violent,  capri- 
cious, or  brought  forward  unworthy  candidates,  ready  to  sign  any 
confession  of  faith  that  might  be  required  of  them.  "  the  ink 
making  no  spot  upon  the  soul."^  Gregory  Nazianzen  complains, 
in  his  Funeral  Oration  upon  Saint  Basil,  that  "  grace  is  held  to 
be  conferred  b}'  the  votes  of  an  unreasoning  crowd  and  a  vile 
populace."  Each  community  —  Orthodox,  Arian,  or  semi-Arian 
—  appointing  its  leader,  multiplied  elections  gave  many  bishops 
to  a  single  city.  Antioch  had  three  at  once,  and  Rome,  in  the 
presence  of  its  popes,  had  a  succession  of  Donatist  and  Luci- 
ferian  bishops;  hence  arose  quarrels.  "  Damasus  and  Ursinus," 
says  Aram.  Marcellinus,*  "being  both  immoderately  eager  to  obtain 
the  bishopric,  formed  parties  and  carried  on  the  conflict  with 
great  asperity,  the  partisans  of  each  carrying  their  violence  to 
actual  battle,  in  which  many  men  were  wounded  and  killed  ;  and 
as  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  unable  to  put  an  end  to  it,  or  even 
to  mitigate  these  disorders,  he  was  at  last  by  their  violence  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  the  suburbs.  Ultimately,  Damasus  got  the 
best  of  the  strife  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  partisans.  It  is 
certain  that  on  one  day  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies 
were    found    in    the    basilica    of    Sicininus.^    which    is    a    Christian 


'  Sntnnac  anr/elus,  vestalor  perditus,  etc.  (Hilary,  Contra  Auxentius,  passim). 

^  See  Synesius,  Letter  12.3. 

'  Gregory  Xazianzen,  Funeral  Oration  upon  his  Father. 

*  xxvii.  3 ;  also,  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  29. 

'  This  basilica  is  perhaps  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Pope  Damasus  is  almost 
lil<e  one  of  the  literary  popes  of  the  fifteentli  century.  He  employed  Saint  Jerome  to 
make  from  the  Hebrew  text  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Scri])tures  to  replace  the  faulty  ver- 
sions that  were  in  circulation,  of  which  .Saint  Jerome  says  (Prde/nlio  In  Frnnt/elin  ail 
Damasum  papam)  :  "  If  any  say  that  the  Latin  versions  give  authority,  let  him  tell  me  which, 
for  there  are  almost  as  many  of  them  as  there  are  copies."  The  work  of  Jerome  is  known 
to   us  as  the  Vulgate.      Damasus   built   churches  and  decorated  them  with  paintings;   he 
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cluircli ;  and  tlio  populace,  having  been  thus  roused  to  a  state  of 
ferocity,  were  with  great  difficulty  restored  to  order."  And  al- 
though the  worthy  chronicler  was  not  perhaps  familiar  with  this 
sentence  of  the  Gospel,  "The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister."  '  he  adds :  "  I  do  not  deny,  when  I 
consider  the  ostentation  that  prevails  at  Rome,  that  those  who 
desire  such  rank  and  power  may  be  justified  in  laboring  with  all 
possible  exertion  and  vehemence  to  obtain  their  wishes,  since,  after 
the}^  have  succeeded,  they  will  be  secure  for  the  future,  being 
enriched  by  offerings  from  matrons,  riding  in  carriages,  dressing 
splendid!}^,  and  feasting  luxuriously,  so  that  their  entertainments 
surpass  even  royal  banquets.^  And  they  might  be  really  happy 
if,  despising  the  multitude  of  the  city,  which  they  excite  against 
themselves  by  their  vices,  they  were  to  live  in  imitation  of  some 
of  the  priests  in  the  provinces,  whom  the  most  rigid  abstinence  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  plainness  of  apparel,  and  eyes  always 
downcast,  recommend  to  the  eternal  Deity  and  his  true  worship- 
pers  as   pure    and    sober-minded    men."      To   put   an   end    to    this 

repaired  the  Christian  cemeteries  (catacomb.';),  and  put  metrical  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs,  some  of  which  tlie  Chevalier  Rossi  has  collected  or  restored. 

>  Matt.  XX.  25. 

-  These  words  of  Amm.  Marcellinus,  who  resided  for  several  years  at  Rome,  are  con- 
firmed by  the  saying  of  the  pagan  Praetextatus  to  Pope  Damasus,  reported  by  Saint  Jerome 
{Letter  6,  edit  of  Migne,  i.  415,  or  Letter  24  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus):  "Make  me 
bi-shop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  make  myself  a  Christian."  Elsewhere,  in  sjjeaking  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  he  writes :  "  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  hut  there  are  men  who  seek  the  priesthood  and 
the  (liaconate  in  order  to  see  women  more  freely  (u(  licentiu.t  mulieres  videajit),  and  rival 
in  luxury  the  consuls,  the  governors,  and  generals  of  armies.  They  care  only  for  their  adorn- 
ment; their  hair  is  curled,  their  fingers  glitter  with  the  sparkle  of  diamonds.  .  .  .  Tliey 
are  like  young  bridegrooms  rather  than  priests."  Cf.  Saint  Jerome,  In  Michaeum,  2ii,  and 
Letter  84,  to  Eustochia ;  Gregory  Xazianzen,  Disc,  xxxii.  ;  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dinl.  i. :  .  .  . 
(lui  ante  perlihiix  attt  asello  ire  cnnsueveral,  spumante  eifui)  innhiliir;  Salvianus,  Adrersus 
Avaritiiim,  book  i.,  wherein  he  shows  the  Church  "enfeel)le<l  by  her  fetunditv,  diminished 
by  her  increase,  and  ijuasi  viribus  minus  valitla."  Saint  Augustine  (Letter  148)  acknowledges 
Xihil  esse  in  hoc  tempore  .  .  .  taetius,  hominibus  acceptabilius,  episcopi,  aut  preshi/teri,  aut 
diaconi  officio,  si  perfunctorie  alqne  adulatorie  res  agatur ;  and  Fleury  (yfteurs  des  Chretiens, 
i-hap.  48)  adds :  "  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  than  super- 
scriptions like  these  :  To  the  Lord,  the  very  holy,  very  ))ious,  and  venerable  N.,  bishop."  It  was 
a  matter  of  common  custom  to  kneel  before  the  prelate  and  kiss  his  feet.  It  was  to  (iod's 
representative,  certainly,  that  these  acts  of  homage  were  addressed ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  man  thus  honored  conceived  a  pride  which  reacted  upon  his  public  conduct,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  spirit  of  domination  ?  Recidisse  jam  sarenlntii  dignitatem  ad  reijnandi  ciipi-iitatem 
npparet,  ah  hninilitate  ad  superbiam,  says  again  a  disciple  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Saint 
Isidore  of  Pelusium  {Letters,  v.  21).  By  their  social  and  political  consequences  these  extrava- 
gances fall  under  the  judgment  of  history. 
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domestic  strife   iu  the  Church  there  were  needed  guards,  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  death-penalties.     Ursinus,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
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MOSAIC    OF    SANTA    MAUIA    MAOGIOKF.    AT    ROME.' 

the  city,  returned  thither,  was  again  driven  out,  and  the  excitement 
continued  for  several  years.     Tt  might  have   been    promptly  ended 

1  This  mosaic,  which  is  of  the  fifth  century  (pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.),  represents  Joshii.i 
imploring  the  God  of  Israel  while  his  soldiers,  clad  as  Homan  legionaries,  are  fighting  before 
a  fortified  city.  If  the  encounter  of  which  Amm.  Marcellinus  speaks  ideally  took  place  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  it  was  unwise  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  sad  occurrence  by  a  work 
of  art  like  this. 
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had  the  Emperor  taken  energetic  measures.  But  Valentinian,  who 
often  louud  the  laws  not  severe  enough,  in  this  case  would  not 
bring  the  imperial  authority  to  bear. 

He  was,  however,  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
cities  by  introducing  justice  everywhere.  He  strove  to  suppress 
certain  strange  abuses  which  must  have  facilitated  dishonest  trans- 
actions. —  for  example,  that  a  man  should  be  at  once  advocate  and 
judge  in  a  given  case  ;  or  that  a  magistrate  should  render  decision 
in  private  session  in  his  own  house ;  and  the  Emperor  ordained 
that  decisions  should  be  given  in  the  open  court-room,  after  a 
public  hearing  which  any  person  might  attend.  The  disasters  of 
the  times  had  interrupted  at  many  points  the  old  institution  of 
provincial  assemblies,  or  had  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Valen- 
tinian re-established  them,  defined  their  powers,  and  authorized 
their  deputies  to  employ  the  public  post  when  they  came  to  bring 
to  the  court  the  complaints  of  their  constituents.^  His  successors 
endeavored  also  to  revive  public  life  in  the  provinces ;  Theodosius 
alone  published  five  constitutions  on  this  subject.  The  famous 
edict  of  Honorius,  in  418,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  last  appeal  of  the 
Emperor  to  subjects  whom  a  bad  government  could  defend  neither 
from  foreign  foes  nor  domestic  disasters. 

Valentinian  still  further  manifested  his  solicitude  for  municipal 
interests  by  creating  in  each  city  a  new  office,  whose  incumbent 
—  defensor  civitatis,  also  called  patronus  plebis^  —  had  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  weak  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  abuses  by  calling 
upon  the  praetorian  prefect.  He  was  to  be,  say  the  edicts,  a  father 
to  the  plebs,  the  defender  of  the  innocent,  the  patron  of  the  humble 
population  of  the  city  and  the  country.  He  was  to  protect  them 
against  the  insolence  of  officials,  the  insults  of  the  judges,  over- 
charges in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and  exactions  of  every  kind. 
The  poor  are  his  children  (liherorum  loco  tueri  debet) ;  to  secure 
his  independence  the  Emperor  decided  that  the  defensor,  whose 
office  was  of  five  years'  duration,*  should  be  chosen  outside  of  the 

'  Codex  Theod.  i.  61,  9,  anno  3G4;  ii.  10,  5;  xii.  12,  3-6. 

2  Ibid.  xii.  12,  laws  7,  9,  10,  13,  and  title  i.  law  148. 

'  In  dcfensorihus  .  .  .  eril  adminlslralioni.i  haec  forma  et  lempus  quinquennii  spatii  mclien- 
(lum  (Codex  Jual.  i.  55,  4).  A  constitution  of  Honorius  requires  the  principals  to  serve  fif- 
teen year.'  {Codex  Theod.  xii.  1,  171,  anno  409.  Cf.  Savifrny,  vol.  i.  sects.  20-l'l).  Tlic  early 
rule  was  the  annual  election  of  municipal  magistrates.    The  tendency  to  make  each  permanent 
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curia  and  the  administration,  among  persons  no  longer  in  office, 
so  that  he  should  have  neither  colleagues  to  satisfy,  nor  superior 
officers  to  obey,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  praetorian  prefect, 
who  could  annul  his  election.^ 

The  new  office  was  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  very  ancient 
functions.  The  protection  of  the  weak  reappears  under  various 
forms  throughout  the  history  of  this  jaeople  in  other  respects  so 
severe.  It  was  at  first  clientship  which  fed  the  poor  of  Rome  ; 
later,  under  the  Republic  and  the  Early  Empire,  the  patronage  of 
the  great  which  provided  the  poor  with  defenders  of  their  cause  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor ;  in  the  Antonine 
epoch  it  was  the  syndicus  (cruVSt/co?,  e/cSt/co?),  whose  existence  is 
proved  in  many  cities  of  Italy,  Asia,  and  Africa.  "  If  any  man," 
says  Hadrian,  in  a  decree  addressed  to  the  Athenians,  "  has  com- 
plaints to  make  to  me  or  to  the  proconsul,  let  the  people  appoint 
a  syndicus."  -  This  municipal  advocate  was  neither  the  ^^airanjw 
of  the  early  days  nor  the  defensor  of  the  later  period ;  but  lie 
represented  the  idea  which  had  given  the  provincial  assemblies 
the  right  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  Emperor,  and  had  lasted 
across  the  centuries  with  singular  and  honorable  tenacity. 

The  institution  of  the  defensor  cicltatis  was  not  to  the  credit 
of  the  imjaerial  functionaries,  whose  misdeeds  Amm.  Marcellinus 
reports  on  every  page ;  and  it  must  have  been  extremely  displeasing 
to  them,  for  this  was  an  inspector  whom  Valentinian  placed  over 
the  agent  of  the  treasury,  the  assessor,  and  the  judge  "  who  loves 

in  his  emijloy  is  niiinifosted  in  tliis  duration  of  five  and  of  fifteen  years  given  by  Valentinian  I. 
and  Ilonorius  to  the  offices  of  defensor  and  principalis. 

'  Non  ex  decurionum  seu  ex  cohorUdium  corpore,  seit  ex  aliis  idoneis  personis  liuic  officio 
deputentur  {Codex  Jusl.  i.  55,  1-4).  Their  duties  were  to  watch  ut  plehs  omnis  officiis  palro- 
riorum  contra  pntcntium  defendalur  injuriis  {Codex  Tlicod.  i.  II,  1,  nnno  3G4).  It  has  been 
said  that  tlie  two  offices  of  defensor  and  duumvir  could  not  have  existed  contemporaneously. 
Valentinian,  who  created  the  former  in  3G4,  mentions  the  latter  in  372  {ibid.  xii.  1,  77). 
The  three  great  offices  of  the  cities  and  colonies  were  those  of  the  sacerdotales,  flamines  per- 
pelui,  and  duumviri  {ibid.  xii.  5,  2,  anno  337).  The  role  of  the  defensores  became  very 
important;  it  was  .so  especially  after  Justinian,  who  extended  their  jurisdiction  —  at  first 
limited  to  suits  not  involving  over  fifty  awcei  —  to  cases  whore  the  amount  in  dispute  was  as 
much  as  three  hundred  .«o/iV/i  {Nov.  .Jusl.  xv.  3,  sect.  2.  See,  in  tlie  Codex  Tlnod.  i.  29,  in 
Ilanel's  edition,  more  complete  than  Godefroy's,  the  caption  Defens.  civil.,  and  Godefroy's 
commentary,  i.  67  el  seq.). 

"  ('av  de  (KKaXearjTiil  rts  ij  e'lxi  fj  Tuv  uvdvnaTnv,  ^(tftnrnvfiTa)  (rvvSixovs  6  Srjfios  (C  /.  C/., 
No.  .S55).  Cf.  Pliny,  Letters,  x,  passim.  Alexander  Severus  also  gave  a  defensor  to  the  coi^ 
porations  wliicli  lie  formed.     See  Vol.  VII.  p.  128. 
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to  judge  in  darkness,"  but  to  whom  the  defensor  would  always 
have  free  access.^  In  investing  a  layman  with  this  patronage 
of  the  poor,  the  Emperor  perhaps 
proposed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Church's  influence  that  plebs  which 
had  been  her  earliest  conquest. 
If  this  was  his  policy,  his  suc- 
cessors did  not  follow  it.  When 
Honorius,    in    409,   called    all    the  „ 

'  '  VALENTINIAN    AND    ROME.^ 

clergy   of    the    city    to   make    the 

election,  with    the  concurrence  of    the    nobles,   he   placed  the    new 

magistracy  in  dependence  upon  the  bishops. 

All  public  officers  were  not  extortioners  or  murderers,  many  of 
these  as  there  are  in  the  pages  of  Amm.  Marcellinus.  Praetextatus 
and  Olybrius,  both  prefects  of  Rome,  doubtless  suggested  the  regu- 
lations which  we  read  in  two  constitutions  addressed  to  themselves. 
The  first  of  these  organized  a  medical  service  for  the  poor  in  the 
fourteen  regiones  of  Rome  ;  ^  the  second  concerned  the  regulation 
of  the  schools  in  that  city.  It  was  required  that  students  should 
be  furnished  with  a  permission  from  the  magistrates  of  their  province  ; 
on  their  arrival  they  were  obliged  to  register,  in  the  office  of  the 
census,  the  name  of  their  country  and  of  their  family,  the  studies 
they  wished  to  pursue,  and  the  address  of  their  lodging  in  the 
city,  so  that  it  could  be  ascertained  if  they  were  doing  well  the 
work  for  which  they  professed  to  have  come,  and  were  leading  a 
moral  life,  avoiding  dangerous  societies,  and  not  too  much  occupied 
with  festivals  and  games.  Those  guilty  of  misconduct  were  to  be 
publicly  beaten  with  rods,  expelled  from  the  city,  and  sent  home  to 
their  province.  Industrious  students  might  remain  in  Rome  twenty 
years ;  but  the  idle  should  be  at  once  sent  away.  Every  month 
the  urban    prefect  was  to  send  the  provincial  magistrates  a  report 

'  .  .  .  Ingreiliendi,  cum  voles,  ad  JuiJicem  liberam  habeas  facuUatem  (Codex  Jusl.  i. 
.10,  4). 

■'  D.  X.  V.\LENTINIANVS  P.  F.  AVQ.,  and  the  bust  of  the  Kmperor  wiili  diadora 
and  paludamenlum.  Rome,  helraeted,  seated,  looking  to  the  right,  liolding  in  the  riglit  hand 
a  globe  surmounted  by  a  Victory,  and  in  the  left  a  spear,  point  downwards.    (Large  bronze.) 

*  Cotlex  T/ieoil.  .xiii.  3,  8.  The  custom  of  securing  to  the  poor  of  the  cities  (lenuiorihii.t) 
the  assistance  of  a  physician  iiv(v  iiiirOnv  xat  trvyypa(f>ris  was  .ancient.  (See  Vol.  VI.  p.  112.) 
When  one  of  the  fourteen  places  became  vacant,  it  was  filled  by  a  person  whom  the  remaining 
tliirtecn  designated. 

VOL.    VIM.  16 
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concerning  the  students  from  their  provinces,  and  each  year  to 
the  Emperor  a  special  account  of  the  most  distinguished  schohirs, 
that  the  Latter  might  be  able  to  select  those  of  his  subjects  \vho 
were  suited  to  the  various  public  employments.^  Regulations  like 
these  in  respect  to  students  would  —  with  exception  of  the  rods  — 
be  useful  at  the  present  day. 

We  must  now  speak  of  Valentinian's  great  anxiety,  —  the  defence 
of  the  Empire.     On  the  death  of  Julian  the  Barbarians  at  once  shook 

off  the  fear  with  which  that  Emperor 
had  inspired  them.  '"At  this  time" 
(the  year  365),  says  Amm.  Marcelli- 
nus,  "the  trumpet,  as  it  were,  gave 
signal  for  war  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  world,  and  the  Barbarian  tribes 
on  our  frontier  began  to  make  incur- 
sions on  those  territories  which  lay 
nearest  to  them.  The  Alemanni  laid 
waste  Gaul  and  Rhaetia  at  the  same 
time.  The  Sarmatians  and  Quadi .  rav- 
aged Pannonia.  The  Picts,  Scots,  Sax- 
ons, and  Atacotti  harassed  the  Britons 
with  incessant  invasions  ;  the  Austori- 
ani  and  other  Moorish  tribes  attacked 
Africa  with  more  than  usual  violence.  Predatory  bands  of  Goths 
plundered  Thrace ;  the  king  of  Persia  poured  troops  into  Arme- 
nia ; "  and,  finally,  in  the  East,  Procopius  attempted  to  make  a 
revolution. 

Valentinian  left  Valens  to  extricate  himself  as  he  best  could. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  Western  Empire  in  Illyricum  did  no  more  than 
prevent  the  revolt  from  extending  into  the  West ;  and  the  Emperor 


VALENTINIAN    1." 


'  Codex  Theod.  xiv.  !),  1.  Saint  Augustine  (Con/,  vi.  8)  says  that  the  schools  of 
Rome  were  much  better  regulated  tlian  those  of  Carthage.  See  in  the  T/iendosidn  Code 
(xiv.  !),  3,  anno  425)  the  reorganization  of  the  school  of  Constantinople.  That  of  Ivonie 
was  doubtless  the  object  of  a  similar  ordinance.  For  the  same  year  the  Tlicodosinn  Code 
(vi.  12)  contains  a  law  in  respect  to  the  Roman  professors  who  deserved  the  dignity  of 
count. 

^  Engraved  stone,  rock-crystal,  25  niillim.  by  20  (Cidiinet  de  France,  No.  2,107). 
Notwithstanding  the  inscription.  CN.  POMPKIVS  M.VGNV.S  on  the  setting,  this  intaglio 
so  much  resembles  the  gold  medallions  of  Valentinian  I.  that  M.  Chabouillet  has  no  hesitar 
tion  in  designating  it  as  the  likeness  of  this  Emperor. 
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himself  in  October,  365,  left  Milan  to  visit  Lutetia,  Reims,  and  Treves, 
the  three  great  cities  of  Northern  Gaul,  where  he  passed  ten  years  in 
defending  and  fortifying  tlie  frontiers.  The  great  effort  of  Germany 
against  the  Empire  was  at  that  time  made  in  the  southwest,  whither 
were  attracted  all  those  who  sought  adventure  or  booty.  The 
Decumatian  Lands  (Baden  and  Wittenberg)^  had  formerly  been  as  a 


UAI.L    IN    TIIK    IMPF.RIAI,    PALACE    OF    LUTF.TIA    (PUESEXT    CONDITION).* 


wedge  driven  by  Rome  into  the  centre  of  Germany ;  the  Black  Forest 
was  now  a  fortress  whence  the  Barbarians  made  incessant  sorties 
again.st  Gaul.  The  Alemanni,  dissatisfied  because  the  presents  sent 
them  this  year  were  less  splendid  than  usual,  had  rejected  them 
with  scorn,  and  sought  compensation  in  the  pillage  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  They  were  at  first  easily  repulsed  ;  but  diu'ing  the 
winter  of  366  they  crossed  the  Rliine  upon  the  ice  and  surprised 
the  troops  posted  in  the  two  German  provinces,  who  in  an  engage- 

'  Sec  also  i>]i.  lOli   10,')  of  this  volume. 

*  Sec,  Vol.  VII.  p.  !«.'),  map  of  tlic  defensive  lines  of  the  Decumatian  Lands. 
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ment   which   took   place   not   far   from   Besau9on   lost   a   standard 
and  their  leader,  the   Frank  Charietto.'      Valentinian  deprived  the 

Roman  fugitives  of 
their  weapons,  and 
threatened  to  sell 
them  as  slaves. 
They  implored  the 
Emperor  to  give 
them  another  trial ; 
and  in  the  second 
campaign,  which 
was  ably  conducted 
by  the  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  Jo- 
vinus,  the  Alemanni, 
who  had  come  as 
far  as  Clialons-sur- 
Marne,  were  de- 
feated. The  battle 
lasted  a  whole  sum- 
mer's day ;  six  thou- 
sand dead  and  four 
thousand  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  Barbarians,  and  twelve  hundred  dead  and  two 
hundred  wounded  of  the  Romans,  covered  the  Catalaimic  fields, 
where,  later,  a  very  different  hecatomb  was  to  be  offered  up. 
These  numbers  and  the  heat  of  the  encounter  show  that  the  day 
of  the  definitive  invasion  was  drawing  near.  The  news  of  this 
victory  reached  Lutetia  just  as  the  messengers  arrived  who  brought 
to  Valentinian  the  head  of  Procopius,  —  a  frightful  tribute  sent 
by  the  Emperor  of    the  East  to  his  brother  (367). 

At  the  battle  of  Chalons  a  king  had  been  taken  prisoner,'  and  the 

1  .  .  .  Charietlo  tunc  per  utramque  Germamam  comes  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxvii.  1). 
Another  Gaul,  Pagalief,  or  Dagalaiplius,  was  consul  in  .'566.  Balcobaudus  had  an.  important 
command  at  the  battle  of  Chalons-siir-Marne. 

■■^  Large  lead  medallion  of  the  time  of  Valentinian  I.,  found  in  the  Saone  ;  this  medallion 
shows  the  fortifications  which  covered  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Mayencc  and  Casscl 
(Cabinet  de  France). 

'  Vithicabius,  son  of  that  Vadomar  who  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Constantius  to 
betray  Julian  (see  p.  128,  note  2). 


MOGUNTIACUM,  CASTELLUM,  AND  THE  BRIDGE  OA-ER  THE  RHINE.^ 
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soldiers  hanged  him  ;  Valentinian  blamed  them,  but  probably  without 
much  sincerity,  for.  shortly  after,  a  traitor  won  over  by  Koman  gold 
assassinated  in  Germany  the  principal  instigator 
of  these  incursions.  But  the  Barbarians  kept  no 
account  of  their  dead.  They  began  almost  im- 
mediately again  to  make  raids  into  the  provinces. 
Takinsc  advantasce  of  a  Christian  festival  which 
had  drawn  the  population  away  from  the  gates 
and  the  walls,  they  surprised   Mayence  and  car- 

_-  .      .  LARGE    BRONZE.' 

ried  on  a  great  number  of  captives.     Valentmian 

resolved   to  retaliate  upon  these   incessant  pillagers  the    sufferings 


ScaV 
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that  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  provinces.     He  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  went  fifty  miles  beyond  it,  burning  houses  and  villages ; 

'  Valentinian,  restorer  of  the  Empire.     The  Kmperor,  standing,  holds  a  standard,  and  a 
Victory  upon  a  globe  (Cohen,  vol.  vi.  pi.  .\iii.  No.  58). 
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the  bravest  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  posted  themselves  upon  an 
eleA^ated  plateau,  were  reached  and  destroyed  (368).^  After  this  blow 
struck  m  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  Valentmian  returned 
to  Treves,  where  he  made  every  endeavor  to  consolidate  the  lines  of 
defence  of  the  river  and  establish  some  outposts  upon  the  right  bank. 
A  strong  castle,  built  near  the  place  where  Mannheim  now  stands, 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  one  of  the 
great  roads  by  which  the  Rom*ans  went  into  the  interior  of  Ale- 
mannia,  and  the  Barbarians  came  down  into  Gaul  (369).  The 
Emperor  took  a  further  precaution  :  he  prohibited  marriage  between 
Romans  and  Barbarians.^  But  these  had  taken  place  everywhere 
throughout  the  Empire;  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Danube,  and  far  into  the  interior  of  the  frontier  provinces,  life  was 
nuich  the  same,  under  either  name.  The  law  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  the  enemy  continued  to  receive  secret  information  from 
their  countrymen  in  the  Roman  army  of  designs  formed  against 
them,  or  of  advantageous  movements  which  they  themselves  might 
make.^ 

Meantime  the  Alemanni  remained  formidable.  Valentinian  sought 
to  turn  upon  them  the  Burgundians,  their  neighbors  on  the  north- 
east (Thuringia),  who  had  a  feud  with  them  on  the  subject  of  salt- 
mines claimed  by  both  nations.  The  Emperor  proposed  to  the 
latter  to  join  with  him  in  attacking  the  common  enemy,  —  not  that 
lie  really  intended  a  joint  campaign,  but  in  the  hope  that,  having 
instigated  this  war,  he  might  then,  like  Tacitus,  have  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  fierce  encounter  between  two  German  nations.  But 
when  he  saw  eighty  thousand  Burgundians  appear  in  arms  to  claim 
his  assistance  and  promised  subsidies,  he  was  unwilling  to  place  his 
small  army  at  the  side  of  auxiliaries  so  numerous,  or  to  substitute 

'  Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxvii.  10,  and  Ausonius,  Moselta,  v.  421  at  feq.  The  poet,  tutor  of 
Gratian,  tlic  Emperor's  son,  had  accompanied  liis  i)upil  on  this  expedition ;  the  place  of  action 
is  thought  to  have  been  between  Uotliwell  and  Kothenl)iiriT.  The  dcntilcs  made  the  attack, 
and  Amm.  Marcellinus  mentions  the  gallantry  of  the  sruKiriui:  Natnspardo,  whose  name  tells 
Ills  origin.  A  little  later  Valentinian  api)ointed  an  Aleman  king,  Fraomar,  tribune  of  a  corps 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  served  in  the  Roman  army.  He  also  gave  military  commands 
to  liitharid  and  Ilortar,  two  other  Alemanni ;  but  the  latter  having  had  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  the  I'.arbarians,  was  burned  to  death  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxix.  4). 

«  Codex  r/icoil.  iii.  14,  1. 

'  .  .  .  Quae  apud  nos  agebantur,  aliquotiens  barbaris  prodidisse  (Amm.  Marcellinus, 
xxviii.  5). 
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for  the  divided  Alemanni  a  people  so  united  that  they  could  bring 
into  the  field  an  army  like  this.  Under  various  pretexts  he  retarded 
the  concentration  of  his  troops,  and  the  angry  Burgundians  returned 
into  their  own  country.  The  Alemanni,  warned  by  the  danger,  whicli 
had  been  imminent,  remained  comparatively  quiet  until  the  close  of 
Valentinian's  reign.  In  374  their  king,  Macrianus,  made  with  the 
Emperor  a  treaty  which  held  the  Barbarian  the  ally  of  Rome  until 
the  last  day  of  his  life. 

In  370,  Saxons,  in  their  frail  canoes  of  wicker,  came  up  by  the 
Belgian  rivers  into  the  interior  of  the  province  and  destroyed  the 
military  corps  which  guarded  it.  A  device,  which  the  upright  Amm. 
Marcellinus  considered  treacherous,  caused  their  destruction.  Those 
who  did  not  fall  under  the  sword  or  lance  of  the  cataphracti  were 
reserved  for  the  amphitheatre ;  and  at  Rome  twenty-nine  strangled 
themselves  rather  than  serve  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace. 

In  Britain  the  Picts,  who  cultivated  the  plains  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Scots,  whose  flocks  ranged  the  hills,  had  always  been  troublesome 
neighbors  to  the  Roman  provinces.  So  long  as  a  bold  and  vigilant 
commander  kept  watch  from  Eboracuni  upon  their  movements,  men 
lived  tranquilly  on  the  south  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  the  cities  flourished. 
and  the  fields  were  fruitful,  —  we  have  seen  that  Julian  obtained 
from  Britain  corn  for  his  army.  But  if,  remote  from  the  master'.s 
eye,  the  governors  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the  times,  rapacity, 
and  the  legions  did  not  receive  their  pay  duly ;  if  deserters  from  the 
army  lived  by  pillage  upon  the  highways,  while  Saxon  or  Frankish 
pirates  ravaged  the  sea-coast,  —  it  naturally  resulted  that  the  inhabi- 
tants lost  their  love  for  a  government  which  required  much  and  gave 
nothing.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorganization  the  audacity  of  the 
Barbarians  increased.  They  scoured  the  whole  country  as  far  south 
as  Kent,  and  did  not  fear  to  match  themselves  against  the  regular 
troops.  Tliis  condition  of  things  had  lasted,  witli  intervals  of  repose, 
since  the  great  insurrection  of  Carausius,  which  laid  open  the 
island  to  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Constan- 
tine  had  restored  order  for  a  time ;  but  Constantine  II.  had  been  obliged 
to  go  over  into  Britain,  and  Julian  had  found  it  necessary  to  send 
troops  thither.  In  368  Valentinian  received  news  at  Tr&ves.  where 
he  was  residing  in  order  to  keep  close  watcli  upon  the  outposts  of 
the  Rhine,   that   the  two   Roman  commanders  in  Britain  had   been 
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killed,  and  that  the  province  was  almost  lost.  He  took  energetic 
measures  to  recover  it.^  A  skilful  and  faithful  general,  Theodosius, 
crossed  the  Straits  with  a  force  that  enabled  him  to  drive  the  Saxons 


MOSAIC    FOUND    AT    WITIIINGTON,    GLOUCESTERSHIRE,    ENGLAND.' 


into  the  sea,  and  the  Scots  into  their  mountains,   and  the  Roman 
standards  reappeared  on  the  wall  of  the  Picts  (369). 

Theodosius,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  cav- 
alry, became  the  useful  lieutenant  of  Valentinian,  who  employed 
him  in  repressing  a  dangerous  insurrection. 

'  f)n  this  war.  see   Amm.   Maroollinns,   x.wii.  8  ;   I  do  not  speak   of  the  hyperboles  of 
(^laudian,  Tn  ITI°  e.t  IV°  cnnxuliilH  finnorii,  nor  of  the  panegyric  of  I'acatus. 
^  Lysons,  Reliquiae  Brilanniite  Romaiiae,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xix. 
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The  Barbarians  of  the  South,  like  those  of  the  North,  had  be- 
come aware  that  the  great  Roman  Empire  was  sinking,  slowly  but 
continuously,  under  the  weight  of  its  constitutional  defects  and  the 
blows  delivered  at  so  many  pomts  along  its  immense  frontier.  The 
Getuli  ravaged  and  plundered  as  far  as  the  very  suburbs  of  the 
cities  of  Tripolitana ;  Leptis  had  been  besieged  for  a  week ;  and 
the  ancient  assembly  in  which  the  common  interests  of  the  province 
were  discussed,  sent  deputies  to  the  Emperor  to  complain  of  the  in- 
difference of  Romanus,  the  governor.  The  latter  bribed  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  appointed  to  examine  into  his  conduct,  and 
five  of  the  chief  notables  were  put  to  death  as  calumniators  (-370). 
While  the  Getuli  thus  spread  terror  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  of  Africa,  Firmus,  the  son  of  a  powerful  Mauretanian 
chief,  being  condemned  to  death  by  Romanus,  incited  an  insurrec- 
tion among  his  people  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened 
fate.^  Imperial  functionaries,  military  chiefs,  prefects,  and  tribunes, 
and  soldiers  recruited  in  the  pi'ovince,  went  over  to  his  side ;  a 
tribune  of  the  Constantinian  infantry  placed  his  gold  collar  around 
the  Mauretanian's  head  by  way  of  diadem,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
king.  Julian  had  been  crowned  in  the  same  way,  but  fortunately 
Firmus  was  not  Julian.  He  took  Icosium,  the  great  city  of  Caes- 
area  (Algiers),  and  burned  it ;  and  for  a  moment  believed  him- 
self master  of  Roman  Africa  when  he  saw  the  native  population 
and  the  Donatists  rally  around  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  But, 
unused  to  war,  badly  armed,  without  discipline  or  drill,  the  pro- 
^■incials  could  not  stand  against  regular  troops  well  directed  by 
an  able  soldier  (372).  Theodosius,  sailing  from  Aries  with  a  small 
force,  landed  at  Igilgilis  (Djidjelli)  before  his  approach  was  re- 
ported. Employing  the  tactics  of  Marius  against  Jugurtha,  he 
pursued  Firmus  under  the  blazing  sun  of  Africa  into  regions 
where  it  seemed  impossible  that  troops  drawn  from  the  North  of 
Gaul  could  endure  the  heat.  With  his  little  army  of  thirty-five 
hundred    picked    men,    agile    and   well    equipped,    obtaining    provi- 

1  Africa  very  early  had  latifundia.  Pliny  mentions  enormous  ones  in  the  time  of 
Xero.  This  system  of  ownership,  combining  with  the  tribal  system,  covered  Africa  with 
imperial  or  private  domains  as  vast  as  the  territory  of  cities;  those,  for  exami>le,  of  the 
l.oUii,  the  Arrii,  of  Lusius  Quietus,  of  Firmus  and,  later,  of  Gildo.  There  were  always 
great  chiefs  in  Africa,  but  under  the  Romans,  flourisliino;  cities  balanced  these  principali- 
ties, so  to  speak.     Cf.  Bull,  tie  corr.  Afric.  1882,  pp.  G0-(i7  and  154. 
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sions  from  the  silos  of  the  natives  or  from  depots  judiciously  pre- 
pared, he  went  everywhere,  laiirning  the  villages  and  destroying 
the  hai'vests  of  which  he  had  no  need.  He  knew  how  to  outwit 
liis  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  he  made  it  his  duty  to  learn  the  in- 
terior affairs  of  the  tribes,  so  that  he  could  reorganize  under  faith- 
ful chiefs  those  that  were  submissive.  But,  a  fit  lieutenant  to  the 
most  severe  of  Roman  Emperors,  he  waged  war  without  mercv.  and 
ruled  without  indulgence ;  deserters,  traitors,  cowards  who  liad  lied 
during  battle,  employees  who  had  been  accomplices  in  the  frauds 
of  Romanus,  perished  under  the  axe  or  at  the  stake,  after  having 
been  suljjected  to  torture.  Firmus,  hunted  down  on  every  side, 
was  about  to  suffer  a  fate  like  that  of  Jugurtha  when  given  up  by 
Bocchus ;  but  one  night,  his  guards  being  asleep,  the  Mauretanian 
hanged  himself.  This  suicide  at  least  spared  him  the  torture  which 
the  executioners  of  the  time  were  very  skilful  in  prolonging. 
Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses,  with  whom  Firmus  had  sought 
shelter,  placed  his  body  on  a  camel  and  carried  it  to  Theodosius  ; 
and  thus  the  war  ended. 

While  this  general  was  restoring  one  province  to  the  Empire, 
his  son,  who  was  later  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  saved  another. 
Valentinian  was  fortifying  the  line  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Dacia 
Aureliana,^  in  the  same  way  tliat  he  had  made  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  secure.  He  washed  also  to  have  an  outpost  in  the 
country  of  the  Quadi,  as  he  had  established  one  on  the  Nockar  in 
Alemannia.  Gabinius,  the  king  of  the  Quadi,  came  to  make  hum- 
ble remonstrances  on  this  subject  to  the  duke  of  the  province 
Valeria,  who  invited  him  and  his  attendants  to  a  banquet,  and 
murdered  them.  To  avenge  this  treachery  the  Quadi  and  neigh- 
boring tribes  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded  Roman  territory, 
where  they  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  Flavia  Constantia,  whom  tlie  Cluux;h  has 
canonized,^  and  who,  at  that  time  betrothed  to  Gratian,  son  of 
Valentinian,  was  on  her  way  to  be"  married.  Two  legions  were 
defeated  by  the  Barbarians,  and  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  in 
all  haste  the  walls  of  Sirmium.     But  the  younger  Theodosius,  duke 

J  Codex  Theod.  xv.  i.  13. 

^  For  reason.s  which  it  is  needless  to  detail  licre,  I  believe  tliis  Constantia,  wife  of 
the  very  pious  Kniperor  Gratian  (.\mm.  l\Iarcellinus,  xxi.  ir>;  xxv.  7,  9  ;  xxix.  6),  who  died 
before  her  husband,  leaving  liim  no  tliildren,  to  be  the  Saint  Constantia  of  the  Clnirch. 
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of  Moesia,  defeated  in  several  engagements  the  Sarmatae  who  had 
invaded  his  provinces,  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace. 

Valentinian  sent  into  Pannonia  a  division  of  Gallic  troops, 
whom  he  followed  closely  in  person.  Such  was  the  life  of  a 
Roman  Emperor  at  this  time,  —  always  upon  the  frontiers,  sword 
in  hand,  to  keep  out  the  Barbarians  who  from  contact  with 
Rome  had  acquired  some  arts  of  peace  and  war,  who  had  now 
better  weapons  and  a  more  formidable  system  of  tactics  than  the 
Empire  possessed,  and  who  could  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment. 
Not  long  since,  the  stern  and  haughty  ruler  of  the  West  had  not 
disdained  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  treat  almost  on  equal  terms 
with  a  king  of  the  Alemanni.  Along  the  Danube  he  found  once 
flourishing  cities  almost  destroyed,  and  ancient  fortresses  little  more 
than  ruins.  He  crossed  the  river  near  Aquincum.  All  the  Quadi 
who  fell  into  his  power,  warriors  and  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  murdered  ;  the  rest,  from  the  mountains  where  they  had 
taken  refuge,  looked  down  upon  their  villages  in  flames.  Struck 
with  fear,  they  sent  envoys  to  beg  for  peace  and  oblivion  of  the 
past.  The  Emperor  received  them  at  Bregitio  ^  with  great  dis- 
plea.sure ;  he  broke  out  against  them  in  violent  language,  while 
speaking  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  his  lungs,  and  died  the  following 
night.  This  end,  so  characteristic  of  his  life,  should  not,  however, 
cau.se  us  to  forget  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  Empire 
and  religious  peace  were  concerned,  he  had  filled  his  office  well 
(Nov.   17,  375). 

He  left  two  sons,  Gratian,  whose  mother,  Valeria  Severa.  he 
had  repudiated,  and  Valentinian  II.,  the  son  of  his  second  wife, 
the  Empress  Justina.  In  367,  while  very  ill,  he  had  conferred  on 
Gratian,  then  eight  years  of  age,  the  title  of  Augustus,  without 
making  the  lad  pass  through  the  preliminary  grade  of  Caesar.'^ 
After  negotiations  and  intrigues  which  lasted  six  days,  of  which 
the  details  are  unknown,  but  may  be  conjectured,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  camp  at  Bregitio  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to 
Valentinian  II.  also,  and  assigned  to  him  Illyria,  Italy,  and  Africa. 

*  A  fortress  on  the  Danube  in  Lower  Pannonia ;  the  fifth  cohort  of  the  First  Adju- 
trix  had  its  quarters  tlicro.  The  ruins  of  Bregitio  are  to  be  seen  near  Szony,  east  of 
Comorn. 

^  According  to  Idacius,  Gratian  was  born  April  18,  309;  according  to  the  Chrou. 
Paschale,  May  28. 
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Gratian  would  doubtless  recall  his  mother,  who,  returning  to  court, 
her  heart  embittered  by  seven  years  of  insult,  would  reign  as 
empress,  while  Justina  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
subject.  The  latter  could  only  escape  from  the  humiliation  and 
dangers  which  threatened  her,  by  having  her  own  son  raised  to 
the  same  rank  with  the  son  of  Valeria ;  and  she  was  sure  to 
find  friends  who  would  willingly  be  masters  of  a  new  court  and 
a  boy  emperor.  The  most  important  of  these  persons,  and  the 
man  who  had  most  to  do  in  the  matter,  Mellobaudes,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  was  her  kinsman.^  By  this 
election  the  risk  of  civil  war  was  incurred,  but  the  best  troops  of 
the  army  had  accompanied  Valentinian  into  Illyria ;  the  elder 
Augustus  accepted  the  younger  fraternally,  without  jealousy  of  any 
kind,  and  there  was  rivalry  neither  between  the  two  Empresses 
nor  the  two  brothers.  History  sees  at  this  period  in  the  West 
only  these  two  colorless  figui'es  of  ephemeral  Emperors,  destined  to 
vanish  from  the  stage,  one  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  other  at 
twenty-four. 


m.  — Valens  (364-378)." 

Valens  was  no  more  consulted  than  Gratian  had  been  in  the 
matter  of  the  division  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  Eastern  Emperor  was 
too  much  occupied  to  dispute  a  title  or  a  province  with  his  nephews. 
His  reign  had  begun  with  a  revolt  imperilling  his  throne.  That 
Procopius  of  whom  it  was  asserted  that  Julian  had  regarded  him 
as  a  successor  to  the  Empire,  had  remained  concealed  during  Jovian's 
lifetime.  A  few  months  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor 
he  had  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  mutinous 
soldiers  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  in  Constantinople 
while  Valens  was  absent  in  Asia  (Sept.  28,  365).     The  latter  was 

'  Zosimiis,  iv.  17.  Justina  had  accompanied  her  husband  into  Illyria,  and  was  onlv  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  tlie  <'anip  with  her  son  A'alciitinian  and  lier  brotlicr  Cerealis 
(Amm.  Marceliinus  xx.\.  10).  IJesides  her  son,  she  had  tliree  daii^diters,  one  of  whom 
married  Thcodosius. 

2  lie  was  born  about  328,  and  was  therefore  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
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not  a  person  made  to  gain  the  popular  favor.  Small  in  stature, 
swarthy  in  complexion,  having  a  cast  in  one  eye,  he  had  none  of 
those  exterior  advantages  of  grace  or  dignity  which  charm  or  impress 
the  multitude ;  and  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  cruel 
in  disposition,  and  rude  through  lack  of  education,^  — he  was  even 
ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  by  his  subjects.  Hence  Procopius 
not  unnaturally  believed  that  he  was  a  sovereign  easily  to  be  over- 


GOLD  MEDALLION  (1).- 


GOLD  MEDALLION  (2).^ 


thrown.  The  friends  of  Julian  had  been  deprived  of  their  offices,  even 
the  praetorian  prefect,  Sallust,  who  had  refused  the  Empire.  They 
were  malcontents  ready  to  encourage  a  revolt,  and  doubtless  some  of 
them  aided  Procopius  in  gathering  an  army.  The  sedition  spread 
rapidly  in  Thrace  and  among  the  chief  towns  of  Bithynia.  But 
this  chance  Emperor  was  even  more  worthless  than  his  rival.  His 
enterprise  met  its  ruin  in  Phrygia,  almost  without  a  battle,  from 
the  defection  of  one  of  his  generals,  an  Aleman  by  birth,  whom 
Valens  had  bought  over.      Procopius  fled,  accompanied  by  two  of 


'  Aram.  Marcellinus,  xxxi.  14. 

^  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  Arneth,  Gold-  und  Silbermnn.  des  antiken  Cabinet  in  Wiev,  pi. 
cxiv.  12,  p.  52;  and  Colien,  vol.  vi.  Valens,  No.  10.  First  medallion:  Valens.  with  diadem 
and  paludamenlum,  the  ri<;lit  hand  raised.  Second  med.allion  :  Valentinian  I.,  with  nimbus, 
between  Valens  and  Valentinian  II..  all  three  standing,  each  holding  a  sceptre  and  lean- 
ing upon  a  buckler.  Legend:  PIKTAS  DDD.  NNX.  AVGVSTORVM.  Weight  of  the 
medallion  about  2  oz.,  without  the  rim.  On  medallions  of  great  size  given  as  rewards 
instead  of  money,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  211,  note  5. 
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his  officers,  who,  to  save  their  own  lives,  fell  upon  him  and  dragged 
him,  bound  with  ropes,  to  the  Emperor.  Valens  caused  him  to  be 
beheaded  (May  27,  3G6) ;  and,  doubly  traitors,  the  two  officers 
shared  his  fate.  A  kinsman  of  Procopius,  Marcellus,  an  officer  of 
the  guard,  attempted  to  continue  the  revolt  for  his  own  profit,  but 

gained  by  it  only  a  cruel  death. 
Valens  had  been  alarmed,  and 
he  was  pitiless.  "  The  execu- 
tioner and  the  rack  and  most 
cruel  modes  of  torture  now 
attacked  men  of  every  rank, 
class,  or  fortune,  without  dis- 
tinction. .  .  .  For  the  Empe- 
ror was  quick  to  inflict  injury,  always  ready  to  listen  to  informers, 
admitting  the  most  deadly  accusations,  and  exulting  unrestrain- 
edly in  the  diversity  of  the  punishments  devised.  .  .  .  Nor  was 
any  limit  put  to  the  cruelties  which  were  inflicted,  till  both  the 
Emperor  and  those  about  him  were  satiated  with  plunder  and 
bloodshed."  ^ 

In  374  magic  and  the  stars  gave  Valens  another  competitor, 
Theodorus,  one  of  the  imperial  secretaries,^  who  was  made  to  be- 
lieve himself  the  designated  Emperor.  Amm.  Marcellinus  relates, 
from  the  deposition  of  the  conspirators,  how  the  god  had  been 
constrained  to  reveal  the  future.  The  method  was  simple,  within  the 
reach  of  any  man,  and  for  that  very  reason  specially  dangerous  to 
those  who  for  the  moment  were  the  masters.  "  We  did  construct, 
most  noljle  judges,"  Hilarius  said,  "  under  most  unhappy  auspices, 
this  unfortunate  little  tripod  whicli  you  see,  in  the  likeness  of  that 
of  Delphi,  making  it  of  laurel-twigs ;  and  having  consecrated  it 
with  imprecations  of  mysterious  verses,  and  with  many  decorations 
and  repeated  ceremonies  in  all  proper  order,  we  at  last  used  it  in  the 
following  manner  :  it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  building  carefully 
purified  on  all  sides  by  Arabian  perfumes ;  and  a  plain  round  dish 

1  D.  N.  PR0(^0P1VS  P.  F.  AVG.,  and  the  diademed  head  of  the  Emperor.  On  the 
reverse,  UEI'.VR.VTIO  FEF..  TEMP.  The  Emperor,  st.anding,  hoUling  a  spear  and 
leaning  upon  a  buckler.  (Gold  coin.) 

"...  Quamdiu  priitcipem  el  proximon  opum  salietas  cepit  el  caedis  (Amm.  Marcellinus, 
x.\vi.  10). 

"...  Secundum  inter  notarios  adeplus  jam  t/radum  (Anmi.  .Marcellinus,  .\.\ix.  1). 
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was  set  upon  it.  made  of  different  metals.  On  the  rim  of  this  dish 
the  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  engraved  with  great 
skill,  and  at  equal  distances  one  from  another. 

••  Then  a  person  clothed  in  linen  garments  and  shod  with  slippers 
of  linen,  with  a  small  linen  cap  upon  his  head,  bearing  in  his  hand 
sprigs  of  vervain,  as  a  plant  of  good  omen,  propitiated  the  deity  who 
presides  over  foreknowledge,  and  thus  took  his  station  by  this  dish, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  ceremony.  Then  over  the  tripod  he 
balanced  a  ring  which  he  held  suspended  by  a  flaxen  thread  of  extreme 
fineness,  which  had 
also  been  consecrated 
with  mystic  ceremo- 
nies. And  as  this  ring 
touched  and  bounded 
off  from  the  different 
letters,  which  still 
preserved  their  dis- 
tances distinct,  he 
made  with  these  let- 
ters, in  the  order  in 
which  he  touched 
them,  verses  in  the 
heroic  metre,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ques- 
tions which  he  had 
asked,  the  verses  be- 
ing also  perfect  in 
metre  and  rhythm, 
like  the   answers    of 

the  Pythia  which  are  so  renowned,  or  those  given  by  the  oracles 
of  the  Branchidae. 

"  Then,  when  we  asked  who  should  succeed  the  present  Emperor, 
after  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  a  person  of  universal  accomplisli- 
ments,  the  ring  sprang  up  and  touched  the  letters  0EO ;  it  then 
added  another  letter,  and  one  of  the  bystanders  cried  out  that 
Theodorus  was  the  person  thus  pointed  out  by  the  inevitable 
decrees   of   Fate.     We   asked    no   further  questions  concerning  the 

*  Reverse  of  the  gold  medallion  represented,  p.  2.')9. 
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matter,  for  it  seemed  quite  plain  to  us  that  he  was  the  man  who 
was  intended." 

In  all  ages,  whether  those  of  the  diviner's  circle  or  of  table- 
tipping,  the  broad  space  between  wisdom  and  folly  is  quickly 
bridged  by  human  stupidity.  To-day  we  laugh  at  this  idle  credulity ; 
in  the  Roman  Empire  it  cost  men  their  lives.  Denounced  before 
he  had  done  anything  to  aid  Destiny  in  keeping  her  promise,  Theo- 
dorus  was  beheaded,  and,  as  usual,  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
persons  {honorati)  perished  with  him.  The  war  against  magicians 
began  again ;  and  as  the  philosophy  of  those  times  was  only  theurgy, 
the  philosophers  became  victims  of  persecution.  Maxinuis,  the 
friend  and  spiritual  director  of  Julian,  was  beheaded.  Valens  ordered 
a  severe  search  to  be  made  for  books  of  magic,  and  even  the  army 
was  emplojed  in  this  service.  The  books  discovered  were  ))urned, 
and  their  owners  with  them.  Saint  Chrysostora  describes  the  alarm 
which  he  felt  when,  having  picked  up  one  day,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  a  book  which  had  been  prudently  thrown  into  the  river,  ho 
discovered  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  treatise  on  magic.  A  soldier 
was  near  by,  and  the  saint  dared  not  in  the  man's  presence  either 
tear  up  the  book  or  throw  it  away ;  he  finally  succeeded  in  hiding 
it  under  his  mantle  without  attracting  observation,  and  he  con- 
sidered himself  saved  from  a  great  peril.' 

In  the  religious  question,  Valens  followed  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantius.  Orthodoxy  made  progress  in  the  East ;  Alexandria,  where 
Athanasius  still  lived,  and  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  which  at  this  time 
had  Saint  Basil  as  bishop,  were  its  principal  centres.  Several  tlnu'ches 
in  Asia  had  united  in  sending  their  deputies  to  Rome  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.^ 

This  movement  occasioned  anxiety  to  Valens,  and,  to  counteract 
it,  he  caused  himself  to  be  baptized  by  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople.    This  public  declaration  of  the  sovereign's  faith  indicated 

*  Saint  Clirysostom,  ITdmilfi  ."^S,  upon  the  Acts  nf  the.  Apostles. 

'  'Hwy  had  bi-un  furnishctl  with  letters  to  Liberitis,  "  our  brother  and  colleague."  These 
letters  were  said  to  be  addressed  "  by  the  Orthodox  bishops  of  Asia  to  you  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Italy  and  the  West."  And  Liberius  replied:  "  Liberius,  bishop  of  Italy,  and  all  the 
bishops  of  the  West,  to  our  very  dear  brothers  and  colleagues.  .  .  .  The  bishojis  of  the  East 
arc  now  in  harmony  with  the  Orthodox  bishops  of  the  West."  These  letters,  condemning  the 
Council  of  Rimini,  and  establishing  the  Niccne  Creed  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  established 
"  communion ;  "  that  is  to  say,  communily  of  belief  between  the  churches  which  interchanged 
them.     This  was  a  very  ancient  and  useful  custom.     Cf.  Socrates,  iv.  12. 
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to  all  men  connected  with  the  court  what  their  belief  should  be ; 
and  the  indication  became  plainer  still  when  they  saw  sentences 
of  exile  begin  again.  The  persecution  this  time  had  alternations 
of  severity  and  of  indecision  which  took  from  it  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  the  great  struggles  in  matters  of  belief.'  It  is  a  history 
which  we  have  already  related  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  and 
we  are  reluctant  to  return  to  it.  Mention  also  should  be  made 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  churches,  of  competitions  between  the 
bishops,  of  elections  obtained'  by  bribery  or  by  popular  violence,  of 
unworthy  priests  "  who  made  merchandise  of  the  Word  of  God,"  ^ 
and  ordained  for  money.  Saint  Basil  writes  :  "  Will  the  bishops 
renounce  their  wickedness  ?  God  only  knows.  .  .  .  Here,  all  is  full 
of  grief."  ^  He  himself,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  revenues  of 
his  episcopal  estate,  —  devoted,  it  is  true,  to  the  relief  of  tlie  poor, 
—  broke  with  Gregory  Nazianzen  a  friendship  of  thirty  years;  and 
the  latter  says :  "  It  is  now  by  intrigues  that  men  attain  the 
office  of  bishop."  *  However  much  allowance  we  make  for  the 
exaggeration  natural  to  fault-finders,  there  yet  remains  in  these 
accusations  so  much  truth  that  history  has  no  right  to  conceal 
troubles  which  were  one  of  the  elements  of  the  political  situation,^ 
and  explain,  without  justifying,  the  violent  acts  of  the  Emperors. 
In  respect  to  the  religious  policy  of  Valens,  we  shall  mention  two 
facts  only,  showing  how,  after  transports  of  rage,  he  sank  into 
feebleness  and  inaction, — the  worst  possible  habit  of  mind  for  a 
ruler.  Athanasius,  driven  out  of  Alexandria  for  the  fifth  time, 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  four  months  in  a  tomb ;  after 
inflicting    this    useless    punishment  on  the    brave    old    man,  Valens 

'  In  respect  to  this  persecution,  sec  llie  fourtli  book  of  Socrates.  A  constitution 
(^Cotlex  Theoil.  xii.  1,  63)  calls  the  monks  ii/naviae  sectalores,  and  orders  the  Count  of  the 
East  to  restore  them  to  their  municipal  senates,  that  they  may  bear  the  local  burdens  (munia). 
A  law  of  3G4  (thill,  ix.  16,  7)  forbade  nocturnal  sacrifices.  Upon  the  representations  of  I'rae- 
textatus,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  Valens  made  exception  in  the  case  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
which  were  celebrated  by  night  (Zosimus,  iv.  3). 

^  KairriXdovTfs:  (Basil,  Letler  103). 

»  Leilerx  48,  53,  and  07. 

*  Gregory  Xazianzen,  i.  335.  edit.  Billy. 

*  With  his  lofty  soul  and  his  tender  heart  for  the  poor,  Basil  had  the  malady  of  his 
time,  —  he  was  of  an  irascible  temper.  We  find  him  at  war  with  his  uncle,  with  .almost 
all  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  and  later  we  shall  see  what  his  conduct  was  towards  the  Pope, 
firegory  X.izianzen  was  equally  hot-headed.  These  men  had  a  most  lofty  ideal,  and  tliey 
gave  way  to  recriminations  all  the  more  violent  because  they  did  not  find  this  ideal  rcilized 
in  the  men  about  them. 

vol..  VIII.  17 
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authorized  him  to  return  to  his  metropolitan  church,  where  he 
found,  in  373,  by  a  tranquil  end,  that  repose  which  in  life  he 
had  never  known.  Saint  Basil,  threatened  with  death  in  his 
archiepiscopal  city  of  Caesarea,  maintained  his  position  against  the 
praetorian  prefect,  and  even  against  the  Emperor ;  and  Valens, 
fearing  an  outbreak  of  the  population,  left  them  their  bishop. 
With  this  Emperor  all  was  petty,  even  wickedness. 

Themistius  asserts  that  he  reduced  the  taxes  by  one  fourth.^ 
It  would  seem  that  certain  fiscal  reductions,  probably  temporary, 
were  exaggerated  by  the  official  orator  until  they  became,  to  an 
imagination  over-excited  by  rhetoric,  an  abatement  which  an 
emperor  of  that  time  could  not  have  made. 

Upon  a  body  whence  life  is  departing,  swarm  injurious  insects, 
hastening  the  work  of  destruction.  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain 
had  been  ravaged  by  robbers  as  well  as  by  the  Barbarians ;  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dacia  Aureliana  had  suffered  from  inroads  of  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatae ;  and  the  Gothic  tribes  will  shortly  make  a  perma- 
nent lodgement  in  Thrace.  The  province  of  Asia  was  in  no  better 
condition,  the  Isaurians  incessantly  plundering  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  their  mountains.  Audacious  brigands  spread  terror  in 
Syria,  the  Saracens  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  the  Blemmyes  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  Saint  Basil  wrote,  in  373,  that  from  Cap- 
padocia  to  the  shores  of  the  Bospborus  the  whole  land  was  full  of 
enemies ;  Rome  even  was,  so  to  speak,  besieged  by  robbers,  and 
Symmachus  dared  not  leave  the  city  to  go  to  his  estates  in 
Campania.  "  It  seemed  as  if  the  Furies  were  throwing  everything 
into  confusion,"  says  Amm.  Marcellinus.  Against  these  unworthy 
enemies  the  army  exhausted  its  remaining  strength.^ 

With  disorder  like  this  at  home,  a  foreign  war  was  sure  to  be 
feebly  carried  on.  Jovian  had  stipulated  that  the  Armenian  Arsaces, 
Julian's  ally  and,  in  some  respects,  his  dependant,  should  be  included 
in  the  treaty  of  363 ;  but  had  pledged  himself  not  to  assist  Arsaces 

'  Themistius,  Oration,  8. 

■•'...  Adjumento  mililari  marcente  (xxxii.  9).  Concerning  the  valor  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers of  this  time,  see  Zosimiia,  iv.  40.  In  Amm.  Marcellinus  (.\xx.  1)  a  legion  takes  (light 
hefore  a  small  troop  of  Armenian  cavalry,  who,  however,  have  done  no  more  than  show  a 
determination  to  fight.  Others  refuse  to  quit  the  shelter  of  a  fortress  in  order  to  drive  away 
pillagers  ;  their  commander  only  succeeds  in  persuading  them  to  do  this  by  rushing  out  alone 
against  the  enemy  (Zosimus,  iv.  40). 
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if  any  hostilities  should  break  out  between  him  and  Persia.  This^ 
was  in  effect  to  give  up  Armenia  to  the  intrigues  and  the  open 
attacks  of  Sapor.  The  intrigues  began  at  once,  and  from  the 
year  3G4  had  been  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  Valens.  But  the  Persian 
king  hesitated  to  entangle  his  cavalry  in  the  Armenian  mountains  ; 
he  preferred  intrigue,  and  was  successful  in  it.  Arsaces,  invited 
to  a  festival,  was  seized,  loaded  with  silver  chains,  and  then  put 
to  death.  It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
country.  Sapor  fol- 
lowed another  meth- 
od :  he  invested  two 
Armenian  nobles, 
pledged  to  his  inter- 
ests, with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  same 
thing  was  done  in 
Iberia.  Valens  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the 
advance  of  Persia. 
He  was  not  an  im- 
petuous soldier,  and 
Sapor  —  who  had  been 
on  the  throne  for  six- 
ty-three years  —  had 
exhausted  his  warlike 
ardor  in  innumerable 
campaigns.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  empires 

did  not  rush  against  each  other  with  tremendous  energy ;  it  was 
more  like  two  infirm  old  men  who,  from  habit,  strive  feebly  with 
each  other.  Count  Trajan  and  Vadomar  —  once  a  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  and  now  a  Roman  general  —  obtained  some  slight  ad- 
vantage in*373  over  a  corps  of  the  enemy;  this  blow  being  struck 
.somewhat  softly,  a  truce  suspended  the  inglorious  hostilities. 
Later,  in  380,  the  disturbances  which  followed  the  death  of  Sapor. 


LARGE    GOLD    MEDALLION    OF    V.\LEXS.' 


'  Valens  wearing  the  diadem.  This  medallion,  which,  with  its  ring,  weighs  nearly  I-"' 
oz.,  was  worn  around  the  neck,  as  (p.  00)  Julian  was  required  to  woar  the  likeness  of 
Constantius  (Cohen,  vol.  vi.  pi.  14).     Cahinet  of  Vienna. 
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complicated  with  a  war  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  led  the  Persians 
to  desire  peace  with  Rome,  and  an  ambassador  came  to  seek  it 
from  Theodosius,  bringing  the  Emperor  rich  presents,  —  silk  stuffs, 
gems,  Indian  elephants,  and  other  objects  of  value.' 

The  widow  of  Arsaces,  daughter  of  that  prefect  Ablavius  who 
had  pei'ished  in  the  great  Constantinian  massacre  of  337,  had  a 
son  named  Para.  This  young  prince,  sheltered  in  the  territory  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  finally  succeeded  in  recovering  his  ancestral 
kingdom,  but  was  constrained  to  pursue  the  policy  imposed  upon 
the  kings  of  Armenia  by  their  situation :  namely,  to  keep  on 
good  terms  both  with  Persia  and  the  Empire.  Valens,  feeling 
that  the  young  king  leaned  too  much  to  the  Persian  side,  per- 
suaded him  by  kind  messages  to  come  to  the  imperial  residence 
at  Tarsus ;  and  when  Para  arrived,  Valens  made  an  attempt  to 
keep  him  prisoner.  Warned  of  his  danger,  the  Armenian  escaped. 
But  with  a  confidence  unusual  in  an  Asiatic  prince,  he  fell  soon 
after  into  another  snare  by  accepting  an  invitation  from  Count 
Trajan,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Armenia.  The  repast 
was  sumptuous,  and  the  music  of  lyres  and  lutes  filled  the  hall, 
when  suddenly  a  Barbarian  soldier  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  sword, 
fell  upon  the  young  king,  who  fought  bravely  for  his  life,  but 
perished  under  repeated  blows  (374).^ 

Valentinian  had  dealt  thus  with  an  Aleman  chief,  and  the 
governor  of  Pannonia  with  the  king  of  the  Quadi.  All  these 
men,  notwithstanding  their  Christian  zeal,^  were  unscrupulous,  and 
the  morality  of  the  time  had  fallen  very  low. 

The  war  against  the  Goths  prevented  Valens  from  deriving 
any  advantage  from  this  crime,  which  proved  profitable  to  the 
Persians  only. 

The  Germanic  iiivasion,  arrested  by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus, 
and  the  Antonines,  had  in  the  third  century  been  very  near  suc- 
ceeding. The  brave  Emperors  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  Tyrants  re- 
pulsed it,  and  for  a  century  these  Barbarians  remained  powerless. 

'  Tliis  embassy  arrived  in  Constantinople  in  384,  sent  by  Sapor  III.,  son  of  Sapor  11. 
and  successor  of  Ardeschir.     He  reigned  but  four  years,  and  was  perhaps  dethroned. 

-  Exquisilae  cuppeitiae  el  ae/lcs  amptae  nervorum  e.t  articulalo  JlalUiijue  sonitu  resultarent 
jam  vino  incatescente  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxx.  1). 

'  The  piety  of  this  Count  Trajan  lias  been  much  extolled  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  time ;  ho  was  in  correspondence  with  Saint  Basil. 
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In  the  West  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks,  enfeebled  by  numerous 
attacks  from  the  Romans,  had  also  lost  many  of  their  soldiers, 
attracted  into  the  Roman  army  or  established  as  colonists  in  de- 
populated regions.  On  that  side,  therefore,  invasion  seemed  unlikely, 
although  the  Empii'e  liad  abandoned  two  important  positions,  giving 
up  to  the  Alemanni  the  Decumatian  lands,  and  to  the  Franks 
Toxandria.  But  nations  coming  from  the  North  had  accumulated 
in  formidable  masses  behind  tlie  Danube  and  the  Euxine.  The 
most  powerful  of  these,  the  Goths,  ruled  the  country  from  the 
banks  of  the  Don  to  Transylvania ;  they  were  divided  into  the 
Ostrogoths,  or  dwellers  in  the  steppe,  on  the  east,  and  the  Visi- 
goths, or  dwellers  in  the  woods,  on  the  west,  in  the  vast  forests 
and  rich  plains  which  descend  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Danube. 

Since  their  disastrous  expedition  in  270,^  and  especially  since 
Aurelian  had  abandoned  to  them  Dacia,  these  warlike  tribes  had 
almost  renounced  their  raids  across  the  Danube  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
Tlieir  relations  with  the  Empire,  facilitated  Ijy  their  neighborhood 
and  by  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  them,  had  brought 
them  out  of  barbarism  without  as  yet  really  making  them  a  civilized 
nation.^  They  had  furnislied  auxiliaries  to  Galerius  for  the  Persian 
war,  to  Constantine  against  Licinius,  and  the  Empire  now  kept  in  its 
pay,  under  the  name  of  foedcrati,  a  corps  of  forty  thousand  Goths, 
which  the  Emperors  endeavored  to  keep  always  at  its  full  number.'* 
Either  from  fidelity  to  treaties,  or  more  probably  from  fear  of 
the  Empire,  which  since  Claudius  Gothicus  had  been  almost  con- 
tinually in  strong  hands,  the  Goths  had  turned  their  warlike  ardor 

1  Vol.  VII.  p.  224. 

*  Ulfilas  (311-381),  who  is  consiilered  tlie  first  bishop  of  the  Goths,  translated  the  whole 
Bible,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  books  of  Kings,  into  the  language  of  his  people.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  language  was  written.  The  evangelization  of  the  Gothic  nation,  — 
which  he  actively  carried  forward,  if  indeed  he  did  not  begin  it,  —  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  invention  of  the  letters  necessary  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  language,  testify 
that  Ulfilas  was  a  reinark.ible  man.  Philostorgius  (ii.  5)  represents  the  bishoj)  .as  the  son  of 
a  Cappadocian  captive  carried  off  by  the  Goths,  and  Uving  among  them.  Fritigern,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  seems  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  Christians  (Socrates, 
iv.  ,"}.■() ;  while  his  rival,  .•\thanaric,  was  hostile  to  them  and  persecuted  them.  Upon  the 
spread  of  Koman  civilization  among  the  Barbarians,  see  above,  page  9G,  note  2.  But 
we  must  reject  the  opinion  that  the  mytholoixy  of  the  (Jerinans  predisposed  them  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Odin  and  Thor  have  nothing;  in  common  with  Jesus,  and  the  delights  of  Val- 
halla (the  endless  bancpiets  and  battles)  are  completely  opposed  to  the  ascetic  conception 
that  the  Christians  formed  both  of  the  present  and  the  future  life. 

'  Jordanes,  History  of  the  Goths,  p.  21. 
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against  their  Barbarian  neighbors,  and  the  beginnings  of  culture 
received  by  them,  together  with  a  certain  spirit  of  discipline  which 
made  the  whole  nation  accept  the  sway  of  a  single  chief,  secured  to 
them  continual  successes. 

A  great  number  of  Scythian  and  Germanic  tribes  yielded  obe- 
dience to  the  Ostrogothic  king  Hermanric,  of  the  venerated  family 
of  the  Amalungs.  The  Visigoths,  under  their  chief,  Athanaric, 
extended  from  the  Dniester  to  the  middle  of  ancient  Dacia.  Some 
of  their  warriors  profited  by  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Julian  and  of  his  successor  to  venture  into  Thrace,  and 
Procopius  attracted  three  thousand  of  them  into  his  service.^  On 
the  refusal  of  Athanaric  to  make  any  reparation,  Valens  crossed 
the  Danube  twice,  and  ravaged  the  left  bank  ;  and  he  even  promised 
a  reward  for  every  head  of  a  Gotli  brought  to  him  (367-369). 
Wearied  out  by  these  incursions,  which  laid  waste  their  fields,  and 
by  the  war,  which  interrupted  their  commerce  with  the  Empire, 
the  Visigoths  begged  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  made  at  an  inter- 
view between  Valens  and  Athanaric  on  boats  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  for  the  Goth,  suspicious  of  treachery,  had 
refused  to  cross  to  the  right  bank.  He  asserted  that  he  had 
sworn  to  his  father  that  he  would  never  set  foot  on  Roman  soil. 
The  Emperor  continued  his  pension,  but  stopped  that  of  the  other 
chiefs,  and  authorized  commerce,  hitherto  carried  on  all  along  the 
frontiers,  only  at  two  cities  on  the  Danube.^  "  This  was  something 
new."  says  Themistius,  "  to  see  the  Romans  grant  a  peace,  not 
buy  it"«  (369). 

For  many  years  peace  reigned  along  the  Danube  ;  but  great 
events  were  going  on  in  the  heart  of  Scythia.  The  plains  of  upper 
Asia,  where  whirlwinds  of  sand  sometimes  bury  all  the  cultivated 
lands,  fill  up  or  divert  the  channels  of  rivers,  and  destroy  cities,  have 
also  their  whirlwinds  of  human  beings,*  which,  gathering  slowlj^,  far 

■  This  is  the  number  stated  by  Amni.  Marcellinus;  Zosimus  (iv.  7)  says  ten  thousand. 

^  We  have  seen  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Conimodiis  make  like  conditions  witli  tlic  Marco- 
manni  and  Quadi,  and  Diocletian  attempt  to  impose  the  same  on  Narses.  1'his  is  a  princii)le 
of  policy. 

*  The  historian  was  present  at  the  interview  between  Valens  and  Athanaric.  See  his 
Oration  X. 

*  .  .  .  Rucns  111  lurlio  mnnliliu.i  cehia  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxxi.  3).  In  the  last  century 
six  hundred  thousand  Kalmucks  left  the  banks  of  the  Vol;;a  and  crossed  half  Asia,  returning 
to  the  western  provinces  of  China,  whence  tliey  had  originally  come. 
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from  view  of  the  civilized  world,  sweep  upon  it  at  certain  epochs  to 
destroy  it.  The  Huns  were  one  of  these  devastating  cyclones.  They 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  later  tradition  represents  them  as 
born  in  the  desert,  the  children  of  demons  and  witches.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  Mongol  or  Finnish  origin;  according  to  Amm.  Marcel- 
linus,  who  very  probably  saw  some  of  them,  their  appearance  was 
repulsive.  "  They  are  of  great  size,  and  short-legged,"  he  says ;  "  so 
that  you  might  fancy  them  two-legged  beasts,  or  the  stout  figures 
which  are  hewn  out  roughly  with  an  axe  on  the  posts  at  the  end  of 
bridges.  As  soon  as  they  are  born,  the  cheeks  of  their  infant  children 
are  deeply  marked  by  an  iron,  in  order  that  the  usual  vigor  of  their 
hair,  instead  of  growing  at  the  proper  season,  may  be  withered  by  the 
wrinkled  scars.  .  .  .  They  are  so  hardy  that  they  require  neither  fire 
nor  well-cooked  food,  but  live  on  the  roots  of  such  herbs  as  they  find 
in  the  fields,  or  on  the  half-raw  flesh  of  any  animal,  which  they  merely 
warm  by  placing  it  imder  the  saddles  as  they  ride.  They  never 
shelter  themselves  under  roofed  houses,  but  avoid  them  as  people 
ordinarily  avoid  sepulchres,  as  things  not  fitted  for  use.  Nor  is  there 
to  be  found  among  them  a  cabin  thatched  with  reed ;  but  they  wander 
about,  roaming  over  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  and  are  accustomed 
from  infancy  to  bear  frost  and  hunger  and  thirst.  There  is  not  a 
person  in  the  whole  nation  who  cannot  remain  on  his  horse  day  and 
night.  On  horseback  they  buy  and  sell,  they  take  their  food,  and 
there  they  sleep.  .  .  .  When  provoked,  they  fight ;  and  when  they 
go  into  battle  they  form  in  a  solid  body  and  utter  all  kinds  of  terrific 
yells.  ...  In  one  respect  you  may  pronounce  them  the  most  formi- 
dable of  warriors ;  for  when  at  a  distance  they  use  missiles  of  various 
kinds  tipped  with  sharpened  bones  instead  of  the  usual  points  of 
javelins,  but  when  they  are  at  close  quarters  they  fight  with  the 
sword,  without  any  regard  for  their  own  safety ;  and  often  while 
their  antagonists  are  warding  off  their  blows,  they  entangle  them 
with  twisted  cords  so  that  their  hands  are  fettered.  None  of  them 
plough,  or  even  touch  a  plough-handle;  for  they  have  no  settled 
abode,  but  are  homeless  and  lawless,  perpetually  wandering  about 
with  their  wagons,  in  which  they  live,  —  in  fact,  the}'  seem  to  be  people 
always  in  flight.  Their  women  live  in  these  wagons,  and  there 
their  children  are  born  and  reared.  .  .  .  They  have  no  respect  for 
any  religion  or  superstition   whatever,  and   they  are   immoderately 
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covetous  of  gold."  These  last  words  of  the  historian  would  be  sur- 
prising, did  we  not  know  how,  even  in  the  nomad  life  of  the  desolate 
steppe,  the  Barbarian  is  always  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  the  yellow 
metal.  Concerning  the  Huns  one  thing  is  most  clear,  —  that  they 
loved  to  destroy ;  and  we  read  that  Attila,  their  great  chief  a  few 
years  later  than  this  time,  was  wont  to  boast  that  where  his  liorseV 
hoofs  had  trodden,  the  grass  never  grew  again. 

What  may  have  been  their  primitive  abode,  and  what  cause 
determined  their  migration,  we  cannot  with  certainty  say.  It 
appears  that  about  the  time  when  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
tribes  moved  southward,  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Roman  world,  the 
Asiatic  hordes  struck  their  tents  and  advanced  westward  towards 
the  great  prey  which  was  to  be  the  share  of  the  bravest.  With 
its  ill-defended  wealth,  the  Empire  was  an  immense  centre  of 
attraction,  drawing  upon  itself  the  Barbarians  surrounding  it.  In 
the  time  of  Valens  the  Huns  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
River  Volga.  Beyond  this  river  and  on  the  two  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  dwelt  the  Alans.  Many  peoples  have  taken 
the  axe  as  a  symbol  of  command,  and  even  of  divinity ; 
the  god  of  the  Alans  was  a  sword  driven  into  the  ground. 
Their  cavalry  was  formidable  ;  they  scalped  the  coriquered 
foe,  and  hung  around  their  horses'  necks  the  scalps  of 
those  whom  they  had  slain.  For  them,  to  die  of  old  age 
was  disgraceful  ;  to  fall  in  battle,  a  glorious  fate.  How- 
royal  OR    ever,  they  were  either  conquered  by  the  Huns,  or  formed 

SACRED  AXE.'  ,,.  .11  1        •     •        l  1  /-\  1    • 

an   alliance  witli    them  to  attack  jonitly  tlie  Ustrogothic 
kingdom,  which  presented  a  rich  pre}'  (375).^ 

At  the  approacli  of  this  innumerable  horde,  Hermanric,  notwith- 
standing his  hundred  and  ten  years  (?),  resolved  to  fight.  But  the 
tribes  under  the  Ostrogothic  sway  showed  much  reluctance  towards 
this  formidable  war.  Two  Roxalan  chiefs,  whose  sister,  Swanhilda, 
had  been  trodden  to  death  by  Hermanric's  horse  because  her  husband 
had  refused  to  take  up  arms  for  him,  attempted  to  kill  the  Ostrogothic 

'  See  p.  266,  note  2. 

*  .  .  .  Ermenriclii  late  patentee  et  uliei'e.f  pnr/nx  (.Vmm.  Marcellinus,  x.xxi.  3).  The  bulk  of 
the  Alan  nation  continued  to  inhabit  the  Caucasus.  The  Arab  historian  AIa(;oudi  (tenth 
century)  estimated  tliat  the  Alans  could  brins  three  lumdred  thousand  horsemen  into  the  field. 
The  number  is  not  certain;  but  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the  Alans  were  regarded  as  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  Byzantine  armies. 
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king ;  others  refused  him  obedience,  and  Hermanric,  in  despair,  fell 
upon  his  sword.  His  successor,  Vithimir,  was  defeated  and  killed. 
This  king  left  an  infant  son,  Viteric,  who  was  protected  by  two 
Gothic  generals  who  had  long  served  in  the  Roman  army,  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax.  While  the  larger  part  of  the  nation  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  these  two  generals  made  their  escape  with  the  boy, 
and  fled  into  the  interior.  Advancing  westward,  the  Huns  then 
encountered  the  Visigoths,  whose  king  or  chief  magistrate,  Athanaric, 
attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Dniester.  The  Huns, 
however,  crossed  the  river  by  night,  and  Athanaric,  narrowly 
escaping  capture,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Pruth.     He 


ROYAL    OR    SACRED    AXE.* 


made  a  stand  on  the  right  bank  of  this  river,  and  it  was  his  plan  to 
make  a  line  of  defence  along  the  Pruth  from  the  Carpathians  to  the 
Danube,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  had  so  often  done ; 
but  his  discouraged  people  preferred  to  go,  under  the  command  of 
Fritigern,  to  beg  shelter  within  the  Empire.  The  brave  Athanaric 
refused  for  himself  this  disgrace,  or  it  may  be  that  he  distrusted  the 
hospitality  of  Valens  ;  and  with  a  few  faithful  companions  he  took 
shelter  in  the  rugged  mountains  which  separate  the  Wallach  plain 
from  the  plains  of  Hungary  (376). 

When  the  bishop  Ulfilas  arrived  at  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
for  the  admission  of  liis  people  into  the  Roman  provinces,  Valens 
saw  only  a  once-dreaded  nation  extending  to  him  suppliant  hands, 
and  his  flattered  pride  caused  him  to  forget  all  prudence.     He  opened 

'  See  p.  26C,  note  2. 
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the  Empire  to  this  multitude,  which  according  to  a  writer  of  this 
time  contained  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,^  and  believed 
himself  to  have  done  all  that  was  needful  for  the  security  of  the 
provinces  in  stipulating  that  the  Goths  should  give  up  their  weapons, 
and  a  certain  number  of  their  children  as  hostages,  whom  he  dis- 
persed among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  In  i-eturn,  the  Emperor 
promised  provisions.  He  believed  that  he  should  thus,  at  one  stroke, 
accomplish    two    excellent    things,  —  he    should    render    his    army 


WORSHIP   OP   THE    AXE    REPRESENTED    ON    A    BABYLONIAN    CVl.INDER.^ 


invincible,  by  adding  to  it  so  large  a  number  of  fighting  men; 
and  he  should  add  to  his  treasury  all  the  gold  which  he  could  now 
require  from  the  provinces,  instead  of  the  soldiers  they  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  furnish.  The  sum  due  for  each  soldier  they 
were  excused  from  furnishing,  was  raised  to  eighty  solidi.  "From 
that  time  forth,"  says  Socrates,^  "  Valens  neglected  to  make  recruits 
and  despised  the  veterans." 

1  Eunapiup,  Fratjm.  42.  But  this  seems  a  large  estimate,  and  is  not  justified  by  subsequent 
facts.     Amm.  Marcelliniis  (x.\xi.  4)  and  Socrates  (iv.  S4)  say  only  a  great  multitude. 

2  De  Lonsperier.  (Eurrex,  i.  1  70,  220.  IJeliind  the  symbol  of  the  god  arc  the  Sun  and 
the  Seven  riancts.  In  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  even  in  Asiatic  Greece  (coins  of  Tencdos 
and  of  Mylasa,  for  example)  the  axe  is  a  symbol  of  royalty  or  of  divinity.  In  the  magnifi- 
cent tomb  of  the  queen  Aah-IIotep,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the 
Museum  of  Roulaq,  was  found,  among  other  objects,  a  gold-edged  hatchet,  incrusted  with 
lazulite,  turquoises,  and  other  gems.  In  hieroglyphic  writing  the  axe  is  the  character  signi- 
fvin"  "god  ;  "  this  word  makes  jiart  of  the  royal  titles,  and,  repeated  nine  times,  signifies  all  the 
heavenly  powers.  See  Arthur  Rhone,  L'Egijple  a  pctiles  journies,  pp.  112,  113.  In  Poland 
the  same  symbol  of  royalty  is  retained  in  the  escutcheons  of  great  families  which  were 
formerly  royal. 

'  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  34. 
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The  Goths  had  agreed  to  everything ;  happy  in  escaping  from 
a  great  peril,  they  entered  the  Empire  as  a  refuge,  which  they 
themselves  would  have  an  interest  in  defending  (376).  But  all 
was  rendered  worthless  through  the  fault  of  the  imperial  agents, 
whose  venality  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
history  of  this  period.  It  was  not  easy  to  provide  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  multitude  which  must  have  numbered  a  million,  if  to 
the  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  mentioned  by  Eunapius 
we  add  the  women,  children,  and  slaves.  The  Roman  officers 
speculated  upon  famine,  or  were  powerless  to  prevent  it ;  from 
day  to  day  food  became  more  scarce,  and  the  Goths  were  obliged 
to  buy  it  themselves.  When  their  resources  were  exhausted,  they 
sold  their  slaves,  their  wives,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
children.^  When  they  had  nothing  left,  they  took  by  violence 
what  was  kept  back  from  them.  Either  they  had  secretly  retained 
their  weapons,  or  had  purchased  the  right  to  keep  them ;  they 
made  themselves  others,  and  pillaged  the  rich  plains  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Haemus.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Romair 
generals,  by  their  improvidence  and  avidity,  had  brought  a  serious 
war  upon  the  Empire.^ 

Valens,  who  had  been  able  neither  to  foresee  nor  repress,  as- 
sembled an  army  to  repair  the  injury  done,  and  called  to  his  aid 
his  nephew,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  who  sent  to  him  the  Frank 
Richomer,  with  some  troops,  to  be  followed  by  Frigerid  with  the 
Pannonian  and  Transalpine  legions.^  While,  however,  Gratian  was 
making  preparations  to  send  a  large  force,  and  Valens  called  home 
from  Mesopotamia  the  legions  sent  to  fight  the  Persians,  time 
slipped  away,  and  the  danger  grew  more  serious.  The  Barbarians 
who  were  established  as  colonists,  or  had  been  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  adjacent  provinces,  and  others  who  served  .in  the  imperial  army, 
hastened  to  join  their  brothers.*  The  laborers  in  the  Thracian  mines 
escaped  from  the  miseries  they  endured ;  and,  as  always  happens  in 

*  .  .  .  yvvatKwv  fvnpoaumuiv  .  .  .  Koi  nalbinv  wpaiuiti  tls  aiiTXpuTT)ra  Brjpai  (Zosimus,  iv.  'JO). 

*  Saint  Jerome  says  in  his  Chronicle :  Per  avaritiam  .  .  .  ad  rehellinnem  fame  cnacti  sunt. 

"  Amm.  Alarcellinus  says  C.xx.\i.  7)  that  most  of  the  soldiers  sent  from  Gaul  deserted 
on  the  way. 

*  ."^ynesius  wrote  some  years  later :  "  There  is  scarcely  a  Roman  family  which  has 
not  Gothic  servants ;  in  our  cities  the  masons,  the  water-carriers,  the  porters,  are  all 
(lolhs." 
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these  times  of  disturbance  and  devastation,  many  peasants  who 
had  lost  all  their  little  possessions  joined  the  pillagers,  serving 
them  as  guides  in  order  to  share  with  them  in  the  spoils.  When, 
at  a  later  period,  Alaric  besieged  Kome,  forty  thousand  slaves 
joined  his  army.-' 

A  first  and  very  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  near  Salices. 
Fritigern,  having  called  in  by  fiery  signals  the  detachments  which 
were  absent  on  foraging  expeditions,  emerged  from  behind  his  ram- 
part .  of  wagons  and  attacked  the  Romans,  who  were  encamped 
upon  a  hill.  The  Barbarians  advanced,  shouting  the  praises  of 
their  ancestors,  with  many  discordant  outcries ;  the  legionaries  re- 
sponded with  the  harritus,  which  first  ran  along  the  ranks  as  a 
gentle  murmur,  increasing  gradually  until  ended  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  men's  voices.  The  losses  were  heavy  on  both 
sides,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained  undecided ;  the  Goths 
fell  back  behind  their  wagons,  and  the  Romans  sou2;ht  shelter  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Marcianopolis.  A  few  of  the  dead  were 
buried ;  but  most  of  them  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  and  years  later^  the  ground  was  still  in  many 
places  white  with  bones  (autumn  of  377).^  Reinforcements  received 
by  the  Romans  made  them  strong  enough  to  drive  back  the  Barba- 
rians into  the  gorges  of  the  Haemus ;  the  roads  leading  into  the  val- 
leys were  then  closed  with  earthworks,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
enem}',  thus  shut  in,  would  perish  with  hunger.  This  had  been  the 
successful  strategy  of  Claudius  II.  But  the  Goths  fell  back  into 
the  mountains  only  to  await  the  arrival  of  other  Barbarians,  who 
were  constantly  crossing  the  Danube,  now  left  without  defence. 
Alatheus  and  Saphrax  soon  joined  them  with  a  strong  force  of 
Ostrogoths ;  Taifales,  Huns,  and  Alans  all  hastened  to  fall  upon 
their  prey ;  those  who  had  just  been  in  arms  against  each  other 
became  friends  in  prospect  of  the  enormous  booty  awaiting  them. 

Count  Saturninus,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  defiles, 
aware  of  the  great  masses  of  men  accumulating  in  the  mountains, 
perceived  that  he  could  not  arrest  their  advance  if  they  should  fall 
upon  any  one  of  the  points  of  the  long  line  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  defend.     He  fell  back  on  the  Thracian  fortresses ;  and  Frigerid. 

'  Zosimus,  V.  42. 

"  Indicant  nunc  usque  albentes  ossibus  campi  (Amm.  MarccUinus,  xxxi.   7). 
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the  leader  of  the  corps  sent  by  Gratian,  on  his  side  retreated  as 
far  as  Beraea,  and  even  farther,  to  the  pass  of  Succi,  wliich  he 
fortified,  to  preserve  from  invasion  at  least  the  Illyrian  provinces.^ 
Then  from  the  Haemus  to  the  Rhodope,  and  from  the  Rhodope 
to  the  Bosiphorus,  all  the  level  country  was  given  up  to  the  most 
frischtful  devastation. 

Meantime  Gratian  did  not  arrive.  A  young  Aleman  of  the 
Emperor's  guard,  being  at  home  on  leave  of  absence,  had  revealed 
to  his  fellow-countrj^men  that  several  cohorts  had  set  off  for  the 
East,  where  a  formidable  invasion  was  threatened,  and  that  Gratian, 
with  the  main  army,  was  about  to  follow,  the  advance-guard  hav- 
ing already  reached  Pannonia.^  The  temptation  was  irresistible ; 
forty  thousand  Alemans  fell  upon  upper  Germany,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  left  entirely  unprotected.  Gratian  in  all  haste 
recalled  the  legions  which  were  on  the  way  to  Valens ;  and  to 
the  forces  in  Gaul  he  added  numerous  Frankish  auxiliaries,  com- 
manded by  a  gallant  soldier,  Merovaud,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  count  of   the  body-guard  and  king  of  the  Franks. 

The  battle  of  Argentaria  (Col mar  or  Neuf-Brisach)  was  disas- 
trous to  the  hostile  army,  which  perished  completely,^  with  the 
exception  of  five  thousand  men.  Gratian  followed  the  fugitives 
across  the  Rhine  and  drove  them  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest.*  To  obtain  peace,  the  Alemanni  gave  up  a  number 
of  their  young  men,  who,  according  to  the  dangerous  custom  of 
the  time,  were  enrolled  in  the  Roman  army. 

This  expedition  being  successfully  terminated,  Gratian  turned 
towards  the  East ;  and  from  Sirmium,  where  he  arrived  ill,  he  wrote 
to  Valens,  then  at  Hadrianople,  begging  him  to  wait  till  he  him- 
self should  arrive,  that  they  might  then  encounter  the  Goths  with 
the  united  forces  of  the  two  Empires.  On  receipt  of  this  commu- 
nication, a  council  of  war  was  held.     The  master  of  tlie  cavalry, 

"...  Ad  sncielatem  spe  praedarum  ingenlium  adsciverunl  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  .xxxi.  8). 

'  Frigerid  destroyed  a  body  of  (Jotlis  who  had  ventured  as  far  as  tlie  banks  of  the 
Margus,  and  sent  his  prisoners  as  colonists  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Reggio  (.Amm.  MarcelHnus,  xxxi.  9). 

'  In  the  same  way  the  accounts  given  by  a  sculariuf,  who  had  deserted,  decided  the 
Aleman  kings,  in  ;i57,  to  fight  the  battle  of  .Strasburg  (.\mm.  Marcellinus,  xvi.  IJ). 

*  A  passage  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  seems  to  imply  that  the  Alemanni  were  attacked  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Gallic  army  and  the  troops  that  Gratian  was  bringing  back  from 
Illyria;   hence  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
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Victor,  a  prudent  general,  although  a  Sarmatian,  the  Frank  Ri- 
chomer,  and  the  majorit}-  of  the  officers  present,  desired  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Gratian.  Valens,  jealous  of  liis  nephew,  wished 
for  a  victory  which  should  be  entirely  his  own  ;  he  decided  that 
the  battle  should  be  fought  at  once,  and  on  the  9th  of  August. 
378,  he  set  out,  on  a  burning  day  and  over  a  dusty  road,  to  seek 
the  enemy,  whose  forces  were  not  yet  all  collected.  Fritigern 
gained  time  by  feigned  negotiations ;  and  when  he  knew  that*  the 
troops  he  was  waiting  for  had  arrived,  he  began  the  fray.  Aram. 
Marcellinus  describes  the  battle  in  the  last  pages  of  his  His- 
tory.^ The  narrative  is  lacking  in  clearness,  and  the  exact  causes 
of  the  great  disaster  are  not  discernible.  The  Romans  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  heat,  he  says,  devoured  by  thirst,  and  suffering 
witli  hunger.  But  the  August  sun  must  have  been  much  more 
insupportable  to  the  Goths,  and  the  legions  came  from  Hadrianople. 
where  there  had  been  no  lack  of  provisions.  We  detect  disorder  in 
the  march  of  the  Roman  troops,^  and  desertions,  for  entire  corps 
disappeared  without  fighting ; ''  on  the  part  of  the  Goths  an  im- 
petuous attack  of  their  cavalry,  hurled  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax 
at  a  favorable  moment  upon  the  left  wing  of  Valens,  which  had 
advanced  in  disorder  as  far  as  the  rampart  of  wagons ;  and  then 
the  crushing  mass  of  a  multitude  of  men  rushing  with  fury  upon 
the  imperial  army.*  The  Emperor,  wounded  by  an  arrow  as  he 
was  endeavoring  to  escape,  was  otirried  into  a  hut,  to  which  the 
Goths,  surprised  that  it  was  so  strenuously  defended,  set  fire. 
Valens  perished  in  the  flames,  and  no  trace  of  him  was  ever  found. 
Two  thirds  of  the  Roman  army,  almost  all  the  generals,  and 
thirty-six  tribunes  were  killed  ;   it  was  another  battle  of  Cannae. 

On  the  following  day,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  able 
Fritigern,   who  wished    '•  to   be   at   peace    with    walls,"  ^   the  Goths 

1  He  withdrew  to  Home,  where  he  read  aloud  his  History  in  public,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  Romans  (Libanius,  Letter  983). 

^  Z()>imus   (iv.   'J4)   says:    tov  oTimruv  limiiTa  uvv  ovbevi  Kofffiw  .   .  .  i^i^yayfv. 

^  Anini.  Marcellinus  frequently  speaks  of  prodilores  et  lraiiffu//as  guiding  the  Goths 
to  the  attack  on  Hadrianople  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  to  that  made  on  Purinthos 
and  Constantinople.  These  deserters  gave  the  Goths  information  as  to  the  interior  of 
these  cities,  and  even  of  bouses. 

*  .  .  .  Sicul  rulna  nf/fieris  mar/ni  npprcs.ium  atque  liejeclum  (.Vmm.  Marcellinus,  .\xxi.  11). 
In  respect  to  this  battle,  see  also  Socrates,  iv.  38,  and  Sozom<rnus,  vi.  40.  In  regard  to 
Fritigern,  Alatheus,  and  .Saphrax,  Jordanes  (2(1)  says:    Vice  i-'-i/um  rjenlib\is  itlis  praeernnt. 

'  I'ncem  sibi  esse  cum  piiriflitnis  memorans  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  xxxi.  7). 
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attacked  Hadrianople.  where  Valens  had  left  the  treasure  of  the 
army  and  the  wealth  of  the  palace.  Biit  for  an  assault  they  had 
nothing  except  their  courage.  The  inhabitants,  and  those  who  had 
been  able  to  take  shelter  in  the  city  the  night  before,  defended 
themselves  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  They  blocked  up  the 
gates  inside  the  city  with  huge  stones,  they  strengthened  the  weak 
parts  of  the  walls,  and  planted  engines  to  hurl  javelins  or  stones 
on  all  convenient  places,  and  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
The  assault  lasted  all  day,  and  the  Goths  retired  at  night,  having 
suffered  great  loss,  and  made  no  impression  upon  the  well-defended 
walls.  The  second  capital  of  Thrace  had  escaped,  but  Thrace  itself 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians.'  They  now  wandered  over 
the  country,  ravaging  and  burning  everything  as  they  passed, 
avoiding  the  walled  towns,  plundering  those  that  were  unde- 
fended, and  finally,  as  they  drew  near  Constantinople,  marching 
with  speed  for  fear  of  ambuscades,  and  being  very  eager  to  obtain 
possession  of  its  ample  wealth.-  But  the  city  was  strongly  for- 
tified ;  behind  its  walls  was  an  immense  population,  whom  the  Goths 
feared  as  being  of  the  same  resolute  temper  with  the  men  of 
Hadrianople,  and  the  Empress  Dominica  lavished  gold  in  exciting 
the  zeal  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.  Onl}-  a  bold  and  lucky 
stroke  could  give  Constantinople  to  the  Goths.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  themselves  surprised  and  driven  back  by  a  furious  sortie 
made  by  a  body  of  Saracens  who  had  lately  been  introduced  into 
the  city.'  The  fair-haired,  blue-eyod  children  of  the  North  recoiled 
in  surprise  and  alarm  before  these  men  bronzed  by  the  Arabian 
sun,  with  their  short  crisp  hair,  and  dark  flashing  eyes.  One  of 
these  savage  warriors  of  the  desert,  naked  to  the  waist,  a  dagger 
in  his  hand,  had  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  Gothic  host,  utter- 
ing a  kind  of  howl  like  a  beast ;  and,  striking  down  a  man,  had 
applied  his  lips  to  the  wound,  and  eagerly  drank  the  other's  blood. 
This  was  the  first  encounter  between  the  two  Barbaric  powers  who 
were  to  divide  the  Empire  between  them. 

"...  Ilinerihus  lentis,  miscenles  cuncCa  populationibus  et  incendiis,  nulla  renitente,  pergebani 
(.\mm.  Marcellinus,  xx.xi.  16). 

'  .  .  .  Cnpiantm  cumulis  inhianlcs  nmplissimis  (ibid.). 

»  Socrates  (Ifisl.  evrl.  iv.  .Sfi)  speaks  of  a  treaty  concluded  bv  Valens  with  their  queen, 
Mavia,  who  stipulated  that  one  of  her  Saracens,  a  hermit,  should  be  consecrated  bishon.  The 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  preached  to  the  Arabs. 
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Here  we  might  well  stop,  for  nothing  more  is  left  of  Rome. 
Beliefs,  civil  institutions,  military  organization,  arts,  literature,  — 
all  have  disappeared,  and  the  invasion  has  begun.  Fritigern  has 
advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ;  in  a  few  years 
Alaric  will  make  himself  master  of  Rome.  But  the  religious  ques- 
tion, which  has  occupied  so  many  pages  in  this  volume,  is  not  yet 
settled ;  Arianism  holds  almost  the  entire  East ;  in  many  places 
paganism  still  endures,  even  in  those  great  centres  of  Orthodoxy, 
Rome  and  Alexandria;  and  an  Emperor  is  yet  to  come  who,  strik- 
ing the  last  blows  at  the  ancient  religion,  will  establish  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  for  a  few  months  will  reign  sole  master  in  both 
capitals  of  the  world.     Our  task,  therefore,  is  not  yet  ended. 

*  Rome  and  Constantinople  (reverse  of  a  gold  medallion  of  Gratian). 


ROME   AND    CONSTANTINOPLE.' 


CHAPTER  CIX. 

6EATIAN  (367-383);  VALENTINIAN  II.  (375-392);  THEODOSIUS  (379-395). 

I.  —  The   Reigns  of  Gratian  and   Theodosius,  to   the   Peace 
WITH  THE  Goths  (378-380). 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  the  Sarmatae  and  Quadi  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  while  the  conquerors  of  Valens,  finding 
the  pass  of  Succi  ill-defended,  invaded  the  lUyrian  provinces,  till 
then  intact;^  the  Empire  was  now  one  aching  and  bleeding  wound. 
"  How  many  woes  !  "  exclaims  Gregory  Nazianzen.  "  The  land  is 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  red  with  blood."  Saint  Jerome 
writes  a  little  later :  "  For  the  last  twenty  years,  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Julian  Alps,  the  blood  of  the  Romans  has  been  shed 
daily.  Moesia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Dacia,  the  land  of  the 
Thessalians,  of  the  Dalmatians,  and  of  the  Dardanians,  Achaia, 
Epirus.  the  two  Pannonian  provinces,  are  all  full  of  Barbarians 
who  pillage  and  kill.  How  many  matrons  and  consecrated  vir- 
gins, how  many  persons  of  rank,  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
brutality  !  How  many  bishops  have  been  carried  away  captive, 
how  many  priests  murdered  and  churches  destroyed,  and  how 
often  have  they  fed  their  horses  upon  our  altars ! "  ^  Gaul  was 
threatened   with   a   similar   fate ;    at   news   of   the   success   of   the 

1  .  .  .  Arcloas  provincias  quas  peragravere  Ikenter  adusque  radices  Alpium  Juliarum 
(Amm.  Marcellimis,  xxxi.  16).  Saint  Ambrose  redeemed  captives,  natives  of  Iiis  diocese, 
who  Iiad  been  carried  off  by  these  marauders.  The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Aquileia  in  381, 
in  their  letter  to  Theodosius  (Ambrose,  Letter  12),  complain  that  they  have  not  been  able,  on 
account  of  enemies,  to  send  deputies  to  the  Church  of  Antioch.  See  also  Saint  Chrysostom, 
Letter  to  a  Young  Widow,  in  bis  complete  Works,  i.  344,  edit  of  Montfaucon. 

"  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen,  D'lxc.  xxii. ;  Saint  Ambrose,  De  officiis  ministrorum,  ii.  25. 
The  quotation  from  Saint  .Jerome  is  taken  from  his  letter  to  Ileliodorus,  entitled  Kpitaphium 
Nepotiani,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  about  398  (Saint  Jerome,  Worfrs,  i.  2(!,  edit, 
of  Basle,  15.')3).  It  therefore  indicates  the  condition  of  these  provinces  after  the  battle 
of   Hadrianople  and  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
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Goths,  the  Alemanni  prepared  to  take  in  the  traiis-Rhenic  prov- 
inces,—  their  share  of  the  i^illage  of  the  Empire.'  Britain  and 
Africa,  recently  in  a  blaze,  remained  exposed  to  perils  for  a  time 
averted  by  Count  Theodosius ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cyrena'ica 
lived  in  continual  alarm ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  in 
the  East  the  Persians  would  attempt  to  profit  by  the  disaster  of 
Valens.  "  The  Empire  is  falling  into  ruins  !  "  wrote  Saint  Jerome 
sadly. ' 

The  momentary  lassitude  of  the  Barbarians  could  alone  give  it 
respite,  for  of  itself  Roman  society  could  do  nothing  in  its  own 
defence.  The  populations  no  longer  had  the  courage  to  protect 
themselves,  and  moreover  the  law  had  deprived  them  of  the 
means  of  doing  this,  prohibiting  to  citizens  the  possession  of 
weapons.  Another  evil  prevailed ;  in  consequence  of  invasions  and 
of  the  increasing  insecurity,  such  gaps  were  made  in  the  population 
that  the  life  of  the  community  became  impoverished.  The  Cliurch 
was  not  in  a  position  to  restore  energy  to  this  enfeebled  vitality. 
The  clergy  lived  in  celibacy,  and  urged  it  upon  the  laity.  In 
three  books  Saint  Ambrose  unfolds  the  merits  of  virginity  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  says  :  "  It  is  complained  that  the  human  race  is 
in  danger  of  dying  out."  ^  Moreover,  Christians  had  already  been 
seen  escaping  in  numerous  bands  to  the  desert ;  others,  who  still 
remained  in  cities,  avoided  the  conjugal  life.  Saint  Basil,  Saint 
Gregory,  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  and  many  others,  were  monks  before 
they  were  bishops  ;  and  Saint  Jerome  so  extols  the  merits  of  celibacy 
that  when  his  Letter  to  Eustocliia  was  read  at  Rome,  it  was  thought 
that  he  absolutely  condemned  marriage.  The  Christians,  while  ask- 
ing much  from  tbe  state,  gave  it  nothing  in  respect  to  political 
force.  On  the  question  of  civil  obligations  they  were  in'  agree- 
ment with  the  philosophers,  who  also  recommended  separation  from 
the  world ;  so  that  the  two  moral  powers  of  the  age  made  the  con- 
templative life  the  ideal  of  perfection  :  and  those  who  in  this  society 
were  best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life  refused  to  perform  them. 

This  desertion  within  the  community,  this  destruction  of  the 
military  spirit,  explains  why   the  Emperors   filled   the    army  with 

*  Socrates,  v.  6 ;  Sozomenus,  vii.  4.  But  Ausonius,  then  at  Treves,  where  he  delivered 
his  Graliarum  actio  pro  Const.,  does  not  mention  any  invasion. 

^  De  Virgin,  ii.  7.  Saiot  John  Chrysostom  wrote  about  tliis  time  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject. 
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Barbarians,  and  sought  their  generals  from  hostile  races.  Among 
these  chiefs  of  the  imperial  armies  were  the  Goth  Munderic,  who 
commanded  on  the  frontier  of  Arabia ;  Modares,  the  serviceable 
lieutenant  of  Theodosius  in  379 ;  Fravitta,  whom  Arcadius  made  a 
consul,  pagan  though  he  was ;  Saul  and  Bacurus,  officers  of  less 
renown ;  Eriulf,  who  already  looked  forward  to  the  tninsference 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Goths;  Gainas,  who  attempted  to  give  it  to 
them ;  and  even  Alaric,  whose  army  was  later  to  force  those 
Roman  walls  wliioli  Hannibal  had  never  been  able  to  break  through. 
In  the  Western  Empire  also  how  many  tribunes,  counts,  and  com- 
manders had  been  furnished  by  the  Aleman  and  Frankish  tribes ! 
Magnentius  was  of  Getic  race ;  Sylvanus,  a  Frank ;  Arbogastes, 
who  held  an  Emperor  in  clientage,  was  at  once  king  of  the  Franks 
and  a  Roman  general.  '•  The  Barbarians,"  says  Zosimus,  ''  make 
their  residence  within  the  Empire,  whose  native  population  has  now 
become  so  reduced  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  the  sites 
of  many  once  flourishing  cities." ' 

Gratian    was    not    the    man    whom    circumstances    so    difficult 
demanded.       Augustus    at   the   age    of    eight,    emperor    at    sixteen, 
assassinated  at  twenty-four,  he  had  time  only  to 
exhibit  on  the  throne  some  amiable  qvialities  and        iic^^^^^^- 
much    weakness.     At  the  beginning  of  his  reign     j^  ^^^(   ^^ 
his  religious  policy  was  undecided:  first  we  find    |H"W^    T-^'Sl 
severities   against   the   heretics ;  -  then  a  law  of    ^^>mL%^Jy 
toleration  ; '  finally,  Orthodoxy  prevailed.     He  re-      ^^^^^^^Jy    ^ 
called   the   bishops    exiled   by   Valens,    bestowed 

.1/-I.1T  ,1  1  1  f       ,         -w-.  ■  GOLD  MEDALLION.* 

upon  the  Catholics  the  churches  of  the  Donatists, 
and  prohibited  sectaries  from  holding  assemblies,  under  penalty  uf 
confiscation  of  the  buildings  where  they  were  held.  These 
variations  indicate  that  influence  over  the  young  Emperor  was 
alternately  lost  and  recovered  by  the  eld  counsellors  of  his  father 
or  by  Saint  Ambrose,  who.se  docile  pupil  he  was.  Gratian  was  in 
personal    correspondence   with  the   great    bishop.^      He  asked    from 

■    H  'Pwfiaiojv  I'niKpdTfia  Kara  fiipos  eXarrade'ttra  (icipffdpaiv  nlKr)Tr)otov  yiyriv(v  .  .  .  (iv.  .OH). 

2  I.awtof  .iTi;  and  377,  in  the  Theo'losiaii  Code,  xvi.  5,  4,  and  .\vi.  6,  i.  Cf.  Godefroy. 
vi.  128. 

'  Socrate.^,  v.  2. 

*  The  Emperor  Gratian,  with  tlie  diadem.     DN.  (iRATIANVS  P.  F.  .WC. 

'  See,  at  the  bej^innin^  of  tlie  Benedictine  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Saint  Ambrose,  a 
letter  from  (iratian  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Milan. 
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Saint  Ambrose  advice  as  to  his  conduct,  and  treatises  on  theology 
for  his  faith ;  and  to  be  better  instructed,  the  Emperor  often  resifled 
at  Milan.'  This  Orthodox  ardor  augured  ill  for  the  pagans.  If  ho 
did  not  molest  them  as  to  their  persons  or  property,  he  persecuted 
their  cult,  —  confiscating  the  patrimony  of  the  gods  by  giving 
to  the  state  the  lands  and  the  revenues  which  the  piety  of  thirty 
generations  had  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temples ;  ^  taking  away 
the  privileges  which  the  vestals  and  pontiffs  had  enjoj-ed  for 
centuries  ;  removing  from  the  senate-house  the  altar  of  Victory ; 
and,  to  take  from  the  old  Roman  religion  its  last  hope  of  pro- 
tection, refusing  to  accept  the  sacerdotal  robe  which  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  college  of  pontiffs  to  offer  to  the  Emperor  on  his 
accession.^     Gratian  was  the  first  ruler  after  the  Church's  heart. 

But  it  was  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  state  were  very  urgent ; 
Gratian  formed  the  wise  design  of  giving  himself  a  colleague,  and 
he  made  a  good  choice.  After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  a  reaction 
had  taken  place,  as  was  usual,  against  the  servants  of  the  late  reign. 
Gratian's  mother,  Severa  Valeria,  returning  to  her  son,  avenged 
herself  upon  the  ministers  of  her  former  husband.  The  public 
mind  was  at  this  time  too  much  habituated  to  palace  revolutions 
to  be  excited  by  this ;  but  one  of  the  executions  which  took  place 
shocked  men,  because  it  inaugurated  the  reign  of  the  young  Emperor 
by  a  crime  which  deprived  the  state  of  its  best  general.  Count 
Theodosius,  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  those  wliose  exactions  he 
had  repressed  in  Africa,  and  accused,  doubtless,  of  aspiring  to 
the  Empire,  was  beheaded  at  Carthage  (oTG).*  His  son,  involved 
in  the  same  disgrace,  or  unwilling  to  serve  his  father's  murderers, 
withdrew  into  his  native  city  of  Cauca,  in  Galicia.  Thither  the 
messengers  of  Gratian  went  to  seek  him.  He  was  not  yet  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  but  his  campaigns  against  the  Picts  and  a  recent 
victory  over  the  Sarmatae  had  established  his  reputation.  The 
confidence  of  the  Emperor,  perhaps  also  his  remorse,   decided  the 

'  Justina  and  Valentinian  II.  spent  many  years  at  Sirinium. 

^  Codex  Theoil.  xvi.  10,  20.  It  w.is  forbidden  to  make  le?;.icie8  to  the  pagan  clergy 
(Symmachus,  Lellprs,  x.  54),  —  a  prohibition  which  existed  already  in  the  case  of  tho  Christian 
clergy.  But  by  both  parties  the  law  was  evaded ;  Saint  Jerome  himself  affirms  this  (Opera, 
iv.  261). 

'  Zosimus,  iv.  .SG. 

*  .  .  .  [nulimulante  et  obrepenle  invidia  (Orosius,  vii.  33).  Under  the  reign  of  his  .son  the 
Senate  decreed  the  count  an  equestrian  statue  (Symmachus,  i.  22,  57). 
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fortune  of  the  young  general.      Gratian  gave  him  the  purple,  and 
the  prefectures  which  had  belonged  to  Valens  (Jan.  19,  o7'J). 

The  invasion  of  rich  provinces  had  been  fatal  to  the  invaders ; 
excesses  had  brought  on  fatal  epidemics,  and  the  Goths  left  many 
dead  alons:  the  roads.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  earlv  days  had  abated  ; 
united  for  war,  they  fell  apart  after  victories,  and  fatigued  with  vain 
attacks  on  walled  cities,  they  had  resumed  their  road  northward, 
carrying  their  spoils  with  them.  They  halted  between  the  Balkans 
and  the  Danube,  as  in  a  region  where  they  were  quite  at  home 
{genitales  terras  ) ;'  then,  to  live  at  their  ease,  they  scattered  widely, 
each  upon  his  chosen  ground,-  and  the  formidable  mass  lost  its 
strength  in  losing  its  cohesion.  Isolated  bands  continued  to  ravage 
Thrace  and  Macedon.  However,  Theodosius  was  able  to  go  from 
Sirmium,  where  he  had  received  the  purple,  to  Thessalonica  without 
risking  dangerous  encounters.  This  great  seaport  was  well  chosen 
for  the  reception  of  provisions  and  reinforcements.  But  the  Eastern 
army  had  been  almost  annihilated  at  Hadrianople  ;  Theodosius  with 
great  difficulty  gathered  a  few  troops,  to  whom  he  essayed  to  restore 
the  military  spirit  by  subjecting  them  to  the  discipline  of  earlier 
days,  —  a  dangerous  severity,  had  he  not  mitigated  it  by  his  affable 
manners  and  modest  life,  and  by  giving  the  example  himself  of 
the  virtues  he  required  from  others.-''  Many  skirmishes  and  sur- 
prises, —  of  which  the  most  important  one  was  led  by  Modares,  a 
Gothic  chief  now  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,*  —  and  still  more 
the  desire  of  the  Barbarians  to  make  their  booty  secure,  delivered 
Thrace  from  the  separate  bands  which  had  lingered  there.  On  tlu- 
6th  of  July,  379,  the  Emperor  was  at  Scupi,  where  he  re-established 
communications  with  the  Empire  of  the  West  through  the  valley 
of  the  Save.^ 

During  these  operations  in  Tlirace  the  Roman  commander  in 
Asia  had  given  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  by  secret  messages,  that 
the  Goths  scattered  through   the  provinces  were,  on  a  given  day, 

*  Aur.  Victor,  47.     Jordanes  says  also  (chap.  2i!)  :   Tanqitam  soli  genitali potiti. 
'  .  .  .  Dir/re.isi  sunt  ejf'usorie  (Amm.  Marccllinus,  ,\.xxi.  IG). 

*  fwrpoViTof  (Zosimus,  iv.  27  :  .  .  .  Acccasu  facillit  e.t  absque  imperiali  fastu  ad  colloquium  .if 
humilibus  pratbere  (Rufinus,  ii.  19).  Jordanes  (27)  and  .Vur.  Victor  (48)  say  the  same.  In 
Pacatus  (10)  we  read  :  Dux  consllio,  tiiiles  exemplo.  The  reproaches  addressed  him  by 
Zosimus  do  not  appear  well  founded. 

*  Themistiu.s,  Disc.  xiv.  181,  edit.  Ilardoiiin;  Zosimus,  iv.  2j. 

*  Scupi,  between  the  Schar-Dagh  and  tlie  Kurbctzk.i^ebirge. 
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under  pretext  of  a  distribution  of  money,  to  be  called  together 
into  certain  cities  and  murdered.  This  massacre  appeared  to  con- 
temporaries to  be  required  by  the  interests  of  public  safety.  Among 
the  victuns  there  were  hostages  who  had  been  given  up  in  pledge 
of  peace,  and  whose  execution  had  been  called  for  by  the  treachery 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Ancient  usages  authorized  this  cruelty. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Roman  general,  and  ordered 
by  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  in  the  absence  of  Theodosius.^  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  feeble  assembly  gave  this  order,  and 


TRIUMPHAL    ARCH    AT    TUKSSALONICA    (RESTORED).' 


Thessalonica  was  not  so  far  that  the  Emperor  could  not  have  been 
consulted.  Acts  of  extreme  rigor  were  not  displeasing  to  him ; 
proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  his  laws  and  in  his  conduct. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (380)  a  serious  illness  seized  him  at 
Thessalonica.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  of  the  Nicene  faith,  like  all 
the  Western  Church.  The  threatened  approach  of  death  determined 
him  to  seek  for  baptism,  which  at  that  time  many  catechumens 
delayed  till  the  last  hour,  that  they  might  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Judge  clean  from  its  purifying  waters.  Ambrose  had  not  received 
this  rite  until  after  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Milan ;  and 
Synesius,  like  Ambrose  noble  and  rich,  was  scarcely  a  Christian  when 

'  Zosimus,  iv.  2G. 

-  There  are  two  arches  at  Thessalonica:  one.  callpil  tlio  Gate  of  the  Vardar  (X'ol. 
ni.  |).  C!)0),  was  built  in  honor  of  Octavius  and  Antony  after  the  battle  of  I'hilippi  :  the  other, 
nil  which  camels  are  represented,  was  perhaps  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of 
Constantino  over  Licinius.  Pococke  f^ives  a  restoration  of  it  in  his  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  150.  The  arch,  which  is  of  brick,  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  marble. 
It  is  forty  feet  high  from  the  present  level,  and  was  probably  sixty  feet  above  the  ancient. 
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the  people  of  C}Tene  forced  him  to  become  their  bishop.  Theodosius 
celebrated  his  entrance  into  the  Orthodox  Church  by  an  edict  of 
persecution  ;  the  constitution  of  the  27th  of  February,  380,  condemned 
the  Arian  doctrine,  and  put  the  Eastern  heretics  in  the  same  position 
in  which  Gratian  had  placed  those  of  the  "West.  "  It  is  our  will," 
he  says,  "  that  all  people  ruled  by  our  clemency  should  profess  the 
doctrine  brought  to  the  Romans  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  now 
taught  by  the  pontiff  Damasus  of  Rome,  and  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Those  who  follow  this  rule  will  alone  be  called  Catholic 
Christians.  Fools  and  madmen  {dementes  vesa- 
niqiie)  who  choose  to  defend  the  infamy  of 
heretical  dogmas  will  no  longer  call  their  as- 
semblies churches,  and,  while  awaiting  the 
judgment  of  God,  will  fall*  under  our  punish- 
ment." '  A  law  of  the  same  year  defined  this 
threat :  "  Whoever  by  ignorance  or  negligence 
offends  against  the  divine  law,  commits  sacri- 
lege ; "  '  and  the  penalty  of  sacrilege  was  death 
at  the  stake,  in  the  arena,  or  on  the  cross.* 
intolerance ;  but  it  cannot  surprise  us,  for  the  world  has  rarely  seen 
governments  wise  enough  not  to  assume  to  regulate  the  religious 
or  political  conscience  of  the  governed. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  fact  from  a  chaos  of  con- 
fused statements,  it  appears  that  a  new  invasion  took  place  in  this 
year  (380).  Some  authors  speak  of  Roman  victories,  others  of 
Roman  defeats ;  and  doubtless  there  is  truth  on  both  sides.  It  is 
probable  that  the  mass  of  the  Gothic  nation  remained  inactive. 
But  great  migrations  were  still  going  on  in  Germany.  The  Lom- 
bards, coming  down  from  the  North,  had  driven  the  Vandals  in 
the  West  as  far  as  the  Gallic  frontier.  Some  tribes,  impelled 
southwards,  crossed  the  Danube,  bringing  with  them  isolated  bands 
of  Goths ;  and  Thrace,  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus  were  again 


SILVER    MEDALLION.* 


We  grieve  at  this 


'  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  I,  2 :  Cunctox  pnpulos  ...  in  lali  vnlumus  religione  versari.  .  .  . 
In  the  same  year,  380,  are  dated  nine  laws  against  the  extortions  and  thefts  of  judges  and  the 
powerful.  Cf.  Godefroy  in  tlie  Codex  Theod.  i.  108.  The  evil  to  which  we  have  so  often 
referred,  therefore,  was  not  diminished. 

*  The  Emperor  Theodosius  wearing  the  diadem. 
»  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  2,  25. 

*  Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  xlviii.  13,  6. 
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ravaged  by  Fritigern  with  his  Visigoths,  and  Pannonia  by  Aletheus 
and  Saphrax  with  the  Ostrogoths.  The  Roman  troops  encountered 
these  marauders,  sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  with  loss  ;  on  one 
occasion  Theodosius  himself  only  escaped  capture  by  a  rapid  flight. 
This  reverse  and  a  new  attack  of  illness  decided  him  to  claim 
assistance  from  Gratian.  But  the  West  was  threatened  with  invasion 
also,  the  Vandals  proposing  to  seek  in  Gaul  the  good  fortune  which 
the  Goths  had  found  in  Thrace.  Gratian  rid  himself  of  them  only 
by  the  cession  of  upper  Pannonia ;  and  this  sacrifice  enabled  him  to 
send  to  his  colleague  some  troops  commanded  by 
Frankish  chiefs,  Arbogastes  and  Bauto,  two  brave  sol- 
diers, of  whom  the  latter  was  father  of  the  Empress 
Eudoxia.  Barbarians  being  thus  matched  against 
each  other,  the  victory  belonged  to  the  better  dis- 
GOLD  ciplined ;   Thrace  and  Macedon  were  again  delivered 

MEDALLION.!  .  i  ^       i  ,^  • 

from  the  Goths.  Gratian  completed  the  Avork  by 
negotiation.  The  Goths,  whose  destructive  instinct  was  re-awak- 
ened by  these  pillaging  expeditions,  were  again  astonished  at  their 
own  success.  Together  with  the  Thracian  spoils,  they  had  carried 
away,  on  their  retreat,  a  very  high  respect  for  the  Empire  whose 
army  they  had  defeated.  They  contrasted  their  hovels,  their 
undefended  villages,  and  their  muddy  bridle-paths,  with  these  cities 
strongly  walled  and  built  upon  a  drained  soil,  with  these  bridges 
spanning  the  rivers,  with  these  indestructible  roads  that  furrowed 
the  plains  or  traversed  the  mountains ;  and  they  felt  for  this 
civilization,  which  they  were  now  able  to  comprehend,  while  they 
could  not  yet  imitate  it,  the  ingenuous  admiration  expressed  some 
months  later  by  a  successor  of  Fritigern.  Athanaric,  being  called  to 
Constantinople  by  Theodosius,  exclaimed,  as  he  traversed  the  imperial 
city  :  "  I  see  now  what  I  had  not  before  believed,  —  the  splendor  of 
this  great  city.  The  Emperor  is  truly  a  god  upon  earth  ;  whoever 
dares  oppose  him  will  perish."^  This  first  impression  was  destined 
to  be  lasting ;  the  Gothic  leaders  always  retained  their  respect  for  the 
Empire,  and  while  devastating  its  provinces,  still  designed  to  keep  it 

*  Reverse  of  a  medallion  commemorating  the  victories  of  Gratian.  GLORIA  NOVI 
SAECVLI.  The  Kmi)eror,  standing,  holding  tlic  laharum  and  a  globe,  each  of  which  if 
surmounted  by  a  Victory  ;  the  two  holding  a  palm-branch  over  the  Emperor's  head. 

*  Jordanes,  28. 
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m  existence,  —  at  least  so  long  as  it  was  for  their  own  advantage. 
Atwaulf  in  Gaul  and  Theodoric  in  Italy  expressed  themselves  as 
Athanaric  had  done.  The  conquerors  at  Hadrianople  were  therefore 
disposed  to  return  to  the  conditions  which  had  been  stipulated  with 
Valens,  —  to  obtain  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
fight  for  it.  Gratian  thought  that  the  loss  of  some  ravaged  territory 
would  not  be  a  disaster,  and  that  the  Goths  would  defend  the  Danube 
better  than  could  the  few  and  feeble  garrisons  which  it  was  possible 
to  establish  in  those  deserted  regions.'  He  bought  over  the  chiefs 
with  presents  and  pensions,  and  the  people  by  promising  them  food, 
—  doubtless  at  the  approaching  harvest ;  and  he  abandoned  to  them, 
free  from  all  taxes,  the  fertile  lands  which  slope  downward  from 
the  Balkans  to  the  great  river .^  Theodosius,  kept  informed  of  these 
negotiations,  which  also  concerned  his  provinces,  hastened  to  ratify 
the  agreement,  receiving,  in  return,  so  large  a  number  of  recruits  that 
henceforward  his  army  appeared  to  be  entirely  composed  of  Bar- 
barians.^ "  The  foederati  of  Constantine  were  re-established,"  says 
Jordanes,  "  in  equal  number  and  under  the  same  name."  This  was  a 
danger ;  Theodosius  attempted  to  lessen  it  by  sending  a  large  number 
of  these  dangerous  recruits  into  the  provinces,  and  withdrawing 
thence  the  old  Roman  troops.  Thus  Hormisdas,  the  son  of  the 
Persian  king,  led  a  Gothic  corps  into  Egypt  to  take  the  place  of  the 
legion  of  Alexandria,  —  a  change  without  risk  to  the  Empire,  but 
not  without  disaster  to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  way  to  Egypt  this 
corps  committed  countless  acts  of  violence.  In  a  city  of  Lydia  the 
citizens  made  resistance,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Goths  were  killed.* 
We  know  neither  the  loss  of  the  townsfolk  in  this  collision,  nor 
how  many  times  similar  scenes  occurred ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
method  of  recruiting  the  Roman  army  made  the  government  in  the 
end  cruelly  expiate  its  folly,  and  the  populations  their  cowardly 
abandonment  of  the  military  service. 

Rulers    and    people   at   the    time    congratulated   themselves   on 

I  Zosimus  (iv.  34)  says  that  all  the  Goths  who  came  to  Constantinople  with  Athanaric 
went  to  guard  the  Danube  :  tjj  rijt  ux6r)t  (fivKaK^  irpotreyKaprfprftTavTas  c'nl  iroKv  KoXCcrai  ras  Kara 
'PoiiiOiuv  (tp68ovs. 

^  Jordanes,  27;  Prosper,  Chron.,  anno  380  :  .  .  .  Prociiranle  Gratiano,  et  quod  Theodosius 
•egrolaret  pax  firmata  cum  Oolhis. 

■  ■  ■  oiSi  'Pafialov  hiuKpuiis  f)  ^apfiapov  (Zosimus,  iv.  30). 

*  Zosimus,  iv.  30. 
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this  policy,  wliose  disastrous  consequences  they  did  not  foresee. 
Proud  of  their  ancient  renown,  their  vanity  at  present  was  easily 
satisfied.  These  Barbarians,  who  were  to  be  their  masters,  now  ap- 
peared to  them  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  {Romano  serviehant  imjjerio). 
Accordingly  when,  after  the  peace  which  sanctioned  this  first 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  Theodosius  returned,  Nov.  14,  380, 
to  Constantinople,  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph.^  The  arrival,  six 
"weeks  later,  of  a  Gothic  magistrate,  was  the  occasion  of  new  rejoicings. 
Athanaric  seems  to  have  been  recalled  by  his  people  after  the  death 
of  Fritigern,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  confirm  the  recent  treaty  that 
he  went  to  Constantinople.^  The  Emperor  received  him  with  great 
honors  ;  he  went  out  to  meet  the  Goth,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  old  chief,  which  occurred  a  few  days  later  (January, 
381),  Theodosius  gave  him  royal  obsequies,  the  fame  of  which  spread 
wide  among  the  Barbarians.  This  policy  on  the  Emperor's  part 
attracted  other  chiefs,  eager  to  exchange  a  rude  and  restless  life 
among  their  turbulent  fellow-countrymen  for  the  profits,  the  tran- 
quil honors,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  life  at  Constantinople. 

The  agreement  which  had  been  made  with  the  nation  as  a  body 
did  not  hinder  predatory  bands  from  scouring  the  country  for  nearly 
two  years  longer.^  The  Roman  general  Saturninus  succeeded  in 
negotiating  with  these  marauders  a  treaty  on  the  same  conditions, 
and  on  the  3d  of  October,  382,  put  an  end  to  the  great  Gothic  war. 
"  A  disastrous  peace,"  says  Idacius  [infida  pace).  The  Empire  in  fact 
lost  many  provinces  by  it,  and  the  Barbarians,  who  preserved  their 
national  chiefs  and  their  customs,  yielded  obedience,  on  the  territory 
which  had  been  ceded  to  them,  neither  to  the  laws  nor  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  ;  they  were  her  allies,  but  by  no  means  her  subjects.* 
They  had  promised  to  aid  the  Emperor  in  all  his  wars,  and  they 

'  Zopimus,  iv.  3;!  ;  Philostorgius,  ix.  10:  MarcelUni  comitis  Chrnnicon,  anno  3S0. 

-  Jordanes  says  that  lie  succeeded  Fritigern  as  chief  of  the  Visigoths.  The  Latter,  who 
had  been  his  rival  and  his  enemy,  disappears  from  history  at  this  point,  and  the  honors  paid 
Athanaric  by  the  Emperor  confirm  the  assertion  of  Jordanes. 

5  Zosimus  (iv.  :M)  speaks  of  Scyrae,  Carpodacae,  and  Huns,  who  in  this  year  (381)  were 
driven  across  the  Danube 

*  Thcmistius,  Disr.  xvi.  210;  Claudian,  /n  Eulropium,  ii.,  verses  153  and  194.  Cf.  Wie- 
tersheim,  ii.  C8.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  German  author  approves  the  policy  which 
opened  the  Empire  to  the  Germans,  and  reproaches  a  contemporary,  Synesius,  for  blaming  it. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius  is  that  they  were  the  heirs  of  an 
unfortunate  policy,  whose  dangers  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this  work. 
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furnished  him  volunteers,  who  received  special  pay.  The  Barbarians 
were  to  be  recognized  b}'  their  gold  collars  and  bracelets,  and  especi- 
ally by  their  turbulence ;  for  these  protectors  of  the  Eiujjirc  were  not 
far  from  believing  themselves  in  conquered  countries,  and  had  no 
other  feeling  than  contempt  for  the  timid  crowd  about  them.  We 
have  seen  what  disturbances  were  caused  by  those  whom  Theodosius 
sent  into  Egypt ;  others  attempted  to  pillage  the  city 
of  Tomi,  Avhere  Count  Gerontius,  a  brave  general,  was 
in  command.  When  he  proposed  to  drive  away  these 
bandits,  the  alarmed  soldiers  refused  to  follow  him ; 
and  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  alone  among  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  in 
delivering  this  corner  of  Thrace  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  a  reward, 
he  found  himself  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  escaped  the  threat- 
ened sentence  only  by  abandoning  all  his  property  to  the  eunuchs 
of  the  palace.^  On  one  occasion,  at  Constantinople,  the  Goths 
showed  so  much  insolence  that  the  indignant  populace  killed  one 
of  them.  Theodosius.  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  comrades  of 
the  murdered  soldier,  punished  the  whole  city  by  reducing  by  one 
half  its  daily  distributions.^  A  few  years  later,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  Gothic  officer  killed  in  Thessalonica,  he  oi-dered  the 
massacre  of  all  the  citizens.  At  the  imperial  table  violent  words 
were  often  interchanged ;  sometimes  swords  were  drawn,  and  blood 
flowed.*  In  the  civil  wars  the  Barbarians  did  good  service,  be- 
cause expeditions  through  the  provinces  promised  booty ;  but  more 
than  once  Theodosius  was  obliged  to  observe  how  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  these  men,  who,  while  admiring  the  great  civ- 
ilized state,  still  felt  themselves  strangers  in  the  Empire,  and 
believed  themselves  to  have  the  rights  of  the  stronger  to  all  its 
wealth.  When  Theodosius  marched  against  Maximus,  many  foe- 
derati  deserted,  to  pillage  Macedon  and  Thessaly ;  and  during 
his  residence  in  Italy,  or  after  his  return  to  Constantinople 
(Nov.  10,  391),  others  killed  one  of  his  best  generals,  Promotus. 
The  Vandal  Stilicho,  a  friend  of  this  officer,  attempted  to  avenge 

•  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Tomi.     TOMEITQN.     Hercules   standing,  the  lion's   skin  on  his 
head,  leaning  on  his  club. 

^  Zosimus,  iv.  40. 

'  I.ibanius,  Disc.  xii.  .394   (edit.  Morel). 

*  Zosimiis,  iv.  .00  ;    Eunapiiis,  p.  r>:',  (edit,  of  Bonn). 
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his  death.  He  pursued  the  band,  and  succeeded  in  shutting  them 
up  in  a  narrow  gorge,  where  he  could  have  hewn  tliem  in  pieces, 
had  not  Theodosius  preferred  to  treat  with  them.-"  The  En^peror 
was  indeed,  as  Jordanes  calls  him,  the  great  friend  of  the  Goths,- 
—  a  friendship  fatal  to  the  Empire,  but  imposed  upon  it  by  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  the  defective  military  organization  of  the 
Roman  state  in  the  fourth  centur}',  and  not  the  mere  preference 
of  Theodosius,  which  gave  the  Goths  their  formidable  advantasre. 
In  speaking  of  all  these  Barbarians,  Synesius  exclaims :  "  The  stone 
of  Sisyphus  threatens  us  perpetually."  * 


n.  —  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  from  the  Peace  with  the 
Goths  to  the  Death  of  Gratian  (380-383). 

For  more  than  forty  years  Constantinople  had  been  the  citadel 
of  Arianism.  Demopliilus,  the  bishop  of  the  city,  ruled  its  churches, 
and  the  Orthodox  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  nothing  but  an  oratory 
where  his  adherents  met ;  the  place  was  called  Anastasia,  the  "  Re- 
surrection," because  the  Nicene  faith  was  there  revived.*  Already 
in  Thessalonica,  Theodosius  had  declared  war  upon  heresy.  He 
called  upon  Demopliilus  to  accept  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  and  on  the 
latter's  refusal,  deposed  him ;  then,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  with 
great  military  display,  the  Emperor  himself  conducted  Gregory  to 
the  cathedral,  and  placed  in  his  charge  all  the  churches  of  the 
city,    with    their    revenues."'      The    population    was    terror-stricken, 

1  Claudian,  De  Stilich. 

*  Amator  generis  Golhorum  (20).     Zosimus,  iv.  48. 

*  Valentinian  and  Valens  had  renewed,  in  364,  the  express  prohibition  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  Empire  of  having  weapons  in  their  houses  {Codex  T/ieod.  xv.  15).  In  his 
Discourse  on  Roi/alti/,  sect.  ■21-24,  .Synesius  sliows  the  provincials  exempted  from  military 
service,  and  the  defence  of  the  Kmpire  given  over  to  its  natural  enemies;  and  he  calls  for 
the  reconstruction  of  a  national  army.  This  oration,  pronounced  in  the  Senate  in  presence 
of  Arcadius,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  proves  that  the  picture  drawn  in 
this  work  is  not  too  dark  in  its  representation  of  the  Empire  already  delivered  over  to 
the  Barbarians. 

*  Later  this  oratory  was  transformed  into  a  splendid  church,  which  retained  the  name 
Anastasia  (Ducange,   Const.   CItristinn.  iv.  141). 

*  Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  some  years  later  by  Jleletius, 
patriarch  of   Antiocb,  in  contravention   of   the   Nicene  canon  iirohibiting  the  transference 
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but  no  resistance  was  offered ;  Constantinople  became  Orthodox, 
as  it  had  become  Arian,  by  order  of  its  Emperor.  -'  Now,"  says 
Symmachus  sadly,  "  to  remain  away  from  the  altars  is  the  means 
of  gaining  the  imperial  favor."  ^  Demophilus  had  more  dignity. 
When  he  received  the  Emperor's  order  he  called  his  clergy 
together  and  said  to  them :  "  It  is  written  in  the  Gospel : 
'  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  unto  the  next.'  The 
Emperor  drives  us  out  from  here ;  to-morrow  we  will  pray  else- 
where." ^  But  the  Emperor's  wrath  followed  them  wherever  they 
went.  This  Spaniard,  whose  zeal  is,  so  to  speak,  a  foretaste  of 
all  the  religious  intolerance  that  has  since  characterized  his  native 
land,  extended  through  all  the  Eastern  Empire  the  work  begun  at 
Constantinople.  There  remain  sixteen  constitutions  against  heretics 
issued  in  his  reign.  That  of  Jan.  10,  381,  makes  the  Nicene  Creed 
a  law  of  the  land ;  it  gives  back  to  the  Orthodox  all  churches 
and  consecrated  places,  and  prohibits  heretics  from  assembling  in 
the  cities.  Theodosius  speaks  here  with  hatred  and  contempt  of 
"  the  Arian  poison,  the  Photinian  leprosy,  the  Emonian  perfidy." 
"  Let  no  heretic,"  he  says,  "  have  place  for  his  religious  rites, 
and  let  none  find  opportunity  to  act  according  to  his  obstinate 
folly."  Words  like  these  would  naturally  inspire  terror  and  lead 
to  numerous  conversions.  Fortunately  the  law  had  no  other  pen- 
alty than  expulsion  from,  the  city  in  case  the  ordinance  were 
disobeyed,  and  notwithstanding  these  noisy  and  violent  threats  it 
left  the  Arians  at  liberty  to  assemble  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the 
country.® 

There  was  at  this  time  a  military  commander.  Sapor,  whose 
name  indicates  his  nationality,  and  shows  the  strange  medley  of 
this  imperial  staff  formed  of  Barbarians  and  foreigners.  Theo- 
dosius, who  had  intrusted  Hormisdas  with  the  difficult  task  of 
leading  the  Goths  into  Egypt,  employed  Sapor  to  execute  this 
edict.  The  latter  did  so  without  encountering  resistance.*  These 
servile    populations,  perhaps   wearied   at   last   with  theological  dis- 

of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another,  —  a  canon  often  disobeyed.  The  opposite  party 
employed  it,  however,  in  exciting  against  him  so  violent  an  opposition  that  he  resigned 
his  bishopric. 

'  Nunc  oris  deesse  Romanos  genus  est  ambiendi  {Lelters,  i.  45). 

'  Socrates,  v.  7. 

•  Codex  Theod.  jcvi.  5,  C.  ■•  Tlieodoret,  v.  2. 
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cussions  which  they  did  not  understand,  abandoned  to  the  Em- 
peror their  rehgious  belief,  as  they  had  their  political  interests; 
and  the  Arian  clergy,  habituated  to  imperial  favor,  accepted  their 
downfall  when  they  saw  this  favor  removed  from  them.^  Only 
at  Antioch  Sapor  encountered  difficulties.  The  city  had  at  this 
time  three  bishops,^  to  say  nothing  of  its  pagan  pontiffs.  Sapor 
designated  the  one  who  alone  should  keep  this  title,  and  the  tur- 
bulent city  accepted  the  spiritual  ruler  assigned  it  by  the  Per- 
sian. However,  the  more  ardent  Arians  continued  to  meet  in  the 
suburbs,^  while  others  concealed  their  faith  until  a  favorable  mo- 
ment. On  one  occasion  a  rumor  spreading  through  Constantinople 
that  Theodosius  had  been  killed  in  some  expedition,  the  Arians 
of   that   city    set    fire    to   the    house    of   the  Catholic   bishop.* 

To  consecrate  the  religious  transformation  of  his  Empire,  and 
complete  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  condemnation  of  the  Macedonians 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Theodosius  convoked 
in  May,  381,  at  Constantinople,  a  council  which  is  considered  oecu- 
menical, although  it  consisted  only  of  bishops  from  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Many  of  these  bishops  had  often  varied  as  to  their 
creed,  but  they  submitted  to  the  doctrine  which  the  Emperor 
wished  to  have  victorious.  In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work 
(p.  545,  note  2)  are  given  the  additions  made  by  the  Fathers 
of  Constantinople  to  the  Credo  of  325 ;  they  also  modified  the 
Sixth  Canon,  which  had  recognized  vaguely  a  rank  above  that 
of  the  metropolitan  bishops,  —  that,  namely,  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  the  three  bishoprics  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  apostles.  They  made  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople  a  fourtli  patriarchate,  to  which  was  assigned 
the    second   rank,  Rome  holding  the  first.^     "  These  decrees,"  says 

1  Sozomcnus,  vii.  12.  -  Socrates,  v.  3. 

*  Socrates,  v.  15. 

*  111.    V.  13,  atuw  388. 

''  Tlic  Council  of  Ch.ilccdon  (451)  recognized  in  the  sec  of  Constantinople  "the  same 
ailvantafjes  as  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Home,"  —  a  decision  containing  the  germ 
of  the  Kastcrn  schism.  This  council  made  a  fifth  patriarchate,  that  of  Jerusalem.  But 
many  provinces  refusing  to  enter  into  this  organization,  it  became  necessary  to  give  the 
title  of  exarchs  to  the  metropolitans  of  Ileraclcia  in  i'lirace,  of  Ephesus,  and  of 
Nco-Caosarea,  hitherto  independent  of  the  sec  of  Constantinople.  Notwithstanding  the 
concdiary  decisions  in  relation  to  the  hierarchy,  many  bishops  acknowledged  only  their 
metropolitan.  Synesius  of  Ptolemais,  so  full  of  deference  towards  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,   seems   to   ignore  the   existence   of   the   Pope:    in   his   hundred    and   fifty-seven 
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Socrates,  "  were  confirmed  by  the  approbation  and  assent  of  the 
Emperor."  ^ 

All  things  were  not  conducted  with  Christian  moderation  in  this 
council.  There  broke  out  grievous  disputes,  and  two  acts  of  injustice 
were  committed,  —  one,  the  requiring  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  with- 
draw from  the  see  of  Constantinople  ;  the  other,  the  promotion  of 
Flavianus  to  that  of  Antioch.  Gregory  yielded  obedience,  but  he 
took  his  revenge.  In  the  history  of  his  life  he  speaks  very  dis- 
respectfully of  the  council,  —  where  he  heard  the  screams  of  jays 
and  felt  the  sting  of  wasps.  "I  had  scarcely  spoken,"  he  says, 
"when  clamors  arose  on  every  side.  It  was  like  a  flock  of  jays, 
or  a  tempest  raising  whirlwinds  of  dust ;  it  was  a  battle  of  the 
winds.  They  chattered  foolishly,  and  buzzed  like  a  swarm  of  wasps 
that  attack  the  face."  ^  The  successor  of  Gregory  was  an  old  man, 
Nectarius,  an  ex-praetor,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  baptized.^ 

While  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  were  com- 
pleting the  formula  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  regardless  of  the  absence 
of  the  "Western  bishops,*  Theodosius  continued  his  war  against  those 
opposing.  Two  laws  withdrew  from  apostate  Christians,  from 
Manichaeans,    and    from    other    sectaries,    a    right    which    was    an 

Letters  there  is  aot  a  word  of  allusion  to  the  Holy  See  or  the  Western  Empire.  The 
Fathers  of  Constantinople  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  Pope  and  the  AVes- 
tern  bishops  took  no  part  in  this  council ;  but,  according  to  usage,  its  decrees  were 
communicated  to  them,  in  order  that,  being  accepted  by  them,  the  decrees  might  be  received 
as  authority  by  the  whole  Church. 
»  Hist.  eccl.  V.  8. 

*  oToKTa  na(p\d^ov(Tiv  rj  a-(pTjKSiv  Siicrjv,  verses  1G81-87  (edit.  Caillau).  "Gregory,"  say 
the  Benedictines  (in  the  Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  ii.  283),  "represents  the  Fathers  of  this 
council  as  coarse  and  ignorant,  as  proud  and  ambitious,  as  mercenary,  seeking  only  to  amass 
wealth  by  whatever  means,  as  hypocrites  who  under  an  outward  show  of  virtues  conceal 
great  profligacy.  .  .  .  They  are,"  he  says,  "  petulant,  lovers  of  display,  devoted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  ready  to  perjure  themselves  when  interest  demands  it,  low  and  fierce 
natures  who  grovel  before  the  great,  and  are  as  lions  towards  those  beneath  them." 

'  In  respect  to  this  singular  election,  see  Sozomenus,  vii.  8-10.  In  his  Letters,  Gregory 
frequently  repeats  that  it  is  his  intention  to  avoid  every  assembly  of  bishops,  because  he  has 
never  seen  a  council  that  ended  well  (De  Broglie,  op.  laud.  v.  88). 

*  Sfvov  yap  iariv,  as  opa,  vvv  r)  tCais  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  ii.  2C).  Saint  Basil  was 
of  the  same  mind.  He  recognized  no  special  right  in  the  Bishop  of  Home ;  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church  is  vested  in  the  councils.  Accordingly,  when  he  claims  the  assist- 
ance of  the  West  against  the  Arians  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy  and  of  Gaul  {Letters  70,  90,  and  92).  In  his  judgment  the  Pope,  "  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  Western  Churches,"  is  a  haughty  and  arrogant  prelate,  who  mistakes 
pride  for  dignity,  and  places  himself  so  high  that  the  truth  cannot  reaih  him  (Letters  215,  239). 
He  reproaches  the  bishops  of  Home  with  leaning  towards  the  Sabellians,  who  see  in  the 
Trinity  merely  three  designations  of  one  hypostasis. 
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essential  privilege  of  the  Roman  citizen ;  namely,  that  of  making  a 
will  and  of  receiving  legacies  and  donations.  Tlie  property  whose 
transmission  was  thus  arrested  fell  to  the  public  treasur}-,  unless 
the  children  of  the  father  incurring  such  penalty  should  return 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Saint  Paul  had  said  of  an  offender  against  the  moral  law  : 
"  Deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  ^ 
By  Satan,  Saint  Paul  doubtless  meant  the  evil  world  into  the  midst 
of  which  the  sinner  is  thrown  back.  But  the  apostle's  language  is 
susceptible  of  another  interpretation ;  with  Theodosius,  Satan  now 
began  his  role  of  public  executioner.  The  constitution  of  March  31, 
382,  decreed  against  the  Manichaeans  and  the  sectaries  akin  to  them 
the  highest  punishment  of  the  law ;  informers  were  invited  to  testify, 
and  for  their  encouragement  the  responsibility  incurred  when  the 
accusation  failed  of  proof  was  taken  off ;  lastly,  this  law  applied 
the  same  penalties  to  those  who  should  refuse  to  celebrate  Easter 
on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Orthodox  Church.  For  the  first  time 
appeared,  in  a  law  against  heretics,  a  word  destined  to  a  sad  noto- 
riety, the  word  inquisitor,  and  it  is  Theodosius  who  employs  it.' 
The  preceding  year  Gratian  had  called  together  at  Aquileia  a  synod 
which  condemned  two  Illyrian  bishops  accused  of  Arianism.  Thus 
a  mighty  effort  was  made  by  the  two  Emperors  to  bring  back  to 
one  faith  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West ;  and  a  very  impor- 
tant thing,  the  doctrinal  unity  of  Christendom,  was  brought  about 
without  any  effort  being  made  either  at  Aquileia  or  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  person  chiefly  interested  in  the 
victory.^ 

>  1  Corinth,  v.  5. 

"^  Sublimitas  tua,  he  writes  to  the  praetorian  prefect,  del  inquisitores,  aperiat  forum, 
indices  denuntialorcsque  sine  invidia  delatiunis  accipiat  (Codex  Theod.  xvi.  5,  9,  ami  Godefroy's 
Commentary).  The  Emperor  repeats  in  388  these  threatening  instructions,  and  organizes  a 
complete  system  of  espionage ;  ...  In  specula,  Sublimilas  tua,  Jidissimos  quosque  cnnstilunt  qui 
et  cohibere  hos  pnssint  et  deprehenson  offerre  judiciis,  severissimum  .  .  .  siip/ilicium  daluroi: 
(Codex  Theod.  xvi.  5,  14-15).  The  words  inquissitio  and  inquisitor  vrere  old  juridic  expres- 
sions.    The  inquisitor  was  he  who  examined  a  case. 

*  In  respect  to  the  numerous  differences  which  still  existed  among  the  Churches,  see  a 
curious  chapter  of  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  22.  The  thirty-three  bishops,  almost  all  Italian.s, 
of  the  Synod  of  Aquileia,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  besought  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rivalry  of  namasus  and  Ursinus  at  Rome,  "so  that  peace  should  be  restored  to  that  Church, 
head  of  the  world,  whence  are  sent  out  to  all  men  worthy  admonitions"  (September,  381, 
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In  January,  385,  Theodosius  celebrated  the  fifth  year  of  his 
imperial  power,  and  at  this  time  he  gave  the  title  of  Augustus 
to  his  son  x\rcadius,  although  the  boy  was  scarcely  six  years  of 
age.  The  Emperor  gained  no  advantage  by  this  act;  and  while 
the  people  of  Constantinople  were  celebrating  the  accession  of 
one  Emperor,  another  died  in  Gaul. 


SCENE    OF    THE    CnASE  :    STAG    ATTACKED    BY   A    DOG.^ 


Gratian  was  vei'y  orthodox,  but  he  lacked  the  qualities  of  a 
ruler.  Julian  was  of  the  same  age  when  he  was  appointed  Caesar, 
and  in  a  few  months  had  won  all  hearts ;  Gratian  never  had  the 
affection  of  his  subjects,  or  lost  it  early.  Eight  years  of  empire 
had  taught  him  nothing  as  to  the  government  of  men.  He  loved 
only  the  chase ;  he  kept  himself  surrounded  by  skilful  archers ;  he 
dressed  as  they  did,  and  lived  with  them.     His  guard,  who  enjoyed 

S;iint  Ambrose,  Epist.  11).  The  E.istern  Churches  did  concern  themselves  with  the  inter- 
i-sta  of  the  Chiiroh  of  Rome.  AVlicii.  in  H.S-2,  the  Western  Clmrchcs  proposeil  holding  an 
■pcnmenical  council  at  Home  to  decide  a  matter  in  ilispute  between  Antioeh  .and  Alexandria, 
tlie  Eastern  Churches  rejilied  sharply  to  this  proposition.  Theodosius  himself  blamed  them 
gently  for  interfering  in  affairs  wliicli  ilid  not  concern  tlicm  (Thcodoret,  v.  8-9). 

'  Pio-Clementino  Museum,  Hall  of  Animals.  Xo.  \~">. 
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PHALERA.- 


ail   his    bounties,   were    Barbarians,  and  a  keen  discontent  at  this 

sprang  up  among  the 
Roman  soldiers.^  In 
the  palace  the  court- 
iers were  his  masters ; 
they  sold  everything, 
—  places  and  justice 
alike,  —  and  they  no 
doubt  retained  in  the 
administration  the  se- 
verity of  Valentinian 
as  to  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  ;  hence  the 
unpopularity  of  Gra- 
tian  was  no  less  in 
the  cities  than  in  the 
camps.  A  few  swords 
only  were  drawn  in 
his  defence  when  the 
soldiers  in-  Britain  proclaimed  Maximus  emperor.^  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine  speaks  of  a  battle  near  Paris ;  Zosimus  reduces 
this  to  mere  skii'mishes,  :and  we  know  that  Gratian's 
troops  deserted  him,  that  he  made  his  escape  with  three 
hundred  horsemen,  and  that  all  the  cities  closed  their 
gates  against  him.  Overtaken  near  Lyons  b}^  Andra- 
gathos,  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  he  was 
killed,  Aug.  25,  385.^     There  were"  few  executions,  —  nor  were  they 

■  .  .  .  Dum  exercitum  negligerel,  el  paucos  ex  Alanis  quos  ingenti  auro  ad  se  Iranstulerat, 
anteferret  veteri  ac  Romano  milili  (Epilome,  47). 

'  Phalera  of  bronze  plated  with  gold,  found  at  Auvers  (.Seine  et  Oise).  The  phaltrae 
are  either  military  decorations,  or  else  breast-ornaments  for  horses.  (See  Jlonaeo,  Les  Monu- 
ments du  Muae'e  National  de  Naples,  p.  124,  c).  The  phalera  of  Auvers  has  been  the  suljjecl 
of  learned  dissertations,  summed  up  by  if.  Robert  de  Lasteyrie  in  the  Retue  arche'ol.  (18^3), 
p.  840,  and  plate  liii.  (Cabinet  de  France). 

'  It  is  not  known  what  post  Jlaximus  occupied  in  Britain  ;  neither  P.acatus  (Pan.  vet. 
xii.  '2.S)  nor  Zosimiis  (iv.  35)  mentions  it.  Prosper  Tiro  calls  him  ivV  slrenuus  et  probus  alque 
axifiuMo  dif/nuf,  ni.<!i  contra  sacramenta  Jidem  per  tyrannidem  emersisset.  Orosus  and  Sulpicius 
Severus  confirm  this. 

*  GEN.  LVG.  COS.  II.  The  Genius  of  Lyons,  holding  a  spear  and  cornucopia. 
Reverse  of  an  aureus  of  Albinus,  recently  acquired  by  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

'  Zosimus,  iv.  35.  As  to  Gratian's  death,  accounts  differ;  Saint  Ambrose  (in  Psalm 
LXI.)  represents  him  as  killed  at  a  b.anquet. 


REMAINS     OF     A     TRTUMPIIAL     MONUMENT. 
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necessary  ;  for  the  people  and  the  legions  willingly  accepted  the 
new  Emperor.^  His  wife,  the  young  Empress  Constantia,  had 
died  before  him  ;  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

'  The  consul  of  the  year,  the  Frank  Merobaud,  was  killed  at  Lyons,  with  Macedonius, 
the  maijifler  officiorum.  One  of  Gratian's  generals,  Count  \'allio,  also  a  German,  and  called 
by  Pacatus  (28)  Iriuinphalis,  died  by  his  own  hand. 

^  A'atican,  Hall  of  the  Sarcophagi,  No.  366.  Monument  consisting  of  a  single  block  of 
red  porphyry,  obtained  from  the  church  of  Santa  Constantia  fuori  le  ^lura,  where  this 
Empress  was  buried.  (See  page  250,  note  2.)  The  bas-reliefs,  heavy  and  ungraceful,  repre- 
sent Genii  gathering  grapes,  bearing  baskets  of  fruit,  treading  grajjes  in  a  vat,  or  filling  urns 
with  the  wine.     Below  are  peacocks,  symbols  of  immortality. 

Note.  —  On  the  preceding  page  are  represented  fragments  of  a  triumphal  monument 
found  recently  in  excavations  under  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  perhaps  erected  after  the  battle 
of  the  year  .385  (?).     JIusee  Carnavalet. 


SARCOPHAGUS    OF   CONSTANTIA.'^ 
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in.  —  Theodosius,  Valentinian  II.,  AND  Maximus  (383-387). 


COIN    OF    FLAVIUS    VICTOR.* 


Maximus  associated  with  himself  his  son  Victor,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  Flavius,  —  consecrated  by  the  Constantinian  dynasty. 
He  would  willingly  have  pushed  his  victory  beyond  the  Alps;  but 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  strengthen  his  authority  and  reorganize 

his  provinces.  He  sent  one  of  his  officers 
to  Valentinian  II.,  that  boy  of  twelve,  till 
now  left  unnoticed  at  Sirraium,  Avhom 
his  mother,  at  report  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  Gaul,  had  brought  to  Milan.  The 
Empress,  justly  alarmed  for  her  son,  had 
anticipated  the  overtures  of  the  usurper,  sending  to  him  pacific 
messages  by  a  count  whom  Saint  Ambrose  accompanied.  Another 
messenger  of  Maximus  went  haughtily 
to  propose  to  Theodosius  war  or  peace : 
peace,  if  that  Emperor  would  accept 
the  situation ;  war,  if  he  were  not  too 
much  afraid  that  the  Barbarians  would 
take  advantage  of  a  domestic  strife  to 
imperil    the    Empire.^     Maximus   was 

determined  to  remain  master  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  but  promised 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  Valentinian  II.  The  two  adversaries 
were  not  personally  acquainted,  but  they  were  both  Spaniards, 
and  had  served  together  in  Britain.  Shall  we  suppose  that  Theo- 
dosius respected  the  military  talents  of  the  new  Emperor,  and 
hence  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  a  war  with  the  chief 
of  the  brave  legions  of  Gaul  ?  It  may  more  probably  be  true 
that  he  hesitated  from  a  patriotic  fear  of  leaving  his  provinces 
open    to    Barbarian    inroads,   while    he    should    be   engaged    with 

>  D.  N.  FL.  VICTOR  P.  F.  AVG.,  bust  of  the  Emperor.  Reverse:  VIRTVS  RO- 
ivIANORVM.     Rome  helmeted,  seated.     (Silver  coin.) 

"^  Coin  commemorative  of  the  virtues  of  Maximus.  D.  N.  MAC  MAXIMVS  P.  F.  AVG., 
and  bust  of  the  Emperor.  Reverse:  VICTORIA  AVGG.  Maximus  and  Victor  standing, 
lioldin;^  a  globe.     ((Jold  coin.)  * 

'  Zosimus,  iv.  37. 


COIN   OF    MAXIMUS.'' 
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all  his  forces  far  in  the  West.  He  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  Persia,  again  a  prey  to  revolutions  after  the  death  of 
Sapor  II.  in  379,  nor  from  the  Goths,  who,  rejoicing  in  a  peaceful 
establishment  within  the  Empire,  safe  from  the  Huns,  had  at 
this  time  no  leaders  desirous  of  plunging  them  into  new  adven- 
tures. But  the  situation  upon  this  double  frontier  might  change 
at  any  moment ;  it  was  prudent  to  be  always  on  the  watch.  More- 
over,   Theodosius   had    adapted   himself    to    the  new  circumstances 


SPORTS    OF   THE    AMPHITHEATRE  :    A    HORSE    PULLED    DOWN    BY    A    LION.^ 


which  surrounded  him.  Still  preserving  his  former  affability,  he 
was  gratified  with  the  luxury  and  pleasures  of  the  court ;  in  them 
he  forgot  the  rude  life  of  the  soldier,  and  he  seemed  resolved  not 
to  resume  that  life  unless  an  imperious  necessit}'  should  compel 
him  to  do  so.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives  in  forgetting 
Gratian  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  man  who  had  over- 
thrown his  benefactor,  Theodosius  accepted  the  offers  of  Maximus, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  statues  of  the  murderer  should  take  the 
place  of  those  of  his  victim,  or  .«honld  be  erected  at  their  side,  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  East  (384). 

'  Group  in  the  Vatican,  Miisco  Pio-Clementino,  Hall  of  Animals. 
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The  praetorian  prefect  Cynegius  was  intrusted  with  this  duty, 
to  which  was  added  another ;  namely,  that  of  prohibiting  the 
pagan  cult.  "  It  was  practised  nowhere  at  this  time,"  says  Liba- 
nius,  "  except  in  Rome  and  in  Alexandria ;  still  it  was  yet  permitted 
to  light  a  fire  upon  altars  and  to  burn  perfumes."  The  govern- 
ment, which  also  allowed  games  and  festivals  to  be  celebrated,  had 
therefore  up  to  this  time  proscribed  but  half  of  the  old  worship,  — 
the  sacrifice  of  animals ;  and  this,  to  prevent  men  from  inquiring 
into  the  future  by  an  examination  of  the  entrails.^  Possibly  Theo- 
dosius  would  have  left  to  the  pagans  this  last  and  harmless  conso- 
lation of  offering  a  few  grains  of  incense  to  the  gods,  had  not  the 
religious  passions  of  the  populace,  which  he  made  no  efforts  to 
control,  broken  out  with  special  fury.  The  Emperor  appearing  to 
be  on  their  side,  the  more  zealous  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence. 
"  Bands  of  men,"  says  Libanius,  '•  ran  through  the  countrj'  and  the 
cities,  overthrowing  the  altars,  destroying  the  images  of  the  gods, 
and  sometimes  killing  the  pontiff's."^  The  pagans  defended  their 
gods ;  a  bishop  of  Apameia  was  killed  in  attempting  to  destroy 
the  temples  of  that  city.  To  arrest  this  disorder  Theodosius  reg- 
ulated it.  Cynegius  had  orders  to  close  the  temples;^  and  he  did 
this  with  so  much  zeal  that  he  destroyed  some  of  them.  The 
army  was  emploj'ed  in  this  work  of  propagating  the  Orthodox 
faith,*  as  Louvois  employed  liis  dragoons  in  the  conversion  of 
French  heretics.  When  Cynegius  died,  in  388,  the  Emperor,  who 
in  recognition  of  his  services  had  just  appointed  him  consul, 
caused  his  funeral  to  be  observed  with  great  pomp.  This  was  a 
merited  honor;  after  his  time,  and  especially  after  the  law  of  391. 
countless  pagan  temples  in  the  East  were  only  ruins,  or  empty 
sepulchres  of  the  old  gods.^     How  many  magnificent  works  of  art 

'  Codex  Thcod.  xvi.  10,  9:  .  .  .  Fiilura  nub  exsecrabili  consullatione  cognoscal.  \'anily 
naturally  seeking  all  that  was  held  separate,  the  Christians  solicited  the  pagan  office  of 
pontiff  in  the  provinces,  in  order  to  preside  over  the  games  and  ceremonies;  a  law  of  380 
(Cotlex  Them!.  XVI.  i.   112)  prohibited  it  to  them. 

^  Libanius.  Disroiime  in  faior  of  the  temples.  Tillcniont  (v.  733—1)  dates, the  compo- 
sition of  this  oration  early  in  384.  Saint  Jerome  (Ep.  ")  speaks  of  one  Gracchus,  prefcci 
of  I'oinc  in  .'in;,  who  also  destroyed  a  number  of  statues  and  pulled  down  a  sanctuary  of 
Mithra. 

^  Zosimus,   i\'.   ;t7  :   .   .   .   xXfiOjia   toIs  Tty-ivtaiv  (iriSfivnt. 

*  I^ibanius  says  this,  and  Socrates  (v.  16)  repeats  it.  Cynegius  was  so  successfid  in 
Egypt  that  the  Alexandrian  C.itholics  erected  a  statue   to  him   (C   /.   L.  vii.   It)). 

'  The  verbose   law  of  381    (Codex  Theod.  xvi.  5,  7,  in  sect.  3),  speaking  of  churches 
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were  then  destroyed  !  ^  Here  and  there  we  now  find,  under  heap.s 
of  ruins,  fragments  of  broken  statues,  and  somethnes,  in  some 
secret  hiding-place,  images  of  the  gods  or  of  pontiffs,  or  objects 
emploj-cd  in  the  proscribed  cult  which  had  been  hastily  buried  to 
save  them  from  profanation."  Three  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  antique  sculpture  —  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Farnese  Hercules, 
and  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  —  were  discovered  in  the  recesses 
where  pagan  piety  hid  its  persecuted  gods.^  The  busts  of  empe- 
rors or  of  private  individuals  are  intact ;  the  statues  of  gods  and 
goddesses  are  almost  invariably  broken.  From  this  difference  we 
see  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  breakage ;  and  the  facts  related 
above  authorize  us  in  the  belief  that  most  of  this  destruction 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  At  Sakkara  the  colossal 
tomb  of  the  last  Apis  stands,  leaving  unfinished  the  subterranean 
gallery  by  which  he  was  to  go  to  his  funeral  chamber.*  Killed 
by  imperial  edict,  the  sacred  animal  could  not  receive  the  honors 
reserved  at  death  for  the  representative  of    Osiris.      A  sanctuary 

of  the  heretics,  calls  them  feralium  mysieriorum  sepulchra.  In  the  case  of  Rome,  Saint 
Jerome  {Ep.  7)  writes  that  "the  old  trods  of  the  nations  have  no  other  companv  in 
their  niches  than  the  mice  and  the  owls,"  and  Saint  Augustine  {Sermo  cv.  10)  sajs  tlinl 
in  40G  all  idols  had  been  overthrown. 

'  In  394  Tlieodosius  abolished  the  Olympian  games ;  and  while  he  did  not  destroy 
the  Jupiter  of  Plieidias,  he  transported  it  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  much  less  safe 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  —  as  the  fact  proved ;  for  it  was  consumed  by  fire 
eighty  years  later  (475). 

2  See  General  di  Cesnola's  work  on  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Revue  arche'oL  of  1862,  p. 
245,  a  letter  from  JI.  de  Vogiie  relating  the  e.xplorations  which  he  had  made  in  that 
island.  "Our  excavations,"  he  says,  "have  proved  yet  once  more  that  all  ancient  monu- 
ments were  destroyed,  and  even  their  foundations  torn  up."  A  short  distance  from 
Golgos  he  found  '-a  real  necropolis  of  statues  ...  all  intentionally  mutilated.  Here, 
twenty  heads  in  one  hole ;  there  arms,  torsos,  ex-votos,  etc." 

'  The  \'enus  of  ililo  was  discovered  in  1820,  seven  or  eight  feet  under  ground  in  a 
cavity  four  feet  wide,  with  four  small  statues  of  Hermes;  the  Farnese  Hercules  eight  feet 
under  ground ;  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol  in  a  hole  hidden  by  ruins.  (Cf.  Jievue  archtol.  of 
1879,  p.  81,  et  seq.)  Gracchus,  prefect  of  Home  under  Theodoshis,  destroyed  specum  Millmie 
ac  multa  deorum  simulacra  (Saint  Jerome,  Leltur  107).  P.  Allard  {L'Art  pnicn  sous  Ifs 
empereurs  clirc'liens)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Christians  of 
the  fourth  century  has  been  much  exaggerated.  That  all  the  bishops  did  not  urge  their 
congregations  to  destroy  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods,  is  evident;  but  as  before  Con- 
stantine  there  were  jiagan  outbreaks  against  the  Christians  which  the  government  could 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  so  there  were,  under  this  Emperor  and  after  his  liiiie,  Chris- 
tian outbreaks  against  the  pagan  temples.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  inevitable  law  of 
historic  reactions. 

*  Each  riiaraoh  began  to  build  his  tomb  immediately  upon  his  accession ;  in  the  same 
way  wa.s  prepared  that  of  the  Apis,  who  after  his  death  became  Osiris  under  the  name 
of  Osar-.\pi,  or  Serapis. 
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renowned  as  the  largest  and  richest  in  Asia,  that  of  Serapis,  had 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  Cynegius.'  In  391  Thedosius  took 
_  advantage  of  an  insult  of  the 

Alexandrians  to  order  its  de- 
struction ;  he  also  laid  a  fine 
of  fifteen  pounds  of  gold  upon 
any  governor  of  a  province 
who  should  enter  one  of  the 
temples  left  standing ; '"  and 
three  years  later  he  extin- 
guished at  Rome  the  flame  of 
the  last  sacrifice  upon  the  last 
altar. 

At  least  he  believed  that  he 
had  done  so ;  but  if,  in  relig- 
ious matters,  the  law  can  by  its 
threats  make  conversions,  men's 
consciences  resist  it,  and  it  can- 
not destroy  their  old  habits 
of  belief.  In  this  very  year 
(391),  when  Theodosius.  under 
pain  of  death,  forbade  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,*  the  taurobolmm  was  made  in  Rome,  according 
to  the  ancient  rites,  and  the  initiated  person  believed  that  he 
found   therein  the  usual  promise  of  eternal    life.^     The   sacerdotal 


SERAPIS    AND    ISIS.' 


'  Two  constitutions  of  .391  absolutely  prohibit  all  the  rites  of  pagan  worship,  and 
even  visiting  the  temples  which  remained  undestroyed.  The  judge  who  permits  such  en- 
trance is  to  be  fined  fifteen  poun<ls  of  gold,  and  his  oj/icium  as  much  more  {Cnilcx  T/ieod. 
xvi.  10  and  11).  Two  laws  of  381  and  391  (ibid.  .\vi.  5,  19-20)  forbid  heretics  to  hold 
assemblies  even  outside  the  cities.  Another  lays  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  upon  whom- 
soever shall  ordain  a  priest,  or  himself  accept  any  office  in  an  heretical  sect  (ihid.  21, 
anno  392).  The  same  year  the  death-penalty  was  decreed  against  any  person  offering  a  sac- 
rifice, and  the  confiscation  of  houses  or  lands,  where  incense  had  been  burned  to  idols 
{ihid.  xvi.  10,   l-_'.     Cf.  Theodoret,  v.   20,  and  Saint  Augustine,  De  Cio.  Dei,  v.  26). 

^  Cndex  Tliend.  xvi.  10,  n.  In  this  case  the  offirinm  of  the  magistrate  had  to  p.ay  a  fine 
unless  these  emi)loyeos  could  prove  that  by  main  force  they  strove  to  prevent  the  act  of  their 
.•hief. 

'  Serapis  and  I  sis,  on  a  lamp  (Museum  of  the  Louvre). 

*  .  .  .  Dirinis  atqne  humanin  sanctionibus  indul f/ddiis  recognoscat  {Laws  10  and  11, 
title  10,  book  xvi.,  annn  391). 

^  .  .  .  Per  omnia  prnhalissimus  (Or.-IIenzen,  No.  G,041).  An  inscription  of  371  men- 
lions  another  {ibiit.  No.  <),040). 
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colleges  remained,  although  deprived  of  their  official  right.s ;  Cjbele 
still  had  her  mutilated  priests,  Vesta  her  virgins,  of  whom  one 
had  lately  been  condemned  for  the  violation  of  her  vow  ;^  and 
Ausonius,  who  put  the  pagan  calendar  into  verse,  indicated  the 
days  when  should  be  celebrated,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  old  cult ;  ^  and,  lastly,  while  Prudentius  strove  to 
wield  the  scourge  of  Juvenal  against  the  licentious  devotees  of 
the  Liqjercalia  and  the  festivals  of  Flora,'  Saint  Augustine  tran- 
quilly corresponded  with  pagan  pontiffs,  and  saw  pagan  solemni- 
ties* celebrated  by  the  decurions  at  Madaura,  and  even  at  Hippo. 
Later,  paganism  was  to  have  in  Macrobius  its  theologian,  and  in 
the  beautiful  and  learned  Hypatia  its  martyr.^  Proclus,  who  gave 
its  last  form  to  Alexandrian  philosophy,  did  not  die  till  the  year 
485,  and  much  later  still  the  old  pilgrimage  places  were  fre- 
quented.'' Theodosius  had  been  able  to  destroy  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  private  practice 
of  the  old  rites,  and  the  immensity  of  the  Empire  gave  numerous 
asylums  to  religious  liberty.  We  shall  see  even  that  this  Emperor, 
so  harsh  in  his  laws,  was  constrained  by  public  necessity  to  keep 
pagans  about  him,  and  even  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  Arabs, 
stronger  than  he,  were  destined  to  extirpate  the  last  remnants  of 


'  Symmachus,  Letter  IX.  118,  119.  The  letter  is  undated.  Cf.  ihid.  99,  where  is  men- 
tioned another  vestal  who  wished  to  retire  from  her  office  before  the  legal  period.  There 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  Rome,  in  excavations  of  the  Forum,  opposite  .St.  Cosmo,  the 
atrium  of  the  house  of  the  vestals.  Cippi  have  been  found  there  bearing  bas-reliefs  of  chief 
vestals  and  inscriptions.  One  of  the  inscriptions,  dated  364,  had  been  chipped  off  with  the 
chisel.  AVas  it  one  of  these  vestals  of  whom  .Symmachus  speaks,  or  perhaps  a  recreant  from 
the  old  faith  who  had  gone  over  to  the  new?  In  respect  to  these  explorations,  see  the 
Scaci  ili  antichila  of  December,  1883. 

-  De  Ferits  Romanis.  By  the  constitution  of  389  {Codex  Theod.  ii.  8,  19)  Theodosius 
reduced  the  number  of  consecrated  days  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Cf.  Godcfroy's  com- 
mentary upon  this  law  (i.  141).  There  remained,  therefore,  two  hundred  and  forty  dies 
judiciarii, —  ten  more  only  than  the  number  fixed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  (Capitolin  ,  Marc.  10). 

»  Peristephanon,  Hymn  x.  161-105.  See  in  AVilmanns,  Nos.  110-114,  for  the  years 
376,  377,  many  inscriptions  of  priests  of  the  Mithriac  mysteries.  A  senator  calls  himself 
tauroboliatti.1. 

*   Works,  ii.  2-2 ;  in  the  reply  of  Saint  Augustine  to  Maximus  of  Madaura. 

'  Hypatia  was  so  profoundly  respected  that  a  bishop  from  his  deathbed  wrote  to  her: 
"  I  have  dictated  this  letter  to  you,  O  my  mother,  my  sister,  my  mistress,  —  you  to  whom  I 
owe  so  many  benefits,  and  who  deserve  from  me  so  many  honors !  "  (Druon,  Synesius,  p.  55.) 
The  Christian  population  of  Alexandria  tore  her  in  pieces  (415). 

°  In  the  time  of  Zoaimus  (i.  58)  phenomena  still  occurred  at  Aphaca  which  were 
regarded  as  miracles. 
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Egyptian  paganism ;  but  witli  the  same  blow  they  also  put  an  end 

to  the  Christian  faith  in  Egypt. 

Theodosius  had  the  I'ight  to  be- 
lieve that  his  war  on  idols  would 
gain  for  him  divine  protection  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  obtained  it. 
The  year  384  brought  to  him  a 
twofold  good  fortune.  The  new 
king  of  Persia,  Sapor  III.,  sent  him 
an  embassy  with  rich  presents,  — 
a  pledge  of  peace  for  the  Eastern 
provinces  ;  ^  and  the  Empress  Flac- 
cilla  bore  him  a  second  son,  Ho- 
norius,  —  a  promise  of  duration  for 
his  dj-nasty.  Certain  foolish  per- 
sons, struck  with  the  malady  of 
the  time,  —  the  practice  of  magi- 
cal arts,  —  being  accused  of  plots 
against  the  Emperor  and  con- 
demned to  death,  Theodosius  par- 
doned them.  This  was  a  reasonable 
act,  which  we  should  enumerate 
in  the  list  of  the  fortunate  things 
.  that  happened  to  him  about  this 
time  (385).  Finally,  one  of  his 
generals  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  Gruthunges,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  seek  fortune 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  Promotus  deceived  them  by- 
means  of  pretended  deserters,  who  promised  to  deliver  up  to  them 
the  Roman  army.  While  they  were  crossing  the  river  in  disor- 
der, the  Roman  general  sent  out  against  them  his  strong,  swift 
galleys,  which  crushed  and  sank  their  frail   skiffs.'     Many  of  the 


A    VESTAL.- 


'  A  law  of  .'iST  {Codex  Theod.  xii.  13,  6)  shows  that  Sophene  was  governed  by  a  satrap 
in  .some  degree  dependent  upon  tlie  Empire.  This  may  perhaps  have  resulted  from  the 
embassy  of  .'{84. 

2  jMiitil.ited  statue  found  at  Tvome  in  18S.1. 

'  Claudian  spe.aks  of  three  thousand  vessels  of  the  Barbarians;  to  take  away  one  cipher 
would  leave  the  number  still  too  large. 
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Barbarians  were  drowned,  —  among  them  the  kmg,  Odotheus ;  and 
those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
were  killed'  or  taken  prisoners.  Theodosius  had  no  share  in  this 
engagement;  but,  according  to  custom,  the  honor  of  it  fell  to 
him,  and  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  with 
Arcadius  (Oct.  12,  386).     This  was  not  enough  for  the  flatterers  ; 


REMAINS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    THE    VESTALS    AT    ROME    (EXCAVATIONS    OF    1883). 


they  chose  to  maintain  that  Odotheus  had  fallen  by  the  Empe- 
ror's hand ;  and  Claudian,  recalling  to  Honorius  the  exploits  of 
his  father,  regrets  that  new  Rome  had  not  enjoyed  the  spectacle 
which  old  Rome  saw  but  three  times,  —  namely,  the  triumphant 
general  bearing  the  spolia  opima  obtained  on  the  battle-field  by 
killing  with  his  own  hand  the  hostile  chief.* 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Theodosius  replaced  upon  a 
pedestal,  wretchedly  carved  by  his  artists,  the  obelisk  of  Constan- 

>  .  .  .  Odothaei  reyis  opima  retluUl  (verse  632).     [This  Odotheus  is  idonticiil  with  Ala- 
theus,  mentioned  on  p.  265.] 
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tine,  which   had    been    thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.^     A  little 
later,  but  before  the  Emperor's  death,  his  son  Arcadius  erected  in  his 

honor  a  triumphal  column, 
a  rival  to  those  Roman  mon- 
uments which  commemorate 
the  exploits  of  the  Antonines. 
The  following  year  was 
less  propitious.  Theodosius 
desired  to  celebrate  at  the 
same  time  his  own  tenth 
year  of  empire  and  the  quin- 
quennalia  of  his  eldest  son. 
But  this  celebration  required 
enormous  expenses  for  games 
and  festivals,  and  greater 
still  for  the  gifts  that  must 
be  made  to  the  army.  The 
financial  system  was  always 
extremely  bad,  immunities 
numerous,  extortions  endless, 
notwithstanding  the  repeat- 
ed ordinances  of  the  Empe- 
rors,^ who  sought  by  threats 
to  alarm  the  guilty,  but  not 
by  reforms  to  render  ;vbuses 
impossible.  Theodosius 
charged  the  expenses  of  the 
celebration  to  his  subjects  by 
increasing  the  taxes,  without 
deducting  the  sums  which,  according  to  custom,  should  be  offered 
him  as  gratuities  on  the  occasion.  When,  at  the  close  of  February, 
387,  the  edict  was  made  known  to  the  people  of  Antioch  asseml)led 
in  the  Tychaeum,''  a  great  uproar  was  made.     "We  are  ruined!" 

'  See  the  engraving  facing  p.  306.  For  the  bas-reliefs  of  this  cohinin  (facing  p.  302), 
fee  Banduri,  Tinpcrium  Orienlale,  ii.  513,  and  D'Agincourt,  IlUtoire  de  I' Art,  ii.  40  el  set}., 
and  vo).  iv.  pi.  xi.  from  ancient  designs.     Only  the  base  of  the  column  now  remains. 

2  See  those  of  Theodosius  in  the  Cmlex  Thend.  x.  24,  3 ;  xi.  1,  19  ;  xii.  C,  18,  22,  etc. 

«  Found  in  1744  at  the  Villa  Iladriana  (Capitol,  Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  No.  11). 

*  All  important  cities  had  had  a  temple  to  Fortune  (Tuxi),  before  which  the  governors 
caused  their  odlcial  acts  to  be  read  aloud. 
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they  exclaimed ;  "  the  life  that  will  be  left  us  is  worthless "  (|Sio? 
dySioTos) ; '  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  of  Maximus  was 
spoken,  as  some  months  later  it  was  in  the  sedition  at 
Alexandria.  The  magistrate  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself ;  the  crowd  threw  down  the  statues  of  Thcu- 
dosius,  of  his  father,  liis  sons,  and  of  the  Empress 
Flaccilla,  and  dragged  them  through  the  streets  with 
ropes  around  their  necks.  After  this  the  mob  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  houses ;  but  a  little  band  of 
archers  came  up,  a  few  arrows  shot 
among  the  crowd  dispersed  them,  and 
the  judge  reappeared  on  his  tribunal. 
The  wounded  remained  where  they  fell  : 
the  rioters,  arrested  at  random,  were 
broucrht  before  him,  sent  to  the  torture 
or  to  the  arena,  or  burned  at  the  stake  ; 

and  magistrates  and  senators  of  the  city  were  shut  up  in  the 
common  prison,  where  they  awaited  with  the  keenest  anxiety  the 
sentence  of   the  Emperor. 

The  good  qualities  of  Theodosijis  were  spoiled  by  a  grave  fault,  — 
the  violence  of  a  mind  which,  in  its  paroxysms  of  anger,  lost  all 
feeling  of  moderation,  or  even  of  justice.  When  the  news  from 
Antioch  reached  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  at  first  proposed  to 
exterminate  the  entire  population  and  destroy  the  city  completely. 
Although  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  on  this  occasion  yield  to  his  first 
fury,  the  commissioners  whom  he  sent  had  very  rigorous  orders. 
They  were  to  take  from  Antioch  her  revenues  and  her  territory  ; 
put  an  end  to  her  festivals  and  games ;  reduce  her  to  the  condition 
of  a  country  town,  making  Laodiceia  the  metropolis  of  Syria;  and. 
finally,  resume  judicial  investigations  and  punish  those  whom  they 
believed  guilty.  Prosecutions,  tortures,  condemnations  to  death  or 
banishment,  with  confiscations  of  property,  began  anew  ;  but  the 
judges   had    not   the    heart    to    execute    all    that   they   pronounced. 

'  Libanius,  Disc.  xiv.  ami  xv.,  and  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Disc,  v.,  to  the  people  ol' 
Antioch.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  rioters  began,  as  in  more  recent  times,  by  breaking  tin- 
lanterns  in  the  streets. 

2  AEL.  FL.XCCILLA  AVG.,  and  the  bust  of  the  Empress.  Reverse:  SALVS  KEI 
PVBLK'AR.  Victory  seated,  holding  a  buckler,  on  which  is  the  Christian  monogram. 
(Gold  coin.) 
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Flavianus,  bishop  of  the  city,  Libanius,  the  pagan  whom  even 
Christian  Emperors  respected,  the  hermits  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
all  came  to  implore  mercy  from  the  imperial  commissioners ;  and 
one  of  the  latter  consented  to  go  to  Constantinople  in  the  hope  of 
softening  the  rigor  of  the  Emperor.  He  made  over  seven  hundred 
miles  in  six  days.  Flavianus  preceded  him.  Theodosius,  whose 
anger  had  abated,  was  willing  to  forgive ;  he  could  not  destroy  the 
chief  city  of  the  East ;  moreover,  had  he  not  punished  it  enough  b}-- 
the  executions  that  had  already  taken  place,  and  by  his  threats  of 
further  penalties  ?  ^  During  more  than  a  month  the  frivolous  city  had 
lived  in  terror,  and  had,  with  reason,  dreaded  the  fury  of  the  man 
who  soon  after  this  was  to  order  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica. 

Valentinian  II.,  the  sovereign  of  Western  Illyria,  Italy,  and  Africa, 
lived  peacefully  in  provinces  that  were  molested  by  no  enemies.^ 
He  reigned,  while  his  mother,  the  Emjiress  Justina,  governed.  She 
had  the  tolerant  spirit  of  her  husband ;  remaining  on  good  terms 
with  Ambrose,  she  had  twice  employed  him  on  important  mis- 
sions, at  the  same  time  receiving  at  her  court  an  Arian  bishop, 
Auxentius ;  and  she  retained  in  puljlic  office  persons  of  ability 
without  inquiring  into  their  creed,  —  for  instance,  the  Prankish 
counts  Bauto  and  Rumorid ;  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city,  and 
one  of  the  last  of  Roman  authors ;  and  the  praetorian  prefect 
I  raetextatus,  pontiff  of  Vesta  and  of  the  Sun.^  It  is  at  his  house 
that  Macrobius  represents  the  Saturnalia  as  taking  place ;  and  as 
this  priest  of  the  Sun  had  the  same  faith  with  the  Emperor  Julian, 
his  wife  believed  tliat  at  his  death  he  also  was  transported  into  the 
midst  of  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  (m  lacteo  caeli  jmlatio).*  To  the 
(christians  he  was  naturally  "  the  wretched  leader  of  a  sacrilegious 
worship,"  and  instead  of  the  starry  sphere.  Saint  Jerome  assigns 
him  for  his  dwelling  "  the  dark  filth  of  the  infernal  regions " 
(sordentihus  tenebris).  Elsewhere  the  same  Saint  represents  to  us,  by 
a  charming  figure,  the  position  of  the  two  cults  towards  each  other, 

'  (iregory  Nazianzen,  Homilies,  ii.  1,  2,  v.  3,  edit.  Migne,  and  numerous  writinijs  of  Saint 
John  Clirysostom,  at  this  time  a  priest  in  Antioch,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Benedictine  edition. 

'  Tliere  was  only  a  collision  with  the  .Sarmatac,  who  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ivomans  a 
few  ))risoncrs  .sent  to  Rome  to  perish  in  the  arena  (Symmachus,  Letter  X.  61). 

'  Wilmanns.  Xo.  l,23il.  Ilis  wife  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  Cora, 
and  B.icchus,  ami  had  performed  llie  tnurohnlium  (Gruter,  p.  319,  note  1). 

*  Saint  Jerome,  Letter  23,  edit.  Migne. 
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when  he  describes  the  old  man,  priest  of  Jupiter,  holding  upon  his 
knee  his  little  daughter,  who  is  murmuring  a  Christian  prayer,  — 
past  and  future  being  thus  united  by  a  mutual  love. 

Paganism,  deserted  by  the  Emperors,  had  fallen  back  slowly, 
sustained  as  it  was  by  the  habits  of  the  people  and  by  the  wisdom 
of  a  few  lofty  minds  who  brought  all  the  gods  into  one  Divine 
Unity.  Others  were  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  greatness  of  the  past 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  present. 
Rome  especially,  still  full  of  monu- 
ments of  her  ancient  glory,  measured 
the  decline  of  the  Empire  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  new  faith,  and  pagan  sen- 
ators were  ready  to  believe  that  in 
banishing  the  Victory  from  the  curia, 
they  had  banished  her  from  the  armies 
as  well.  They  claimed  from  Valen- 
tinian  II.  the  abolition  of  Gratian's 
decree,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a 
memorable  debate  between  Symniachus 
and  Saint  Ambrose,  the  bishop  of 
Milan  .^ 

This  patrician,  son  of  a  praetorian  prefect,  himself  a  governor 
before  he  became  bishop,  had  carried  into  his  episcopal  career  the 
habits  of  command  which  characterized  his  house  ;  the  spirit  of  dom- 
ination and  the  political  skill  of  the  old  Roman  senators  seemed  to 
have  passed  into  him.  By  his  birth,  his  surroundings,  and  his  genius 
he  secured  a  position  in  the  state  very  useful  to  his  ecclesiastical 
interests,  and  he  had  for  the  Church  the  ambition  which  the  world 
did  not  inspire.  He  believed  that  all  things  must  yield  to  Religion, 
interpreted  by  her  ministers  ;  on  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  Theodosius : 
••  True  piety  is  that  whicli  prefers  heaven  to  earth,  eternal  possessions 
to  those  which  are  but  for  a  day  ;"  •''  and  he  cited  as  proof  the  passage 

1  The  Victory  is  designated  by  the  lielmet  and  wings,  and  Fortune  by  the  wheat-ears  and 
llic  rudder,  —  her  usual  symbol.  Intaglio  of  the  Cahinel  tie  France,  No.  1,53.5  (chrysoprase  12 
niillim.  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth).  See  in  Vols.  I.  p.  CSO ;  II.  70,  171  ;  III.  197,  199,  etc. 
(I'ngraved  stones  or  statues),  and  Vol.  VI.  ]>.  .511  (bas-relief),  other  Victories,  marking,  when 
comjiared  with  this,  the  increasing  decline  of  art. 

^  They  were  relatives.     See  De  Rossi,  Jlull.  <li  Arch,  cri.il.,  181)4,  p.  7C,,  and  ISC.'!,  p.  15. 

*  Ea  vera pielas  quae  praepnnil  iliv'mn  humanis,  pnrpetua  temporatibus  (Ambrose,  Letter  66). 
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of  Scripture  where  it  is  said  that  "brother  .shall  deliver  up  brother  to 
death,  and  the  father  his  child ;  and  children  shall  rise  up  against 
parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death." '  Eloquent,  fearless,  rich, 
but  using  his  episcopal  revenues  only  to  relieve  the  poor,  he  enjoyed 
in  Milan,  where  the  Emperor  resided,  a  popularity  which  compelled 
the  court  to  respect  his  opinions,  and,  outside,  a  reputation  which 
gave  him  the  first  rank  in  Christendom.  When  Symmachus  was 
sent  by  his  colleagues  to  beg  from  Gratian  the  restoration  of  the 
altar  of  Victory  and  the  restitution  of  the  revenues  which  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  pagan  worship,  Pope  Damasus  did  no  more 
than  send  to  Ambrose  the  protest  of  the  Christian  minority  in  the 
Senate.  The  Bishop  of  Milan,  more  resolute  in  the  matter,  personally 
interposed  to  prevent  the  Emperor  from  receiving  Symmachus. 
Encouraged  by  the  tolerant  disposition  of  Justina,  the  Senate 
endeavored  to  make  Valentinian  II.  reverse  his  brother's  decision. 
Symmachus  again  went  to  Milan,  and  laid  before  the  Emperor  an 
eloquent  petition :  ''  Since  the  First  Cause  is  enveloped  in  mystery," 
he  said,  "  how  can  men  know  the  gods  except  by  history  and 
the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  It  seems  to  me,  excellent  Emperor, 
that  Rome  stands  in  your  presence,  and  that  she  says  to  you :  Father 
of  the  country,  respect  my  old  age.  Let  me  live  as  I  desire.  This 
religion  has  brought  the  world  under  my  law.  It  drove  Hannibal 
from  my  walls,  and  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol.  I  beg  for  peace 
for  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  I  implore  you  that  the  imperial 
treasury  be  kept  full  from  tlie  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  not  from 
the  possessions  of  the  pontiffs."  ^  This  was  eloquence,  but  it  was 
not  argument.  Ambrose,  who  had  obtained  sight  of  the  petition  of 
Symmachus  before  the  meeting  of  the  imperial  council,  made  a  reply 
to  it  which  was  less  brilliant  but  more  apposite.  He  showed  that  the 
pontiffs  and  the  vestals  had  never  saved  Rome  from  defeat ;  he  claimed 
religious  liberty  for  the  Christian  senators,  who,  not  being  allowed 

In  the  Dc  Ohilu  Tlieod.  he  praises  the  zeal  manifested  by  Josiah,  king  of  JuUah,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry.  Firmicus  Maternus,  in  his  work  De  Errorc  prof,  relii).,  had  shown,  about 
the  year  345,  the  same  intolerance.  Even  the  gentle  Augustine  applauded  persecution,  f/w/x 
non  laudat  letjes  .  .  .  adcersus  sacrijicia  paganorum  .  .  .  Illius  (juippe  impietalis  capkalt- 
suppliciuvi  eal  {  Letter  9.')). 

'  See  on  this  subject,  pp.  177-i;t;)  of  this  volume. 

^  Symmachus,  Letter  X.  51.  Not  only  did  the  jmblic  treasury  profit  by  these  confiscations, 
but  also  the  courtiers  and  their  followers,  —  those,  at  least,  whom  Symmachus  calls  "  miserable 
litter-carriers." 
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to  be  present  at  sacrilegious  rites,  would  be  constrained  to  renounce 
their  oiEce  as  high  counsellors  of  the  Empire ;  and,  at  this  early 
period,  beginning  the  use  of  excommunication  against  monarchs,  he 
threatened  Valeutinian,  if  that  Emperor  should  yield  to  the  request 
of  the  pagans,  with  closing  against  him  the  Church.  To  appeal 
to  the  rights  of  conscience  was  more  politic  than  honest ;  for  in  a 
second  memorial  Ambrose  asked  that  the  Empire  should  be  set 
free  from  paganism.  But  his  arguments  sufficed  to  convince 
those  who  were  already  persuaded.  No  one  in  the  imperial 
council  favored  this  aggressive  movement  of  an  expiring  faith. 
A  few  of  the  members  were  pagans,  or  rather  were  not  Chi'is- 
tians ;  but  the  financial  aspect  of  what  seemed  a  religious 
question  decided  them.  The  confiscated  property  of  the  pagan 
temples  had  brought  in  a  considerable  income  to  the  public  trea- 
sury ;  the  courtiers  had  had  their  share  in  it  also ;  and  to  make 
restitution  would  be  hard.  To  avoid  these  consequences  the  whole 
request  was  refused ;  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Vesta  were  condemned. 
Twenty  years  later  Prudentius  celebrated  this  victory  of  Ambrose,  in 
verses  more  remarkable  for  Christian  sentiment  than  for  Vergilian 
poetry.' 

Justina  allowed  the  pagan  grievance  to  go  unredressed ;  but 
she  made  an  attempt  to  defend,  against  the  intolerance  of  Ortho- 
doxy, the  Arians,  who,  under  the  predecessor  of  Ambrose,  had 
become  very  numerous  in  Milan.  Their  bishop,  Auxentius,  a  Goth 
by  birth,  obtained  from  her  in  an  inconspicuous  part  of  the  palace 
an  oratory,  which  Ambrose  called  "  the  stables  of  the  Empress." 
For  the  celebration  of  Easter,  385,  Justina  proposed  to  give  back 
to  them  one  of  the  churches  of  which  Gratian  had  deprived  them. 
Imperial  officers  were  sent  to  summon  Ambrose  to  give  up  to  the 
Arians  the  Porcian  Basilica  (St.  Victor),  which  was  outside  the 
walls,  and  in  the  city  itself  the  new  Basilica,  which  was  a  larger 
building.  Ambrose  rejoined  that  he  could  not  give  up  a  temple 
of  God.  The  whole  city,  for  many  days,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
agitation  that  a  riot  was  apprehended ;  ^  the  people  gathered  about 
their  bishop  to  protect  him,  for  the  authorities  had  set  a  military 
guard  around  the  Basilica,  and  had  put  up  the  imperial  escutcheon 

'  The  two  books  of  Prudentius  against  Symmachus  are,  however,  his  best  work. 
^  Augustine,  Confess,  ix.  7. 
VOL.  VIII.  20 
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on  its  facade/  as  if  the  church  were  a  part  of  the  imperial  domam.^ 
The  miracles  which  were  seen  following  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  two  martj'rs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  ardent  preaching  of  Saint  Ambrose,^  as  at  a  later  date  the 
discovery  at  Antioch  of  the  soldier's  spear  which  pierced  the  side 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  revived  the  flagging  courage  of  the  Crusaders. 
The  court  was  reduced  to  imploring  the  bishop  to  pacify  the  crowd, 
and  promising  him  that  the  Basilica  should  be  left  to  the  Catholics. 

This  humiliation  was  felt  even  by  the  young  Emperor,  who 
complained  in  violent  terms  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sQbmit 
to  the  yoke  of  a  rebellious  priest.  The  Empress  took  her  re- 
venge. The  isolated  attempt  having  failed,  she  published  (Jan.  23, 
386)  a  law,  valid  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Valentinian  II., 
authorizing  assemblies  of  those  who  adopted  the  creed  of  Rimini;* 

^  These  were  strips  of  cloth  bearing  the  Emperor's  likeness.  This  nsase  lias  been 
preserved;  and  to  display  the  escutcheon,  arms,  or  llaj;  of  a  monarch  or  nation,  svnibolizis 
taking  possession. 

^  On  this  subject,  see  the  long  account  given  by  Canon  Ilcrmant,  in  his  Vie  ile  Suinl 
Ambrohe,  derived  from  the  Letlers  of  the  bishop  and  the  narrati(e  by  his  secretary,  I'aulinus. 
Ambrose  remained  for  several  nights  shut  up  in  the  New  Basilica,  while  the  people  kept 
guard  without.  The  regular  chanting  of  antiphonal  hymns  in  the  Western  Church  is 
believed  to  date  from  these  night-watches  in  Milan.  The  Eastern  (^lurches  had  long  employed 
this  method  of  retaining  the  attention  of  the  worshippers  (Saint  Hasil,  Letters  to  the  Church 
of  Xeo-Caesarea,  (J3,  01).  Saint  Ambrose  established  it  at  Jlilan,  whence  it  spread  throughout 
the  West  (Augustine,  Confess,  ix.  G,  7:  Quu7itum  Jievi  [at  Milan]  //)  htjmnls  et  canlicis  tuis, 
suave  sonantis  ecdesiae  tuae  vocibus  commotus  acriter).  To  Saint  Ambrose  has  also  been 
attributed  the  Te  Deum;  but  it  was  not  his  composition.     See  (^anon  Ilermant,  ibid.  p.  ;i04. 

'  Augustine,  Confess.  i.\.  7  ;  De  Cic.  Dei,  .\xii.  8.  God,  it  was  said,  had  revealed  to 
Ambrose  in  a  dream  that  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs  were  under  the  church  of  St.  Felix 
and  St.  Nabor ;  old  men,  however,  had  read  the  inscription  upon  their  tomb.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  great  traflic  in  rc-lics.  Tillemont  (v.  25o)  acknowledges  this,  and  the  Tlieotlosian 
Code  attests  it,  under  the  title,  De  Sepulcris  violatis,  ix.  1 7,  7 :  Humalum  corpus  nemo  <id 
alterum  locum  transferat,  nemo  marli/rem  dislrahat,  nemo  mercetw  (Feb.  20,  ,386). 

■*  See  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  1,  4.  Godefroy,  in  his  commentary  on  this  law  (vi.  IC). 
says:  .  .  .  Jiislinae  matris  impulsu  .  .  .  el  Golhorum  consitio  praesidioque,  qui  Imii  .'Irianl 
erant  et  in  comilatu  frequentes,  quod  ex  oratione  Ambrosii  initio  coltigere  7nihi  videtiir. 
Saint  Ambrose  himself  speaks  frequently  of  the  (Joths  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Milan. 
There  were  also  many  Arians  in  the  city,  for  the  predecessor  of  Ambrose  in  the  see  of 
Milan  was  an  .Arian,  and  at  his  death  there  were  great  disturbances  caused  by  the  diversity 
of  beliefs  (Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  30).  The  "  jiersccution  "  of  Saint  Andirose,  as  the  Church 
historians  call  it,  hail  two  periods,  —  one  preceding,  anil  one  following  the  decree  of  January, 
but  throughout  it  concerned  the  giving  u|)  of  churches  to  the  .Vrians;  and  we  have  brought 
together  all  the  facts,  being  concerned  only  with  the  political  aspect  of  the  affair. 

Note.  —  The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  base  on  which  Theodosius 
placed  an  obeli.sk  of  Constantine,  and  on  which  he  himself  is  represented  as  a  spectator  of 
the  games  (formerly  in  the  lii[ipodrome  of  Constantinople).  From  Agincourt's  Ilisloire  dp 
I' Alt,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  and  vol.  iv.   Sculpt,  pi.  x. 
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but  this  confession  of  faith  was  mostly  forgotten,  and  there  were 
few  Arians  in  Italy  except  at  Milan,  among  those  surrounding 
Justina,  and  in  the  palatine  cohorts,  which  were  generally  com- 
posed of  Goths.  The  decree  displeased  the  Orthodox  clergy,  whose 
number  and  confidence  had  been  increased  by  the  laws  of  Gratian 
and  Tlieodosius.  To  bring  these  churchmen  to  the  peaceable  ac- 
ceptance of  their  adversaries'  equality,  a  stronger  hand  than  a 
woman's  was  needed. 

Maximus  at  once  saw  the  advantage  that  he  could  derive  from 
this  feeble  pi'ovocation.  He  had  already  given  sanguinary  pledges 
to  Orthodoxy.  An  Egyptian  had  brought  into  Spaiii  an  incoherent 
medley  of  Manichaean  and  Gnostic  doctrines,  demanding  many 
austerities,  and  authorizing,  it  was  said,  much  license.  At  least 
the  accuser  of  the  sect,  the  bishop  Ithacius,  who  had  none  of  the 
virtues  of  his  station,^  reproached  it  with  the  abominations  of 
which  religious  adversaries  have  long  been  accustomed  to  suspect 
one  another.  Condemned  under  Gratian  by  the  Council  of  Sara- 
gossa  (380),  threatened  later  with  a  further  sentence  by  the  Council 
of  Bordeaux,  the  Priscillianists  —  so-called  from  the  most  impor- 
tant person  among  them  —  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who  consti- 
tuted himself  judge  of  religious  doctrines.  Torture  plucked  from 
them  the  customary  confessions,  and  they  were  put  to  death.^ 
This  was  the  first  heretical  blood  shed  by  a  Christian  ruler  after 
process  of  law  ;  we  remark  further  —  a  presage  of  the  future  —  that 
this  persecution  was  instigated  by  Spanish  bishops.  Maximus  re- 
garded it  chiefly  as  a  political  act ;  he  wished  to  give  the  Catholics 
of  Italy,  threatened  in  their  religion  by  an  Arian  court,  the  assur- 
ance that  beyond  the  Alps  there  reigned  an  Orthodox  Emperor. 

When  he  became  aware  of  the  law  of  January  23,  he  addressed 

1  Pacatus,  Pan.  vet.  xii.  29.  As  a  matter  of  course  we  have  none  of  the  writings  of  these 
sectaries,  for  they  were  carefully  destroyed. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  Emperor's  promise  to  Saint  Martin  that  these  persons  should 
not  be  put  to  death,  seven  of  them  perished,  —  among  the  number  a  woman  of  high  birth, 
Eucrotia;  others  were  condemned  to  banishment  in  383.  Saint  Ambrose  also  disap|)roved 
of  this  execution.  To  the  gentle  and  loving  Saint  Augustine  belongs  the  .«ad  credit  of  having 
established  in  the  Church  the  doctrine  of  the  compelle  inlrare,  following  the  scriptural 
injunction  that  to  the  wise  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  become  wiser.  In  the  time 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  his  two  Letters,  to  Vincent  and  to  Boniface,  were 
published  in  French  with  the  title :  Conformild  de  la  conduite  ilea  er/lises  tie  France  pour 
rnmener  les  protectants  avec  celle  des  eglises  d'A/rique  pour  ramener  les  donatistes  a  l'£r/lise 
calholique. 
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to  Valentinian  a  letter,  which  was  really  designed  for  the  Italian 
Catholics ;  and  to  give  himself  time  to  complete  his  preparations,  lie 
lulled  to  sleep  the  vigilance  of  Justina  by  pacific  messages.  He  had 
been  for  a  long  time  occupied  in  increasing  his  troops  by  calling  in 
a  great  multitude  of  Barbarians  from  across  the  Rhine.  In  the 
following  summer  he  seized  upon  the  Alpine  defiles,  under  pre- 
text of  sending  succor  to  his  colleague  for  a  campaign  in  Pannonia. 
and  descended  rapidly  into  the  plains  of  the  Po. 
Valentinian  had  only  time  to  escape  from  Milan  (Sep- 
tember, 377),  and  even  fi-om  Aquileia ;  he  embarked 
-with  his  mother  and  his  sister  Galla  on  l)oard  a  ves- 
sel which  carried  tliem  to  Thessalonica,^  while  JMaxi- 
MAxiMus  AND  mus  addcd  to  his  easy  conquests  Pannonia,  where 
only  Emona  (Laybach)  resisted  him.  This  time 
Theodosius  could  no  longer  hesitate  ;  the  murderer  of  Gratian, 
who  had  just  now  seized  a  second  empire  without  fighting,  would 
certainly  gain  a  third,  —  the  East  would  fall  to  him  after  the 
West.  Theodosius  united  his  cause  irrevocably  to  Valentinian's 
by  marr3dng  at  Thessalonica  the  beautiful  Galla,^  who,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  bore  him  a  daughter,  Placidia,  destined  to  strange 
adventures.  As  winter  was  coming  on,  hostilities  did  not  begin ; 
the  two  adversaries  besides  had  need  of  time,  —  one,  to  strengthen 
his  new  power ;  the  other,  to  'prepare  for  a  great  war.  Theo- 
dosius had  to  take  special  precautions.  An  embassy  sent  to 
Ctesiphon,  and  much  gold  distributed  at  the  court  of  the  Persian 
king,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  Oriental  provinces.  We  may 
also  believe  that  along  the  Danube  the  Gothic  pensions  were  in- 
creased ;  and  a  reduction  in  taxes  accorded  to  the  diocese  of 
Thrace,  which  covered  Constantinople,  is  doubtless  of  this  year.* 
And,  lastly,  the  Emperor  hoped  to  secure  peace  and  silence  in  the 

*  Zosimus,  iv.  43;  Theodoret,  v.  15. 

2  BOXO  RET  PVBI.ICAE  NATI.  IMaximus  and  Flavins  Victor,  seated,  faein-i  each 
other,  each  lioldinp;  a  globe ;  between  them  a  half-length  Victory.  Reverse  of  an  aureus  of 
the  Augustus  Fl.  Victor  (British  Museum). 

'  .  .  .  (^maia  bianpiirovirav  KciXXci  (Zosimus,  iv.  44).  The  Empress  Flaccilla  had  died 
in  386  (?). 

*  Coflex  Just.  xi.  51.  This  undated  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  V.ilentinian  TI. 
abolished  the  capitation  tax  in  Thrace,  and  left  only  the  Juf/alio  lerrena.  Another  of  491 
(ibid.  X.  27,  2)  speaks  as  of  an  old  custom  of  favors  accorded  to  the  posxessore.t  of  'J'hrace  in 
respect  to  the  annonary  dues.  The  Emperors  by  these  favors  purchased  the  favor  of  the 
new  suburban  province. 
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interior  of  the  Empire  by  re-enacting  the  severe  laws  already  made 
aixainst  heretics,  and   prohibiting,  under  pain  of  exile,  all  religious 


PLACIlJlA    AND    HKK    SON 


discussions.^  He  did  not 'call  for  troops  from  his  people,  who  paid 
in  gold  for  this  exemption  ;  but  he  asked  many  from  the  Barbarians, 
whom  he  believed  that  he  enfeebled  by  taking  from  thcni  their  best 

'  Treasure  of  Moiiza,  pi.  iv.  Placidia  is  rei>rcsente(l  with  her  son,  the  young  Valentiniaii 
III.  ;  on  the  second  leaf  of  the  diptych  is  a  figure  in  military  dress,  doubtless  representing' 
the  general  Constantius,  husband  of  Placidia. 

*  Coilex  Tlieoit.  xvi.  4,  2.  Cf.  Tilleniont,  v.  288,  who  says  of  this  law:  "It  was  often 
repeated  both  by  the  lionian  Emperors  and  by  the  Kings  of  France."  Law  3,  under  the 
same  title,  shows  the  penalty  to  be  transportation. 
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soldiers.  The  Goths,  Alans,  and  Huns  furnished  him  a  numerous 
infantry  and  an  excellent  cavalry,  ^  —  dangerous  auxiliaries,  of  most 
uncertain  fidelity,  who  learned  as  Roman  soldiers,  and  later  employed 
against  the  Empire,  all  the  military  science  that  Rome  could  teach 
them.  Two  of  the  most  valued  generals  of  Theodosius  were  the 
Franks  Richomer  and  Arbogastes.  The  Gallic  army  was  likewise 
largely  composed  of  Barbarians. 

During  these  months  of  preparation  and  expectancy,  the  two 
Emperors  exchanged  pacific  messages,  —  lying  negotiations,  in  which 
treacherous  intrigues  were  concealed.  The  panegy- 
rist of  Theodosius  does  not  say  this,  but  it  is  asserted 
of  Maximus.^  I  believe  it  true  of  both ;  and  the 
numerous  desertions  from  the  Gallic  army  at  this 
period  give  reason  to  think  that  efforts  had  been 
,   made  for  a  long  time  among  these  troops  by  agents 

MEDIUM   BRONZE.*  _  °  °  r  .^        o 

of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
defeat  of  Maximus,*  and  who  had  great  influence  among  his  own 
people,  was  probably  the  principal  mover  in  these  secret  nego- 
tiations. Theodosius  doubtless  remembered  well  how  Constantius 
triumphed  over  Magnentius  and  Vetranio. 

Early  in  May,  388,  Theodosius  quitted  Thessalonica ;  on  the  16th 
of  June  he  was  at  Stobi ;  on  the  21st,  in  the  famous  defile  of  Scupi 
(Uschkiib),  whence  he  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Save,  follow- 
ing this  river  as  far  as  to  Siscia  (Sisek),  the  most  advanced  position 
held  by  Maximus.  A  bold  cavalry  charge  of  his  Huns  and  Alans 
gave  him  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  city,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  supplies.^  A  second  engagement,  perhaps  at  Petovio  (Pettau),  was 
more  serious,  and  still  more  unfavorable  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
who  lost  a  part  of  his  troops  by  desertion.  The  conqueror  pushed 
his  advantage  sharply,  Emona  opened  its  gates  to  him,  he  crossed  the 
Julian  Alps  without  fighting,  and  appeared  before  Aquileia.  which 
had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  defend   it.self.     The 

*  Pacatus,  Pan  ret.  82 :  .  .  .  Tua  benignilate  pellectae  omnes  Scyihicae  nationes  lanlia 
examinibus  confluehant  ul,  quern  remiteras  tuis,  barbaris  videreris  imperasse  delectum. 

'  Zosimug,  iv.  4.'5. 

'  'riicodosiiis,  in  helmet  and  military  dress,  on  a  vessel  of  which  the  rudder  is  held  by  a 
Victory. 

*  Orosius,  vii.  .S5. 

^  Pacatus,  Pan.  vet.  xii.  34. 
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Augustus,  —  since  his  defeat  now  merely  a  usurper,  —  was  brought 
before  Theodosius  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  was  beheaded  (July 
27,  or  August  28).  The  consuls  of  repul^lican  Koine  had  been 
wont  to  announce  to  the  Senate  their  victories  by  despatches 
wreathed  with  laurel ;  the  head  of  Maximus,  carried  about  through 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  showed  to  the  provincials  that  the 
war  between  the  two  Barbarian  armies,  which  filled  the  place  of  the 
old  Roman  legions,  was  ended.  The  partisans  of  the  Gallic  Emperor, 
falling  with  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  soldiery,  his 
Moorish  guards,  and,  a  little  later,  his  young  son,  were  put  to  death. 
The  murderer  of  Gratian,  Andragathos,  was  not  at  Aquileia ;  he 
was  cruising  fruitlessly  in  the  Adriatic 
to  prevent  a  descent  of  the  Theodosians 
into  Italy,  and  at  news  of  the  disaster 
threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

The  author  of  a  panegyric  on  Theo- 
dosius, with  the  audacious  mendacity  ne- 
cessary in  this  kind  of  literature,  extols 
the  clemency  of  his  hero.  " After  3our 
victory,"  he  says  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  "there  were  neither 
confiscations  nor  fines,  neither  reproaches 
nor  chastisements ;  each  man  was  permitted  to  retain  his  rank. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  expiatory  victims,  all  have  been 
received  back  into  favor,  as  to  a  mother's  breast."  ^  The  Code  uses 
different  language  ;  Theodosius  here  speaks  in  person,  and  this  is 
what  he  says:  "Let  no  man  dare  to  retain  the  honors  conferred 
by  the  most  abominable  of  tyrants.  The  laws  that  he  promulgated 
and  the  sentences  that  he  pronounced  are  abolished."  ^  Inasmucli 
as  Maximus  had  reigned  five  years,  the  whole  social  order  was 
imperilled,  and  Theodosius  was  con.strained  the  following  year 
to    except    from    this    general    annulment    all    agreements    made 


AX    Al'REUS.' 


'  Reverse  of  an  aureus  of  the  Augustus  Fl.  Victor  (British  Museum). 

'  Duohus  aut  trihus  .  .  .  in  belli  piaculum  cnrsin,  reliquos  iimries  rclut  qumiam  malerrw  sinii 
clauxit  (Pacatus,  Pan.  vet.  45).  Pacatus  pronounced  liis  panc;;yric  in  the  jjpcscnce  of  Tlieodo- 
sius  in  391,  consequently  after  the  massaire  of  'rhe.ssaloiiic;i,  of  which,  naturally,  he  does  noi 
speak. 

•  Coder  Thcod.  .w.  14,  C  and  S.  On  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  partisans  and 
ofliccr.s  of  Maximus,  see  Godefroy's  commentary  on  law  3,  title  22,  of  book  iv.,  unno  389. 
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VALENTINIAN    II.* 


between  parties  in  good  faith,  gifts  that  had  been  accepted,  and 
enfranchisements  that  had  been  granted.*  Another  Law  impUes 
numerous  confiscations ;  and  it  would  not  be  rash  to  suppose  that 
the  Frank  Arbogastes,  sent  into  Gaul  to  kill  the  boy  Augus- 
tus, Victor,  took  other  lives  also.  Saint 
Ambrose  speaks  of  many  saved,  at  his 
entreaty,  from  exile,  prison,  and  death. ^ 
There  were  therefore  condemnations  after 
the  victory,  and  doubtless  executions  also, 
before  the  prayers  of  the  bishop  could 
reach  the  Emperor  ;  for  in  cases  like 
these  the  blow  followed  the  word  without 
delay.  The  mother  and  the  daughters 
of  Maximus  escaped  punishment,  but  not 
the  confiscation  of  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. At  first  exiled,  and  afterwards  required  to  live  in  Spain, 
they  were  maintained  by  a  pension  from  the  state.  Claudian,  in 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  extols  the  clemency  of  Theodosius,  and  we 
praise  it  still.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  court  and  the  Church 
.so  clamorously  to  applaud  the  compassion  of  this  vindictive  Empe- 
ror, that  the  cries  of  his  victims  might  not  be  heard. 

Valentinian  II.  was  restored  to  his  domains;  his  empire  appeared 
to  be  doubled,  by  the  addition  of  the  Gallic  prefecture  to  that  of 
Italy ;  but  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  Theodosius  remained  sole  master 
of  the  West,  as  well  as  of  the  East.* 

•  Codex  Theod.  xv.  14,  8.  A  law  of  Jan.  23,  389,  on  the  .subject  of  lecjacies  made  to 
the  Emperor,  of  which  Tillemont  says  :  "  It  was  greatly  to  tlie  honor  of  Theodosius,"  does 
scarcely  more  than  renew  a  former  ordinance  of  Septimius  Severus  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  560,  561). 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  take  account  of  a  sentence  by  a  poor  historian,  the  author 
of  the  Epilome,  who  relates  in  a  few  lines  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and  represents  him  as 
giving  liack  to  its  owners  the  money  which  Maximus  had  extorted. 

^  Letter  40  ;  Symmachus,  Letters,  iii.  33. 

3  RESTITVTOR  REI  PVBLIC.VE.  The  Emperor,  standing,  a  nimbus  around  his 
head,  holds  the  labarum  and  assists  a  turret-crowned  woman  to  rise.  (Reverse  of  a  gold 
medallion.) 

*  Theodosius,  interfecto  per  Maximum  Gratiano,  imperium  Romani  orhis  solus  oblinuil 
(Orosius,  vii.  35).     Coins  represent  Theodosius  holding  the  helm  of  the  Empire. 
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IV.  —  Saint  Ambrose;   the  Penitence  of  Theodosius  (390). 

For  fifteen  years  Ambrose  had  been  a  power  in  Milan.  Courted 
by  Gratian,  respected  by  Valentinian  II.  and  Maximus,  victorious 
over  the  Arian  heresy  and  over  tlie  Empress  Justina/  he  had  early 
gained  the  confidence  of  Theodosius.  But  this  was  not  enough  ;  the 
bishop  seems  to  have  wished  to  direct  the  Emperor's  conduct  as  well 
as  his  conscience,  and  to  be  informed  as  to  his  plans.  It  had  not 
as  yet  become  usual  for  the  bishops  to  be  members  of  the  council, 
and  Ambrose  took  means  to  learn  all  that  went  on  there.  This  in- 
terference of  a  priest  in  public  affairs  displeased  many,  among  them 
the  Emperor  himself ;  and  the  indiscreet  informers  were  threatened 
with  the  severest  penalties.  The  bishop  went  so  far  as  to  complain 
to  Theodosius  by  letter^  that  he  alone  of  all  the  Emperor's  friends 
was  kept  in  ignorance.  It  was  not  yet  forty  years  since  Constan- 
tine's  death,  and  already  Ambrose  was  dreaming  of  a  community 
which,  to  find  the  way  of  salvation,  should  be  ruled  by  bishops, 
the  necessary  mediators  between  Heaven  and  earth. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Empire,  a  small  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Callinicum  by  name,  had  a  synagogue, 
which  the  bishop  of  the  place  caused  to  be  burned  by  his  monks. 
No  law  had  prohibited  the  Hebrew  worship,^  the  Emperor  owed 
the  Jews  protection,  and  as  they  were  numerous  on  that  frontier, 
it  seemed  dangerous  to  refuse  it  to  them.  Theodosius  decided  that 
the  bishop  .should  rebuild  the  edifice.  This  infraction  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  a  question  of  civil  order.  Ambrose  made  it  a  re- 
ligious question;  "for  it  is  proper  that  the  discipline  of  the  state 
be  subordinated  to  religion."*  In  a  long  letter  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  he  calls  the  synagogue  of  Callinicum  a  house  of  impiety, 

1  This  Empress  seems  to  have  died  during  the  war  with  Maximus. 

*  .\mbrose,  Ep.  51  :   Soli  mihi  in  tuo  comilatu  jus  nalurae  ereptum  videbam  audiendi. 

»  Codei  Tlieod.  xvi.  8,  9 :  .  .  .  Judaeorum  seclam  nulla  lege  prohihilam.  Dion  Cassius 
(xxvii.  17)  had  said  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  this  toleration 
dated  even  from  the  Republic.  (Cf.  Vol.  VI.  p.  an,  note  1.)  Outside  of  Callinituui  there 
was  a  temple  of  the  Valentinians,  a  kind  of  (Jnostics.  This  was  pillaged  and  burned  as 
well  as  the  synagogue. 

*  Quid  est  amplius,  disciplinae  species  an  causa  religionist     Cedat  oportet  censura  dcvo- 
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a  receptacle  of  folly  (although  there  was  one  in  the  very  city  of 
Milan,  near  his  own  cathedral),  and  he  closes  his  communication 
with  a  threat :  "  I  write  to  3'ou,"  lie  says,  "  that  you  may  hear 
me  in  your  palace,  lest  otherwise  it  should  be  necessary  that  you 
hear  me  in  the  church."  ^  This  threat  was  fulfilled ;  when  Tlieo- 
dosius  came  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  cathedral,  the  bishop 
summoned  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  congregation,  to  revoke 
his  decree.  While  the  Emperor  hesitated,  Ambrose  suspended  the 
service.  Standing  before  Theodosius,  he  said  :  "  I  am  in  troubh» 
and  anxiety ;  give  my  mind  liberty,  that  1  may  offer  for  you 
the  sacrifice."  Tlieodosius,  feeble  like  all  violent  persons,  at  last 
yielded.^  It  was  a  small  matter,  but  had  important  results.  Tlie 
sti'uggle  between  the  priesthood  and  the  Empire  had  hitherto  been 
in  words  only ;  it  had  now  come  to  acts,  and  the  Empire  had 
been  the  one  to  give  way.  This  bishop,  who  maintains  that  the 
monks  were  right  in  burning  temples,  is  already  on  the  road  by 
which  the  Church  will  go  so  far  as  to  find  it  good  that  here  tics- 
be  burned.^ 

In  this  affair  Ambrose  was  wrong ;  in  another,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  he  was  right.  An  error  of  the  Emperor  —  which  in- 
deed we  should  call  by  its  true  name,  a  crime  —  revealed  to  the 
Church  that  she  might  make  herself  the  judge  of  monarchs,  and 
employ  against  them  the  formidable  weapon  of  excommunication. 

tioni  (Ambrose,  Ep.  40,  sect.  11).  lie  liad  said  to  the  Council  of  A(juileia  {Leller  1): 
"The  bishops  should  judge  the  laity,  and  not  the  laity  the  bishops."  Cf.  Canon  llerniant, 
Vie  de  Saint  Amliroi.se,  p.  141. 

^  Feci  ut  me  mugis  audires  in  regia,  ne  necesse  esset  audires  in  ecclesia  (Ambrose,  Ej>. 
40;  cf.  !V;(V/.  41). 

^  Ambrose  wrote  to  Theodosius :  Ilahes  naturae  impelum,  quern  si  quis  lenire  velil,  cito 
vertes  ad  misericordiam,  si  quis  slimulet,  in  majus  exsuscitas,  ul  eum  revocare  vix  possis  {Eji. 
51,  sect.  4).  This  inconsistency  of  character,  so  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  appears  in 
his  character  and  in  his  laws.  Almost  on  the  same  day  Synunachus  is  exiled  and  is  pardoned 
(Synim.  Ej>.  ii.  31  ;  Tillemont,  v.  300).  According  to  Saint  Ambrose,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tliessalonica,  condemned  in  the  morning,  are  pardoned  in  the  evening,  and  condemned  ancvv 
the  following  day.  Proculus  is  sent  to  be  executed,  and  then  his  sentence  is  suspended,  but 
too  late.  In  the  affair  of  Antioch  there  were  the  same  alternations.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  bishop,  Theodosius  deprives  the  Eunomians  of  the  right  to  make  a  will  or  to  receive  by 
cine  (Cndex  Tlicod.  \\i.  5,  17).  Under  that  of  his  other  advisers  (pleniore  conditio),  he  restores 
to  them  their  civil  rights  (ibid.  23).  He  legislates  concerning  deaconesses  in  one  way  at 
Milan  (xvi.  2,  27),  and  in  another  way  at  Verona  three  months  later  (ibi<l.  28),  in  390. 
At  the  request  of  the  magistrates  be  prohibits  monks  from  leaving  the  wilderness  {deserta 
loea  el  vaslas  solitudines),  and  in  .S92  he  authorizes  their  residence  in  the  cities  (xvi.  3,  1,  2). 
Concerning  the  inequality  of  his  temper,  see  Zosimns,  iv.  .51. 

'  We  liavc  seen  that  the  I'riscillianists  had  been  already  put  to  death  (p.  307). 
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Tliessalonica,  upon  its  deep  and  splendid  bay,  was,  after  Con- 
stantinople, the  greatest  and  richest  city  of  eastern  Illyricum. 
The  praetorian  prefect  resided  there ;  every  day  merchants  from 
foreign  lands  came  thither,  —  by  sea  from  the  Hellespont,  Asia, 
and  Egypt ;  by  land  from  the  Adriatic,  which  a  great  military 
road,  the  Via  Egnatia,  united  to  the  Archipelago.     A  Gothic  gar- 


THESSALONICA,    VIEW    FROM    THE    SEA.' 


risen,  commanded  by  Botheric,  held  the  city.  But  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians  were  not  on  good  terms  with  one  another;  the  rude- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  latter  displeased  the  refined  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  indignant  at  being  obliged  to  receive  as  masters 
those  whom  formerly  they  had  made  their  slaves.  A  charioteer 
of  the  circus,  a  favorite  of  the  people,  having  been  thrown  into 
prison,  an  outbreak  took  place,  during  which  Botheric  and  several 
of  his  officers  perished.  Theodosius  had  many  reasons  for  loving 
Thessalonica :  he  had  been  baptized  there,  and  there  had  spent  the 

*  Cousinery,    Voyage  en  Macedoine,  i.  23. 
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first  months  of  his  reign ;  at  other  times  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  city,  and  he  knew  many  of  its  inhabitants  personally. 
However,  at  news  of  this  riot  he  ordered  his  Goths  to  be  avengx'd 
by  the  extermination  of  the  whole  population.  Ambrose,  informed 
of  the  resolution  which  had  been  taken  in  the  council,  pleaded 
with  the  Emperor  for  the  pardon  of  the  offenders,  and  if  we  may 

believe  his  account  of 
the  transaction."  ob- 
tained it.  But  the 
punishment,  which 
was  planned  like  a 
conspiracy,  proves  that 
Theodosius  merely 
freed  himself  from  im- 
portunate solicitations 
by  a  vague  promise 
of  clemency.  A  fes- 
tival was  announced 
to  the  people,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to 
the  circus.  While  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  games,  the  troop.'< 
quietly  surrounded  the 
building,  and  at  a 
given  signal,  making  their  way  in  from  all  sides,  fell  upon  the 
unarmed  multitude.  For  three  hours  the  work  of  murder  went 
on ;  neither  women  nor  children  nor  old  men  were  spared.  A 
foreign  merchant,  who  perhaps  even  had  not  been  present  in  Thes- 
salonica  at  the  time  of  the  riot,  gave  all  his  wealth  to  redeem 
the  life  of  one  of  his  two  sons ;  while  he  hesitated  in  making  the 
terrible  choice,  the  Goths,  to  whom  this  massacre  was  a  sport, 
murdered  them  both.  The  number  of  the  dead  has  been  variously 
estimated  from  seven  to  fifteen  thousand.  Sozomenus  asserts  that 
it  had  been  settled  how  many  heads  each  assassin  should  bring  in. 
and  the  price  of  blood  was  paid  to  each  accordingly  (390). 


ATHLETES   AKD    UMPIRE    (ASELIUS,   CONSTANTICS,    AND 
ILAP.US).^ 


»  Ep.  51,  and  De  Ohllu   Thcuil.  M. 

^  Achille  Deville,  Ilistoire  de  la  verrerie  Jans  I'antiquile,  p].  xxx. 
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The  first  time  that  Theodosius  presented  himself  at  the  church, 
after  news  of  this  massacre  had  reached  Milan,  Ambrose  stopped 
him  at  the  threshold ;  he  reproached  the  Emperor  with  his  crime, 
and  forbade  him  access  to  the  holy  place,  whither  none  might 
come  who  had  shed  innocent  blood.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
placing  the  Emperor  outside  of  the  Christian  communion.  The 
mighty  ruler  recoiled  before  the  unarmed  priest ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  historians  of  the  Church,  he  remained  eight  months 
in  his  palace,  depriving  himself  of  the  insignia  of  imperial  power, 
lamenting  and  weeping  that  "  the  Lord's  house,  open  even  to  beg- 
gars, was  closed  against  him,  and  with  it  the  gates  of  heaven 
also."  When  it  was  permitted  him  to  re-enter  the  cathedral,  after 
this  public  penitence,  he  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  people  implored  pardon  for  his  sin,  saying  to  the  bishop, 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Restore  to  me  life,  in  accordance 
with  thy  word  !  "  ^ 

It  is  a  noble  scene ;  and  from  that  day  the  Church  could 
exhibit  to  kings  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  power  of  remorse 
and  of  imperial  submission.  History  has  reason,  however,  to 
think  that  in  the  palace  there  were  not  so  many  tears  and 
groans  and  lamentations.  Theodosius,  a  zealous  Catholic,  habit- 
uated by  the  bishop  to  obedience,  accepted  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him,  and  abstained  from  presenting  himself  at 
divine  worship  in  the  cathedral.  But,  docile  though  he  was,  he 
was  not  yet  a  monk  whom  the  bishops  could  shut  up  in  a  cell, 
as  was  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  He  continued  to  exercise  the  im- 
perial authority,  for  we  have  several  laws  dated  in  this  period, 
and  he  did  not  immure  himself  in  his  palace,  for  three  of  these 
laws  are  dated  from  Verona.  The  primitive  Church  gave  absolu- 
tion to  the  homicide  only  upon  his  death-bed.  Saint  Basil,  as  late 
as  the  fourth  century,  required  twenty  years  of  penitence.  Ambrose 
abridged  this  time  of  trial,  which  was  too  long  for  an  Emperor; 
he  fixed  the  limit  at  Christmas,  390,  —  that  festival  of  the  Church 
when  Christ  seems  to  be  again  born  upon  the  earth. 

Ambrose  in  his  brave  firmness,  Theodosius  in  his  humility, 
had   accomplished   each   of    them   a   memorable   act.   which   raised 

1  Ambrose,  De  Obitu  Theod.  81;  Theodoret,  v.  18;  Sozomcnus,  vii.  24;  Rufinus,  ii.  18; 
Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26.     See  Canon  Ilermant,  op.  cil.  [ip.  414  eC  seq. 
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the  bishop  and  abased  the  Emperor,  while  it  restored  him  again 
to  his  place  as  a  Christian.  Since  amid  the  universal  servility 
there  was  no  public  opinion  capable  of  preventing  or  punishing 
the  crimes  of  rulers,  it  became  necessary  that  moral  autliorit}\ 
which  had  disappeared  from  civil  society,  should  be  vested  in  the 
religious  community.  It  was  a  new  force  which  came  into  being, 
and  of   which,   in  the    condition  of   society    then    existing,   history 


SARCOPHAGUS   AT   VERONA.      JKSUS    HKALING    THE   DEMONIAC.' 


approves.  Like  all  forces,  this  one  \\w,s  destined  to  produce,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  and  the  men,  good  and  bad  effects,  and  to 
gain  or  lose  accordingly ;  and  at  last  the  day  came  when  civil 
society  again  recovered  all  its  rights.  But  in  this  lamentable  end 
of  the  old  world,  and  beginning  of  that  age  in  which  brutality 
of  every  kind  would  be  let  loose,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the 
human  conscience,  stifled  everywhere  else,  should  have  its  full 
.sway  in  the  heart  of  the  Church.^ 

1  Maffei,  Vrmtin  iUii^trata,  part  iii.  j).  54. 

-  The  Church  liistorians  (Sozonicnus,  Theotloret,  and  Riifinus)  assort  that  Ambrose 
recMiired  of  Theoilosiiis  a  law  jilaciii;;  an  interval  of  thirty  days  between  sentence  and  execu- 
tion.    'J'his   law  —  in  regard  to  which  there  are  dillieulties  (see  Iliinel,  Ail  Leg.  Codex  Theod. 
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Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  a  contemporary,  is  not 
justified  in  saying:  "The  Emperors  became  masters  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  ;  they  disposed,  with  absolute  power,  of  the  great 
councils,  and  still  dispose  of  them  at  this  day."  '  Opposite  to  this 
imperial  right,  to  which  the  religious  history  of  the  fourth  century 
testifies,  and  of  which  the  traces  remained  until  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constance  (1414),  rose  up  the  new  right  which  gave 
the  Church  a  power  of  correction  over  the  monarch.  This  was  not 
an  unexpected  claim ;  the  Church  had  conceived  the  idea  almost 
in  her  earliest  days,  and,  with  her  principle  of  existence,  she  could 
not  fail  to  have  it.  Twenty-seven  years  earlier  than  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  had  the  boldness 
to  reply  to  an  imperial  prefect :  "  The  law  of  Christ  makes  you 
subject,  like  the  rest,  to  my  authority  and  my  throne ;  for  we  also 
are  kings,  we  rule  an  empire  higher  and  more  noble  than  yours, 
imless  it  be  true  that  the  spirit  is  inferior  to  the  flesh,  and  heaven 
to  earth."  ^  Without  always  practising  it,  the  Church  has  always 
honored  this  religious  liberty.  In  the  preface  of  the  mass  celebrated 
for  Saint  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  it  is  said :  "  He  was  without  fear  before 
Caesar ; "  and  at  the  time  of  his  disagreement  with  Justina,  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  gave  utterance  to  language  which  opened  the 
way  to  all  theocratic  claims :  *'  The  Emperor  is  in  the  Church ;  he 
is  not  above  the  Church "  {imperator  intra  Ecdesiam  non  siqjra 
Ecdesiam  est)?  Thirteen  centuries  later,  Bossuet  says :  "  The 
Church  has  learned  from  above  to  employ  kings  and  emperors 
that  she  may  the  better  serve  God."* 

The    example    of    Ambrose    was   followed.      Under   the   son   of 

ix.  40,  13,  p.  939)  — was  in  any  case  only  the  re-enactment  and  extension  of  a  law  of  Tiberius 
which  gave  to  those  condemned  to  death  a  resi)ite  of  ten  days. 

'  Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  1. 

^  Gregory,  To  the  citizens  of  Nazianzen  and  to  the  nffcmled  prefect,  —  npus  top  apxovra 
opyt^oiievov.  Kai  6  tov  XpioToO  i/d^or  inT0Tl6i]cnv  ifias  rfj  ffiij  hxivatrreia  Ka\  Tw  (jjlS)  I3i]fian,  k.  t.  X. 
(^Disc.  xvii.  sect.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  271,  edit.  Billy,  anno  373).  A  few  years  later  Thoodorct  (Hist, 
eccl.  iv.  0,  ad  fin.),  attributing  to  Theodosius  words  which  the  Emperor  di<l  not  .«poak,  makes 
him  say  what  the  Church  said  later  to  so  many  monarchs  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  "  I!ow  the  head  : 
rjlifU  01  Tijv  j3(i(TtXf I'ai/  IdwovTfs  flXiKpivois  iiirif  [to  the  bishop]  nit  {jpfripai  iiTrmcXirai^f k  Kf(f>a\(is, 
Kui  Tiiiis  nap  tKelvov  yfra/icVovr  iKiyxovi  .  .  .  ir  laTpiKTjv  aa-na^oifi.(6a  dfpaniiav."  See  Vol.  VII. 
p.  411,  note  1,  and  pp.  150  el  seq.  of  this  volume. 

'  Ambrose,  Letter  21.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  very  first  centuries  of  tin;  Christian 
era,  liturgic  prayers  were  instituted  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  magistrates  in  all  the 
Christian  communities  of  the  Em|)ire  (Mangold,  De  Ecclesia primaeca,  Bonn,  l.SSl). 

*  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
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Theodosius  the  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  excommunicated  the  president 
of  the  Pentapolis.  This  governor,  guilty  of  extortion  and  cruelty, 
ought  to  have  been  punished  by  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  the 
Church  that  undertoolv  his  punishment ; '  and  this  occurrence,  which 
comes  to  us  accidentally,  doubtless  was  often  repeated.  The  temp- 
tation of  asserting  the  Church's  supremacy  over  the  civil  power  was 
too  strong  not  to  prevail  in  many  cases,^  and  the  more  the  Church 
gained  strength,  the  more  the  populations  appealed  to  her  to  de- 
fend their  temporal  interests.  Saint  John  Chrysostom  and  Saint 
Augustine  complain  that  their  lives  are  spent  in  care  for  the 
things  of  this  world.  From  this  twofold  principle,  —  the  defence  of 
the  weak  and  the  defence  of  the  faith,  —  which  kings  and  peoples 
(that  is  to  say,  the  parties  interested)  admitted,  was  later  derived  for 
the  bishops  the  right  of  examining  and  punishing  every  act  of  life 
which  could  be  considered  a  sin  ;  and  after  having  made  the  mon- 
arch amenable  to  her  jurisdiction,  the  Church  essayed,  that  she 
might  the  better  rule  men's  souls,  to  make  the  civil  law  subor- 
dinate to  the  law  of  religion.  The  two  terms  of  the  antagonism 
are  therefore  defined,  and  what  the  great  Arnauld  calls  "  the 
heresy  of  clerical  domination  "  began.  It  heralds  the  events  which 
were  to  convulse  the  mediaeval  period,  —  the  strife  between  the 
clergy  and  the  Empire,  —  a  struggle  which  is  not  yet  ended;  witness 
the  Encyclical  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX. 

The  penitence  of  Theodosius  was  a  good  example,  but  it  seems  to 
have  done  himself  little  good.  Rufinus,  the  minister  whom  Ambrose 
accuses  of  having  advised  the  massacre,  still  retained  his  master's 
confidence ;  two  years  later,  upon  the  disgrace  of  the  prefect  Tatianus 
and  his  son,  natives  of  Lycia,  the  Emperor  branded  all  Lycians  with 
infamy,  and  removed  those  who  held  office.^  The  wrong  done  was 
of  less  magnitude  than  in  the  case  of  Thessalonica,  but  the  principle 

•  Synesius,  Contra  Andronicus,  and  Letters  129,  132,  edit.  Druon.  This  bishop  said,  how- 
ever :  "  (lod  has  separ.ited  the  priesthood  and  the  secular  authority ; "  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
interfere  in  temporal  affairs  constantly. 

^  Socrates  (vii.  13-15)  says,  in  referring  to  the  rivalry  between  Saint  Cyril  and  Orestes, 
prefect  of  Efrypt,  that  the  encroachments  of  the  bishops  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  govern- 
ors were  endless. 

'  Codex  Theod.  ix.  38,  9.  Tatianus,  accused  of  extortion,  was  exiled ;  his  son.  Proculus, 
was  beheaded  (Dec.  G,  392).  This  prosecution  perhaps  gave  occasion  for  the  law  fixing  the 
death-penalty  in  the  case  of  extortionate  officials  {ibid.  ix.  28,  1).  Hitherto  the  penalty  had 
been  a  fourfold  restitution. 
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was  the  same,  causing  the  innocent  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Also, 
it  would  not  have  been  wise  to  trust  too  far  to  the  promises  of  a 
rescript  doubtless  suggested  to  this  changeful  mind  by  some  sermon. 
••  We  forbid  any  to  be  punislied  because  they  have  spoken  evil  of  us 
or  of  the  present  time.  If  the  words  are  due  to  levity,  let  them  be 
despised ;  if  to  folly,  let  it  be  an  object  of  commiseration ;  if  to 
malice,  let  it  be  forgiven."^ 


V. — Murder  of  Valentinian  II.  (392);  x\rbogastes  and  Eugenius; 
Pagan  Reaction;  Last  Victory  and  Death  of  Theodosius 
(Jan.  17,  395). 

Theodosius  remained  in  Italy  three,  years,  —  namely,  until  July, 
391,  —  restoring  order  in  the  distracted  provinces,^  and  removing  the 
last  traces  of  official  paganism,  and  even  that  which  was  purely 
private  in  its  character ;  for  example,  a  constitution  of  391  prohibits 
sacrifices  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  even  the  worship  of  the 
Lares  and  Penates.'  He  refused  a  third  request  from  the  Roman 
Senate  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  altar  of  Victory,  and  by  word 
and  example  decided  many  persons  of  consequence  to  believe  what 
their  Emperor  believed.  But  while  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  old  reli- 
gion regarded  as  a  public  institution,  he  was  not  so  towards  those  who 
remained  devoted  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  did  not  adopt  his  own, 
when  he  found  it  useful  to  require  their  services.  He  retained  pagans 
about  him,  and  raised  them  to  the  highest  offices,  —  as  Arbogastes, 
commander  in  the  West,  and  Tatianus,  praetorian  prefect  in  the 
East.*  He  gave  the  consulship  to  Symmachus,  the  official  defender 
of  the  old  gods  at  Rome  ;  he  rewarded  the  eulogium  of  the  rhetorician 
Drepanius  by  the  proconsulship  of  Africa  ;  and  we  have  no  account 

>  Codex  Tbeod.  i.x.  4,  1,  anno  39.3. 

"  A  law  of  March  11,  3!)1  {Codex  Theod.  iii.  3,  I),  restoring  liberty  to  cliililrcn 
whom  their  fathers  in  extreme  want  had  sold,  —  Trajan  had  made  a  similar  law  (I'liny, 
Ep.  X.  72)  ;  a  law  of  July  1,  391,  rendering  it  legal  to  kill  a  robber  by  night  {Codex  TIteod. 
ix.  14,  2),  etc. 

8  Ihid.  xvi.  10,  10.  and  ihid.,  law  12.    (Cf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  130,  note  2.) 

*  The  consul  Kicohmer,  the  prefect  Flavianus,  Albinus,  the  governor  of  Antioch  in  387, 
and  many  others,  were  pagans. 

VOL.    VIII.  21 
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of  any  acts  of  violence  in  Italy  similar  to  those  committed  in  the 
East,  where  the  war  against  the  temples  continued,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  most  famous  among  them,  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the 
pillage  of  the  library  of  Alexandria.^  At  this  time  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces  were  destroyed. 

Theodosius  wished  to  see  Rome,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  he  entered  the  city  June  13,  389,  accompanied  ])}•  Valen- 
tinian  II.  For  the  journey  he  had  sent  for  his  son  Honorius  from 
Constantinople,  to  exhibit  the  boy  to  the  people  and  the  Senate, 
—  doubtless  with  the  secret  design  of  later  relegating  the  docile 
Valentinian  into  Gaul,  and  assigning  the  prefecture  of  Italy  to 
Honorius.^ 

The  execution  of  this  plan  began  after  the  following  winter,  which 
Theodosius  passed  at  Milan  with  his  son  and  his  brother-in-law. 
When  he  left  Valentinian  (July,  391)  he  advised  the  latter  to  go  to 
Treves  to  protect  that  frontier,  which  during  the  war  with  Maximus 
the  Riparian  Franks  had  again  ravaged  under  their  chiefs  Genobaud, 
Marcomer,  and  Sunno.  A  part  of  the  invaders  had  been  destroyed 
in  a  forest  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Scheldt ;  but  the  others  had 
escaped  with  their  booty  into  Germany.  Some  cohorts  had  at- 
tempted to  follow  them  ;  but  being  surprised  in  a  marshy  wood,  the}- 
had  nearly  all  perished.^  It  was  important  that  the  Emperor  should 
visit  this  frontier,  bringing  more  troops  to  it  and  an  able  general. 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  297  ;  Socrates,  v.  1(1,  17 ;  Tlicodoret,  v.  -Jl ;  and  Sozomenus,  vii.  15.     The  • 
pagans  of  Apameia,  whose  great  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  destroyed,  revenged  themselves 
by  the  murder  of  the  bishop  of  that  city.     The  temples  of  Petra,  of  .\reopolis  upon  the 
.\rnon,  of  CJaza  in  Palestine,  and  doubtless  many  others,  remained  standing. 

-  Theodosius  remained  at  Rome  until  the  1st  of  September.  lie  dated  many  laws  from 
that  city.  We  need  mention  only  the  one  which,  renewing  a  law  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
reduced  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  the  number  of  consecrated  days  in  the  year  (Codex 
Tlieod.  ii.  18,  19),  and  another  requiring  any  person  who  should  discover  a  magician,  to 
denounce  that  "  enemy  of  the  public  safety,"  with  prohibition,  under  penalty  of  death,  of 
kiUin"  secretly  the  practisers  of  witchcraft,  lest  any  should  take  advantage  of  this  i)rete.\t  to 
gratify  priv.ate  hatred.  This  law  and  the  chapter  in  which  Socrates  (v.  18)  speaks  of  certain 
reforms  made  at  Rome  by  Theodosius,  give  a  gloomy  idea  of  the  state  of  the  ])ublic  mind  in 
this  citv,  where  Christianity  was  as  powerless  as  philosophy  had  been  to  act  u])on  the  morals 
of  the  people.  The  Christian  community  of  Rome,  like  that  of  Constantinople  and  of  many 
other  cities,  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  bishops,  the  Orthodox  Siricius,  and  the  Arian 
Leontius.  The  latter  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  pardon  of  Symmachus,  in  disgrace  for 
the  moment  on  account  of  his  eulogy  of  ^laximus  (Socrates,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  14). 

'  .  .  .  Pcrturhalis  ordinibus  caesae  ler/iories.  In  this  account  Sulpicius  Severus  mentions 
that  the  Franks  employed  poisoned  arrows;  and  the  Snlic  Law  (tit.  .\x.  1,  2)  speaks  of  this 
custom. 
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This  general  was  the  Frank  Arbogastes,  wlio  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  392  crossed  the  Rhine  and  avenged  the  recent  defeat  of  the 
legions,  without  carrying  hostilities  too  far,  since  he  sought  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  conquer,  aiming  to  secure  a  lasting  peace 
with  the  Franks  and  obtain  from  them  auxiliaries.^  He  had 
need  of  peace,  and  he  also  required  auxiliaries,  for  he  had  just 
accomplished  a  re\olution. 

This  Arbogastes,  tlie  most  important  person  in  tlie  Western 
Empire,  had  been  intrusted  by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of 
the  ft)rces  in  Gaul ;  he  was  master  of  the  army  much  more  truly 
than  Valentuiian,  and  his  own  people  filled  all  the  public  offices. 
What  were  his  designs  ?  Did  he  aspire  to  the  Empire  ?  This  is 
doubtful,  for  he  did  not  have  himself  proclaimed  Emperor  at  a  time 
when  he  coidd  have  done  so.  Was  it  to  obtain  great  influence  in 
the  government  ?  Undoubtedly ;  and  the  feeble  sovereign,  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  flung  hither  and  thither  by  a 
destiny  which  he  could  never  for  a  moment  control,  probably  took 
for  his  guide  this  able  general,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  had  been 
manifested  under  two  Emperors.  But  this  was  not  for  the  interest 
of  those  who  surrounded  Valentinian.  The  old  soldier,  who  had 
oAe  virtue  unknown  in  those  days,  a  contempt  for  wealth,  alarmed 
them.^  He  spoke  freely  to  the  Emperor  of  public  affairs,  and  opposed 
every  measure  which  appeared  to  him  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  state.^  An  influence  so  great  and  so  undisguised,  was  intolerable 
to  the  courtiers;  they  persuaded  Valentinian  that  he  was  a  captive  in 
his  palace  at  Vienne,  and  they  urged  him  to  deliver  himself  from  an 
odious  guardian  who  did  not  sufficiently  respect  the  fiction  of  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  a  youth  of  twenty.  Secret  messages  were  even 
sent  to  Theodosius,  begging  him  to  free  his  brother-in-law  from 
servitude.  The  Emperor  of  the  East  knew  how  to  regard  these 
boyish  or  selfish  complaints,  and  did  not  interpose.  The  court  then 
resolved  to  act.  When  Arbogastes  entered  the  council  one  day, 
Valentinian  handed  to  him  a  rescript  depriving  him  of  his  office. 

'  Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  9. 

^  The  pliinderings  of  the  courtiers  continued.  Saint  Ambrose  (Dc  Jos.  7)  speaks  of 
the  fat  kine,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  tlie  lean  kine,  —  referring  to  the  early  years  of 
Valentinian  II. 

"  •  •  •  XPIH-"'^'^''  vntpoi^iav  .  .  .  irpiis  riiv  /Sao-iXc'a  napprjaui^firdai,  Koi  otra  prj  koXws  avru) 
fii)8«  ■npocrqKovTuti  fx""  'SoKft  koXvuv  (Zosimus,  iv.  53). 
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The  Barbarian  blood  rushed  to  the  heart  of  this  civilized  Frank ; 
he  threw  the  imperial  document  scornfully  upon  the  ground,  crying 
out  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  Tlieodosius,  and  by  Theodosius 
only  could  he  be  removed.  Valentinian,  in  whom  sometimes  his 
father's  hot  temper  manifested  itself,  snatched  a  sword  fi'om  one  of 
his  guards  to  attack  Arbogastes.  Those  present  separated  the  two ; 
but,  with  the  Oriental  manners  of  all  these  courts,  a  scene  like  this 
meant  a  sentence  of  death  for  one  or  the  other.  It  was  the  Emperor 
who  perished ;  shortly  after,  he  was  found  hanging  from  a  tree, 
which  gave  his  death  an  aspect  of  suicide  (May  15,  392).  His  body 
was  carried  to  Milan,  and  Ambrose,  in  a  funeral  oration,  certified 
that  heaven  had  opened  to  receive  him.  Valentinian  had  not  yet 
been  baptized,  and  to  theologians,  salvation  without  baptism  was 
impossible ;  but  discourses  of  this  kind  permit  even  a  saint  to  take 
much  license.^ 

Arbogastes  selected  as  emperor  Eugenius,  a  Roman,  who  doubt- 
less had  some  ability,  since  the  Frank  Richomer,  on  his  departure 
for  Constantinople,  recommended  him.^  He  was  a  man  of  obscure 
origin,  formerly  a  rhetorician,  who  had  attained  sufficient  distinc- 
tion at  court  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Saint  Ambrose,  and  to 
receive  from  Symmachus  the  appellation  clarissimns  ;  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  chancery.^  He  was  a 
Christian  —  like  many  in  the  official  world  at  that  time  —  through 
policy,  and  without  ardor ;  Arbogastes,  who  remained  a  pagan,  had 
some  trouble,  however,  in  persuading  him  to  restore  the  revenues 
of  the  temples,  for  which  the  Roman  Senate  had  so  often  asked, 
that  the  new  emperor  might  thus  gain  the  support  of  those  who 
were  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  the  new  faith.*  Then  took  place  a 
singular  pagan  reaction ;  but  it  had  vitality  only  at  two  points, 
—  in  the  army,  which,  composed  of  Barbarians,  was  Christian 
neither  in  ideas  nor  manners ;  and  in  Rome,  the  city  of  memories, 

1  De  Obitu  Valent.  51,  and  Ep.  53.  Saint  Augustine  (Be  Civ.  Dei)  declares  that  he  does 
not  know  whether  Valentinian  was  assassinated,  or  whether  he  perished  by  accident.  Many 
accepted  tlie  fiction  of  .suicide  .spread  abroad  by  Arbogastes  and  his  friends.  Cf.  Uufinus,  ii. 
;!1 ;  Sozomenus,  vii.  21:  Socrates,  v.  25. 

^  Clandian  {IV.  consul.  Honor.,  verses  67  and  74)  calls  him  "the  client  and  the  servant 
of  the  e.xiled  Rarbarian." 

'  Ambrose,  Ep.  15;  Symmachus,  iii.  GO,  fil  ;  Socrates,  v.  25. 

■*  Ambrose  says  (Ep.  57)  that  Eugenius  granted  it  only  to  the  third  embassy  from  the 
Senate. 
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where  all  spoke  of  the  old  god.s  and  of  the  glory  with  which  they 
had  rewarded  their  worshippers.  Tlie  image  of  the  invincible 
Hercules  replaced  the  cross  upon  the  standards,  and  the  Alpine 
defiles,  through  which  might  come  an  attack,  were  solemnly  placed 
under  the   protection  of  Jupiter,   represented  by  statues  holding  a 


THE    IXVIXCIBLE    HKRCULES.' 

golden  thunderbolt ;  ^  De  Jove  .  .  .  Latio,  says  a  wretched  contem- 
porary poet,  voluit  sperare  salutem.  At  Rome,  where  there  were 
more  pagans  than  has  usually  been  supposed,^  the  chief  of  the 
party  was  Flavianus,  a  person  of  importance,  whom  Eugeniu.s 
appointed  praetorian  prefect.  He  proclaimed  a  justitiiim  of  three 
months ;    that  is  to  .say,  the  suspension  for  that  length  of  time  of 


'  The  god  overpowering  the  Ceryncian  stag  with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet.  Tin- 
club  is  on  the  ground.  Bronze  group,  found  in  Burgundy  in  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
b\  millim.  high  and  6  in.  broad  (Cal/inel  de  France,  No.  3,03G). 

2  Theodoret,  v.  24,  and  Saint  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26 :  .  .  .  Jovis  simulacra  nesciu 
quibus  ritibus  velut  consecrala  el  in  Alpibus  conslituta. 

'  Cf.  llenzen,  Bull,  tie  I'fnsl.  tit;  cnrrexp.  arch.,  18(57,  p.  171 ;  1868,  p.  90.  In  his  second 
letter  to  Valentinian  II.,  Saint  Au'^ustine  says :  [Jitjmae]  omnibus  in  templis  arae,  sacrijicia  sun 
^ f/enlile.<]  ubii/ue  concelebranl.  'I'lie  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  cities.  Jn 
respect  to  Africa  in  the  fifth  century,  see  Saint  Augustine's  letter  to  Pammachius,  sect.  3,  and 
in  the  Ilomiliti  tie  Ror/alionibus  of  .Saint  Avitus,  the  active  opposition  which  the  pagans  of 
Vienne  made  to  that  bishop  against  the  institution  of  a  Christian  festival  in  their  city. 
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all  business  and  all  judicial  proceedings,  in  order  to  perform  the 
religious  purification  of  the  city  according  to  the  ancient  rites. 
He  celebrated  all  the  festivals  inscribed  in  the  calendar,  and  him- 
self underwent  the  bloody  baptism  of  the  taurobolium,  which  was 
to  render  him  pure  and  holy  for  twenty  years  {viginti  miindus  in 

annos)}  The  statue  of  Victory,  so 
long  expelled  from  the  Senate,  re- 
turned triumphant. 

The  Catholics,  astonished  at  this 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  kept  silence. 
"  I  alone,"  says  Saint  Ambrose,  "  re- 
sisted the  decree ;  "  ^  and  he  did  so 
with  a  moderation  which  was  not 
usual  to  liim.  He  could  have  had 
no  doubts  as  to  the  murderer  of  Va- 
lentinian  ;  but  Arbogastes  was  not 
the  docile  Theodosius.  In  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  by  Ambrose  upon 
the  unfortunate  Emperor,  there  was 
not  a  word  which  could  offend  the 
assassin ;  and  while  avoiding  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  EugeniuSj  the 
bishop  wrote  to  him  as  to  a  legiti- 
mate Emperor.  And,  indeed,  why 
refuse  obedience  to  the  soldiers'  chosen  monarch  ?  The  only  legit- 
imacy now  recognized  was  that  arising  from  success. 

Theodosius,  who  had  hesitated  four  years  about  making  war 
upon  Maximus,  would  have  hesitated  much  longer  before  a  re- 
nowned general  like  his  new  adversary ;  but  that  which  he  perhaps 
would  never  have  done  for  the  sake  of  Valentinian,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  Empress  Galla,  he  did  for  religion's  sake.  For 
some  time  Eugenius  hoped  to  win  liim  over.  The  new  Emperor 
of  the  West  placed  the  effig}'  of  Theodosius  with  his  own  upon  his 
coins ;  and  while  the  Emperor  of  the  East  designated  himself  con- 
sul at  Constantinoi^le  for  the  year  393,  with  one  of  his  officers  as 

'  In  respect  to  this  last  effort  of  paganism,  see  the  curious  and  learned  monograph  of 
the  Chevalier  Rossi  in  the  Bull,  di  archeol.  crisl.  vol.  vi.  (July-August,  1868). 
'  Ambrose,  l^p.  57. 
'  Bronze  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3,047. 
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colleaErue,    Euireuius   at    Rome    inscribed    the    name    of    Theodosius 
with  his  own  in  the  consular  Fasti. 

The  year  393  was  spent  by  both  sides  in  preparations.  Eugenius 
increased  his  forces  with  a  great  number 
of  Alemanni  and  Franks.  Theodosius  called 
to  arms  his  Goths,  and  with  them  Alans, 
Huns,  Iberians,  and  Saracens.  His  princi- 
pal officers  were  Ga'inas,  Saul,  Alaric,  the 
Iberian  Bacurus,  and  the  Vandal  Stilicho, 
who  had  married  his  niece  Serena ;  Tima- 
sius  is  the  only  one  of  his  generals  who  has 
a  Roman  name.  Gildo,  a  rich  and  power- 
ful Mauretanian  prince,  to  whom  Valenti- 
nian  had  given  the  government  of  Africa, 
refused  to  recognize  Eugenius  ;  but  he  refused  also  the  aid  which 

Theodosius  asked  of  him.  This 
prince  proposed  to  take  Africa 
for  himself  in  the  approaching 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire."'' 
Near  the  end  of  May,  394, 
the  Emperor  quitted  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  behind  him  his 
two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
under  the  charge  of  the  minister  Rufinus ;  the  Empress  Galla  had 
just  died.  He  was  three  months  in  reaching  the  Alps.  Arbogastes 
had  not  seen  fit  to  dispute  with  him  Pannonia,  so  fatal  to  Mag- 
nentius  and  to  Maximus ;  he  hoped  that  the  Eastern  army,  fatigued 
and  wasted  by  the  long  journey,  would  arrive  in  disorder,  and  he 
had  kept  back  his  army  in  good  condition  behind  the  Julian  Alps. 
These  mountains  are  not  a  very  secure  barrier  to  Italy.  Theodosius, 
coming  from  Aemona  (Laybach),  forced  the  passage  easily  in  a 
skirmish  of  the  advanced  guard,  in  which  Flavianus  was  killed. 
The  decisive  battle  took  place,  on  the  5th  of  September,  in  the 

>  Golil  medallion,  having  on  the  reverse  Rome,  hclmeted,  seated,  holding  a  globe  and  an 
inverted  spear  (Cohen,  vol.  vi.  pi.  xvii.  Xo.  2). 

"  Theodosius,  to  win  him  over,  asked  from  him  the  hanil  of  his  daughter  Salvina  for 
Nebridius,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Kmfiress  Klaceilla. 

»  I).  X.  KVf;EXIV.S  P.  F.  AVG.,  and  the  Emperor's  bust.  Reverse:  GLORIA 
HOMAXCJRVJJ,  surrounding  Rome  and  Constantinople  personified. 
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neighborhood  of  Hei- 
denschaft,  not  far  from 
Aquileia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Frigidus  (Wip- 
pach).^  The  first  day 
ten  thousand  Goths  fell 
before  Arbogastes,  and 
the  situation  appeared 
so  desperate  that  the 
generals  of  Theodosius 
urged  him  to  fall  back 
and  take  time  to  collect 
another  army.  To  re- 
treat was  to  confess  him- 
self defeated,  and  to  be 
so  in  fact ;  Theodosius 
resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  During 
the  night  Arbogastes 
sent  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, Arbitrio,  to  take 
possession  of  the  hills 
in  the  rear  of  the  East- 
ern army,  in  order  to 
close  the  defiles  in  case 
the  enemy  should  at- 
tempt to  retreat,  or  to 
attack  him  in  the  rear 
if  the  action  should  be 
begun  anew.  But  the 
fidelity  of  the  Barba- 
rians was  extremely  in- 
secure, and  Theodosius 
had  spent  a  year  in  collecting  in  his  rich  provinces  treasure  enough 

'  This  enfra<3;c!ncnt  perhaps  occurred  at  ad  P>/rum,  near  Ilriischizza,  where  the  lowest 
defile  of  the  Hirnbuimierwald  opens.     Cf.  Von  Czbrnig,  Da.t  Land  Gorz  und  Gradisca,  p.  1G2. 

"  The  Kmperor,  in  military  dress,  holds  with  one  hand  the  labarum,  and  with  the  other 
a  globe  surmounted  by  a  Victory.  Half  of  the  diptych  of  Aosta,  on  which  Ilonorius  is 
twice  repiesented  (the  Abbe  Gazzera,  Memoires  de  C Academic  de  Turin,  vol.  xxxviii.). 
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to  place  him  in  a  condition  to  purchase  defections.  Magnentius 
and  Maximus  had  botli  been  conquered,  it  is  probable,  rather  by 
gold  than  by  iron.  Was  that  method  employed  in  this  case  ? 
We  cannot  say  with  certainly.  These  bargains  are  never  matters 
of  public  notoriety ;  the  effects  alone  reveal  them.  Certain  it  is 
that  Arbitrio  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Theodosius,  and  by  so 
doing  relieved  him  from  a  great  peril.  When  the  battle  began  in 
the  plain,  a  violent  wind  from  the  mountains  wrapped  the  army 
of  Eugenius  in  such  whirlwinds  of  dust  that  they  could  not  see 
the  enemy,  all  who.se  arrows,  however,  fell  among  them.  This 
was  the  circumstance  which  gave  the  victory  to  Marius  in  the 
battle  with  the  Cimbri,  and  it  now  secured  the  success  of  Theo- 
dosius. Eugenius,  seized  by  his  own  soldiers,  was  carried  before 
the  conqueror ;  and  while  still  kneeling  to  Theodosius  and  begging 
for  his  life,  his  head  was  cut  off.  Two  days  later  Arbogastes, 
tracked    among   the    mountains,    perished   b}-    his   own  hand.^ 

Theodosius  survived  his  victory  but  five  months,  dying  of  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  Jan.  17,  395.^  We  may  here  notice  that  of  Constan- 
tine's  successors,  those  who  escaped  a  violent  death  in  no  instance 
attained  old  age.  Constantius  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four ; 
Valentinian  I.  at  fifty-four  ;  Theodosius  at  fifty ;  and  of  his  two 
sons,  one  only  lived  to  be  thirty-one,  and  the  other  thirty-nine. 
The  lives  of  the  Empresses  were  also  short ;  the  first  and  second 
wives  of  Constantius,  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Julian,  Con- 
stantina,  Flaccilla,  Galla. — all  died  young.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  degenerate  race.  To  give  it  new  life,  there  was  need  to  return 
to  the  .system  of  Diocletian,  —  election  according  to  merit,  and  not 
hereditary  succession.  Theodosius  forgot  that  he  had  received  the 
purple  as  the  worthiest,  and  he  also  failed  to  remember  how  fragile 
are  crowns  placed  upon  too  youthful  heads.  But  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Oriental  court,  hereditary  right  became  necessarily  the 
principle  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Theodosius  divided  the  inher- 
itance between  his  two  sons,  giving  the  East  to  Arcadius.  and  the 
West  to  Honorius.      The  elder  was  scarcely  eighteen,  the  younger 

'  Saint  -Vmbrose,  in  his  Leiler  62,  asks  from  Theodosius  pardon  for  the  partisans  of 
Eugenius  wlio  liad  sou;;lit  an  asylum  in  tlie  Church. 

*  The  .\rian  Philostorgius  (xi.  2)  acouses  him  of  having  caused  his  own  death  by 
intemperan<'e.  Zosimus  is  sometimes  very  harsh  towards  the  destroyer  of  paganism  ;  but 
amon^  his  many  reproaches  it  is  possible  that  some  may  be  well  founded. 
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only  ten ;   and  so  tliis  sceptre,  which  would  have  been  heavy  even 

for   the    strongest  hand,  was  transmitted 
to  boys.^ 

The  Catholic  Church  has  given  Theo- 
dosius  the  surname  of  "  the  Great." 
He  merited  it  from  her,  for  to  her  he 
sacrificed  all  religious  opposition,  and  he 
manifested  for  the  bishops  a  deference 
which  permitted  them  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  moral  action  until  it  in- 
cluded the  judgment  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Emperors.  History,  less 
generous,  sees  in  Theodosius  only  an  ordi- 
nary monarch,  inasmuch  as  he  did  noth- 
ing of  importance  for  the  state.  He 
increased  the  Code  by  a  great  number  of 
constitutions,  but  he  did  not  set  the  Em- 
pire in  a  better  road.  All  things  followed 
their  accustomed  path.  Possibly  it  had 
ceased  to  be  in  any  man's  power  to  change 
their  course,  for  a  state  has  its  destiny 
like  an  individual,  and  only  very  powerful 
hands  can  arrest  it  upon  the  slope  to  which 
history  has  led  it.^  Theodosius  did  not 
seek  to  do  this,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
strength  for  it ;  and  the  choice  which  he 
made  in  respect  to  his  successors  shows 
his  blind  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the 

edifice  which    he   committed    to    his    two    sons. 

'  Two  fervent  apologists  of  Theodo.sius,  Gulden  pfenning  and  Illand,  in  their  book  Der 
Kaiser  Theodosius  der  Grosse,  are  obliged  to  .say,  p.  238 :  Unter  Theodosius  Regierung, 
muss  man  annehmen,  herrschte  dieselbe  BestecMichkeit,  Grausamkeit,  Verworfenheit  der  Beam- 
ten,  dieselbe  zunehmende  Entleentng  der  Curien,  dieselbe  VerBdnung  Jruchlbarer  Land- 
striche  und  ungesunde   Vertheilung  von  Geld  wie  /riilier. 

^  Theodosius  could  not  have  changed  in  the  few  years  of  his  reign  the  administrative 
morals  of  his  Empire;  but  the  employment  of  Barbarians  in  the  Homan  army  dates  chielly 
from  Constantine  and  Valens.  The  old  laws  as  to  recruiting  were  therefore  neither  for- 
gotten nor  abandoned ;  they  were  still  enforced,  but  only  to  draw  money  from  the  pro- 
vincials (see  Synesius,  Letter  7,')).  Instead  of  employing  them  to  reconstruct  a  national 
army,  as  Synesius,  later,  urged  upon  the  son  of  Theodosius,  the  latter  surrounded  himself 
almost  exclusively  with  Barbarians. 

*  The  Empress  Aelia  Flaccilla,  first  wife  of   Theodosius.     Statuette   of  white   marble. 
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This  Emperor's  clemency  has  been  extolled.  His  cruelty  was 
not  that  of  Constantius,  who  took  delight  in  murders ;  and  yet  he 
entertained  the  idea  of  putting  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch,  he  ordered  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  and  in  abandon- 
ing the  toleration  which  had  been  the  rule  of  Valentinian's  reign, 
he  brought  distress  to  many  of  his  subjects,  and  ruin  to  pities. 
That  he  had  a  few  years  of  peace  after  383,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  this  time  the  court  of  Ctesiphon  was  not  in  a  warlike 
mood,  and  that  the  pillage  of  the  European  provinces  for  four 
years  had  appeased  the  savage  hunger  of  the  Goths.  Had  they 
not,  in  fact,  all  that  they  wished,  —  a  home  in  fertile  lands, 
pensions  for  their  chiefs,  military  pay  for  their  soldiers,  rank 
in  the  Roman  army  for  their  best  officers  ?  "  The  friend  of  the 
Goths"  refused  them  nothing.  The  Empire  therefore  was  tran- 
quil, not  because  it  was  strong,  but  because  the  Barbarians  were 
for  the  moment  satiated.  The  danger  remains :  it  is  even  greater 
than  ever  before,  for  the  Goths  are  in  the  Empire ;  and  this 
state,  which  has  now  no  principle  of  vitality  left,  which  has 
neither  soldiers  nor  citizens,  neither  military  nor  civic  virtues, 
has  for  its  government  a  venal  administration  corrupting  all 
things,  and  for  its  defenders  those  wlio  to-morrow  will  dismem- 
ber it.  The  pacific  invasion  —  that  of  the  army  and  of  public 
offices  —  has  already  been  made ;  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  Alaric,  one  of  his  former  generals,  will  begin  tlie 
armed  invasion  of  the  European  provinces,  while  Asia  will  be 
ravaged  by  the  Huns,  and  Africa  by  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 
"  Gyrene,"  wrote  Synesius,  "  Cyrene,  not  long  ago  praised  by  a 
thousand  poets,  is  now  but  a  mass  of  ruins ;  "  ^  and  another  eye- 
witness exclaims :  ^  "  We  see  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Empire 
fallen ;   Antioch   and   all    the   cities   bathed  by  the  Halys  and  the 

with  a  diadem  of  beads,  found  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  thirty  inches  in  height.  {Cabinet 
lie  France,  No.  3,303.)  The  resemblance  between  the  face  of  this  figure  and  tlie  he.ad 
on  the  coins  of  the  Empress,  justifies  its  desif;nation. 

'  On  lioi/alli/,   3.     .See  also  his  Letters,   li-To,  85-87. 

^  This  letter  of  Saint  Jerome,  No.  37  of  the  edition  of  Dom  Roussel,  was  written  in 
395  or  39y.  These  Huns,  who  came  by  sea,  could  not  have  been  very  numerous;  but 
the  inhabitants  were  destitute  of  weapons,  and  the  Eastern  army  was  in  Italy.  Letter  25, 
to  Agerequia,  draws  a  picture  of  Gaul  which  is  still  more  sombre.  —  but  this  is  in  409, 
after  the  great  invasion ;  and  Saint  Augustine,  a])pallod  at  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes, 
wrote :  "  Wars  are  everywhere,  —  wars  between  the  nations  for  supremacy,  between  the 
sects,   Jews,   pagans.    Christians,   and   heretics.     Everywhere   wars,  —  here   on   the    side   of 
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Cydnus,    the    Orontes    and    tlie    Euplirates,    have    been    besieged. 
Arabia,    Phoenicia,    Palestine,   and   Egypt   are   terror-stricken.  .  .  . 


HYPXOS,    THE    GOD    OF    SLEEP,    SCATTERING   POPPIES.' 

The  Romans  fear,  tremble,  and  succumb  before  contemptible  ene- 
mies, and,  according  to  the  word  of  the  prophet,  a  thousand  have 
fled  before  one." 

truth;  there,  of  error"  (Works,  v.  172,  edit,  of  l.')77).  Letter  39  of  Saint  Ambrose, 
whicli  is  of  much  earlier  date,  shows  the  devastation  of  Northern  Italy,  where  only 
"corpses  of  cities"  are  to  be  seen.  M.  Villemain  ends  his  admir.able  work  on  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  fourth  eentiiry  with  these  words :  "  Tlie  heroic  virtues  were  neglected  for 
monkish  self-tienials,  the  country  for  the  cloister,  war  for  controversy.  The  age  of  theo- 
logical splendor  was  the  prelude  to  barbarism ;  so  true  is  it  that  religion,  the  refuge  of 
the  soul,  is  not  an  all-sufficient  political  instrument,  and  cannot  for  states  take  the  place 
of  industry  and  liberty  and  glory  " 

'  This  statuette  of  green  bronze,  represented  here  in  its  actual  size,  was  found  at  fitaples 
in  1868  (Collection  of  M.  Danicourt). 
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Thus  the  political  revolution  substituting  Barbarians  for  Romans 
in  one  half  of  the  Empire  goes  on,  and  the  religious  revolution  is 
completed.  The  annulling  by  Theodosius  of  the  rescript  of  Euge- 
nius  concerning  the  revenues  of  the  temples  marks  the  end  of  estab- 
lished paganism,  whose  place  Christianity  had  long  before  taken 
and  greatly  magnified.  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
have  made  the  rights  of  the  Church  independent  of  the  State,  and 
sometimes  superior  to  it.  A  new  society  is  forming,  which  will 
have  a  political  and  a  religious  soul,  and  the  two  will  frequently  con- 
flict. The  old  world,  in  which  this  separation  had  been  unknown, 
is  now  indeed  dead;  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  its  sad  historian 
to  do  but  to  lay  the  Genius  of  Rome  in  the  tomb,  whose  door  the 
Middle  Ages  will  keep  sealed  for  ten  centuries. 


CHAPTER    ex.  . 

GINEEAL    SUMMARY. 

I.  —  The  Modern  Method. 

THE  old  scliool  said  of  history,  scribitur  ad  narrandum,  consider- 
ing it  excellent  material  for  eloquent  discourse  and  interesting 
narrative.  The  modern  historian  has  a  task  less  brilliant,  but 
perhaps  capable  of  becoming  more  useful :  it  is  his  aim  to  discover 
all  those  local  details  and  characteristics  of  the  time  which  co  to 
make  up  the  faithful  representation  of  a  period,  and  those  general 
facts  which  belong  to  all  societies  and  all  ages.  He  has  need  of 
linguistic  science  for  the  examination  and  criticism  of  texts ;  of 
philosophy  to  interpret  facts  and  ideas ;  of  art,  in  making  use 
of  documents  and  in  giving  life  to  his  historic  personages.  Such 
is  the  ideal  proposed  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  basis  upon  which 
everything  must  rest  is  truth. 

For  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  mathematician  and  the  student 
of  natural  science  have  two  powerful  methods,  —  deduction  and 
experiment.  Like  the  one,  the  historian  observes ;  like  the  other, 
he  draws  conclusions,  —  or  rather,  he  states  the  conclusions  which 
time  has  drawn.  While  he  cannot,  like  the  chemist,  isolate  a  fact 
and  reproduce  it  by  multiplied  experiments  that  he  may  study  it 
under  all  its  aspects  and  derive  from  it  a  law,  the  world  of  hu- 
manity is  for  him  a  vast  crucible  in  which  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  life  of  peoples  and  individuals  are  manifested  under  different 
conditions  of  time  and  place,  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
grasp,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  forms,  certain  permanent  laws  which 
are  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

By  this  method  we  arrive,  it  is  true,  at  no  certain  forecasts,  for 
history  does  not  repeat  itself.  While  an  absolute  fatality  rules 
everywhere  outside  of  humanity,  the  human  being  bears  within  him 
a  principle  —  that^of   liberty  —  which,  however  feeble  it  may  be, 
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yet  makes  it  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  events 
in  the  drama  where  man  is  the  sometimes  unconscious  actor.  His- 
tory therefore  cannot  announce  what  will  occur  from  day  to  day ; 
but  she  gathers  up  as  in  a  great  storehouse  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  the  race.  She  invites  the  statesman  to  learn  from  it,  and 
she  shows  the  tie  which  binds  the  present  to  the  past,  the  chas- 
tisement to  the  offence.^ 

This  historic  justice  is  not  always  that  which  reason  would 
anticipate.  It  sometimes  spares  the  guilty  individual,  and  it  even 
passes  over  generations ;  but  nations  in  their  collective  life  never 
escape  it.  In  their  case,  sagacity  and  greatness,  folly  and  decline, 
are  the  terras  of  an  equation  where  the  historian  is  to  find  the 
unknown  quantity,  by  discovering  the  causes  which  brought  about 
their  ruin  or  their  prosperity. 

It  is  always  an  essential  condition  in  this  investigation  that  we 
•do  not  forget  how  small  a  space  in  time  one  generation  occupies. 
The  anomalies  which  shock  us  if  we  look  from  too  near  a  point,  dis- 
appear when  we  consider  the  whole ;  and  then  is  verified  the  law 
which  has  just  been  enunciated.  It  appears  that  Nature  has  the 
most  absolute  disdain  for  the  individual,  and  the  most  far-seeing 
solicitude  for  the  species.  We  find  in  history  something  of  this 
mysterious  law ;  how  many  innocent  descendants,  individuals  or 
communities,  have  paid  the  penalty  for  their  guilty  ancestors ! 

Considered  thus,  history  becomes  the  great  book  o£  expiations 
and  rewards ;  and  in  pointing  out  to  the  nations  the  close  bond 
of  solidarity  that  unites  the  jjast  and  the  future,  she  can  say 
to  them,  recalling  the  Jewi-sh  doctrine :  "  As  you  do  good  or  ill, 
you  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  your  posterity  to  the  seventh 
generation ! " 

This  doctrine  of  historical  responsibility  is  not  new ;  it  was 
familiar  to  Polybius.  He  seems  like  a  contemporary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  twenty  centuries  which  separate  him  from  us,  belonging 
to  us  as  he  does  by  his  intelligent  curiosity  and  by  the  necessity 
that  he  feels  of  understanding  everything  that  he  sees  and  hears. 
He  still  further  belongs  to  us  by  the  moral  cliaracter  of  his  narratives. 

*  Mriiffiiav  iroificrripav  elvai  roTr  uvBpumoi^  SiopOwatv,  Trjt  tu>/  npoyeyevrnifvav  npa^fav 
firi<mjtirjs  .  .  .  ' A\r]6ivti)TaTrjii  fiiv  (mat  naiSdav  Koi  yv/jivaaiav  npus  Tar  noXtTixas  Trpa^tts,  rr/v  tV 
T^  iaTiipins  liudrjtTiv  (Polybius,  i.  1). 
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This  pagan  carried  in  his  conscience  "  the  witness  and  the  formidable 
accuser  "  ^  which  he  wished  that  all  men  had  in  theirs ;  and  hence 
he  had  no  need  of  the  gods  of  the  multitude.  He  banished  them 
from  history,  as  our  investigators,  in  building  up  their  sciences,  have 
banished  the  capricious  powers  which  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 
had  placed  everywhere.  He  does  not  believe  in  Fortune  (that 
divinity  so  much  adored  by  the  ancients,  and  not  without  her  wor- 
shippers at;,the  present  day),  nor  in  Chance  or  Destiny,- —  convenient 
words  for  weakness  and  ignorance.  His  thoughts  are  in  a  nobler 
region.  He  seeks  the  motives  of  human  events  in  human  souls,  and 
not  in  the  will  of  the  gods.  In  his  observation,  states  rise  or  fall 
according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed ;  and  nations,  accomplices 
of  the  misdeeds  committed  in  their  name  through  the  consent  they 
yield  to  them,  are  the  artificers  of  their  own  destinies.  It  is  not,  as 
a  famous  school  asserts,  that  the  strong  destroy  the  weak,  it  is  the 
weak  who  destroy  themselves,  —  in  the  case  of  the  individual  by 
excesses,  and  in  the  case  of  governments  by  carelessness ;  and  yet 
the  melancholy  doctrine  that  might  makes  right  is  often  a  lie. 

Nowhere  can  the  law  of  solidarity  among  generations,  or  the 
connection  of  causes  and  effects,  be  better  grasped  than  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  domination,  beginning  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  in  a  child's  cradle,  and  ending  by  including  a  world : 
orhis  Romanus. 

We  haye  related  the  growth  of  this  prosperity ;  let  us  now 
rapidly  enumerate  the  causes  which  jjroduced  it,  and  those  which 
destroyed  it. 

After  Bossuet  and  Montesquieu  there  would  remain  nothing 
more  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  were  it  not  that  revolutions  have 
taught  us  to  interrogate  Rome  on  questions  which  could  not  have 
occupied  the  great  minds  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  For  example, 
in  his  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et 
de  leur  decadence,  Montesquieu  says  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Gracchi  to  save  the  Republic,  and  his  mention 
of  their  name  is  only  incidental.  To  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  ascend- 
ing a  mountain,  the  horizon  widens,  and,  without  any  improvement 
in  his  power  of  vision,  he  discerns  localities  whose  existence  he 
could  not  even  suspect  while  in  the  plain.     Time  renders  the  same 

■  Polybius,  xviii.  7. 
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service   to   history :    it   gives   revelations   that   it   alone  can   give ; 

and   for   this   reason   her   work    must    be    often    begun  anew   and 
enlarged. 


'o^ 


II.  —  Geographt. 

The  first  power  that  acts  upon  a  people  is  that  of  its  sur- 
roundings, and  geography  —  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  the  physi- 
cal influences  derived  from  the  soil  and  the  climate  —  explains  half 
its  history.  A  special  virtue  is  even  attached  to  certain  places. 
"  Constantinople  deserves  an  empire,"  Napoleon  said ;  and  men 
think  so  still.  Place  Rome  at  Naples '  or  at  Milan,  and  there 
would  be  no  Roman  history,  as  there  would  have  been  no  England 
had  the  two  shores  of  the  Channel  been  united. 

Between  the  plains  of  Latium  and  those  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sabine  mountains,  stood  the  city  which  was  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  peninsular  Italy,  and  upon  seven 
hOls,  easily  to  be  defended,  and  above  the  malarial  level.  North- 
ward and  southward  rich  lands  invited  to  pillage  ;  the  moun- 
taineers dwelling  eastward  were  to  render  the  army  invincible, 
keeping  it  constantly  on  the  alert  by  incessant  but  not  formidable 
attacks.  Placed  on  the  edge  of  three  civilizations  and  three  lan- 
guages,—  the  Rasena  of  Etruria.  the  Ausones  of  Latium,  and  the 
Sabellians  of  the  Apennines,  —  Rome  became,  by  reason  of  her 
situation,  the  great  asylum  for  all  the  Italian  populations.  She 
was  the  city  of  war,  for  all  around  her  were  foreigners  and  foes ; 
the  city  "  rich  in  men,"  of  rigid  morals  and  frugal  and  labo- 
rious lives,  for  her  territory  gave  her  nothing  except  by  severe 
labor,  which  for  six  hundred  years  kept  indolence  away.  Near 
enough  to  the  sea  to  know  it  and  have  no  fear  of  it,  far  enough 
not  to  be  a  prey  to  Greek  and  Volscian  and  Etruscan  pirates,  she 
was  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens,  neither  exclusively  maritime  noi- 
exclusively  continental.  Neighbors  to  the  mountains,  to  the  plains. 
and  to  the  sea-coast,  the  Romans,  without  being  shepherds  or 
agricultural  laborers  or  sailors,  united  these  three  characters  of 
the  Italian  races,  so  that  there  never  existed  between  them  and 
these   populations  that  opposition  in  manners  and  character  which 
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would  have  prevented  the  formation  in  the  peninsula  of  a  great 
state  strongly  bound  together.  To  each  one  of  her  neighbors 
Rome  could,  after  the  battle,  show  a  well-known  face  and  extend 
a  friendly  hand. 

As  Rome  was  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  so  Italy  w^as  in  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world,  very  much  exposed  in  consequence  to  attacks 
from  without,  but  impregnable  if  it  contained  a  people  capable  of 
making  it  a  fortress ;  and  such  a  people  the  Romans  were.  Fur- 
thermore, the  only  enemies  to  be  feared  —  the  Greeks  and  the 
Carthaginians  —  had  turned  their  amljitious  designs,  the  former 
towards  the  East,  the  latter  towards  the  West ;  and  the  Gauls  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po  threatened  incursions  onl}',  and  not  permanent 
conquest,  among  so  many  cities  surrounded  by  cyclopean  walls. 
That  they  came  once  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  was  because  the 
Romans  were  taken  unawares ;  and  that  day  was  the  only  one  when 
the  legions  yielded  to  panic.  Rome,  therefore,  had  the  time,  be- 
fore the  great  assaults  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal,  to  subjugate 
the  peninsula  and  organize  it.  Thenceforward  she  had  only  to 
designate  to  her  consuls  to  what  point  in  the  world  surrounding 
Italy  they  should  go  to  seek  new  subjects  for  her. 


III.  —  The  People. 

To  geographical  influence  we  must  add  that  which  springs 
from  hereditary  instincts,  if  the  people  belong  to  the  same  ethnic 
group ;  the  traditions  which  it  brings  from  its  various  homes,  if  it 
be  a  mixture  of  many  tribes ;  the  reactions  of  these  various  ele- 
ments upon  each  other,  which  constitute  the  national  character ; 
and  lastly,  the  historic  circumstances  —  that  is  to  say,  the  exterior 
influence  —  which  determine  the  course  of  its  destiny.  Let  us  apply 
these  rules  to  the  Roman  people. 

The  seven  hills  were  a  camp  of  refuge  standing  ready.  Latins, 
Sabines,  Etruscans,  emigrants  from  every  Italiot  country,  hastened 
to  it.  How  was  the  blending  of  these  peoples  effected  ?  Tradi- 
tional history  states  it  distinctly ;  positive  history  vaguely  discerns 
it  amid  the  darkness  of  the  legendary  age.  It  is,  however,  during 
the  royal  period  —  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  brilliant  reign 
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of  a  Tuscan  who  was  half  Greek,  Tarquinius  Siiperbus  —  that  the 
manners,  the  religion,  and  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of 
the  Roman  people  assumed  definite  form.  At  that  time  they  already 
had  two  virtues,  which  were  destined  long  to  remain  the  basis  of 
their  character,  —  the  spirit  of  order,  and  the  spirit  of  discipline. 

To  cause  these  foreigners  —  whom  Rome  had  received,  willingly 
or  unwillingly  —  to  live  in  peace,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  de- 
termine strictly,  by  a  slow  process  of  interior  organization,  the 
relations  of  the  citizens  among  themselves.  This  was  the  original 
work  of  the  centuriate  constitution.  To  resist  the  enemies  who 
surrounded  her,  it  was  essential  for  her  to  recognize  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  state,  and  its  right  to  claim,  at  need,  the  courage, 
the  property,  and  the  life  of  the  citizens,  —  a  servitude  which  was 
general  in  Graeco-Latin  antiquity,  but  nowhere,  except  at  Lacedae- 
mon,  so  strong  as  it  was  at  Rome.  From  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius  the  city  was  an  immense  fortress,  and  its  population  an 
army  always  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  life  of  this  Roman  of  the  early  period  is  severe,  frugal, 
industrious ;  his  religion  —  that  of  the  peasant  stooping  over  the 
furrow  —  is  destitute  of  grandeur,  as  his  mind  is  without  ideality, 
for  the  reason  that  his  sole  care  is  to  defend  himself  and  to  exist. 
His  gods  are  of  a  humble  class ;  his  prayers  concern  his  own  inter- 
ests ;  the  sacrifices  which  he  offers  are  a  bargain  with  Heaven. 
He  gives  to  the  gods  on  condition  that  they  give  to  him  ;  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  say  what  a  pontifex  maximus  on  one  occasion 
said  to  Jupiter :  "  If  not,  not." 

On  the  field  of  battle  no  one  equals  him  in  courage  and  in 
tenacity ;  but  in  every-day  life  all  things  terrify  him,  —  the  bird 
which  flies  past,  the  mouse  running,  the  unusual  noise  which  he 
hears.  This  low-minded  superstition,  this  devotion  which  cannot 
soar,  and  limits  itself  to  the  repetition  of  formulas  and  rituals 
which  it  does  not  comprehend,  takes  from  him  all  poetry,  all  gay- 
ety  of  heart.  He  can  never  dream  nor  sing,  for  he  has  never 
been  young.  The  Greek,  even  he  who  has  lived  long,  is  often 
still  a  boy  of  twenty  ;  the  Roman  is  never  less  than  forty  years 
old.  Look  at  the  Trasteverini  of  the  present  day ;  they  have  the 
same  sad  gravity,  and  the  same  selfish  religion. 

The  early  Roman   phiced   the  god  Terminus  at  the  edge  of  his 
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field  that  the  divinity  might  guard  it  for  him  and  give  to  his 
land  a  sacred  character ;  therefore  woe  to  him  who  touched  the 
statue,  even  in  reaping  {Cereri  necator)  !  Woe  also  to  the  poor 
man  who  cannot  pay  his  debt !  Of  this  unfortunate  the  Twelve 
Tables  make  a  slave ;  and  Valentinian  I.  punished  with  death  the 
insolvent  debtor  to  the  public  treasury,  as  perhaps  the  individual 
creditor  in  ancient  days   was   allowed  to  do :   si  plus   minusve  se- 
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euerit,  sine  fraude  esto.  For  five  centuries  and  more,  the  Roman 
writes  nothing  except  dry  annals  to  mark  chronology ;  and  he  has 
no  curiosity  of  mind.  There  is  no  extensive  commerce  at  this 
period,  although  Rome  has  her  seaport  Ostia,  and  has  made  a 
treaty  with  Carthage ;  there  are  no  journeys  made  for  pleasure  or 
business.  Of  what  goes  on  beyond  her  horizon  the  Roman  knows 
nothing;  his  field,  his  vineyard,  his  harvests,  and  the  care  of  get' 
ting  the  most  for  his  money,  occupy  him  entirely. 
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But  how  well  ordered  is  his  life !  The  same  discipline  prevails 
in  the  family  and  in  the  community.  In  the  house  the  jx.iter- 
familias  is  the  priest  of  the  gods,  and  he  is  the  absolute  master 
of  his  wife,  his  son,  his  slaves,  as  the  |;a^res  gentium  are  the 
masters  of  the  republic.  In  the  state  he  has  the  position  which  his 
birth  and  his  property  give  him ;  nothing  is  left  to  accident.  On 
days  of  election  or  of  battle,  each  man  takes  his  own  place  in 
the  comitia  or  in  the  army,  and  all  have,  as  citizens,  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  which  this  inexorable  discipline  imposes.  It  is 
because  the  Romans  preserved  this  sentiment  for  ages  that  they 
became  a  great  people. 

Another  sentiment  plays  an  important  part  in  their  history. 
The  whole  community  was  under  the  sway  of  a  religion  which 
suffered  no  important  act  of  public  or  private  life  to  be  performed 
without  consulting  the  gods.  In  other  lands  this  disposition  of 
mind  would  have  given  birth  to  a  sacerdotal  class ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  priest  of  the  house,  so  the 
magistrates  were  the  priests  of  the  state  ;  and  hence  it  came 
about  that  the  established  religion,  the  docile  servant  of  the  state, 
was  less  a  cult  than  a  system  of  administrative  machinery.  Rome 
had  therefore  neither  a  clergy,  strictly  speaking,  nor  religious 
instruction,  nor  spiritual  control ;  the  jus  pontificiim  was  the  rule 
of  religious  ceremonies,  by  aid  of  which  men  could  compel  the 
divinity  to  assi.st  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  her  history  no 
religious  wars,  nor  are  there  persecutions,  —  except  against  secret 
societies  like  the  Bacchanals,  whose  proceedings  were  criminal  in 
their  character,  or  against  Christian  communities,  whose  doctrines 
were  the  absolute  negation  of  the  state  cult  and  the  renunciation 
of  all  civic  duties. 

This  faith  in  the  continual  interposition  of  Heaven  in  their 
affairs  had  for  the  Romans  another  effect :  the  gods  being  the 
givers  of  victory,  the  consul,  although  he  had  the  honor  of  success, 
was  not  responsible  for  defeat.  Carthage  sent  her  unlucky  gen- 
erals to  execution :  nor  was  this  always  an  act  of  injustice.  The 
Roman  Senate  went  out  to  meet  Varro,  whom  the  gods  had  van- 
quished. Relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  results  of  a  rash 
expedition,  the  consuls  were  more  daring ;  and  this  audacity,  which 
alarmed   nations  and   kings,  enabled  Rome  to  obtain  great  results 
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with  a  small  expenditure  of  force,  —  as  when,  for  example,  two 
legions  were  enough  to  drive  the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and 
Antiochus  from  Asia  Minor. 


IV.  —  The  Constitution  before  the  Punic  Wars. 

The  diverse  elements  which  composed  the  Roman  population 
combined  at  first  in  a  manner  to  form  two  peoples  absolutely  distinct, 
—  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  patricians  were:  1,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  founded  the  city ;  and  2,  those  whom  they 
had  admitted,  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion,  to  share  these  rights. 
They  owned  the  land  which  their  clients  and  their  slaves  cultivated. 
Their  chiefs,  assembled  in  the  Senate,  deliberated  on  public  affairs ; 
-and  they  all,  assembled  in  the  curia,  appointed  the  magistrates  and 
voted  upon  the  laws.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  patricians  formed 
a  nobility,  an  aristocratic  body ;  they  were,  alone,  the  Roman 
state. 

Beneath  them,  excluded  from  the  political  city,  were  the 
<lescendants  of  the  early  occupants  whom  they  had  dispossessed ; 
foreigners  who  had  come  to  Rome  to  seek  an  asylum  or  the 
means  of  support ;  the  conquered  on  fields  of  battle  who  had  been 
brought  hither  after  the  destruction  of  their  own  homes,  —  all,  in 
a  word,  whom  Rome  either  attracted  or  held  by  force,  and  whom 
the  patricians  had  not  received  into  their  gentes. 

Such  a  duality  was  dangerous.  A  wise  ruler,  Servius  Tullius,  at- 
tempted to  unite  these  two  peoples,  by  substituting,  as  the  principle 
of  social  organization,  the  consideration  of  fortune,  instead  of  that 
of  birth  or  origin.  The  citizens  were  divided,  according  to  their 
property,  into  classes  and  centuries,  in  a  manner  to  give  the  rich 
the  majority  of  votes  in  the  comitia,  and,  in  the  army,  the  better 
equipment  and  the  more  important  posts.  From  this  it  resulted 
that  in  the  assemblies  the  majority  was  always  made  up  before 
the  poor  were  called  to  vote,  and  in  respect  to  the  army,  that 
those  citizens  who  had  no  guarantees  to  offer  the  state,  in  leaving 
some  property  behind  them  in  the  city,  were  excluded  from  the 
I'anks.  Those  who,  without  being  rich,  were  not  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  property,  had  lighter  weapons,  armor  that  was  less  expen- 
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sive,  but  also  less  defensive,  and  military  duty  of  an  inferior  order, 
where  there  was  no  opportunity  to  gain  distinction.  The  consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius  did  not  then  bring  the  plebeians  into 
power ;  for  the  soil  —  the  sole  wealth  of  that  day  —  remained  for 
the  most  part  in  the  possession  of  the  patricians,  and  the  new  assem- 
bly could  commit  no  acts  of  rashness,  restrained  as  it  was  by  legis- 
lative prescriptions  and  old  usages  made  sacred  by  religion.  Was 
a  resolution  under  discussion,  the  magistrate  spoke  last,  —  it  was 
the  defence  coming  after  the  attack,  and  reducing  its  power.  In 
voting,  the  seniores,  much  less  numerous  than  the  juniores,  had 
the  same  number  of  votes  with  the  latter,  so  that  wisdom  tem- 
pered inexperience.  In  elections  the  presiding  officer  received  votes 
only  for  the  candidates  whom  he  had  presented,  and  whose  elec- 
tion had  been  judged  by  the  senators  useful  to  the  state,  and  by 
the  augurs  agreeable  to  the  gods.  If  the  election  seemed  to  be 
going  the  wrong  way,  some  alarming  presage  occurred ;  in  case  of 
need,  Jupiter  thundered,  or  the  pontiffs  —  if  no  one  else  —  saw  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Or,  finally,  if  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  a 
person  displeasing  to  the  patricians,^  the  curia  had  the  right  to 
refuse  him  the  imperium  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  necessary  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  his  office.  The  election  was,  in  fact,  a  co-optatio 
which  the  assembly  merely  ratified. 

The  laws  of  Servius  left  indelible  traces  upon  Rome.  To  the 
latest  hour  of  the  Empire  she  favored,  as  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
the  nobles;  but  also,  and  above  all,  the  rich.  Even  when  the 
plebeians  had  invaded  every  office,  the  constitution  still  preserved 
an  aristocratic  character  which  gave  room  for  prudence  in  plans 
and  perseverance  in  their  execution.  With  these  qualities  a  gov- 
ernment does  great  things,  and  such  the  Senate  did. 

Numerous  as  were  the  restrictions  placed  upon  liberty  as  we 
understand  it,  the  so-called  Servian  constitution  attained  its  end  ; 
the  two  peoples  were  henceforth  one,  divided  into  two  classes, 
—  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  was  even 
liberal ;  for  though  no  man  can  change  his  origin,  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  increase  his  fortune,  and  in  acquiring  the  necessary  census, 
the  Roman  rose  to  higher  rank.  This  is  the  first  manifestation  of 
that  wisdom  which  gave  a  place  in  the  .state,  first,  to  the  plebeians ; 
then,   to    the   allies ;    later,  to   provincials,  and   even  to  freedmen. 
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The  edict  of  Caracalla,  granting  citizenship  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Empire,  was  only  the  final  act  in  a  policy  inaugurated  eight 
centuries  earlier. 

The  Roman  people  appears,  with  the  principal  organs  of  its 
social  life,  only  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  a  republic.  The  revolution  had  been  made  by  and  for  the 
patricians ;  accordingly,  in  the  new  institutions  everything  was 
calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  master.  Instead  of  a  king 
ruling  for  life,  were  substituted  two  consuls  annually  elected,  wdio 
must  in  all  cases  be  of  patrician  race. 

Invested  with  equal  powers,  the  two  consuls  balanced  each  other, 
for  either  had  the  right  to  arrest  the  acts  of  his  colleague  by  the 
simple  declaration  that  he  opposed  them.  This  right  of  intercessio 
and  the  brief  duration  of  the  magistracy  rendered  usurpation  so 
difficult  that  for  more  than  four  centuries  it  was  never  seen.  As  a 
last  resource  against  danger  which  might  menace  the  state  or  the 
constitution,  the  Senate  re-established  a  temporary  and  absolute 
royalty,  the  dictatorship ;  but  its  legal  duration  was  limited  to  six 
months,  and,  in  fact,  until  the  time  of  Sylla,  it  usually  lasted  but 
a  few  days.  The  dictator  alone  excepted,  Rome  had  no  single 
magistrate.  All  the  offices  had  many  incumbents  at  once ;  the 
censorship,  the  consulship,  the  praetorship,  the  offices  of  aedile  and 
of  tribune,  and  the  priesthoods,  formed  so  many  collegia,  in  order 
that  the  application  of  the  intercessio  might  be  always  possible. 
This  latter  principle  entered  so  profoundly  into  Roman  policy  that 
it  was  extended  to  the  colonies,  where  a  right  of  veto  was  exercised 
by  the  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  rank  {par  majorve  potcstas). 
The  provocatio,  or  right  of  appeal  to  an  assembly  of  the  people,  wa.s 
for  the  citizens  another  and  powerful  guarantee. 

In  possession  of  the  consulship  and  the  dictatorship,  being  the 
religious,  military,  and  judicial  heads  of  the  nation,  and  having,  by 
the  Senate  and  the  centuriate  assembly,  the  control  of  public  policy 
and  of  legislation,  the  nobles,  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  became 
the  actual  masters  of  Rome.  Tliis  government  by  the  patriciate  was 
the  first  form  of  the  Roman  republic  ; '  the  second  will  appear  when 

'  A  few  plebeians  were  admitted  to  tlie  Senate  in  509  b.  c,  probably  iiiuU-r  the  right  of 
the  gentcs,  which  gave  admission,  at  about  that  time,  to  the  Sabine  Atta  Chiusus  (Appiiis 
Claudius)  ;  others  entered  tlie  Senate  after  having:  lield  the  consular  tribuneship  ;  but  until 
867  n.  c.  that  assembly  preserved  its  patrician  character. 
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the  plebeians  are  admitted  to  public  office ;  the  third,  after  the  great 
conquests  which  favored  the  return  of  an  oligarchy. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  rejjuhlic  the  patricians  had  reason 
to  feel  that  their  position  was  impregnable.  War  rendered  it  insecure. 
The  dominion  reared  by  Tarquin  fell  to  pieces  after  his  exile.  Tlic 
subjects  and  allies  of  Rome  under  the  kings  became  the  enemies 
of  republican  Rome.  In  order  to  make  a  stand  against  Tarquin  and 
Porsenna  and  the  confederated  Latins,  the  aristocracy  had  need  of 
the  jilebeians.  The  latter  did  not  refuse  to  come  to  the  defence  of 
the  patriciate,  but  they  obliged  it  to  pay  them  for  their  assistance, 
by  wresting  from  it  the  right  to  have  rulers  of  their  own  choosing, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Of  all  the  Roman  revolutions  this  was 
the  humblest  in  its  beginnings,  and  the  most  important  in  its 
effects. 

Servius  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  thirty  districts  or 
tribes.  The  inhabitants  of  these  thirty  regiones,  united  by  com- 
mon interests,  held  assemblies  which  the  new  popular  leaders  or- 
ganized ;  and  these  comitia  tributa  finally  became  strong  enough 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  the  recognition  of  a  legislative  power,  — 
namely,  the  right  of  votmg  the  plehiscita.  The  voting  was  ^;er 
ccqjita  in  this  assembly,  the  majority  making  the  law,  while  wealth 
made  it  in  the  centuriata.  The  interior  history  of  Rome  is  the 
story  of  the  struggle  between  these  two  assemblies,  which  at  last 
were  united  into  one.  On  both  sides  this  warfare,  characterized 
by  no  extreme  violence,  was  conducted  with  great  abilit}' :  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunes  there  were  persevering  efforts  and  legitimate 
demands ;  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  an  able  resistance, 
which  yielded  at  the  right  moment  when  there  arose  danger  that 
some  sudden  revolution  might  sweep  everything  before  it.  Slowly 
and  one  by  one,  the  Senate  abandons  its  privileges ;  it  even  opens, 
imperceptibly,  the  gates  of  the  patrician  fortress,  to  admit  a  few 
of  the  popular  chiefs,  and  by  these  concessions  strengthens  rather 
than  enfeebles  the  aristocratic  body.  New  blood  is  infused  into 
it;  its  policy  becomes  more  sagacious;  and  the  clas.ses  are  brought 
nearer  each  other,  the  people  losing  none  of  their  respect  for 
this  aristocracy,  which,  while  they  oppose  it,  they  honor  still,  be- 
cause they  see  in  it  the  pontiff's  specially  beloved  of  the  gods,  the 
military  leaders  who    fight    always    under    favorable    auspices,   and 
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the  guardians  of  the  good  old  customs  {mos  majoi'um),  that  were 
a  second  religion  to  Rome.  Like  a  disciplined  army,  formidable 
even  in  its  defeat,  the  nobles  fell  back  step  by  step  as  the  plebeians 
advanced,  and  they  again  made  a  stand  in  a  position  whence  they 
were  long  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  attacking  force.  Progress 
and  conservatism  are  the  two  poles  between  which  this  history 
oscillates.  Domestic  dissensions,  in  turn  stimulated  and  restrained 
by  the  two  factions,  the  popular  and  the  aristocratic,  never  reduced 
the  country  to  becomuig  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  foe ;  and  they 
served  as  a  political  education  for  the  people,  who,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  were  not  suddenly  precipitated  into  victory. 

The  successive  epochs  of  this  long  campaign,  wherein  was  trained 
the  Roman  people  in  its  sturdy  youth,  are  marked  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  written  law,  and  by  the  authorization  of  marriages 
between  the  two  orders,  —  or  civil  equality ;  by  the  creation  of 
the  tribuneship,  the  political  organization  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
admission  of  the  plebeians  to  all  curule  offices,  —  or  political  equal- 
ity ;  and  lastly,  by  the  sharing  of  the  priestl}^  offices,  —  or  reli- 
gious equality.  The  advantage  even  was  on  the  plebeian  side,  for 
the  patricians  could  never  be  tribunes  of  the  people  or  plebeian 
aediles. 

These  political  conquests  fell,  as  spoils  of  war,  for  the  most 
part  to  the  share  of  the  men  who  had  so  ably  conducted  the 
popular  campaign :  their  sons  married  into  patrician  families,  and 
they  themselves  obtained  seats  in  the  Senate  by  the  side  of  the 
descendants  of  the  gods ;  but  the  people  themselves  also  obtained 
some  advantages.  The  eternal  problem  of  poverty  agitated  Rome, 
as  it  convulses  our  modern  communities ;  in  their  claims  the 
tribunes  had  included  those  interests  whence  social  questions  arise. 
The  institution  of  the  soldier's  pay,  and  the  sending  out  of  colo- 
nies into  conquered  lands,  diminished  poverty ;  the  laws  in  respect 
to  usury,  and  the  seizure  of  the  person,  protected  debtors ;  and 
the  Agrarian  Law,  which  for  a  time  prevented  the  occupation  of 
tlie  ager  publiciis  by  the  nobles,  left  lands  to  the  plebeians  for 
pasturage  and  tillage.  There  was  therefore  in  the  state  more 
justice  and  less  poverty ;  and  the  eii'cle  whence  the  state  drew 
those  whose  services  it  accepted,  became  larger,  so  that  every 
man    signalized    by    his    merit    could    enter    it.       At    the    close    of 
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this  long  work  of  social  ameliorations  which  was  the  triumph  of 
good  sense  applied  with  perseverance  to  public  affairs,  the  two 
orders  were  reconciled,  the  distance  between  rich  and  poor  was 
lessened,  and  the  Roman  territory  was  covered  with  petty  land- 
owners, who  in  the  comitia  centuriata  counterbalanced  the  votes  of 
the  nobles,  and  carried  into  the  comitia  trihiita  the  wisdom,  short 
of  range,  but  positive,  of  the  peasant,  whose  hard  hand,  on  days 
of  assembly,  the  patrician  grasped.  Protected  in  his  liberty  by 
the  provocatio,  the  right  of  appeal,  and  the  abolition  of  preventive 
detention  ;  in  his  dignity  by  the  abolition  of  corporal  chastise- 
ment, the  inviolability  of  the  dwelling,  and  by  religious  freedom 
and  political  equality,  —  the  citizen  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  a  city  which  secured  to  him  advantages  so  precious.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  peace  reigned  in  the  Forum,  and  tremendous 
blows  could  be  delivered  against  the  foreign  foe.  This  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  republic. 


V.  —  The  Army  and  Conquest. 

The  magistrates  were  of  annual  election  at  Rome ;  each  one 
in  his  turn  was  eager  to  celebrate  his  period  of  office  by  some 
military  exploit  which  would  give  him  a  triumph,  and  the  citi- 
zens gathered  gladly  about  the  standards,  in  the  hope  that  the 
expedition  would  give  them  either  rich  spoils,  which  were  shared 
with  religious  fidelity,  or  else  fertile  lands  abandoned  by  the  con- 
quered enemy.  The  city  being  surrounded  by  plunderers,  occasions 
were  not  lacking ;  and  each  year,  when  the  corn  was  ripe,  the 
Romans  were  called  upon  to  defend  their  own  harvests,  or  else  to 
carry  off  those  of  the  enemy.  To  the  Aequi,  the  Sabines,  the 
Volsci,  this  predatory  warfare  taught  nothing ;  the  Romans,  a  seri- 
ous and  reflective  people,  learned  continual  lessons  from  it.  As 
they  had  borrowed  from  one  neighboring  nation  its  gods  and  its 
religious  rites,  and  from  another  its  festivals,  its  sacerdotal  colle- 
ges, and  the  insignia  of  its  magistrates,  so  the  Romans  copied  the 
Sabine  sliield  and  the  Samnite  weapons,  and,  making  a  study  of 
the  art  of  war,  they  devised  an  admirable  instrument  of  warfare  : 
namely,  the  legion.     None    of   the    military  organizations    of   anti- 
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quit}',  neither  the  army  of  Sparta  nor  that  of  Athens,  neither  the. 
sacred  battaUon  of  Epaminondas  nor  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  is 
comparable  to  this  flexible  and  vigorous  bod}',  equally  adapted  to 
rapid  movements  and  to  attack  en  masse,  which,  every  night,  in 
an  enemy's  country,  surrounded  itself  by  an  intrenched  camp,  and 
by  day  marched  at  the  rate  of  nearly  four  miles  an  hour,  the 
soldier  carrying  his  weapons,  five  days'  rations,  and  his  intrenching 
tools.  Composed  of  the  very  best  of  the  population,  the  legion 
admitted  neither  the  foreigner,  nor  the  freedman,  nor  the  jirole- 
tarins ;  it  received  pay,  and  therefore  could  make  long  campaigns, 
and  the  standards  were  its  gods  (nr<m«ia  hgionis).  "Some  divinity," 
says  Vegetius,  "gave  the  Romans  the  legion."  But  the  gods  were 
never  so  gracious.  The  same  spirit  which  had  constituted  the 
state  organized  the  military  service :  the  legion  was  the  city  under 
arms.  Two  things  made  its  strength :  it  received  only  vigorous 
men,  trained  in  all  military  exercises,  ready  for  any  kind  of 
labor ;  and  the  noblest  Roman  could  not  fill  any  ofhce  in  the  state 
till  he  had  made  ten  campaigns. 

The  expulsion  of  the  kings  had  cost  Rome  a  third  of  her 
territory  and  all  her  allies.  A  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
of  warfare  was  needed  before  she  could  regain  the  frontiers  that 
she  had  lost.  Very  slowly  then  did  she  recover  herself ;  but  it  is 
a  slow  growth  that  attains  durable  greatness.  In  these  long  wars 
she  acquired  the  military  and  political  virtues  which,  Ikter,  placed 
the  world  at  her  feet. 

The  struggle  against  the  Samnites,  in  which  Italy  lost  her 
liberty,  took  eighty  years  more,  every  year  of  which  was  marked 
by  heroic  devotion  or  cruel  sacrifices  for  the  strengthening  of  dis- 
cipline. This  is  the  period  of  dictators  taken  from  the  plough, 
of  consuls  who  receive  seven  acres  of  land  as  the  recompense  ac- 
companying a  triumph,  and  in  which  tlie  Senate  replies  to  the 
ambassadors  of  victorious  Pyrrhus :  "  Let  him  first  leave  Italy ; 
after  that  we  will  talk  of  negotiations."  This  Senate,  so  haughty 
in  defeat,  after  a  victory  is  the  wisest  of  conquerors.  In  the 
organization  which  Rome  gave  to  the  Italian  peninsula,  is  revealed 
a  political  sagacity  which,  existing  up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Emperors,  held  a  multitude  of  nations  united,  without  regrets, 
under  the  sway  of  a  single  city. 
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We  find  the  reason  in  this :  the  city  of  Rome  possessed  the 
most  difficult  of  all  virtues,  —  moderation  in  victory.  Sparta, 
Athens,  Carthage,  who  never  forgot  their  municipal  pride,  were 
never  anything  more  than  cities ;  Rome,  which  often  forgot  it, 
became  an  emi)ire.  With  the  same  sagacity  that  had  opened  the 
patrician  citadel  to  tlie  plebeians,  she  opened  her  gates  to  the  con- 
quered, and  conferred  her  citizenship  upon  some  of  them,  so  that 
defeat  brought  them  up  to  a  level  with  their  conquerors,  —  a  new 
example  in  that  harsh  world  of  old  days.  But,  also,  she  had  then 
thirty-five  tribes,  extending  from  the  Ciminian  Forest  to  the  centre 
of  Campania,  and  in  this  vast  territory  her  censors  counted  three 
hundred  thousand  citizens  who  were  trained  soldiers.  She  was 
already  the  greatest  power  in  the  West ;  and  this  empire  stood  by 
its  own  strength,  without  an  oppressive  administration  or  burdensome 
taxes. 

To  the  Italians  not  included  in  the  Roman  tribes  she  made,  by 
favors  or  severities,  unequal  conditions,  that  they  might  thus  be 
prevented  from  coming  to  an  understanding  with  one  another  for 
any  concerted  action.  In  order  to  have  around  her  vigilant  sen- 
tinels, and  ramparts  which  must  be  forced  before  she  herself  was 
reached,  she  placed  among  these  Italian  communities  seventy 
colonies  to  watch  and  control  them  {specula  et  projmgnaculuTn) ; 
and  she  connected  these  fortresses  with  one  another  by  military 
roads,  which  her  soldiers,  unwearied  on  the  march,  traversed  with 
great  rapidity.  And  lastly,  inasmuch  as  she  had  in  almost  all 
cases  respected  the  gods,  the  laws,  and  the  municipal  autonomy 
of  these  conquered  peoples,  they  willingly  became  her  allies,  and 
in  cases  of  common  peril  were  ready  to  serve  at  the  side  of  her 
own  legions.  Thus  in  225  B.  c,  when  a  formidable  Gallic  invasion 
threatened  Italy,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  took 
up  arms  to  prevent  it.  No  power  in  the  world  at  that  time  had 
any  such  military  force. 

Bossuet,  who  had  so  little  confidence  in  human  wisdom,  mar- 
vels at  these  results  of  political  sagacity  :  "  Of  all  nations  of 
the  world,"  he  says,  "  the  proudest  and  boldest,  but  withal  the 
most  settled  in  its  counsels,  the  most  constant  to  its  maxims,  the 
most  circumspect,  the  most  laborious,  and,  lastly,  the  most  patient, 
was  the  Roman  people.      Hence  her  army  was  the  best,  and  her 
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policy  the  most  far-seeing,  firm,  and  consistent  that  has  ever  been 
known." 

Pyrrhus  caused  the  Romans  alarm ;  but  he  was  only  an  adven- 
turer, while  the  Romans  were  a  people.  He  ran  incessantly  from 
one  enterprise  to  another,  while  the  Senate  followed  one  design 
persistently ;  between  them  the  game  was  not  played  on  equal 
terms. 

Between  Carthage  and  Rome  it  appeared  to  be  so.  And  yet 
that  queen  of  the  Mediterranean  had  not  been  able  to  complete 
the  subjection  of  Syracuse ;  and  her  empire,  stretching  along  an 
immense  sea-coast,  but  having  very  little  depth,  and  easily  to  be 
cut  at  any  point,  was  a  badly  constructed  state,  and  difficult 
to  defend,  because  to  the  party  divisions  in  the  city  was  added 
the  hatred  of  the  subjects  in  the  provinces.  How  different  from 
Rome,  where  all  classes  were  at  this  time  united  in  one  thought ; 
where  the  conquered  nations  had  been  transformed  into  allies ;  and 
where  the  city  herself,  placed  in  the  centre  of  her  territory,  was 
protected  by  many  concentric  lines  of  fortresses  guarded  by  her 
armed  colonists !  By  a  bold  push,  it  is  true,  the  enemy  once  came 
within  sight  of  her  walls ;  but  the  incident  caused  not  one  de- 
fection among  all  her  partisans.  Within  this  formidable  circle 
Pyrrhus,  and  even  Hannibal  himself,  held  nothing  more  than  the 
space  their  camps  covered  from  day  to  day ;  and  sometimes,  even, 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  encampment  in  all  haste  before 
it  was  completed.  The  strength  of  Rome  was  in  the  geographical 
construction  of  her  empire,  in  tlie  liberal  policy  that  she  followed 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  war  was  ended,  and  in  the  close  bonds 
which  united  all  parts  of  the  state,  —  a  homogeneous  mass  difficult 
to  break,  and  sure,  in  a  collision,  to  destroy  whatever  ventured 
to  dash  against  it. 

Thanks  to  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  Carthage  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  be  victorious ;  and  there  is  not  in  history  a  grander  spectacle 
than  this  duel  between  a  great  man  and  a  great  people.  The 
Roman  tenacity  triumphed  over  the  genius  of  Hannibal.  Carthage, 
the  mercantile  city  without  art,  without  literature,  gathering  in 
the  wealth  of  the  nations  and  giving  them  nothing  in  return,  could 
not,  with  her  mercenaries  serving  her  for  gold,  triumph  over  these 
armies  of   citizens  fighting    for  their  country   and    for    tliemselves. 
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Ought  we  to  regret  this  ?  Carthage  being  destroyed,  there  was 
one  less  trading-house  m  the  world ;  Rome  overthrown  would  have 
been  the  inheritance  of  Greece  wasted,  the  second  classic  civilization 
lost,  and  the  West  for  centuries  abandoned  to  barbarism. 

After  the  Punic  wars,  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  part  of  Asia 
was  but  a  trifle ;  for  Greece  was  depopulated,  and  Asia  had  only 
mvdtitudes,  not  men.  Rome  needed  but  to  touch  with  her  finger 
these  worm-eaten  monarchies,  and  they  fell  in  ruins ;  she  em- 
ployed towards  them,  however,  a  false  and  treacherous  policy  not 
befitting  her  strength,  and  not  necessary  in  the  case.  Macedon 
alone,  behind  its  hills,  made  a  serious  resistance ;  the  country  of 
Alexander  perished  with  honor  at  Pydna ;  and  the  fate  of  Perseus 
and  of  Jugurtha,  the  insolence  of  Roman  triumphs,  the  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Epirotes  sold  as  slaves,  made  kings  tremble  upon 
their  thrones,  and  peoples  behind  the  walls  of  their  cities.  That 
Mithridates  for  a  moment  shook  the  Roman  dominion  in  Asia  and 
in  Greece,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Rome  was  then  expiating  in  a 
civil  war  her  too  brilliant  fortune  and  the  scandalous  excesses  of 
her  proconsuls. 


*    VI.  —  Results  of  the  Conquest  of  the  World  ;  the  Rule 

OF  AN  Oligarchy. 

After  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  of  Macedon,  the  Romans  posse.ssed 
an  empire ;  but  they  no  longer  had  the  manners,  the  religion,  and 
the  institutions  which  had  founded  that  empire.  They  had  become 
enamoured  of  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece  ; 
and  dying  Greece  avenged  herself  for  her  defeat  by  imparting  to 
them  the  corruption  which  had  disgraced  her  old  age. 

In  the  East  —  where  for  centuries  commerce  and  industry  had 
been  heaping  up  enormous  wealth,  which  victory  now  gave  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors  —  the  proconsuls  lost  the  moderation  which 
had  characterized  their  fathers.  Returning  to  Rome  with  the  spoils 
of  the  provinces,  they  displayed  there  a  royal  luxury,  vices  hitherto 
unknown,  and  a  contempt  for  all  that  was  beneath  them.  These 
rough  Romans,  who  had  lived  so  long  without  agitating  any  one  of 
the  great  problems,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  Greek  civilization,. 
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now  set  themselves  to  learn  from  that  philosophy,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment was  accomplishing  a  destructive  work  in  respect  to  the  national 
religions.  It  became  the  fashion  with  the  Roman  noble  to  read 
Ennius,  the  translator  of  Euhemerus,  and  to  applaud  Pacuvius  or  the 
fiery  Lucilius  scoffing  at  the  aruspices  or  at  the  twelve  great  gods. 
The  people  did  not  go  so  far  as  this ;  but  they  went  elsewhere,  — 
namely,  to  the  gods  of  the  East,  who  one  after  another  were  received 
into  Rome,  and  gained  there  a  popularity  fatal  to  the  old  divinities 
of  the  Republic.  Thus  one  of  the  foundations  of  Roman  society 
■crumbled  away;  and  shortly  after  another  was  also  destroyed. 

The  middle  class  of  petty  land-owners,  the  class  which  had  made 
the  strength  of  Rome  and  her  liberty,  wasted  by  so  many  wars,  was 
now  disappearing.  A  fatal  gap,  therefore,  existed  in  the  state 
between  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  pillage  of  the  world  had  given 
royal  wealth,  and  the  poor,  who,  recruited  in  their  numbers  by 
-enfranchised  captives,  had  nothing  left  of  the  early  days,  —  neither 
sentiments,  nor  memories,  nor  habits  of  industry,  and  respect  for  the 
laws.  As  after  Charlemagne's  great  wars  there  were  left  no  free 
men  in  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  but  only  lords  and  vassals  and 
serfs,  so  at  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia, 
there  were  only  nobles  and  clients  and  proletarii,  with  an  immense 
number  of  serfs,  —  a  single  citizen  possessing  twenty  thousand  of 
them.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  history  that  a  middle  class  cannot  exist 
in  states  where  slavery  prevails  to  a  great  extent.  This  class  had 
been  the  ballast  which  held  the  ship  steady ;  it  being  lost,  everything 
became  insecure. 

The  army  had  changed  as  well  as  the  people,  —  not  in  its 
organization,  but  in  its  spirit.  Since  the  soldier  was  obliged  to 
follow  his  general  into  remote  provinces,  and  remain  there  ten  or 
twenty  years,  the  military  service  ceased  to  be  a  patriotic  duty,  and 
became  a  trade ;  instead  of  citizens  in  arms,  there  were  mercenaries. 
And  so  it  becomes  easy  for  those  who  wish  to  overthrow  the  new 
order  to  find  in  the  hungry  crowd  that  fills  the  city  the  tools  of 
sedition ;  and  their  mercenary  legions  gave  the  generals  the  means 
of  throwing  the  state  into  confusion.  In  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  we  see  the  soldiers  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla,  of  Pompey 
and  of  Caesar,  but  no  longer  the  army  of  Rome. 

The    constitution    also    was   modified,    although    it    appeared    to 
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remain  in  its  ancient  form.  The  Senate  had  naturally  taken 
possession  of  the  government  of  this  vast  empire.,  which  could  not 
1)6  ruled  by  a  popular  assembly.  Empowered  to  treat  with  kings 
and  nations,  to  assign  the  command  of  armies  and  provinces,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  tribute  that  conquered  nations  should  pay 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  employed,  the  Senate  held 
as  high  a  position  in  public  estimation  as  in  its  own ;  and  an 
ancient  Roman  jurisconsult  speaks  thus :  "  As  it  was  difficult  to 
assemble  the  people,  of  necessity  the  care  of  the  state  passed  to 
the  Senate,  and  all  which  it  decreed  was  obeyed." 

This  assembly,  which  the  force  of  circumstances  had  rendered  so 
powerful,  became  the  citadel  whence  a  new  nobility,  resulting  from 
the  union  of  the  patriciate  with  the  great  plebeian  families,  domin- 
ated the  state.  The  nobles  had  now  no  longer  to  dread  the  politi- 
cal opposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  the  popular  justice  of  the  comitia ; 
they  filled  all  judicial  positions,  and  they  had  annulled  the  tribune- 
ship  in  causing  themselves  to  be  elected  to  that  office  by  their  clients, 
who  were  now  substituted  in  the  Forum  for  that  middle  class  which 
had  ceased  to  exist.  They  had  thus  invaded  everything,  —  all 
military  and  civil  commands,  access  to  which  they  denied  to  the 
new  men  ;  the  public  lands,  which  the  connivance  of  the  censors 
gave  up  to  them  ;  small  estates,  wrested  by  force  or  bought  at 
trivial  prices  from  their  ruined  owners ;  and  they  were  heaping 
up  those  colossal  fortunes  which  later  they  tortured  their  ingenuity 
to  expend  in  monstrous  amusements  and  an  insane  extravagance 
in  building :  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant. 

Rome  now  found  herself  subjected  to  an  oligarchy,  which  was 
the  third  form  that  the  republican  government  assumed.  The 
history  of  this  new  aristocracy  is  marked  by  the  exactions  of  Verres 
and  Appius;  by  the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  the  slaves,  and  the 
provincials;  by  civil  war,  proscriptions,  and  the  overthrow  of 
private  fortunes ;  and  finally,  as  a  last  disgrace,  it  became  necessary 
to  call  out  all  the  military  strength  of  the  Roman  people  against 
pirates  and  gladiators.  Even  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  early 
Senate  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  community  was  abandoned. 
The  Italians  obtained  citizenship  only  after  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  Cae.sar  two  Italian  regions,  Sicily  and  the 
Transpadane,  had  not  yet  obtained   it. 

vol..  VIM.  23  • 
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Beneath  this  nobility,  whom  Sallust  calls  ''  the  faction  of  the 
great,"  and  above  the  disinherited  crowd,  appeared  an  element  which 
was  entirely  new  at  Rome,  money-handlers.  The  Senate  farmed 
out  the  taxes  and  the  public  works.  Men  who  came  from  shops 
and  counting-houses,  constructors  and  arra^'-contractors,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  equestrian  order  whom  the  Senate  jealously  excluded 
from  public  honors,  formed  themselves  into  companies,  which 
sent  their  agents  throughout  the  provinces  collecting  the  taxes ; 
these  were  the  publicans.  Interfered  with  in  their  speculations  by 
the  civil  war,  this  was  the  class  that  aided  Julius  Caesar  and 
Octavius  in  re-establishing  order  in  the  state,  and  security  in  busi- 
ness transactions. 


VII.  —  The  Gracchi  and  the  new  Popular  Party. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era 
there  existed  no  longer,  to  speak  truly,  a  Roman  republic  or  a 
Roman  people.  Good  and  patriotic  men  strove  to  reconstitute 
both :  to  restore  liberty  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  oligarchy ; 
to  reconstruct  a  middle  class  by  distributing  among  the  poor  the 
public  lands  of  which  the  oligarchy  had  wrongfully  obtained  pos- 
session ;  and  to  heal  the  plague  of  pauperism  by  requiring  land- 
owners to  employ  on  their  estates  free  laborers  instead  of  slaves  : 
and  with  the  Roman  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  state,  all  these 
reforms  were  possible.  To  the  Gracchi  belongs  the  honor  of  at- 
tempting the  regeneration  of  the  people  by  ownership  of  land  and 
by  labor,  without  taking  from  the  rich  anything  which  was  legally 
theirs.  The  two  brothers  were  killed,  their  friends  murdered,  their 
laws  abolished ;  the  peaceful  reform  failed,  and  the  era  of  revolu- 
tions began. 

The  Gracchi  were  not,  however,  demagogues ;  they  belonged 
to  the  best  nobility,  and  for  their  friends  and  advisers  they  had 
had  some  of  the  most  respected  persons  in  the  state.  In  the 
midst  of  the  oligarchy  there  were  —  as  there  have  always  been  in 
England  —  families  who  had  been  for  many  generations  pledged 
to  the  defence  of  the  popular  interests ;  and  there  were  the  ambi- 
tious men,  —  whom  every  age  and   every  nation  produces,  —  who. 
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ilespairing  of  the  attainment  of  their  ends  with  the  support  of 
the  nobles,  sought  advancement  by  the  aid  of  tlie  people.  The 
former,  seeing  the  provincials  oppressed,  the  Italians  dissatisfied,  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  military  strength 
of  Rome  impaired  by  the  lessened  number  of  those  legally  liable 
to  be  called  into  the  service,  feared  not  only  the  loss  of  liberty, 
but  the  loss  of  empire.  The  latter  regarded  this  twofold  danger 
with  anxiety,  perhaps ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  they  desired  to 
play  in  the  state  the  part  which  they  believed  due  to  their  merit, 
and  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  honors  and  the  profits  which  were 
refused  to  them.  The  formation  of  the  oligarchy  had  had,  then, 
as  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  reconstruction  of  a  democratic 
party,  with  nobles  at  its  head  as  leaders ;  and  the  Gracchi,  in 
restoring  to  the  tribuneship  its  early  vigor,  had  shown  what 
weapons  could  be  employed  for  the  new  conflict.  After  their  time 
there  was  always  on  the  tribunes'  bench  an  heir,  if  not  of  their 
political  views,  at  least  of  their  factious  power  to  act  upon  the 
masses  of  the  poor  or  of  the  Italians. 

A  man  who  had  been  a  client  of  the  Metelli,  and  was  later 
the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri,  avenged  the  Gracchi  upon  the  sons 
of  their  mui'derers.  To  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  decimating 
the  nobility,  those  of  Sylla,  who  believed  he  had  destroyed  the 
popular  party,  were  the  reply.  But  the  crowd  cannot  be  killed, 
still  less  can  justice  be  annihilated.  The  dictatorship  of  Sylla, 
his  murders,  his  laws,  could  not  silence  the  question  which  rapa- 
cious men,  and  not  only  they,  but  honest  men  also,  asked  them- 
selves :  Why  should  a  small  minority  of  citizens  enjoy  alone  the 
profits  of  a  conquest  which  all  had  shed  their  blood  to  obtain  ? 
Why  should  consulships  and  praetorships  and  lucrative  govern- 
ments and  triumphs  be  the  hereditary  patrimony  of  certain  houses  ? 
Why,  finally,  should  the  upward  movement,  which,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  state,  had  carried  so  high  the  virtue,  the  courage, 
and  the  sagacity  produced  on  lower  levels,  be  now  arrested  ?  When 
these  ideas  become  topics  of  conversation,  a  revolution  is  at  hand. 
And  it  was  the  more  certain  since  the  feeble  followers  of  Sylla, 
having  retained  of  his  political  spirit  no  trait  except  his  contempt 
for  human  life,  made  no  secret  of  their  resolution  to  make  an  end, 
as  he  had  sought  to  do,  of  the  popular  party  by  nmrder. 
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VIII.  —  Caesak. 

That  which  votes  had  not  been  able  to  do,  the  sword  accom- 
plished ;  the  soldiers  took  the  place  of  the  people,  and  generals 
were  the  successors  of  the  tribunes.  Tliree  of  the  most  famous  of 
these,  kept  in  the  background  by  the  nobility,  or  feeling  them- 
selves insufficiently  recompensed  for  their  services,  made  common 
cause  of  their  displeasure  or  their  ambition  to  overthrow  the  oli- 
garchical government  which,  detested  by  the  people,  had  just  now 
alienated  from  itself  the  equestrian  order  by  refusing  a  needed 
modification  in  the  contracts  subscribed  by  the  publicans.  Caesar, 
elevated  to  the  consulship  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  adversaries  of 
the  party  of  the  nobles,  proposed  laws  of  exti-eme  importance :  to 
the  poor,  a  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  if  these  were  not 
enough,  freeholds  bought  with  the  wealth  taken  from  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes ;  to  the  provincials,  valid  guarantees  of  an  upriglit 
administration  ;  towards  dishonest  officials,  severities  sufficient  to 
intimidate  them ;  and,  as  to  the  publicans,  a  diminution  of  a  third 
in  the  taxes  of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  bad  been  ruined  by 
the  recent  wars.  We  have  here  the  spirit  of  the  Gracchi  ani- 
mating a  man  of  genius.  Three  of  these  measures  were  excellent 
reforms  needed  by  the  peojile  and  by  the  state ;  the  fourth  was  an 
act  perhaps  of  self-interest,  but  also  of  justice.  The  Senate,  not 
unreasonably,  regarded  them  all  as  directed  against  itself,  and 
opposed  them.  The  popular  assembly  voted  them,  and  rewarded 
their  author  by  the  brilliant  but  difficult  mission  of  arresting  a 
formidable  Germanic  invasion  of  Gaul. 

While  Caesar  was  gaining,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
renown  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  generals,  another  of  the  trium- 
.virs,  Crassus,  lost  his  life  through  his  own  folly  in  a  war  with 
the  Parthians ;  and  the  third,  Pompey,  offended  at  the  increasing 
fame  of  the  conqueror,  went  over  to  the  oligarchy.  The  situation 
was  simplified,  the  contest  being  now  not  so  much  between  two 
parties  as  between  two  men  :  Pompey  becoming  the  head  of  the 
facti(jn  of  the   nobles,  and  Caesar   remaining  the   representative  of 
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the  popular  interests ;  and  both,  for  very  different  reasons,  resolved 
to  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  state. 

The  one,  remarkable  for  his  vanity,  having  no  other  political 
idea  than  his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  had  served  all  parties ; 
and  after  having  aided  in  destroying  the  aristocratic  constitution 
established  by  Sylla,  he  now  returned  to  those  whom  he  had  dis- 
armed. To  display  in  Rome  the  toga  of  the  triumph  sufficed 
to  this  barren  pride.  The  other,  no  less  ambitious,  but  with  a 
nobler  ambition,  sought  supreme  authority  in  order  to  rule,  and 
also  in  order  to  act.  He  perceived  that  a  centurj-  of  civil  wars 
and  murders  had  brought  about  an  extreme  need  of  repose  and 
security.  The  people  being  unable  to  govern  in  their  cornitia  this^ 
vast  empire,  and  the  oligarchy  governing  it  badly,  there  remained 
but  one  solution  of  the  problem  ;  namely,  a  republican  monarchy, 
whose  head  should  bring  back  the  policy  of  the  early  tribunes  for 
the  protection  of  the  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  early  Senate- 
for  the  progressive  conversion  of  Roman  subjects  into  Roman  citi- 
zens. Like  all  solutions,  this  had  its  dangers ;  but  with  existing- 
circumstances  it  was  the  best.  So  Tacitus  judged,  and  our  judgment 
agrees  with  his. 

In  the  faction  of  the  great  were  men  whom  we  respect  to  this 
day  for  their  character,  their  virtues,  or  their  talent ;  but  the  prime 
quality  of  statesmanship  is  sagacity,  not  virtue  nor  eloquence :  these 
indeed  give  the  public  man  more  authority ;  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily  give  him  a  comprehension  of  the  true  needs  of  the  state. 
The  oligarchy  which  could  neither  direct  its  own  course  nor  that 
of  the  state,  expiated  its  errors  at  Pharsalia ;  and  with  it  fell  that 
government  which,  under  the  deceitful  words,  '■  the  republic  "  and 
"  liberty,"  proposed  that  Rome  and  the  whole  world  should  remain 
in  the  possession  of  a  hundred  families. 

Rome  abdicated  into  the  hands  of  Caesar ;  the  people  and  the 
Senate  gave  up  to  him  all  their  authority,  and  by  this  concentra- 
tion the  interests  of  the  governed  and  those  of  the  governing  came 
at  last  to  be  identified.  But  civil  war  and  assasshiation  left  little 
time  to  the  dictator  to  execute  the  reforms  which  he  planned. 
The  few  of  these  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  are,  however, 
significant. 

To  the  poor  of  Rome  whom  the  civil  wars  had  thrown  out  of 
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employment  he  gives  a  year's  liouse-rent ;  to  eighty  thousand  of 
them  he  distributes  lands  ;  for  those  who  remain  in  the  city  he 
regulates  the  annona ;  and  he  renews  the  obligation  imposed  by  his 
consular  law  of  employing  at  least  one  third  of  free  laborers. 

To  the  provincials  he  opens  the  Senate,  the  equestrian  order, 
and  citizenship ;  and  the  jus  civitatis,  which  raises  the  subject  to 
a  level  with  those  who  have  conquered  him,  is  now  so  widely 
extended  that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  citizens  has  been 
increased  tenfold.^  When  the  state  had  but  a  small  number  of 
•citizens  and  millions  of  subjects,  it  was  like  a  pyramid  placed  upon 
its  apex;  now  the  pyramid  stands  upon  its  broad  base,  which  the 
Empire  was  to  make  still  broader. 

The  citizens  can  defend  themselves  by  the  cry,  Civis  Bomanus 
■sum,  and  they  have  the  right  of  appeal ;  but  the  subjects  are  des- 
titute of  these  advantages.  To  protect  them  against  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  judges,  Caesar  causes  a  codification  of  the  praetorian 
-edicts  to  be  begun ;  and  he  pays  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  cease  to  pay  themselves. 

To  what  causes  shall  be  attributed  the  success  of  Caesar  ?  To 
his  personal  merits,  doubtless,  to  the  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  and  to 
the  universal  lassitude  of  the  time ;  but  it  was  still  more  due  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  oligarchic  government,  most  faithfully  repre- 
sented at  the  moment  by  that  Bibulus,  colleague  of  Caesar,  who 
sat,  the  whole  year,  silent  in  his  curule  chair,  as  if,  like  the  ancient 
■consuls,  he  were  waiting  there  till  the  Gauls  should  come. 


IX.  —  Augustus. 

Like  the  Gracchi,  Caesar  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  state  relapsed  into  fourteen  years  of  the  most  frightful 
disorder.  Augustus,  with  less  genius  and  more  suppleness,  reduced 
the  distracted  world  to  peace.  He  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the 
republican  authority,  but  he  allowed  almost  all  the  republican  offices 

'  4,00.'t,000  in  the  year  28  B.  c,  in  place  of  450,000  forty-two  years  earlier.  The  number 
is  given  as  900,000  by  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of  Livy,  that  of  Heidelberg;  if  this  be 
authentic  (cf.  Mommsen,  op.  Rorghcsi,  (Euvres  epiff.  iv.  9),  it  wonlil  indicate  an  increase 
iniich  less  remarkable,  but  still  sullicient  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  imperial  government 
ta  increase  the  number  of  citizens. 
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to  remain ;  so  that  to  the  superficial  observer  it  seemed  only  that 
Rome  had  one  magistrate  more.  "  Tlie  world,  wearied  with  civil 
disorder,"  says  Tacitus,  ''  accepted  Augustus  as  master,  and  the 
provinces  liailed  with  acclamation  the  fall  of  a  feeble  government 
that  could  repress  neither  its  rapacious  magistrates  nor  its  insolent 
nobles."  Augustus  shared  the  provinces  with  the  Senate ;  but  the 
Senate  had  not  a  single  soldier  in  all  its  provinces,  while  in 
those  of  the  imperator  was  established  a  permanent  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  A  treasury  replenished  by  new  taxes,  and 
of  which  Augustus  held  the  key,  secured  to  the  soldier  his  regu- 
lar pay,  and  to  the  veteran  the  advantages  promised  him.  This 
army,  in  garrison  along  the  frontiers,  protected  the  Empire  against 
the  Barbarians,  and  the  Emperor  against  conspiracies,  until  the  day 
came  when  the  soldiers  themselves  were  conspirators. 

At  Rome  this  master  of  twenty-five  legions  lived  like  a  private 
citizen,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  desire  than  to  restore  order 
in  all  things,  —  in  ranks,  conditions,  dress ;  he  even  sought  to  re- 
establish it  in  morals  and  in  religion,  though  not  himself  a  model 
in  respect  to  either.  This  perpetual  tribune,  who  pacifies  eloquence 
and  makes  the  Forum  a  desert,  desires  to  have  a  community  decent 
in  its  behavior,  and  subjected  to  a  severe  hierarchy.  He  classifies 
and  divides.  He  reconstructs  a  senatorial  nobility,  for  whom  are 
reserved  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  an  equestrian  order,  which  he 
separates  into  two  classes,  —  the  sons  of  senators  and  heirs  of  their 
fathers'  honors,  and  the  mere  knights  of  the  gold  ring,  who  fill  the 
judicial  offices.  The  plebs  has  its  nobles  and  its  serfs :  those  who 
possess  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces  {ducenarii)  compose  a  fourth 
decuria  of  judges,  and  occupy-  the  countless  quartenarian  positions ; 
those  destitute  of  that  amount  of  money  are  recipients  of  public 
alms,  and  are  relegated  on  festivals  to  the  last  seats  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. Money  determines  a  man's  condition ;  a  fixed  census  makes 
a  man  senator,  knight,  or  ducenarius.  Even  where  there  can  be 
no  question  of  fortune,  Augustus  established  distinction  in  civil 
rights ;  for  instance,  in  enfranchisements,  and  in  the  penal  law, 
which  places  in  different  categories  "  the  man  of  naught  "  and  those 
who  are  honestiores  because  they  have  wealth.  Urdinavit,  says 
the  biographer  of  Augustus  :  this  is  tlie  whole  political  system  of 
this  revolutionist  turned  conservator  since  his  own  fortune  is  made, 
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who  gives  back  to  Roman  society  the  aristocratic  character  which 
the  late  storms  seemed  to  have  taken  from  it.  One  oi"  his  juris- 
consults wrote :  "  The  poor  man  (liumilior)  cannot  be  admitted  to 
testify  against  the  rich." 

The  successor  of  Julius  Caesar  had  then  no  affection  for  those 
whom  his  favorite  poet  calls  ignohile  vulgus ;  at  the  same  time  he 
retained  an  institution  which  had  been  created  by  the  Gracchi,  was 
developed  by  Cato,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  regu- 
lated by  Caesar,  and  of  which  we  find  traces  in  certain  customs  of 
the  patrician  Senate.  In  early  days  the  patron  was  obliged  to 
give  his  clients  a  small  portion  of  land  ;  Augustus,  now  the  gen- 
eral patron,  gave  to  his  a  morsel  of  bread.  Even  the  oligarchy 
itself  had  not  refused  this  to  the  poor. 

However  little  claim  the  proletariat  of  the  city  had  to  be 
called  the  Roman  people,  it  had  inherited  the  popular  right  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  provin- 
cial territory  having  "become  Roman  property,  the  subject  provin- 
cials had  retained  the  use  of  it  only  on  condition  of  paying 
taxes  in  money  and  in  kind.  They  furnished  gold  for  the  pub- 
lic expenses,  and  they  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  harvests  to 
feed  the  army,  the  officers  of  government,  the  imperial  household, 
and  the  population  of  the  city.  Every  citizen  resident  in  Rome 
had  a  right  to  share  in  the  distributions,  and  even  consuls  had 
been  seen  to  accept  their  portion  of  the  annonary  corn.  This  insti- 
tution shared  in  the  general  reorganization  which  took  place  under 
Augustus,  and  the  number  of  recipients  was  fixed  at  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  vacancies  made  by  death  to  be  filled  from  the  list 
of  applicants  who  had  had  their  names  inscribed  for  the  purpose. 
The  monthly  ration  of  five  mod'd  (about  one  and  one  sixth  bush- 
els) could  no  more  feed  a  family  living  in  idleness  than  can 
the  three  francs  a  month  which  is  given  in  Paris  as  out-door 
relief. 

Another  duty  of  the  Roman  magistrates  had  been  the  celebra- 
tion of  games,  which  in  their  origin  were  religious  festivals ;  they 
were  promised  to  the  gods  in  return  for  a  victory,  and  the  statues 
of  the  divinities  were  carried  into  the  circus  on  the  principle  that, 
having  fought  for  Rome,  like  the  Dioscuri  at  Lake  Regillus,  and 
endured  the  hardship,  they  deserved  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
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tion.  Combats  of  gladiators  had  also  had  the  character  of  a  reli- 
gious ceremony;  this  rite,  originally  performed  at  the  tomb,  was 
designed  to  appease  the  Manes  ''who  love  blood."  These  festivals 
Augustus  retained.  In  fulfilling  obligations  which  were  a  legacy 
from  the  Republic,  and  not  the  price  paid  for  a  necessary  usur- 
pation, he  by  no  means  made  a  bargain,  as  has  been  asserted,  with 
a  Caesarian  demagogy,  —  the  Empire  in  exchange  for  bread  and 
games;  after  the  battle  of  Actium  the  people  had  no  other  share 
in  politics  than  that  of  dragging  to  the  Gemoniae  the  victims  of 
the  law  or  of    imperial  caprice. 

But  these  games  and  these  distributions  had  disastrous  conse- 
quences.  The  state  charity  of  the  aniiona,  while  costing  far  less 
than  our  public  charities,  made  a  population  of  beggars  whom  the 
rich  despised ;  the  games  delighted  their  idleness  without  awaken- 
ing any  religious  sentiments,  and  the  gladiatorial  combats  stimu- 
lated their  native  ferocity.  Juvenal  was  then  in  part  right  with 
his  accusing  cry :  Panem  et  circenses !  If  the  populace  had  not 
been  habituated  to  these  sanguinary  amusements,  which  the  Greeks, 
with  their  refined  nature,  never  adopted ;  if  they  had  not  seen 
so  many  thousands  of  captives  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  —  they  would 
not  have  been  so  ready  with  their  cry :  "  The  Christians  to  the 
lions ! " 

In  the  provinces  Augustus  followed  the  prudent  policy  of  the 
republican  Senate  and  of  his  adoptive  father :  to  the  subjects  of 
Rome,  justice ;  and  to  the  privileged  peoples,  a  respect  for  their 
rights.  These  latter  were  the  residents  in  the  allied  or  the  free 
cities  in  the  Roman  or  Latin  colonies,  and  in  the  municipia  lately 
organized  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  all  those  countries  where  mu- 
nicipal life  had  been  hitherto  unknown ;  and  they  had  the  necessary 
rights.  —  namely,  a  senate,  a  popular  assembly,  elections,  the  duum- 
viral  jurisdiction,  the  care  of  preserving  order  in  their  territor}', 
and  also  their  local  laws,  except  where  they  had  copied  those  which 
Caesar  had  prepared  for  Italy.  Augustus  added  strength  to  this 
great  municipal  sy.stera  by  two  innovations,  —  one  very  singular, 
the  other  very  judicious,  and  both  accomplished  by  aid  of  the  old 
ideas  which  existed  ever3w]iere.  Above  the  local  religions,  with 
which  he  did  not  interfere,  he  established  a  state  religion,  that  of 
Rome  and  the  Augusti,  which  appeared  to  the  peoples  themselves 
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a  natural  consequence  of  the  Avorship  of  Genii ;  then,  making 
general  a  custom  dear  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  earlier  times  practised 
by  the  Italians,  he  authorized  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  freely 
elected  by  their  fellow-citizens,  to  meet  annually  in  provincial 
assemblies ;  and  these  assemblies  were  empowered  to  send  to  the 
Emperor  any  complaints  made  by  the  province  against  their  gov- 
ernor. Tliis  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  placing  the  successors  of 
the  Republican  proconsuls  under  the  censorship  of  the  subjects. 

If  we  add  to  this  measure  of  protection  the  defence  which 
later  will  be  furnished  to  the  cities  by  their  syndicus,  or  municipal 
advocate,  and  by  the  defensor  civitatis,  it  will  become  apparent 
that  the  patronage  of  the  weak  was  an  old  Roman  custom  which, 
under  different  forms,  recurs  in  her  history  from  the  day  when 
Rome  first  had  subjects,  to  that  when  she  ceased  to  have  them. 

Observe,  further,  that  Augustus  laid  upon  the  citizens,  and  not 
upon  the  provincials,  the  taxes  recently  established  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army ;  and  also  that  tlie  military  roads  which  he 
laid  out  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  effected,  for  traffic  and  for 
the  general  prosperity,  a  revolution  analogous  to  that  effected  by 
railways  in  our  own  day. 

From  all  these  measures  there  resulted  for  the  world  a  long- 
continued  prosperity ;  and  in  the  cities  —  which  remained,  as  to 
their  interior  administration,  true  republics  —  men  were  trained 
who,  after  being  the  Emperor's  best  lieutenants,  became  themselves 
Emperors,  under  the  name  of  the  Antonines. 

The  most  illustrious  city  in  the  Empire  had  not  these  liberties. 
Satisfied  with  her  incomparable  grandeur,  Rome  never  claimed  that 
municipal  senate  which  the  humblest  towns  possessed  ;  and  to  the 
latest  day  of  the  Empire  she  remained  subject  to  an  exceptional 
rule. 

The  administration  of  Augustus,  wi.se  and  paternal  in  a  degree, 
secured  to  him  a  peaceful  reign  of  forty-four  years.  What,  how- 
over,  were  the  guarantees  for  the  future  ?  The  Republic  had  had 
only  a  municipal  constitution ;  the  Empire  should  now  have  been 
constituted  as  a  state.  Augustus  was  not  entirely  blind  to  this 
jM'oblem,  and  he  strove  to  solve  it ;  but  the  difference  of  con- 
dition established  by  him,  and  his  rigorous  classification  of  indi- 
viduals,  succeeded   no    better  than    did   the  state   religion  and  the 
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provincial  assemblies  in  forming  a  true  state.  His  monarchy  re- 
mained an  assemblage  of  cities  subject  to  the  same  authority,  with- 
out being  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  In  tlie  early  days  there 
had  been  a  Roman  people :  the  Empire  had  no  such  population  ; 
and  without  a  people  united  by  hereditary  memories  and  affections, 
patriotism  cannot  exist.  The  men  who  were  still  called  Romans 
were  often  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  each  for  his  own  municipium ; 
but  they  made  none  for  the  state. 

The  permanent  army  was  a  successful  conception ;  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  it  victoriously  arrested  the  Barbarians.  But 
in  requiring  twenty  years  of  service,  and  often  more  than  that, 
Augustus  rendered  the  annual  recruitment  so  small  that  the  popu- 
lation became  disused  to  weapons ;  after  the  disaster  of  Varus  no 
man  in  Italy  was  willing  to  enlist.  On  the  other  hand,  soldier.-^ 
constantly  kept  together  in  camps  where  tliey  could  see  their  own 
strength  and  could  come  t(j  an  understanding  among  themselves, 
became  aware  that  the  Emperor  and  the  public  treasury  were  at 
their  mercy.  Accordingly,  we  find  almost  as  many  seditions  in  the 
army  as  accessions  of  Emperors.  In  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
out  of  forty-nine  Caesars,  thirty-one  were  assassinated,  —  not  to 
speak  of  "  the  Thirty  Tyrants."  Avho,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  came  to  a  violent  death.  So  many  murders  prove  that  the 
imperial  constitution  was  unfortunate  not  only  for  the  Emperor  who 
was  assassinated,  but  also  for  the  Empire  which  suffered  a  shock. 
For  a  monarchy,  monarchical  habits  and  institutions  are  needful. 
These  Rome  had  not ;  and  since  the  Republic  seemed  to  be  pre- 
served, men  still  spoke  of  liberty :  some  believed  in  it  and  sought 
it  poniard  in  hand.  One  man  alone,  without  court,  without  priests, 
•without  a  nobility,  destitute  of  everything  which  could  protect  him 
by  standing  between  liim  and  the  nation,  was  master  of  the 
world ;  he  was  surrounded  by  dangers :  assiduae  in  eum  conjura- 
tiones.  He  relied  upon  the  legions  for  protection ;  and  as,  in 
memory  of  the  gifts  that  the  Republican  generals  were  wont  to 
make  to  their  soldiers  on  occasion  of  triumphs,  each  newly  pro- 
claimed Emperor  emptied  the  treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diery, the  latter  multiplied  vacancies  of  the  throne,  in  order  iu 
multiply  "gifts  of  happy  accession." 

To   conclude :    the    new    constitution    h;id    in    reality    no   other 
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principle  than  the  Emperor's  will ;  so  that  in  a  country  where  there 
were  no  great  political  bodies  capable  of  imposing  a  certain  discretion 
upon  the  ruler,  the  Empire  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  philosoplier  or 
tlie  madman,  of  the  able  general  or  of  the  cruel  and  capricious 
l)oy  whom  a  barrack-riot  or  an  unfortunate  hereditary  succession  liad 
raised  to  power.  The  lex  Regia  and  the  definition  of  the  imperial 
authority  given  by  Seneca  are  a  complete  formula  of  Oriental 
despotism.  This  rerjime  slowly  freed  itself  from  the  republican 
exteriors  under  which  Augustus  had  concealed  it ;  and  before  it 
disappeared  it  was  destined  to  give  to  the  world  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  an  empire  of  a  hundred  million  men,  armed  upon  its  fron- 
tiers, and  governed  in  its  interior  without  one  soldier,  —  a  marvel 
due  doubtless  to  the  impossibility  of  a  successful  revolt,  but  also 
and  especially  due  to  the  gratitude  of  its  subjects  towards  a  govern- 
ment which,  in  general,  exercised  at  that  time  only  a  broad  and 
salutary  protection,  without  interfering  vexatiously  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  interests. 


X.  —  The  Decline. 

Rome  had  its  detestable  tyrants,  like  Caligula,  Nero,  Caracalla, 
Elagabalus,  whose  vices  and  cruelties  can  only  be  likened  to 
the  sanguinary  orgies  of  certain  Asiatic  courts ;  but  it  had  also 
its  good  Emperors,  who  threw  a  new  lustre  upon  the  state  and 
retarded  its  decline.  At  first  the  Emperor  governed,  he  did  not 
administer ;  and  the  flourishing  municipal  system  brought  forward 
men  of  talent  and  experience,  of  whom  the  Empire  had  need  to 
direct  its  great  affairs.  After  the  first  Flavii,  exhausted  Italy 
never  again  furnished  an  emperor ;  and  the  reign  of  the  provincials 
began. 

These  heirs  of  Augustus,  born  far  away  from  the  old  Saturnian 
land,  are,  first,  the  famous  Antonines,  natives  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul, 
and  then,  the  African,  Septimius  Severus.  Recently  called  to  the 
Roman  life,  these  provinces  had  eml)raced  it  with  so  much  ardor 
that  they  had  already  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  orators,  poets, 
and  philosophers ;  and  they  have  preserved  —  the  ineffaceable 
stamp  set  upon  them  by  the  genius  of  Rome  —  the  most  numerous 
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and  most  beautiful  ruins  of  Roman  work  that  can  be  found  outside 
of  Italy.  The  reigns  of  these  monarchs  make  the  brilliant  period 
of  the  Empire,  and  humanity  has  never  known  one  more  prosperous. 
Charity  to  the  poor,  so  little  known  in  ancient  states,  entered  even 
into  the  administration  of  the  state :  the  great  alimentary  institution 
of  Trajan  was  a  noble  effort  of  public  benevolence  that  many  cities 
and  private  individuals  imitated.  At  that  period  the  Emperors 
were  the  servants  of  the  country  which  in  the  fourth  century 
became  the  servant  of  its  Emperors.  They  maintained  discipline 
in  the  army,  liberty  in  the  cities,  justice  in  the  administration; 
and  they  held  the  Barbarians  in  awe  of  a  dominion  which  seemed 
unassailable.  Their  jurisconsults  were  called  '"  the  priests  of  justice," 
and  the  Senate  was  recruited  by  all  the  distinguished  ability  that 
appeared  in  the  cities,  in  public  office,  and  in  the  legions.  Hence 
at  the  thought  of  a  different  fortune  Tacitus  is  filled  with  terror : 
"  If  \he  Romans  should  disappear  from  the  earth,  —  may  the  gods 
avert  this  misfortune !  —  what  else  would  be  seen  henceforth  but 
universal  war  among  the  nations  ? "  And  this  was,  in  fact,  what 
followed  when  the  colossus  fell. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  untoward  circumstances 
caused  the  imperial  dignity  to  pass  to  men  born  in  countries  of 
the  old  civilization  or  of  coarse  barbarism,  —  to  Syrians,  corrupt 
or  effeminate,  to  a  Goth,  and  even  to  the  son  of  an  Arab  robber. 
With  them  began,  in  the  political  order,  convulsions  which  threatened 
the  Empire  with  approaching  dissolution,  and,  in  the  religious  order, 
the  invasion  of  Oriental  cults  which  changed  the  soul  of  the  Roman 
world.  After  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  rude  soldiers  from  the  warlike 
i-egions  of  Illyricum  appeared  to  restore  to  the  state  its  early  vigor. 
But  it  was  a  world  of  ruins,  —  ruins  of  cities  and  of  countries ; 
ruin  of  the  human  mind  also,  which  is  enfeebled  or  perverted ! 
Why  was  it  impossible  for  brave  and  strong  rulers,  like  Claudius, 
Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  to  arrest  the  decline  of 
the  state  ?  It  was  because  a  silent  revolution,  whose  germ  lay  in 
the  constitution  of  Augustus,  had  developed  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  vitiating  all  its  organs. 

The  Emperor  was  no  longer  the  magistrate  who  lived  like  other 
citizens,  who  had  his  friends,  and  went  to  dine  where  he  was  asked, 
unattended  by  any  guard  ;  who  wore  woollen  stuffs  that  his  wife  and 
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his  daughter  had  woven ;  and  whose  dwelling  was  distinguished  in 
no  way  except  by  laurel-branches  over  the  door.  His  palace  is  now^ 
a  city  ;  his  attire  is  of  silk,  with  precious  stones  and  gold ;  his 
servants  are  an  army ;  and  men  approach  him  only  with  adoration 
of  his  tremendous  majesty.  This  man,  in  favor  of  whom  the 
people,  the  Senate,  and  the  gods  have  abdicated,  is  an  Oriental 
monarch  :  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes ;  and,  in  turn,  he  abdicates  in 
favor  of  the  courtiers  and  eunuchs  who  hide  the  Empire  from  him. 
direct  his  will,  and  reduce  all  his  policy  to  the  demanding  every 
day  new  resources  from  his  subjects  for  expenses  which  daily  grow 
greater. 

The  Senate  —  at  first  the  high  council  of  the  Empire,  and  an 
incomparable  school  of  statesmanship,  but  too  numerous  a  body  and 
too  unsafe  for  all  questions  to  be  submitted  to  it  —  had  ceased,  from 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  pivot  of  the  state.  This  part  was  now  played  by  the 
Emperor's  council,  which  later  became  the  imperial  consistory ;  and 
the  senators,  excluded  from  the  army,  and  later  from  all  active 
functions,  had  now  only  a  show  of  authority,  without  its  substance. 

While  this  assembly  which  had  conquered  the  world  was  slowly 
sinking  into  darkness  and  silence,  the  imperial  admini-stration  day 
by  day  developed  and  invaded  everything. 

At  the  beginning  the  Empire  had  had  but  a  very  few  function- 
aries ;  and  although  in  the  tributary  cities  nothing  was  done 
except  by  the  governor's  will,  the  privileged  cities,  of  which  there 
were  a  very  large  number,  conducted  their  affairs  with  complete 
freedom.  But,  obeying  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  absolute  power, 
the  government  found  itself  led  to  look  closely  into  matters  in 
which  at  first  it  had  taken  only  a  remote  interest.  Assuming  that 
it  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  its  subjects  better  than  the  par- 
ties interested  could  do,  it  multiplied  its  agents,  it  increased  their 
powers,  favored  as  it  was  in  its  involuntary  encroachments  by  the 
movement  of  concentration  which  had  spread  from  Rome  through- 
out the  provinces.  Under  tlie  influence  of  the  imperial  officers,  but 
with  the  imconscious  assistance  of  the  populations  themselves,  — 
especially  of  their  more  important  men,  who  aimed  at  constituting 
an  urban  nobility  as  Rome  had  constituted  an  imperial  nobility, — 
the  municipal  system  of  the  first  century  was  greatly  altered. 
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Very  ancient  customs  required  that  the  service  of  officials  should 
be  gratuitous.  When  the  cities,  favored  by  the  increasing  security 
and  the  general  prosperity,  sought  to  adorn  themselves ;  when  they 
built  aqueducts,  thermae,  circuses,  and  aniphitheatres  ;  when  they, 
finally,  assumed  a  really  metropolitan  character,  having  each  an 
extensive  territory  to  govern,  the  citizens  strove  among  themselves 
for  the  titles  of  decurion  and  duumvir,  which  might  lead  to  greater 
honors ;  and  it  was  the  money  offered,  the  statues  promised,  the 
games  and  festivals  given,  which  decided  the  elections.  The  rich 
alone  could  make  these  sacrifices,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
heavy  financial  responsibilities  which  the  magistrate  incurred  in  his 
administration.  The  aristocratic  character  of  Roman  society  grew 
therefore  every  day  more  and  more  marked  in  the  provinces. 
Manners  and  institutions  alike  led  to  it ;  and  in  the  cities,  as  in 
Rome,  the  people  at  last  came  to  be  of  no  importance  whatever. 
By  degrees  the  ancient  liberties  disappeared  ;  the  public  assembly 
and  the  elections  fell  almost  everywhere  into  desuetude ;  the  curia, 
kept  full  by  cooptatio,  appointed  the  duumvirs ;  the  condition  of 
the  curiales  became  in  fact  hereditary,  and  the  poor  man  was  slmt 
up  within  his  humble  condition  by  the  civil  law,  which  debarred 
him  from  municipal  honors,  and  by  the  penal  law,  which  laid  upon 
him  penalties  from  which  the  rich  were  exempt.  Although  the 
edict  of  Caracalla  seemed  to  establish  equality  among  all  the 
Romans,  the  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire 
continued  to  form  the  class  of  Immiliores,  whom  their  despised  con- 
dition prepared  for  every  form  of  servitude,  —  that  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body. 

But  some  of  those  who  paid  heavily  for  municipal  honors  knew 
how  to  secure  for  themselves  compensation.  The  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up  in  Rome  when  the  oligarchy  had  held  sway  were  re- 
peated in  the  cities ;  the  Empire  had  many  a  municipal  Verres,  — 
as  had  the  French  communes  of  the  mediaeval  period  and  the  free 
cities,  and  as  Ireland  still  had  not  long  ago.  Some  committed 
breaches  of  trust,  others  allowed  themselves  indemnities  out  of  the 
public  funds,  notwithstanding  the  absolutely  gratuitous  character 
of  their  functions ;  and  this  usage  began  very  early,  for  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  Genetiva  Julia,  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 
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This  nrban  nobility  —  separated  from  the  people  by  its  wealth, 
its  privileges,  and  its  pride  —  gave  occasion,  by  its  bad  administra- 
tion, for  the  constantly  increasing  interference  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  the  affairs  of  the  cities.  As  early  as  the  Antonines, 
curators  had  been  appointed  for  certain  cities  to  restore  order  in 
their  wasted  finances ;  the  municipal  jurisdiction  was  restrained  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  administration  of  justice  from  the 
influence  of  local  passions ;  taxes  could  be  instituted  and  public 
works  executed  only  with  the  consent  of  the  imperial  lieutenant ;  and 
Appointments  and  decisions  of  the  curia  were  annulled  if  they  were 
disj^leasing  to  the  governor  {amhitiosa  decreta).  In  place  of  the 
proud  language  of  the  lex  Genetiva  Julia,  permitting  the  decurions 
to  call  out  the  citizens  in  arms  to  maintain  order  within  the  terri- 
tory, under  the  command  of  a  duumvir  invested  with  the  powers  of 
the  legionary  tribune  of  Rome,  the  Code  of  Justinian  contains  regu- 
lations obliging  the  curia  to  submit  the  appointment  of  the  irenarcha 
(the  guardian  of  the  public  peace)  to  the  approbation  —  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  choice  —  of  the  imperial  magistrate.  The  disorder  that  arose 
from  liberty  had  rendered  an  administrative  guardianship  necessary ; 
and  this  latter,  exaggerating  its  proper  function,  changed  the  once 
living  city  into  a  body  without  a  soul.  It  was  not  until  the  Empire 
fell,  and  all  this  administrative  interference  came  to  an  end.  that 
the  municipal  system  —  like  a  robust  trunk  Avhich,  after  the  wliirl- 
wind,  puts  forth  new  branches  —  recovered  in  many  parts  of  Italy 
and  France  its  early  vigor. 

The  cities  where  the  forum  had  been  reduced  to  peace,  and  the 
senate  was  docile,  appeared  to  the  central  authority  susceptible  of 
being  usefully  employed  to  perform  a  function  of  the  state.  The 
curiales,  whose  duty  it  already  was  to  have  charge  of  public  works, 
of  the  supplies  for  the  imperial  post,  of  the  collecting  of  the 
annona,  or  tax  in  kind,  and  even  of  the  levying  of  recruits  when 
the  government  called  for  them,  were  further  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  the  land-tax,  payable  in  money,  with  the  threatening 
condition  attached  tliat  any  deficiency  which  might  occur  must  be 
made  up  from  their  private  means.  To  these  state  services  were 
added  those  which  the  city  imposed.  —  namely,  the  administration 
of  its  financial  affairs;  the  repair  of  its  public  buildings,  bridges, 
and  roads ;  the  celebration  of  games  and  festivals ;  the  purchase  of 
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the  corn  and  oil  required  by  the  city,  and  the  superintendence  of 
their  distribution  at  the  price  paid  or  at  a  lower  price ;  the  pro- 
viding of  lodging  for  the  imperial  magistrates,  and  for  troops  who 
passed  through  the  city ;  the  defence  of  the  municipal  interests  in 
rourt  or  before  the  Emperor  (which  latter  case  involved  a  long 
and  difficult  journey) :  in  a  word,  the  innumerable  obligations  com- 
prised under  the  terms  mune.ra  licrsonanim,  which  were  to  be  ful- 
filled in  person,  and  miinera  patiivionii,  which  comprised  expenses 
in  some  cases  very  large.  This  long  enumeration  proves  that  all 
the  social  vitality  of  the  Empire  was  in  the  local  senates.  Hence, 
two  consequences,  —  occurring,  one  in  the  Early  Empire,  the  other 
in  the  fourth  century :  when  these  senates  are  in  good  condition, 
everything  prospers  ;  when  they  are  hampered  and  in  distress, 
everything  suffers. 

The  Empire  suffered  in  two  wajs  from  the  discomfort  which 
its  own  demands  caused,  —  as  the  cities  grew  poor,  the  general 
wealth  also  diminished ;  and  from  the  day  when  the  curiales  had 
to  guarantee  the  larger  part  of  the  Emperor's  revenues,  they  be- 
came the  objects  of  his  incessant  solicitude.  The  Theodosian  Code 
alone  contains,  under  the  head  de  Decurionihus,  a  hundred  and 
ninety-two  decisions,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  compel  every  man 
who  has  wealth  to  enter  the  curia,  and  to  prevent  him  from  leav- 
ing it.  The  curialis  was  chained  to  his  position.  He  could  not 
become  a  soldier  or  a  priest,  except  on  condition  of  relinquishing 
his  property  to  the  curia.  He  was  also  forbidden  to  become  a 
member  of  the  imperial  administration ;  and  a  law  at  last  prohib- 
ited him  even  from  entering  the  Senate  of  Rome  or  that  of  Con- 
stantinople. From  all  these  measures  it  resulted  that  the  upward 
movement  which  in  the  first  two  centuries  invigorated  with  new 
blood  the  devitalized  stock  of  the  governing  class,  came  to  an  end ; 
public  offices  were  no  longer  filled  by  men  well  trained  for  such 
duties,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  administration  was  lowered. 
The  history  of  the  Empire  thus  repeats  that  of  the  Republic : 
after  the  Licinian  laws,  —  the  accession  to  power  of  the  ple- 
beians and  the  grandeur  of  Rome ;  after  the  first  Emperors,  — 
the  accession  of  the  provincials  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire ; 
then,  the  former  crowded  back  into  obscurity  by  the  consular  oli- 
garchy, and  the  latter  by  fiscal  tyranny.     But    at  the  end  of    the 
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first  of  these  two  periods  Caesar  came;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
came  the  Barbarians. 

Diocletian  and  Constantine  did  not  effect  a  political  revolution  ; 
the  changes  which  they  made  were  great  administrative  measures. 
They  co-ordinated  the  institutions  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
them,  added  to  these  a  few  others,  and  gave  the  imperial  monarchy 
its  final  form,  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  characterized  by  weak- 
ness and  cruelty,  —  a  not  unusual  combination ;  and  Rome,  which 
had  begun  with  the  mildest  penal  legislation,  ended  by  having  the 
most  severe.' 

The  new  government,  like  the  old,  relied  upon  the  arm}',  but  it 
depended  still  more  upon  an  administration  which  penetrated  ever}  - 
where,  in  order  to  keep  waltch  upon  and  control  everything.  Active 
and  fruitful  life  had  formerly  been  scattered  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  territory ;  an  extreme  centralization  now  restricted  it 
to  the  bureaux  {officia).  which  were  filled  by  the  agents  of  the 
Emperor,  —  an  innumerable  army,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  obtain 
money  for -the  Emperor  by  means  of  taxes,  and  who  obtained  it 
for  themselves  by  venality.  This  icy  hand  stretched  out  over  the 
Empire  chilled  all  the  springs  of  life,  and  everything  became 
motionless.  As  the  curialis  was  the  serf  of  the  state,  and  the 
colonus  that  of  the  land,  so  the  workman  of  the  imperial  manufac- 
tories was  bound  to  his  trade,  the  soldier  to  his  cohort,  the  arti- 
san to  his  corporation ;  and  that  they  might  be  easily  recovered 
if  they  should  make  their  escape  from  the  camp  or  the  workshop, 
they  were  branded  on  the  arm  or  hand,  like  cattle  kept  in  droves 
by  the  farmer.     The  servitude  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  beginning. 


XI.  —  Ruin. 

Motion,  the  great  law  of  the  physical  world,  is  also  the  law 
of  the  moral  world.  This  society,  like  a  human  body  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  the  fetters  with  wliicli  it  is  bound,  no  longer 
acts  or  thinks.     It  has  now  no  writers  or  artists  or  poets  to  charm 

'  NuUi  (jenttum  mitiores  placuisse  poenaa  (Livy,  i.  28).  Under  the  Republic  the  death- 
penalty  had  been  abolished  in  the  case  of  citizens.  Cf.  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342,  474,  and 
Appendix  of  this  volume,  I.,  B. 
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and  stimulate  it  by  the  presentation  of  an  ideal,  —  the  sursum 
corda  et  spiritus  which  renders  nations  glorious.  The  sentiment 
of  patriotism  has  disappeared ;  the  gods  are  dead  ;  and  like  a 
worn-out  soil  no  longer  bearing  fruit,  the  pagan  world  no  longer 
produces  men.  From  this  history  a  great  lesson  is  to  be  derived : 
where  the  government  chooses  to  do  everything,  there  the  citizens 
do  nothing.  The  state 
had  aimed  to  secure  in- 
dustry, by  organizing  it 
in  corporations  and  es- 
tablishing hereditary  con- 
ditions for  it  ;  what  it 
accomplished  was  the 
organization  of  public 
destitution. 

In  the  midst  of  a  world 
thus  perishing  there  were, 
however,  men  who  both 
acted  and  thought :  but 
their  attention  was  di- 
rected to  heaven,  not  ^ 
earth ;  their  whole  so- 
licitude concerned  the  life 
after  death,  and  not  this 
present    existence.      The 

earliest  Christians  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  various  forms 
of  servitude  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  free  life  of  the  old 
Graeco-Roman  cities ;  they  had  at  first  sought  nothing  but  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  religion,  were  it  in  the  most  obscure  retreats. 
To  them  the  Roman  world  was  ''  the  great  whore "  wliom  their 
Scriptures  had  condemned.  They  fled  her  honors ;  they  would  not 
fulfil  the  duties  she  imposed ;  to  her  woes  they  were  indifferent ; 
and   not    regarding    the    Barbarians    as    enemies,    they    refused    to 

'  Bronze  lamp  found  at  Selinonte  in  18.S2,  bearing  the  Christian  monoiiram  and  the  lesjond 
DEO  (JR.VTIAS  (Nolizic  degli  Si.ari,  etc.,  1882,  p.  3.3-.').  Another  antiipie  bronze,  found 
at  Syracuse  in  1870,  and  published  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Corpus  Christi  Colle<Te,  Cambridge, 
represents  a  lamp,  which  at  one  end  has  the  head  of  the  serpent,  the  principle  of  evil. 
The  foot  of  a  cross  surmounted  by  a  dove  pierces  the  serpent's  bead,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lamp  is  the  flame,  the  symbol  of  Christ's  victory.     See  Vol.  VII.  |>.  578. 
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them.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  persecution  was  re- 
moved, they  entered  upon 
sharp  disputes  concerning 
their  creed,  which  lasted 
for  a,  century  with  no  pro- 
fit to  tlie  state ;  and  dur- 
ing that  century  the  Ger- 
mans arrived.  The  Gos- 
pel had  produced  saints, 
but  it  had  formed  neither 
citizens  nor  statesmen.  For 
the  pagan  Empire  the 
Christians  were  an  element 
of  dissolution  ;  and  when 
they  were  its  masters  they 
knew  not  how  to  defend 
it.  The  role  of  the  Church 
as  a  social  element  did  not 
until  the  Middle 
when  in  the  midst 
of  feudal  barbarism  she 
became  the  chami)ion  of 
the  rights  of  the  human 
soul,  when  she  opposed 
election  to  hereditary  suc- 
cession, justice  to  force, 
leai'ning  to  ignorance,  char- 
ity to  the  selfishness  of 
brutal  passions,  and  when, 
by  dint  of  preaching  the 
improvement  of  the  soul, 
she  opened  the  way  for 
those  who  aimed  at  the 
improvement  of  society. 
These  merits,  which  the  Church  has  not  always  retained,  she  pos- 

'  Scene  of  sacrifice  represented  on  one  leaf  of  a  diptych,  formerly  at  Montier-en-Der, 
bought  in  18G5  by  the  South  Kcn.sington  Museum.  The  other  half,  re])resentinp;  a  young 
■woman  holding  two  reversed  torches,  with  the  inscription,  Nicomachorum  (which  has  not  yel 


begin 

Ages, 


y^'K^fL^^^3  -'(J'i^f'MM 
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sessed  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  the  men  of  that  time  gained 
little  thereby,  those  excepted  who  learned  of  her  resignation  in 
suii'ering.  serenity  in  the  terrible  hour  of  death,  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  blessedness.  She  had  peopled  the  world  with  guardian 
angels  who  made  glad  the  hearts  of  the  devout ;  but  she  had  also 
sown  broadcast  the  fear  of  hell,  and  the  Evil  One,  prowling  under 
a  thousand  forms,  made  existence  frightful.  From  the  union  of 
these  hopes  and  these  terrors  monachisra  originated,  —  a  concep-^ 
tion  of  life  and  an  ideal  of  perfection,  now  offered  to  the  world, 
which  was  in  absolute  contradiction  with  the  sentiments  which  had 
filled  the  patriotic  souls  of  the  Romans  of  early  days. 

Further,  in  the  history  of  this  great  ruin  we  must  take  into- 
consideration  the  economic  conditions  of  Roman  society. 

As  the  government  seeks  its  principal  resources  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  for  the  payment  of  this  tax  are  pledged  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  the  land-owners,  overburdened  agriculture  deserts 
whole  provinces;  for  example,  fortunate  Campania,  which  up  to  this- 
time  has  never  yet  seen  a  Barbarian,  over  a  space  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  has  neither  a  man  nor  a  house.  The  indi- 
rect contributions  of  the  Eai'ly  Empire  had  made  it  rich  ;  in  th^ 
fourth  century  very  little  was  obtained  in  this  way,  for  the  reason 
that,  industrial  life  being  fixed  in  corporations,  labor  slackened,  the 
production  became  less,  and  traffic  ceased.  The  exhausted  mines  did 
not  replace  the  specie  sent  out  of  the  country  for  imports  and  pen- 
sions to  Barbarians,  or  lost  at  home  by  being  buried  in  the  ground, 
as  was  done  every  time  an  invasion  was  apprehended.  This  scarcity 
of  the  precious  metals  gave  capital  a  crushing  preponderance.  He 
who  possessed  it  used  it  as  the  Roman  of  early  times  did,  —  the 
great  industry-  of  the  day  was  money-lending.  In  three  years  the 
interest  had  doubled  the  debt,   and   the  borrower,   quickly   ruined, 

been  explained),  is  in  the  Museum  of  Cluny.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  wliat  ijeiiod  this 
diptych  belongs,  nor  why  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Symmachi.  They  were  a  great  pagan 
family  of  the  fourth  century;  six  individuals  of  that  name  arc  known  in  history,  —  the  earliest, 
a  proconsul  of  Achaia  in  319;  another,  prefect  of  Korne  in  364,  was  honored  by  the  Senate  in 
377  with  a  gold  statue;  the  thinl  is  famous  by  his  Lulters  and  the  fragments  of  Discoume.t  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  especially  by  his  contest  with  8aint  .Vmbrose  .ibout  the  altar  of 
Victory  in  the  Senate.  The  last  known  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Theodoric  about  525.  This  thoroughly  pagan  diptych  seems,  by  the  elegance  of  the  head 
and  of  the  draperies,  to  be  anterior  to  the  fourth  century ;  it  doubtless  was  the  property  of 
the  pagan  family  whose  name  it  bears. 
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abandoned  house  or  land  to  his  creditor.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
latifundia  extended  all  over  Italy  and  the  provinces ;  in  Africa  six 
land-owners  possessed  the  entire  proconsular  province.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  a  society  where,  credit  not  existing  and  indus- 
try being  precarious,  the  poor  man  became  every  day  poorer,  and 
the  rich,  who  had  capital  at  his  command,  constantly  richer. 
Atticus  Herodes  had  wealth  enough  to  pension  all  Athens ;  Didius 
Julianus  and  Firmus,  to  buy  the  purple  with  ready  money ;  Tacitus, 
to  pay  the  armies  from  his  own  purse ;  and  S3'mmachus  spent 
cheerfully,  on  the  festivals  of  his  praetorship,  two  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  We  see,  therefore,  in  the  Empire  a  few  colossal 
fortunes,  and  at  the  side  of  them  extreme  destitution ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  contrary  of  what  should  be  the  case  in  a  well-ordered 
society.  ' 

The  new  religious  teaching  —  an  energetic  and  salutary  reaction 
against  pagan  sensuality  and  the  egotism  of  the  great  —  did  well  in 
advocating  charity.  But  instead  of  saying,  with  Septiniius  Severus, 
Lahoremus,  which  is  the  password  of  civil  society,  the  Church  as- 
serted that  to  sell  one's  goods  and  give  to  the  poor  was  the  means 
of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.  Most  frequently  this  was  a  waste 
of  wealth,  which  relieved  the  poor  but  for  the  moment,  and,  far  from 
reducing  their  number,  only  served  to  increase  dishonest  beggary. 

Lastly,  the  population  was  reduced  by  pestilence  and  famine, 
by  civil  wars  and  barbaric  invasions ;  and  it  was  also  lessened  as  a 
result  of  the  preaching  of  the  new  clergy,  who,  imposing  celibacy 
upon  themselves,  encouraged  it  in  others,  and  induced  Constantine 
to  annul  the  privileges  which  the  first  Emperor  had  conferred  upon 
fathers  of  families.  We  find  even  that  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  lessens  in  the  fourth  century ;  almost  all  the  Empresses 
die  young,  and  the  Emperors  who  escape  a  violent  death  do  not 
live  to  a  great  age. 

A  monarch  intoxicated  with  power  and  adulation ;  courtiers  and 
eunuchs  seeking  their  own  advantage  from  his  favor;  an  adminis- 
tration already  having  the  rapacious  hands  of  Oriental  function- 
aries ;  impoverished  cities,  languishing  industry,  once  fertile  provinces 
becoming  deserts;  and  the  constant  lowering  of  the  social  level, — 
all  these  are  evils  whicli  make  the  life  of  a  state  wretched,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  abridge  it.     The  active  causes  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  Rome  lie  in  the  fatal  policy  which  during  four  centuries 
peopled  the  frontier  provinces  with  Germans ;  in  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Barbarians,  who,  no  longer  restrained,  organized  for 
the  attack ;  and  in  the  demoralization  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
made  resistance  impossible. 

When  the  Barbarians,  having  learned  the  art  of  war  in  so  many 
campaigns,  were  in  a  position  to  plan  and  carry  out  offensive  ope- 
rations, then  Rome  had  need  of  Trajan's  soldiers ;  but  she  had 
under  the  standards  only  mercenaries  undisciplined  and  treacherous. 
The  legionaries  of  early  days  had  conquered  the  world  with  the 
pick  as  much  as  with  the  sword  ;  their  unworthy  successors  are 
incapable  of  laying  out  a  camp.  The  old  arms  have  become  too 
heavy  for  their  indolence  :  they  must  have  small  shields  and  lighter 
helmets ;  even  on  a  campaign  they  propose  to  live  comfortably, 
and  to  this  end  they  encumber  themselves  with  an  immense  bag- 
gage-train and  convoys  bearing  the  provisions  which  the  soldier 
himself  no  longer  carries.  The  Roman  army  cannot  march  ;  it 
takes  months  for  Constantius  and  Theodosius  to  come  up  with 
their  adversaries. 

This  decay  of  military  virtues  was  in  itself  a  very  serious  evil ; 
more  fatal  still  were  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  army. 
The  dread  of  senatorial  conspiracies,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
holding  the  curialis  to  his  too  numerous  duties,  had  led  the  Em- 
perors to  prohibit  military  service  to  the  nobles  of  the  state  and 
of  the  city.  The  army  for  a  time  was  recruited  from  the  dregs  of  a 
population  still  in  part  Roman ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  it  was 
almost  entirely  from  the  Barbarians  that  soldiers  were  obtained. 
An  Aleman  could  be  bought  cheap,  while  government  sold  at  a  high 
price  to  the  possessores  exemptions  from  fui'nishing  recruits.  The 
treasury  thus  made  a  twofold  gain ;  but  this  financial  expedient 
deprived  the  Empire  of  national  troops.  Franks,  Alemanni,  Goths, 
Vandals,  command  the  Roman  army,  and  their  soldiers,  of  the 
same  origin  with  themselves,  often  betray  their  plans;  while  de- 
serters instruct  the  enemy  in  Roman  discipline,  forge  weapons 
for  them,  and  reveal  to  them  the  propitious  moment  for  the 
invasion  of  some  province.  The  protection  of  the  Empire  is 
mtrusted  to  those  who  are  about  to  dismember  it.  Does  any  man 
know  the  number  of  defections  at  the  battle  of  Iladrianople,  that 
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second  field   of  Cannae,  whence  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  fled 

without  fighting  ? 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  been  believed  that  the  advance 
of  the  Barbaric  world  could  be  arrested  by  establishing  Barbarians 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
With  a  truly  Roman  army  the  danger  might  have  been  averted ;  it 
became  formidable  when  the  army  itself  was  Barbarian  also,  and  its 
officers,  appointed  by  the  Emperor  dukes,  counts,  members  of  the 
imperial  consistory,  even  consuls,  held  the  fate  of  the  Empire  in  their 
hands.  A  peaceful  invasion  of  the  provinces  and  of  offices  of  state 
came  first ;  then  followed  the  armed  invasion :  and  the  one  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  other.  Jordanes  calls  Theodosius  "  the  friend 
of  the  Goths,"  and  the  Emperor  deserved  that  title :  Alaric,  who 
later  took  Rome,  had  been  one  of  his  generals. 

Following  the  monarch's  example,  the  Church  opened  her  arms  to 
the  Barbarians ;  and  of  these  men,  whose  deep  degradation  Gregor}^ 
of  Tours  describes,  she  already  made  a  predestined  race.  A  few 
years  later  an  eloquent  priest  exclaims,  amid  the  crash  of  the  fall- 
ing Empire  :  "  In  Saul,  accursed  and  dethroned,  behold  Rome  !  In 
David,  blessed  and  victorious,  behold  the  Barbarians ! "  We  have 
long  been  simple-minded  enough  to  repeat  this  sentence  of  Salvi- 
anus,  which  is  perpetually  reiterated  by  the  descendants  of  these 
great  destroyers ;  in  their  judgment  the  world  has  known  but  two 
civilizations,  —  that  of  antiquity,  and  the  Germanenthum. 

Could  Rome  have  escaped  this  destiny  ?  In  a  certain  degree 
she  could,  if  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  had  had  heirs  instead 
of  unworthy  successors.  But  in  human  affairs  there  is  a  power  of 
circumstances  which  skilful  men  employ  to  advantage,  but  which 
bears  all  before  it  when  demagogues  have  taken  the  place  of  wise 
statesmen.  The  Oriental  monarchy  of  the  Later  Empire  proceeds 
from  the  half-republican  kingship  of  Augustus ;  and  the  formation 
of  an  innumerable  administrative  personnel  naturally  followed  from 
the  absolute  power  of  the  ruler,  who  to  bring  order  into  every- 
thing, introduced  everywhere  his  individual  will,  his  agents,  and 
servility.  The  expenses  of  a  luxurious  court ;  the  salaries  of  an 
army  of  functionaries ;  the  subsidies  furnished  to  the  Barbarians  to 
keep  them  peaceful  and  to  obtain  from  them  soldiers ;  and,  finally, 
the  enormous  destruction  of  capital  caused  by  revolutions  and  by 
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invasions,  —  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes.  Landed 
property,  traffic,  indiistry,  were  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  usury 
incessantly  devoured  what  the  state  had  spared.  Hence  the  popu- 
lations ceased  to  love  a  government  which  rumed  them  and  did 
not  protect  them.  They  had  shown  their  gratitude  for  that 
'•  Roman  Peace  "  which  gave  each  man  the  opportunity  to  live 
securely  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree ;  but  smothered  rage  was 
m  their  hearts,  and  curses  were  upon  their  lips,  against  the  rulers 
who  suffered  Barbarians  to  range  the  provinces  with  impunity, 
like  troops  of  wild  beasts.  The  horizon  of  men's  minds  grew 
narrower ;  each  man  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  city.  In  vain 
Marcus  Aurelius  wrote :  "  The  Athenian  said,  0  city  beloved 
of  Cecrops !  and  canst  not  thou  say,  0  city  beloved  of  Jupiter !  " 
Men  were  citizens  of  Tours,  of  Seville,  of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch, 
and  not  of  the  Empire  ;  and  they  cared  nothing  for  the  disasters 
which  others  suffered.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Roman  poets 
extols  Rome  falsely  in  saying  that  she  has  made  the  whole  world 
one  city :  Urhem  fecisti  quod  jjnus  orhis  erat.  The  thousand  cities 
of  the  Empire,  strangers  one  to  another,  had  not  that  community 
of  feeling  which  makes  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men,  mutually 
unknown,  beat  as  one ;  at  the  same  time  the  state's  supreme  power 
weighs  heavily  upon  each  city.  Notwithstanding  the  ties,  at  once 
fragile  and  yet  burdensome,  with  which  government  had  enwrapped 
society,  all  things  went  to  pieces  under  the  hand  of  the  Barba- 
rians ;  and  the  Empire  fell,  a  colossus  made  of  sand.  Municipal 
isolation  and  the  extreme  of  centralization  are  evils  alike  fatal. 
Greece  perished  of  one,  the  Empire  of  the  other,  —  or  rather,  we 
might  say,  of  both ;  for  it  suffered  at  the  same  time  from  these 
two  forms  of  social  weakness. 

It  is  common  to  date  the  fall  of  the  Empire  with  the  year  476. 
But  old  Rome  was  really  dead  much  earlier ;  Theodosius  is  the  last 
who  can  be  called  truly  a  Roman  Emperor.  After  him  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  there  are  only  shadows.  The  East  is  now  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Middle  Ages  begin ;  for  the  Germans 
are  everywhere,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gregorys  and  the  Bonifaces 
reigns  in  the  Church. 
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XII.  —  Results  of  the  Roman  Dominion. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  Roman  people  are  completely  dead  ? 
It  is  with  empires  as  with  individuals :  they  live  honored  in  men's 
memory  only  by  the  great  deeds  they  have  done.  The  sanctuary 
of  art  and  of  thought,  Greece,  like  her  poet, 

"  Est  jeune  encor  de  gloire  et  d'immortalite." 

Rome  merits  less  admiration,  and  her  people  are  not  of  those 
whom  we  love ;  but  she  remains  to  the  world  the  school  of  states- 
manship, of  law,  of  administration,  and  of  war. 

In  the  early  part  of  her  history  we  see  the  happy  results  of  a 
policy  progressively  liberal ;  in  the  later,  the  fatal  consequences 
of  absolute  power  ruling  a  servile  society  by  means  of  a  venal 
administration. 

It  was  the  very  soul  of  the  Empire  which  passed  into  the 
mediaeval  monarchies ;  which,  after  the  feudal  partition,  reconsti- 
tuted the  great  communities,  giving  the  idea  of  a  supreme  organi- 
zation ;  which  made  the  descendants  of  Alaric  take  the  title  of 
chiefs  of  "  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  and  say,  through  Saint  Louis, 
Si  veut  h  roi,  si  veut  la  lot.  —  words  which  sovereigns  still  repeat. 
Two  Roman  principles  made  the  mediaeval  kings  masters  of  justice 
through  appeals,  and  masters  of  the  law  by  their  legislative  power: 
constitutio  principis  Icgis  vicem  habet. 

In  modern  Europe  has  been  imitated  Rome's  administrative 
organization,  which  shows  how  to  rule  great  multitudes  of  men ; 
and  certain  royal  houses  have  copied  .the  Byzantine  court,  which 
has  enwrapped  them  also,  as  it  were,  in  a  shroud.  But  other  na- 
tions, mindful  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  Roman  institutions,  have  taken 
up  the  popular  protectorate :  tribunicia  potestas. 

The  legions  of  early  Rome,  by  their  discipline  and  the  labor 
they  performed,  might  yet  teach  much  to  our  modern  armies ;  but 
we  can  learn  nothing  from  those  of  Tljeodosius,  who  were  a  Bar- 
barian mob,  and  not  an  army. 

Roman  law  survived  the  invasion  and  spread  itself  beyond  the 
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ancient  boundaries  of  the  Empire :  the  Barbarian  kings  transmitted 
it  as  their  personal  law  to  their  subjects ;  Germany  yet  gives  it  a 
juridic  value,  and  it  has  inspired  many  of  the  laws  of  France. 
The  jurisconsults  of  Rome  laid  the  true  foundations  of  justice  and 
morals  applied  to  communities  when  they  placed  at  the  head  of 
their  books  this  definition  of  law  jjy  Celsus :  Jus  est  ars  honi  et 
aequi ;  or  the  three  precepts  of  Ulpian  :  Uonesti  vivere,  Alterum 
non  laedere,  Suum  cuique  tribuere.  They  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
weak,  gave  rights  to  those  who  had  none,  condemned  the  use  of 
torture  fifteen  centuries  ago,  and  declared  slavery  a  condition 
contrary  to  natural  law. 

The  municipal  system  of  Rome,  which  has  bequeathed  to  us 
administrative  rules  still  in  use,  lasted  longer  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  consuls  of  Marseille.s,  of  Aries,  of  Nimes. 
Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Perigueux,  etc.,  were  the  heirs  of  the  duumvirs. 
who  themselves  had  taken  the  name  and  insignia  of  Roman  con- 
suls. And  surely  there  is  something  in  common,  if  it  be  no  more 
than  a  remote  association,  between  the  States-general  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  provincial 
assemblies  whose  existence  we  follow  from  the  first  years  of  the 
Empire  to  its  end.  A  recent  French  law,  authorizing  joint  action 
of  several  Departments  in  view  of  a  common  interest,  is  found  in 
the  Tlieodosian  Code.  By  a  fortunate  inconsistency,  from  out  of 
the  mass  of  ruins  made  by  despotism  have  emerged  some  of  our 
ideas  of  social  justice,  and  perhaps  our  earliest  liberties. 

We  cannot  now  return  to  the  constitution  of  the  family  nor  to 
that  of  the  city  as  they  were  among  the  Romans.  The  city  of  tlie 
first  centuries  of  the  Empire  was  still  a  republic,  and  the  family 
was  a  kingdom  which  the  father,  the  priest  of  his  household  by  the 
saaxi  prii^ata,  ruled  Avith  absolute  power.  But  how  many  examples 
of  patriotic  devotion,  of  obedience  to  law,  of  generosity  towards  a 
man's  fellow-citizens,  we  find  in  the  history  of  their  municipal 
system ;  and  how  strong  was  the  family,  how  respected  the  father, 
even  after  the  transformations  which  the  ancient  law  underwent ! 
Certain  virtues,  which  are  growing  less  in  our  time,  might  well  be 
rekindled  at  the  hearth  of  this  ancient  people. 

The  extent  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  spirit  that  Greek 
philosophy  had    spread    tliroughout   it,   the  monotheistic   movement 
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which  prevailed  among  enlightened  minds,  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  innumerable  class  known  to  the  law  as  humiliores, 
had  facilitated  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  earliest  Christian 
communities  were  sheltered  by  the  law  concerning  funeral  associa- 
tions, and  the  Church  in  establishing  her  hierarchy  utilized  the 
mould  of  imperial  institutions,  as  she  preserved  so  many  pagan 
customs  which  brought  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  so  gently  into 
her  fold.  Cities  became  bishoprics,  provinces  were  metropolitan 
divisions  of  territory,  provincial  assemblies  became  synods,  and 
later  the  Pope  inherited  the  legal  infallibility  of  the  Emperors. 
A  mass  of  materials  were  furnished  by  Rome  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  edifice  which  was  to  shelter  so  many  generations,  and 
wherein  her  dominating  spirit  still  prevails. 

In  the  theoretical  sciences  Eome  accomplished  nothing ;  the 
time  for  the  great  conquests  of  the  natural  forces  had  not  yet 
come.  In  respect  to  arts  and  literature,  —  the  spoils  of  war  brought 
home  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  —  she  is  m  the  second  rank ;  but 
at  least  she  fills  it  honorably.  Pheidias  was  not  born  on  one  of 
the  Seven  Hills,  and  there  is  no  Parthenon  but  that  of  Athens  ;  at 
the  same  time,  while  copying  the  temples,  the  statues,  and  the 
medals  of  Greece,  the  Romans  gave  great  importance  to  elements 
of  art  that  Athens  and  Corinth  ignored  or  neglected.  —  for  instance, 
the  arch  and  the  vault,  which  in  the  best  days  of  Hellenic  develop- 
ment were  not  emi)loyed.^  The  Romans  did  indeed  build,  as  did 
the  Greeks,  quadrangular  temples ;  but  in  honor  of  their  great 
soldiers,  for  the  necessities  of  their  Empire,  and  the  amusements 
of  their  cities,  they  erected  triumphal  arches,  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  aqueducts,  circuses,  amphitheatres,  and  those  military 
roads  along  which  their  legions  and  their  commands  went  so  rap- 
idly to  the  ends  of  the  world  :  and  on  the  great  rivers  tho.se  bridges, 
all  of  which  we  have  not  rebuilt ;  and  the  Colosseum,  and  the 
Baths  of  CaracalLx.  mountains  of  stone  which  rest  so  heavily  ami 
with  so  much  majesty  upon  the  earth  that  we  may  take  them  as 
a  figure  of  the  Roman  sway.  In  these  works  Greece  had  no  share, 
—  in  some  cases  indeed  the  hand  that  executed  may  have  been  hers, 

'  The  vault  requires  stronp;  abutments,  composed  of  heavy  masonry  in  wliich  strength, 
skill,  and  materials  are  expondod  uselessly  for  the  general  effect.  The  frugal  (ireck  genius 
was  averse  to  this  prodigality. 
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but  never  the  mind  that- conceived  them.  After  Egypt  and  the 
East,  the  Hellenic  genius  created  a  new  religious  architecture ; 
Rome  created  civil  architecture,  and  made  manifest  the  necessity 
of  great  public  works.     The  art  of  mosaic  is  also  Roman.* 

Although  in  literature  Rome  was  but  the  echo  of  Greece,  she 
civilized  all  the  Western  world,  for  which  the  Greeks  had  done 
nothing.  Her  language,  out  of  which  sprang  the  various  languages 
of  the  Romance  nations,  is  in  case  of  need  a  means  of  communi- 
cation among  scholars  of  all  countries,  and  her  books  will  always 
remain  —  a  wise  selection  being  made  —  the  best  for  the  higher 
culture  of  the  mind.  They  have  merited  above  all  others  the  title 
of  litterae  humaniores,  the  literature  by  which  men  are  made.  A 
cardinal,  reading  the  Tlioughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (written  in  Greek, 
it  is  true,  but  written  by  a  Roman),  exclaimed :  "  My  soul  blushes 
redder  than  my  scarlet  at  sight  of  the  virtues  of  this  Gentile." 
Suppose  Rome  destroyed  by  Pyrrhus  or  Hannibal  before  Marius 
and  Caesar  had  driven  the  German  tribes  back  from  Gaul  :  their 
invasion  would  have  been  effected  five  centuries  sooner  ;  and  since 
they  would  have  found  opposed  to  them  only  other  Barbarians, 
what  a  long  night  would  have  settled  down  upon  the  world  I 

It  is  true  that  when  the  Roman  people  had  laid  hands  upon 
the  treasures  of  Alexander's  successors,  the  scandal  of  their  orgies 
exceeded  for  a  century  anything  that  the  East  had  ever  seen ;  that 
their  amusements  were  sanguinary  games  or  licentious  plays ;  that 
the  Roman  mind,  after  receiving  a  temporary  benefit  from  Greek 
philosophy,  went  astray  in  Oriental  mysticism ;  and  that  finally, 
after  having  loved  liberty,  Rome  accepted  despotism,  as  if  willing 
to  astonish  the  world  as  much  by  her  great  corruption  as  she  had 

1  A  great  number  of  mosaics  have  already  been  discovered  in  France,  in  England,  .and  in 
Africa,  and  new  ones  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list.  The  colored  plate  (frontispiece 
to  this  Section)  represents  one  which  was  discovered  at  Nimes  in  1883.  It  is  nineteen  feet 
eight  inches  broad,  and  about  twenty-si.\  feet  long.  Caissons  of  very  varied  design  surround  a 
central  composition  about  five  feet  square,  representing  the  marriage  of  Admetus  and  Alccstis. 
I'elias,  king  of  lolcus,  had  promised  to  accept  as  his  son-in-law  that  one  of  his  daughter's 
suitors  who  should  come  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar.  Apollo,  driven 
out  of  Olympus  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Cyclopes,  and  condemned  to  serve  a  mor- 
tal for  a  year,  kept  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  a  Thessalian  king.  By  the  aid  of  his  divine 
shepherd  Admetus  was  able  to  fulfil  the  hard  condition.  The  artist  represents  the  arrival 
of  the  suitor ;  Pelias,  wearing  his  armor  and  seated  on  a  throne,  holds  a  scei)tre  in  his  hand. 
By  his  side  stands  .Mcestis.  Admetus  has  dismounted  from  the  chariot  drawn  by  the  two 
wild  animals.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  guards  in  cuirasses.  Twenty  animals  are  repre- 
'tented  in  the  scrolls  and  leafage  of  the  border. 
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by  the  greatness  of  her  empire.  But  can  we  say  that  no  other 
age  or  nation  has  known  servility  of  soul,  licentiousness  in  public 
amusements,  and  the  conspicuous  depravity  in  morals  that  is  always 
to  be  seen  where  indolence  and  wealth  are  united  ? 

To  the  legacies  left  by  Rome  which  have  now  been  enumerated, 
we  must  add  another  which  ranks  among  the  most  precious.  Not- 
withstanding the  poetic  piety  of  Vergil,  and  Livy's  official  credulity, 
the  dominant  note  of  Latin  literature  is  the  indifference  of  Horace, 
when  it  is  not  the  daring  scepticism  of  Lucretius.  To  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, Tacitus,  and  the  great  jurisconsults,  the  prime  necessity  was 
the  free  possession  of  themselves,  that  independence  of  philosophic 
thought  which  they  owed  to  Greece.  This  spirit,  begotten  of  pure 
reason,  was  almost  stifled  during  the  Middle  Ages.      It  reappeared 

when  antiquity  was  recovered.  From  that 
day  the  renascent  world  set  forward  again ; 
and  in  the  new  path  France,  heir  of  Athens 


and  of  Rome,  was  long  her  guide,  —  for  art. 
in  its  most  charming  forms,  and  for  thought, 
developed  in  the  light. 

Upon  a  medal  of  Constantine  his  sou  pre- 
sents to  him  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  pha'- 
nix,  symbol  of  immortality.  For  once,  the 
courtiers  were  not  in  the  wrong.  The  sacred  bird  which  springs 
from  her  own  ashes  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  this  old  Rome,  dead  fifteen 
centuries  ago,  yet  alive  to-day  through  her  genius  :  Siamo  Romani? 

1  GLORIA  SAECVLI  VIRTVS  CAES.  Const.inlinc  II..  staiuiing,  holds  a  troi)liv,  and 
presents  to  his  father  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  phtciiix.  .\t  his  feet  a  panther,  in  an  attitudi 
of  submission,  symbolizes  the  Barbarians.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  medal  of  Constantino  the 
Great  (Cohen,  vol.  vi.  p.  iii.  No.  1G4). 

-  The  Trasteverini  proudly  call  themselves  linmani. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were  ]iublished  originally  in  1S4.'?  and  the  following 
year;  the  third  was  ready  to  appear  in  1849.  But  it  showed  the  establishment  of  the  Knipin- 
by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  to  be  a  necessary,  and  hence  a  legitimate,  consequence  of  tin- 
errors  of  the  Roman  oligarchy.  1  feared  lest  it  might  appear  a  book  written  for  an  occasion, 
and  I  laid  the  manu.^cri[)t  aside.  A  ])rofessorsliip  in  the  ICcole  nnnnale  and  in  the  Ecnli- 
pol i/tecJini que,  tho  general  superintendence  of  public  instruction,  and  other  high  functions  — 
due  to  an  august  confidence  which  I  shall  always  gratefully  remember —  jireventcd  me  from 
resumin"  this  work  until  after  the  fourth  of  September,  1870.  This  History  of  Rome,  there- 
fore, has  occupied  me  for  many  years.  Gibbon  closes  his  great  work  with  a  proud  and  sad 
adieu  to  the  old  companion  of  his  life.  I  have  not  his  legitimate  pride,  but  neither  do  I  feel 
his  sadness ;  for  I  have  not  yet  parted  from  this  book,  which  to  me  also  has  been  a  faithful 
friend.  I  shall  still  hope  to  make  it  more  worthy.  JIust  we  not  acknowledge  that  liislory. 
by  the  great  discoveries  daily  made,  is  itself  perpetually  renewed? 
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APPENDIX. 


To  this  History  I  add,  by  way  of  appendix,  the  following  papers :  I.  "  On 
the  Historic  Formation  of  the  two  Classes  of  Roman  Citizens  desig- 
nated in  the  Pandects  as  Hbnestiores  and  Humiliores ; "  and  W.  "  On  the 
Tribuni  Militum  a  Populo."  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  has  done  me  the  honor  to  include  these  papers  in  its  published 
Collections ;  and  in  my  judgment  they  treat  of  matters  important  to  the 
student  of  Roman  history. 

The  former  seeks  to  explain  how  the  Roman  people,  from  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  came  to  be  divided  by  the  civil  and  the  penal  law 
into  two  classes  of  very  unequal  numbers  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  Caracalla'r 
edict,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  all  Romans,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  legally  retained  in  a  condition 
of  inferiority.  This  inequality,  increased  by  the  measures  which  the  law- 
maker of  the  fourth  century  took  for  the  rigorous  classification  of  individuals, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  servitudes  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

The  second,  of  less  general  interest,  confirms  tlie  theory  that  municipal 
liberties  were  very  extensive  under  the  Early  Empire,  and  explains  how  order 
could  prevail  in  the  provinces  while  all  the  military  forces  of  the  state  were 
stationed  along  tlie  frontiers. 

I  further  add  two  brief  papers :  one,  upon  a  passage  of  Herodian, 
explaining  why  I  cannot  accept  that  writer's  statement  concerning  the 
praetorian  guards  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  —  a  statement  wliich 
hitherto  has  been  universally  received  ;  and  in  the  other,  upon  the  meas- 
ures of  Augustus  towards  the  Druids,  I  have  shown  that  the  imperial 
government  very  early  decided  upon  its  policy  towards  those  religions 
with  wliich  the  Roman  polytheism  could  not  harmonize,  in  all  cases  except 
those  where,  as  with  the  Jews,  a  treaty  had  guaranteed  the  protection  of 
the  national  faith. 

VICTOR  DURUV. 
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I. 


ON  THE  HISTORIC  FORMATION  OF  THE  TWO  CLASSES  OF  ROMAN 
CITIZENS  DESIGNATED  IN  THE  PANDECTS  AS  HONEST/ORES 
AND  HUMILIORES.^ 

A. 

In  the  Roman  Empire  the  law  admitted  two  classes  of  punishment  — 
the  one  milder,  the  other  more  severe  —  for  the  same  crime.  We  have 
the  same  thing  in  modern  legislation,  which,  authorizing  the  plea  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  permits  the  judge  to  diminish  the  penalty  in 
varying  degree.  In  modern  times  this  system  grows  out  of  an  idea  of 
equity ;  at  Rome  the  departure  was  from  the  exactly  opposite  principle, 
—  namely,  an  idea  of  the  inequality  of  human  conditions,  of  wliich  the 
law  must  take  accomit ;  as  though  the  poor  man  were  already  condemned 
by  the  gods.  The  decurion,  for  example,  guilty  of  a  crime  which  would 
send  the  humilior  to  the  galleys,  owing  to  the  privilege  of  his  station 
merely  suffered  a  temporary  removal  from  the  curia.^  By  sentence  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  Roman  knight  guilty  of  housebreaking  was  exiled 
for  five  years  from  his  province,^  while  for  a  like  crime  the  humilior 
would  have  been  sent  for  life  to  the  Dacian  mines  or  the  Egyptian  quarries. 
'■'■  Seditious  persons,"  says  Paulus,  "  according  to  their  condition,  arc  cruci- 
fied, thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  transported  into  an  island."  *  Lastly, 
the  stake  is  expressly  reserved  for  slaves,  plebeii  et  humiles  personae.^ 
Thus  certain  persons  could  not  be  beaten  with  rods,^  crucified,  burned  to 
death,  or  thrown  to  wild  beasts ;  while  in  case  of  condemnation  these  cruel 
penalties  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  not  been 
able  to  rise  above  his  low  condition. 

This  social  phenomenon,  whose  consequences  far  outlasted  the  Empire, 
has  never  been,  to  ray  knowledge,  investigated  in  the  order  of  its  historic 
formation.'' 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  Nov.  13,  1874. 

*  Ordine  ad  lempus  moreri  (Digest,  xlviii.  18,  1,  sect.  1). 

*  Dig.  xlviii.  18,  1,  sect.  2. 

4  Sent.v.  22;  cf.  ihid.  21,  23. 

s  Dig.  xlviii.  19,  28;  cf.  fr.  38,  sects.  3,  5,  7. 

"...  Fuslibws  caedi  solent  lenuinres  homines,  honestiores  vero  .  .  .  non  subjiciuntur  (Dig. 
xlviii.  19,  28,  sect.  2). 

'  M.  Naudct,  in  his  book  entitled  La  Noblesse  chez  les  Romains,  pp.  115-117,  li:is  well 
marked  the  respoetive  conditions  of  the  honestiores  and  the  Immiliores :  but  the  Dige.it,  modern 
juriseonsvdts,  historians,  and  archajologists,  teach  us  nothing  as  to  the  historic  formation  of 
the  two  classes.     The  question  does  not  apjicar  even  to  have  been  raised.     Walter,  in  his 
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It  is  my  intention  to  examine  under  the  influence  of  what  ideas  and  what 
facts  so  monstrous  an  inequality  could  have  come  into  existence  among 
the  Latin  people,  —  a  people  ruled  by  laws  which  have  been  justly  called 
"  written  reason,"  and  to  whom  we  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
attribute  republican  equality. 


B. 

In  the  first  place,  there  never  was  —  nor  was  it  possible  that  there 
should  be  —  any  true  equality  in  a  community  which  had  slavery  and 
had  not  habits  of  industry  ;  where  extensive  ownership  of  land  had  greatly 
reduced  the  petty  holdings  ;  whose  traditions  and  whose  laws  recognized, 
—  in  the  patrician,  superiority  of  race  ;  in  the  father  of  the  family,  abso- 
lute power  over  his  household ;  in  the  master,  unlimited  authority  over  his 
slaves ;  in  the  patron,  strict  rights  in  the  case  of  his  freedmen.  Such  an 
organization  of  city  and  family  left  no  place  to  the  poor,  save  one  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  arrogant  rich  whom  Martial  calls  "  kings." 

This  constitution  of  the  family  had  determined  that  of  the  state. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  plebs  were  excluded  from  the  political  city,  and 
Servius  gave  them  only  the  semblance  of  admission.  As  a  rewai'd  for 
having  in  the  year  304  B.  c.  shut  up  the  aerarii  and  the  lihertini,  —  whom 
Livy  calls  the  humili^  —  within  the  four  urban  tribes,  which  were  the  least 
esteemed  of  all,  Fabius,  the  most  illustrious  patrician  of  his  time,  received 
the  surname  Maximus,  which  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  had  not  been 
euough  to  give  him.  This  distinction  between  honestiores  and  humiliores 
had  entered  so  profoundly  into  Roman  ideas  that  at  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage Scipio  made  two  classes  of  the  citizens,  —  the  townspeople,  whom  he 
sent  away  free,  and  the  artisans,  whom  he  reduced  to  slavery .^  It  was  in 
vain  that  at  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  the  centuriate  assembly  received 
modifications  of  a  democratic  character ;  the  nobles  kept  their  disdain  for 
the  lower  classes.  "Do  you  walk  on  your  hands?"  one  of  them  said  when, 
on  an  election  day,  he  touched  a  peasant's  horny  palm.  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  it,  the  nobles  re-established  the  timocratic  organization  of 
the  assembly,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  the  Roman  consti- 
tution  remained   faithful   to   the    axiom  :    JVe   plurimum   valeant  itlurimi.^ 

Histoire  du  droit  romain  ;  Rein,  Criminalrecht  der  Homer;  Marfinardt,  Allerlhiimer ;  Kiilm, 
StiuU.-  und  Biirgnrl.  Verfassung  des  rSm.  Reichs,  etc.,  have  not  referred  to  it.  Savignv  pays 
the  subject  no  attention,  and  the  Enci/rlnpedie  of  Pauly  does  not  even  contain  the  names  of 
llonestior  and  llumilior.  Holzendorff  {Die  Dcpnrlalio,  185S)  mentions  them  (p.  110),  but 
only  to  state  the  fact  of  a  different  penal  condition  for  rich  and  poor. 

»  ix.  46. 

^  Polvbius.  X.  fr.  2. 

'  Cicero,  JJe  He  puhl.  ii.  22  :  .  .  .   Quod  semper,  he  adds,  in  re  publica  tenendum  est. 

VOL.  VIII.  25 
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Livy  says  of  the  censors  of  the  year  181  b.  c.  :  "  They  ranged  the  citizens 
in  tribes  in  accordance  with  race,  condition,  and  property."  ^  On  the  eve 
of  the  Empire,  Cicero  again  speaks  of  classes  formed  according  to  station, 
age,  and  fortune ;  ^  and  the  phrase,  "  a  man  of  the  fifth  class,"  was  with 
him  an  expression  of  the  utmost  contempt.^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  freedmcn  were  excluded  from  the  rustic 
tribes,  unless  they  were  rich  enough  to  acquire  landed  property  there,^  and 
that  the  censor  Sempronius,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  proposed  to  take 
from  them  the  right  of  suffrage.  Tlie  addition  to  the  urban  tribes  of  men 
who  had  been  slaves  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise  the  position  of 
those  tribes.  In  what  terms  does  Cicero  speak  of  the  common  people,  who 
are  Barbarians  in  his  eyes  (operarios  barbaroscjue),^  from  whom  can  be  asked, 
any  day,  murder,  incendiarism,  pillage,  and  whom  Clodius  could  gather  only 
by  emptying  the  taverns !  —  "A  noble  image  of  Roman  majesty,"  he  says, 
"  is  this  crowd  of  slaves,  beggars,  and  assassins.  .  .  .  The  true  people 
you  beheld  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  Campus  Martius  was  filled 
with  men  who,  to  come  thither,  had  closed,  not  the  shops  of  Rome, 
but  the  cities  of  Italy."  ^  Cicero  knows,  however,  that  this  rabble  is  the 
majority  ;  for  to  designate  a  worthless  man  he  says  freely  :  tenuis  unusque 
e  multisJ  , 

Thus  in  republican  Rome  the  census  determines  ranks ;  and  the 
citizen  having  nothing  to  inscribe  on  the  register  of  the  censors,  makes 
part  of  what  Lucian  later  calls  "  the  vile  multitude,"  ^  which  plays  a  part 
in  public  affairs  only  when  some  demagogue  stirs  it  up.  And  when  one 
of  these  plebeians,  who  comes  so  near  belonging  to  the  rabble  of  wretches 
lield  in  slavery,  had  any  account  to  settle  with  justice,  there  would  have  been 
shown  him  the  same  severity  used  towards  foreigners  and  slaves,  had  not 
the   Twelve   Tables  established   the  principle   of  equality  before  the   penal 

'  xl.  51  :  Mutarunt  suffragia,  regwnatimque  generibus  hominum,  causis  et  quaeslibus  tribus 
descripserunt. 

^  De  Leg.  ill.  3  :  .  .  .  Populi  partis  in  tribus  discribunto,  exin  pecunias,  aevitates,  ordinea 
partiunto. 

'  Acad.  ii.  23. 

*  I.ivy,  xlv.  14,  15. 

'  Tuscul.  V.  3G;   cf.  De  Off.  i.  42;    and  Seneca,  Ep.  xiii.  3. 

'  Pro  (liimn,  ii^,  and  .4f/  All.  i.  Ifi:  Miscrn  ac  jejuna  picbecula.  This  is  the  Ittnicatus 
pnpellus  of  Horace  {Kp.  I.  vii.  G.5)  anil  the  jilebs  of  Salhist,  wlio  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
.  .  .  cui  omnes  copiae  in  usu  ijuolidiano  el  cultu  corporis  erant  {Cat.  48),  who  prefer  urba- 
num  olium  ingrato  labori,  —  a  liungry  rahble,  depraved  in  manners,  extravagant  in  hopes, 
homines  egentea,  malis  moribus,  maxuma  spe,  whose  minds  are  filled  with  envy,  bonis  invi- 
dent ;  it  is  a  class  recruited  from  all  that  crime  and  disgrace  drive  from  neighboring  cities 
to  cast  into  Rome,  as  into  the  sewer  of  the  world,  quos  Jlagitium  aut  /acinus  domo  expw 
lerat,  hi  Romam  sicut  in  senlina7H  conjluxeranl  (Cat.  37). 

'  De  Fin.  ii.  20. 

•  The  Tragic  Jupiter,  .53. 
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law,  and  the  Lex  Porcia,  that  no  citizen  should  be  beaten  with  rods  or  put 
to  death. ^ 

The  urban  populace,  then,  was  held  in  great  contempt  in  the  capital 
of  the  Empire,  except  on  days  of  popular  tumult,  without,  however,  any 
special  scheme  of  penalties  being  established  for  it,  up  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Republic.^  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Empire,  so  long  rep- 
resented as  a  crowned  democracy,  would  elevate  the  plebeians ;  but,  gov- 
erned by  an  absolute  ruler,  administered  by  an  aristocratic  body,  it  left 
them  where  it  found  tiiem.  Nor  was  any  greater  interest  manifested  in 
the  provincial  cities  in  establishing  equality,  a  distinction  in  rank  being  as 
much  valued  there  as  at  Rome.  This  is  shown  by  the  senatorial  register,^ 
where  each  man's  position  is  marked,  with  the  degree  of  honor  due  him ; 
it  also  appears  from  inscriptions,  wherein  are  enumerated  all  the  offices 
filled  and  all  the  grades  obtained. 

Below  these  men  who  were  placed  in  positions  of  dignity  or  had  at- 
tained fortune  and  property  in  laud,*  we  find  those  who  lived  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands.  Definite  statements  are  wanting  to  prove  that  on  days 
of  comitia  these  successors  of  the  old  aerarii  were  placed  in  an  inferior 
position ;  but  all  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Chapter  viii. 
of  the  Table  of  Heracleia  contains  the  long  list  of  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  holding  office  in  a  municipium,  and  among  this  number  are  all 
the  humiliores  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  Inscriptions  show  in  cities,  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era,  the  popular  assemblies  divided 
into  curiae,  which  sometimes  were  subdivided,  as  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  into  sections  of  seniores  and  juniores.  If  our  infoi'mation  were  more 
complete,  we  should  doubtless  find  classes ;  for  the  census  which  served  to 
form  them  had  been  instituted  wherever  the  Romans  carried  their  sway. 
In  tlie  municipal  law  Caesar  took  pains  to  renew  the  injunction  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  cities  to  make  the  census  in  accordance  with 
the  form  which  would  be  sent  them  from  Rome,  one  question  of  wliich 
referred  to  the  property  of  the  individual  whose  name  was  entered.  It 
was  so  habitual  to  fill  out  this  schedule  that  inscriptions  usually  make 
answer  to   all    the    questions    of   the   formula,  one   alone   excepted,  —  that 

*  Livy,  X.  9.  We  see  in  Cicero  (^Pro  Caecina,  35)  liow  in  case  of  certain  crimes  the 
Porcian  law  was  eluded. 

^  The  triumvirs,  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  established  such  a  scheme  when  they 
decreed  that  the  common  man  who  did  not  celebrate  Caesar's  birthday  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  while  any  senator  or  senator's  son  should  merely  pay  a  fine  of  250,000 
drachmas  (Dion,  xlvii.  19).  Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  legislation  which  later 
was  developed. 

'  For  example,  in  that  of  Canusiuni,  which  we  still  have  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap. 
635),  and  in  that  of  Thamugas,  which  has  been  lately  found. 

*  .  .  .  Potiores,  id  est  possessores,  opponuntur  inferioribus  vel  plebiis  (Tkeod.  Code, 
xi.  15,  2). 
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concerning  fortune ;  but  it  is  quite  natural  that  on  a  tombstone  the  fortune 
of  the  dead  man  should  not  be  stated.' 

We  have  seen  that  at  Eome  the  citizens  were  classified  according  to 
monetary  position  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  time  when  the  provincials  were  copying  the  institutions,  the  cus- 
toms, and  even  the  fashions  of  the  Eternal  City.  We  know  that  to  attain 
the  ollice  of  decurion  there  was  required,  as  to  enter  the  Roman  Senate, 
an  amount  of  property  determined  by  law.-  This  obligation  imposed  upon 
their  subjects  characterizes  the  timocratic  revolution  that  the  Romans 
brought  about  in  all  the  Greek  and  Oriental  world,  —  a  revolution  also 
accomplished  by  Athens  twice  over  in  the  time  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.^ 
Cicero  advises  his  brother  to  maintain  these  distinctions  scrupulously  in  the 
latter's  province  of  Asia ;  and  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  the  younger 
Pliny  congratulates  himself  on  seeing  them  preserved.*  Augustus,  in  fact, 
had  made  no  change  in  these  customs.  His  first  care  after  the  battle  of 
Actiura  was  to  organize  the  Roman  world  into  a  vast  hierarchy,  whose 
different  grades  were  marked  by  the  fortune  necessary  in  order  to  aspire 
to  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  more  important 
municipia  had,  like  Rome,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  their  differ- 
ent orders  of  citizens,  the  classici  and  the  infra  elansem,^  —  a  custom  so 
general  that  it  had  passed  from  public  into  private  life,  where  a  man 
ranged  his  clients  and  friends  in  categories  of  first,  second,  and  third 
degree  {tribus  classibus  factis).^  At  the  foot  of  the  social  scale  were  the 
famished  (Xifiovpyol}, —  dyers,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  etc.,  whom  Dion 
Chrysostom  found  at  Tarsus  in  great  numbers,  and  whom  he  considers  as 
outside  of  the  city."  This  was  the  plebs  urbana,  separated  from  the  true 
population  of  possessores  (S^yxo?),  and  no  less  desj)ised  in  the  provinces 
than  they  were  at  Rome. 

Montesquieu,  imitating  Cicero,  says:   "Laws  are   not  made,   they   are 

^  The  formula  reciuired :  Nomina,  praenomina,  palres  ant  patronos,  tribus,  cognomina  el 
quot  anno.f  iptisque  e.orum  habet,  et  rationem  pecuniae  (Table  of  Heraclcia,  C  xi.).  See  in 
the  Index  of  Ilenzcn,  p.  112,  the  indication  of  numerous  inscriptions  relative  to  legati 
Aug.  pr.  pr.  ail  census  accipiendos  and  to  ccnsilores. 

*  Pliny,  Episl.  i.  19,  and  possibly  Catullus,  23.  It  was  certainly  so  in  Sicily,  where, 
according  to  Cicero  (/n  Veir.  ii.  2,  49),  the  citizens  were  divided  into  classes  ex  genere, 
censu,  aetate.     The  census  was  the  basis  of  all  Roman  and  municipal  administration. 

'  Thncydides,  viii.  t)7;  Xcnoplion,  Ifellcn.  II.  iii.  18.  .\  certain  fortune  was  needed 
to  obtain  ofliie  in  Thessaly  and  in  .Vchaia  (I.ivv,  xxxiv.  .Jl  ;  I'ausanias,  vii.  16);  Gabi- 
nus  establislicd  this  rule  in  Judaea  (.loseph.,  Ant.  .fitil.  XIV.  v.  4:  tv  aptmnKparia  Siriyov; 
cf.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8),  etc.  In  resjiect  to  the  aristocratic  changes  which  took  place  in 
Alliens  during  the  Empire,  see  A.  Dumont,  L'Ephe'bie  allique,  i.  153-15G. 

*  Pliny,  njnsl.  viii.  24;   Cic,  Ep.  ad  Quint,  i.  1. 
«  Aulus  (Jcllius,  vii.  13. 

*  Suet.,   Tib.  46. 

'    nXij^nr    nvK    dXi'yov  Sxrrrfp  f^a>6fv  ttjs    jroXiTfi'af  (Disc.    ii.    4.'!,  45,    ed.    Reiske). 
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discovered," — which  means  that  they  arc  wliat  tlic  moral  condition  of  the 
period  calls  for.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  show  that  from  one 
end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other  existed  a  respect  for  wealth  and  a  love  of 
social  distinctions,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  state  of  public  opinion  indi- 
cates in  advance  that  in  this  community  the  poor  man,  held  at  first  in 
great  contempt,  is  very  likely  to  end  by  being  subjected  to  great  severities. 

But  how  was  the  transition  made  from  the  former  condition  to  the 
latter  ?  How  did  men  pass  from  the  early  equality  bcfoi'e  the  law  to  the 
terrible  inequality  which  is  proved  by  this  division  of  the  wliole  free  pop- 
ulation into  two  categories  much  resembling  the  nobles  and  serfs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ?  This  is  the  first  point  to  be  elucidated.  I  shall  then 
endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  classes. 


In  Rome  at  its  best  nothing  distinguished  one  citizen  from  another. 
The  ownership  of  land  had  the  same  character  for  all ;  and  from  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Lex  Canuleia,  and  the  free  admission  of 
plebeians  to  the  magistracies,  birth  secured  no  further  privileges,  unless  it 
were  eligibility  to  some  religious  functions.  In  a  word,  if  the  rich  man 
regarded  with  contempt  those  who  dragged  out  beneath  him  their  miser- 
able existence,  and  if  the  poor  man  regarded  with  envy  the  prosperity  of 
the  great,  still,  no  legal  distinction  whatever  existed  between  these  two 
classes  ;  while  between  the  lowest  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  most 
illustrious  provincial  a  very  wide  one  was  made.  The  man,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  enjoying  the  jus  civitatis  was  able  to  escape  from  a  death-sentence 
by  voluntary  exile ;  while  at  the  governor's  tribunal  the  provincial,  who- 
ever he  was,  might  be  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  punishments.  Thus 
under  the  Republic  the  civis  and  the  peregrinus  are  in  the  situation  where, 
under  the  Empire,  we  find  the  honestior  and  the  Immilior :  the  point  to 
be  explained  is,  by  what  metamorphosis  the  pleheius  homo,  Roman  citizen 
though  he  was,  became  liable  to  the  same  penalties  with  the  peregrinus, 
and  remained  thus  subject  after  the  peregrini  had  ceased  to  be  a  class 
recognized  by  the  law. 

The  numerous  concessions  of  citizenship  made  by  the  Republic  had 
secured  its  prosperity,  giving  it  that  broad  and  solid  base  of  a  numerous 
military  population  which  had  been  lacking  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  to  Tyre 
and  Carthage.  This  policy,  after  having  been  the  Senate's  rule,  became 
that  of  the  Emperors.  Formerly  the  citizenship  was  given  with  or  without 
the  right  of   suffrage,  with  or  without  the  right  adipiscendorum  in    Urbe 
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honornm.  It  was  this  latter  right  that  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tlic  transalpine  countries.  In  the  year  48  a.  d.  the  notables  of  Gallia 
Comata,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  citizens,  solicited  the  right  to  enter 
the  Roman  Senate.  The  Fathers  refused,  feeling  that  they  had  done 
enough  in  opening  the  sovereign  curia  to  the  Veneti  and  the  Insubrcs.^ 
Claudius  caused  a  more  liberal  opinion  to  prevail ;  the  right  claimed  was 
fust  accorded  to  the  Aeduans,  and  later  to  many  other  peoples,  —  Egypt 
being  the  last  country  that  obtained  it.^ 

Thus,  while  the  jus  civitatis  was  propagated  in  the  Roman  world, 
there  still  was  kept  up  between  the  old  citizens  and  the  new  the  barrier 
which  existed  before  the  Licinian  laws  between  the  patricians  and  plebei- 
ans,—  the  same  which  had  so  long  separated  the  Quirites  from  the  Socii. 
Since  then  we  see,  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Republic  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  —  that  is  to  say,  at  the  period  when  the  great  conces- 
sions of  citizenship  were  made,  —  the  intention  to  maintain,  in  the  matter 
of  eligibility  to  public  honors,  a  distinction  between  citizens  Italian  born 
and  those  who  were  provincials,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  same  spirit, 
a  distinction  may  have  been  made  at  that  time,  in  the  mass  of  Roman 
citizens,  between,  the  honestiores  and  the  humiliores.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  show  how  this  was  accomplished. 

The  citizenship,  given  as  it  was  to  multitudes,  became  at  once  degraded, 
like  any  honor  too  lavishly  bestowed ;  and  the  Roman  world  found  itself 
in  danger  of  a  confusion  to  which  it  was  especially  antipathetic,  when  the 
jurisconsults,  so  skilful  in  adapting  the  old  legal  usages  to  new  conditions, 
re-established  by  degrees  in  the  law  the  distinction  which  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  community  required. 

This  change  took  place  slowly.  The  words  high  and  low,  honestiores 
and  humiliores,  which  belong  to  the  Latin  language  of  all  epochs,  are,  as  a 
juridic  distinction  of  two  classes  subjected  to  different  laws,  of  a  compar- 
atively modern  date.  They  arc  not  found  in  the  inscriptions,  naturally 
enough,  and  we  know  that  they  were  not  in  the  early  penal  laws  of 
Rome.  But  a  republican  institution  established  by  the  Gracchi  and  Cato, 
and  preserved  by  Caesar,  who  regulated  it,  —  I  mean  the  distribution  of 
corn  at  a  reduced  price,  —  caused  the  entering  in  public  registers  of  the 
names  of  all  the  poor  of  Rome,  and  brought  back,  under  a  new  form, 
the  ancient  comitial  differences  which  had  disappeared  with  the  comitia. 
Those  who,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  first,'  and 
of  two  hundred  thousand  under  Augustus,^  gave  in  their  names  to  receive 

'  Tacitus,  .'If?",  ii.  23.  '  In  the  third  century  (Dion,  li.  17). 

»  Suetoniua,  Caes.  41  ;  cf.  Dion,  xliii.  71. 

*  Mnn.  of  Ancyra,  \i>.  Sec,  in  the  first  section  of  the  Lex  Julia  municipalis,  the  pre- 
cautions taken  for  the  entering  of  the  names  in  tabula,  in  albo. 
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the  alimentary  tessera,  composed  that  class  of  citizens  whom  the  Testa- 
ment of  Atijnistus  calls,  in  the  Latin  text,  plebs  urbana,  and  in  the  Greek 
version,  ox>^o<;,  or  the  multitude. ^  Tlie  jurists  therefore  found  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire  a  legal  basis  for  establishing  anew  those  distinctions  for 
which  the  Romans  had  an  inveterate  liking ;  and  from  Rome  this  custom, 
like  all  others,  rapidly  spread  tliroughout  the  provinces. 

A  Lex  Julia  de  vi  determined  those  whose  testimony  could  be  received 
in  courts  of  justice.-  Labeo,  under  Augustus,  prohibited  the  prosecution 
of  fraud  to  the  humilis  adversus  eum  qui  dignitate  excellit ;  and  he  ex- 
plained thus :  Puta  pleheio  adversus  consularem  receptae  auctoritatis,  vel 
luxurioso  atque  prodigo,  aut  alias  vili,  adversus  hominem  vitae  emeridatioris? 
From  this  period  equality  before  the  law  ceases,  therefore,  for  a  part  of 
the  citizens,  —  for  those  whom  Augustus  calls  plebs  urbana,  and  Labeo, 
plebeii  homines;  but  this  inequality  is  determined  by  moral  conditions, — 
vita  emendatior ;  and  Julianus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  uses  language  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Labeo.* 

Meanwhile  Rome  goes  on  increasing ;  the  city  becomes  a  world. 
Claudius  numbers  seven  million  citizens,  representing  a  population  of 
twenty-eight  million  souls,  and  the  Flavii  and  the  Antonines  continually 
add  to  this  number.  The  Roman  people  is  an  immense  multitude,  wherein 
innumerable  individuals  are  worthy  to  figure  in  the  plebs  urbana  of  Cicero. 
At  Ocriculum  this  plebs  seems  even  separated  from  the  main  body  of  citizens  : 
cives  et  plebeii,  says  an  inscription.^ 

Claudius,  who  testifies  so  much  esteem  for  the  provincial  aristocracy, 
carries  his  contempt  for  the  Roman  multitude  so  far  that  he  has  them 
driven  from  the  Forum  before  he  will  pronounce  from  the  rostra  the  form 
of  public  prayers  designed  to  ward  off  a  threatening  danger :  summota  opera- 
riorum  turba.^     This  exclusion  from  the  sacred  rites,  which  on  a  solemn 

'  Au^istus  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people  40  miUion  sesterces ;  tribuhus,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  frumentary  plebs,  3.500,000  (Suet.,  Aug.  101).  Tiberius  made  a  similar  distinc- 
tion; he  left  legacies  plertsque,  ihat  is  to  say,  to  many  senators  and  knights,  then  to  the 
vestals,  to  the  higher  class  of  citizens,  7nugislris  vicorum,  to  all  the  soldiers,  and,  lastly, 
plebi  Romanae. 

^  Di(/.  xxii.  5,  .S,  sect.  3.  Nearly  four  centuries  later  Constantine  repeats :  .  .  .  Honesti- 
oribus  potius  Jide.i  habeatur  {^Theod.  Code,  xi.  39,  3). 

•  Dig.  iv.  3,  11,  sect.  1.  Tacitus  establishes  the  following  classes  among  the  Roman 
population  :  1,  patres;  2,  primorca  ei/uilwn  ;  3,  pars  pnpuli  inlcgra  et  magnis  ihimibus  adnexa, 
clientes  Ubertiijue ;  4,  plebs  snrdidn  simul  delerrimi  senwrum  (Hisl.  i.  4).  In  the  Annides 
(xiii.  48)  he  mentions  a  riot  at  Puteoli  between  the  common  people  (multitudo)  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rich  on  the  other  {ordo,  magislratus.  et  primi). 

*  Dig.  xliii.  30,  3,  sect.  4. 

*  Orelli,  No.  3,857. 

•  He  also  had  the  slaves  driven  away.  The  artisans  therefore  were  already,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Elmperor,  very  much  like  the  slaves,  with  whom  they  were  shortly  to  be  classed  by  the 
penal  law  (Suet.,  Claud.  22). 
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occasion  thus  placed  the  poor  outside  of  fellowship  with  the  rich,  is  a 
significant  fact ;  and  as  every  decision  of  the  Emperor  made  a  law,  this 
sort  of  religious  excommunication  sufficed  to  place  the  citizen  of  low  con- 
dition, the  artisan,  in  a  class  by  himself.  Under  the  Flavians  he  had 
come  to  be  so  regarded  at  Tarsus,  where  on  occasion  of  a  vote  the  artisans 
were  expelled  from  the  agora.' 

This  title  of  Roman  citizen,  once  so  illustrious,  is  still  respected  by  the 
imperial  oilicials  in  the  provinces,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
was  saved  by  his  plea  of  citizenship  from  the  fury  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 
At  Rome  the  absolute  power,  which  in  the  case  of  the  great  usually  consents 
to  employ  the  forms  of  law,  shows  itself  towards  the  multitude  in  all  its 
brutality.  The  madman  Caligula  had  caused  men  honesti  ordinis  to  be 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.^  Nero,  at  first  more  scrupulous,  dares  not  punish 
a  senator  who  sleeps  while  the  Emperor's  "  divine  voice  "  resounds  in  the 
theatre ;  but  he  takes  no  pains  to  know  whether  the  luckless  auditor  who 
applauds  too  faintly  is  or  is  not  a  citizen,  ordering  him  to  be  dragged 
from  his  seat  and  immediately  beaten  with  rods :  tenuioribus  statim  irrogata 
tupplicia?  Hadrian,  the  administrator  of  justice,  holds  the  title  of  citizen 
in  no  higher  esteem  than  does  Nero,  when  one  of  the  proletarii  is  concerned. 
In  his  presence  a  son  disowns  his  motlier  that  lie  may  not  be  compelled 
to  divide  his  congiariiim  with  her.  "  If  you  persist,"  the  Emperor  says, 
"  I  shall  no  longer  consider  you  a  citizen."  * 


D. 

Op  the  six  jurisconsults  who  employ  in  the  collection  of  the  DirjeM 
the  words  honestior  and  humilior,  Gaius,^  Paulus,''  Ulpian,^  Callistratus,^ 
Marcian,^  and  Macer,'"  the  eldest,  Gaius,  holds  always  to  the  principle 
of  Labeo.  "The  penalty,"  he  says,  "is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  by  the  place  where  it  is  committed,  by  the  person  who  suffers  from 
it,  such  as  a  magistrate  or  a  senator."  ^'     Meanwnilc  the  terms  employed 

1  Dion  Chrysostom,  Disc.  ii.  43  (edit.  Reiske). 

2  Suet ,  Cat.  27. 

"  Tac.,  Ann.  xvi.  5.  *  Dosithei  Fragm.  sect.  14;  ap.  Bbcking. 

'  Inst.  Comm.  iii.  225. 

•  Sent.  V.  4,  sect.  10;  19,  sect.  1 ;  21,  sect.  2;  22,  sect.  2;  30  B;  Dig.  .\lvii.  12,  11. 

'  Dig.  I.  18,  6,  sect.  2  ;  ii.  15,  8,  sect.  23 ;  iv.  3,  11,  sect.  1  ;  xxvi.  10,  1,  sect.  8  ;  8,  sect. 
16  ;  xliii.  33,  3,  sect.  4;  xlvii.  a,  12,  1 ;  18,  1,  sections  2,  3,  6,  and  fr.  7,  sect.  2. 

8  Dig.  xlviii.  19,  28;  sect.  2;  38,  sect.  3. 

»  Dig.  xlviii.  8,  3,  sect.  5. 

w  Dig.  xlviii.  19,  10,  1.  Modestiniis  {ihid.  8,  fr.  16)  speaks  also  of  a  distinction  established 
by  the  penal  law  between  in  honore  aliquo  positi  et  qui  secundo  gradu  sunt. 

"  Inst.  Comm.  iii.  225. 
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become  more  exact.  Labeo  does  not  recof^nize  the  same  rights  to  the  citizen 
of  good  i-ci)utation  and  him  of  an  evil  name ;  Gains  no  longer  seclvs  in  the 
moral  order  the  ground  of  the  distinction  to  be  established  in  respect  to  the 
punishment ;  he  will  have  it  more  mild  for  any  magistrate,  any  decurion. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  time  advances ;  the  movement  of  concentr;i- 
tion  which  had  taken  place  at  Rome  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  provincial  cities.  The  public  assembly  of  the  munici])ium  is 
falling  into  disuse,  the  elections  are  going  into  the  hands  of  the  curia,  and 
the  curia  itself  is  about  to  shut  its  doors  to  the  plebeian  multitude.  Already 
Pliny  puts  the  question  to  Trajan  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  admit 
to  the  decurionate  the  sons  of  the  honentiores  than  the  children  of  the 
common  [leople,  —  honestiorum  hominum  liheros  quam  e  plehe}  At  this 
period  —  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  111  of  our  era  —  the  separation 
of  the  citizens  into  two  classes  is  therefore  formally  established.  At  the 
same  time  the  double  domain  of  the  penal  law  is  not  as  yet  any  more 
rigorously  defined  than  is  that  of  the  political  law.  The  great  juris- 
consult of  Hadrian's  reign,  Salvius  Julianus,  uses  language  akin  to  that 
employed  by  Labeo.^ 

But  as  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  city  becomes  more  clearly  declared 
with  each  successive  generation,  the  poor  man  sinks  lower,  the  rich  rises 
higher.  Then,  as  the  imperial  government  has  need  of  the  latter  for 
administrative  services,^  and  cares  nothing  for  the  former,  it  flatters  the 
vanity  of  the  wealthy  class  by  rearing  a  legal  barrier  between  them  and 
the  poor.  First  the  privilege  of  never  being  condemned  to  the  rod,  which 
the  old  law  allowed  only  to  ex-magistrates  of  the  Latin  cities,  is  granted 
to  all  the  members  of  the  curia.  Still  more :  the  kings  of  France  recruited 
their  noblesse  by  letters  patent ;  the  Emperors  increased  the  class  of 
privileged  persons  by  concession  of  its  prerogatives  to  all  who  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  cities,  in  aliqua  dignitate  vel  in  aliquo  gradu,*  —  vague  terms, 
and  applical)le  to  many  more  individuals  than  was  the  term  of  municipal 
honor  by  which  the  higher  magistracies  were  designated. 

These  advantages,  important  in  themselves,  had  another  merit  which 
enhanced  their  value,  —  the  plebeian  multitude  did  not  possess  them.     The 

1  X.  8.S. 

^  Interilictum  ex  persona  .  .  .  consliluendum  est.  Nam  si  is  qui  se  patrem  rlicit,  aiiclorilatis, 
prudentiae,  Jidei  exploratae  esset  .  .  .  is  vera  qui  controversiam  facil,  humilis  calumnialnr,  notae 
nequitiae  .  .  .  {Diy.  xliii.  30,  3,  sect.  4).  See  further,  under  Antoninus,  a  )jassage  from  the 
decree  of  Tergeste,  'prout  qui  meruissent  oita  alque  censu  .  .  .  in  curiam  admitterentur 
(Ilenzen,  No.  7,l(i8). 

3  'I'lie  inuiirra  and  the  honorcs.  The  taxes  weighin'j;  |irincipally  upon  landed  property. 
—  which  had  to  furnish  a  contribution  in  money,  certain  products,  and  an  amount  of  obligatory 
labor,  —  the  Emperors  were  led  to  concede  to  \h&  posscssores  privileges  of  various  kinds  in  return 
for  the  burdens  heaped  upon  them. 

*  Uljiian  in  tlic  Dii/rst,  xxvi.  10,  3,  sect.  Ifi  ;  and  ihid.  xlvii.  9,  12,  sect.  I. 
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huniilis,  who  had  been  so  long  habituated  to  contempt,  and  who,  moreover,  in 
Rome  and  in  the  great  cities,  lived  only  by  beggary,  ceased  to  be  protected 
by  the  Porciaii  Law,  and  ordinances  formerly  concerning  perer/rini  alone, 
now  officially  dealt  with  liim.  "  The  Lex  Cornelia,"  says  Marcianus,i  "decreed 
for  assassins  and  poisoners  exile  into  an  island  with  entire  loss  of  property ; 
but  it  is  now  customary  to  condemn  them  to  death,  except  when  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  honestiores  ;  "  and  Callistratus  adds :  "  Only  the  tenuiores 
homines  may  be  beaten  with  I'ods ;  this  has  been  expressly  decided  by  the 
imperial  rescripts."  ^ 

Thus  Emperors,  whose  names  we  know  not,  finally  put  into  words  what 
had  been  a  matter  of  custom,  —  erected  into  law  what  had  been  to  Labeo 
a  respect  for  dignity  ;  to  Claudius  and  Pliny  a  contempt  for  the  beggarly 
crowd  ;  to  Nero  a  caprice  of  cruelty  ;  to  Hadrian  the  feeling  of  a  right, 
which  the  words  of  Marciauus,  hodie  solent,  authorize  us  to  consider  as 
having  recently  entered  into  legal  practice. 

This  legislation  once  in  force,  a  man  having  municipal  honors,  a  station 
or  rank  in  the  city,  no  longer  was  one  of  the  multitude  ;  and  the  jurists 
contrast  the  plebeian  with  the  magistrate,  qui  in  plebeio,  qui  in  honestiore.^ 
To  strengthen  this  contrast,  it  was  decided  even  that  a  plebeian  could  not 
become  a  decurion.  This  is  expressly  said  by  Paulus  and  Ulpian.*  Each 
city  therefore  had,  as  the  Rome  of  the  kings  had  had,  its  privileged  people, 
populus,  and  its  disinherited  multitude,  plehs,  whom  tlie  political  and  the 
penal  law  separated  from  one  another. 

This  plchs  of  the  new  era  falls  far  lower  than  that  of  early  days ;  for 
the  Empire  subjects  it  to  severities  which  the  Republic  had  employed  against 
slaves  only.  The  penalties  pronounced  by  the  Cornelian  laws  De  Falso  and 
J)c  Sicariis  were  death  to  the  slave,  and  deportation  to  the  citizen;^  the 
imperial  code  maintains  the  same  gradation  between  the  humilior  and  the 
honestior.  It  would  seem  that  this  revolution  must  have  excited  sharp 
opposition,  —  no  greater,  however,  than  did  the  suppression  of  the  comitia 
at  Rome  ;  for  the  reason  that  social  conditions  had  produced  it  before  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  laws. 

Meanwhile  certain  plebeians  who  had  become  wealthy  were  permitted, 
like   the   new   men   in   republican   Rome,   to   obtain   seats  in  the  Senate.* 

'  Di(j.  xlviii.  8,  3,  sect.  5. 

-  /(/  principa/ibux  rc<fri]itis  specinlUcr  eTjirimitur  {Dig.  xlviii.  19,  28,  sect.  2).  An  exception 
was  made  in  tlie  cases  of  crimes  regarded  as  infringements  of  the  law  concerning  treason  :  Cum 
de  eo  crimine  quaeritur,  nulla  dignilas  a  tormenlis  excipilur  (Paul.,  Sent.  v.  29). 

'  Ulpian  in  the  Dig.  xlviii.  18,  1,  sect  2.  He  says  further:  Homo  honestioris  loci  (Dig.  ii. 
1.5,  8,  sect.  2S). 

*  Dig.  1.  2,  7.  sect.  2:  .  .  .  Decurionum  honorUnts  pleheii  fungi  prohibentur. 
^  Inst.  iv.  l^i.  sect.  7. 

*  Nequfi  j)npulu,i  adcmptum  jux  questua  est  (Tac,  Ann.  i.   15). 
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By  the  very  development  of  social  life,  by  the  need  of  keeping  the  curia 
full,  by  imperial  concessions  of  immunities,  the  number  of  citizens  added 
to  those  who  were  in  aliqua  dhjnitate  vel  in  aliquo  fjradu,  must  ever 
increase.  Thus  we  may  consider  as  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the 
ko7iestiores  before  the  law :  the  Auffiifttales,  so  often  mentioned  next  to  the 
decurions,!  —  persons  who  held  a  life-priesthood  ;  the  Mercuriales,  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  after  the  Augustales  and  before  the  people ;  ^  lastly, 
the  possessores,  or  landed  proprietors,  who  in  the  third  century  were 
sometimes  called  to  deliberate  with  the  Senate.^  These  privileged  persons 
doubtless  formed  the  second  order,  which  is  often  referred  to,  uterque 
ordo,  and,  united  with  the  decurions,  constitutes  what  was  called  in  France 
from  1815  to  1848  le  pays  h'gal.  In  both  cases  the  frontier  of  this 
pays  was  guarded  by  the  treasury,  and  men  entered  only  on  producing 
the  tax-gatherer's  receipt ;  for  the  right  was  determined  by  the  property- 
valuation.  The  privileged  class  of  the  earlier  time,  however,  less  exclusive 
than  it  was  in  our  country,  opened  its  ranks  to  men  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions and  to  soldiers ;  the  veterans  who  had  obtained  the  honeUa 
missio,  and  physicians  and  teachers,  were  not  included  in  the  class  of  tlie 
humiliores.* 

Outside  of  this  pays  li'ijal  were  found  in  the  country  the  colonist 
or  field-laborer ;  in  the  cities,  the  artisan  and  the  freedman  (all  three 
the  ancestors  of  the  mediaeval  serfs),  and  even  the  small  trader ^  {qui 
utensilia  negotiatur). 

Certain  possessores,  however,  were  scarcely  better  off  than  was  the  day- 
laborer:  the  artisan  came  near  the  petty  proprietor,  and  traders,  becom- 
ing prosperous,  bought  houses  or  lands,  so  that  they  should  be  no  longer 
regarded  as  traders,  but  as  land-owners.  As  the  facile  methods  employed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  —  birth,  or  tenure  of  land  —  were  not  in  use  under  the 

'  .  .  .  Viritim  divisit  decurionibus  f.t  auf/ualalilius  et  curiis  n.  XXIIII.  (Orelli,  Xo.  3,740). 
The  Seviri  Augustales  are  even  associated  with  the  decurions:  ordo  decurionum  et  sevirum 
Auguslalium  .  .  .  (ibid.  775)  ;  and  we  read  in  the  Tlieodosian  Code,  xi.  15,  2  :  Poliores  id  efl 
possessorps  opponunlur  in/eriorlhus  vel  plebeiis. 

*  Orelli,  Xos.  135,  2,420,  where  a  mayister  Mercurialis  is  mentioned.  Cf.  Henzen's 
Index,  p.  168.  In  the  inscription  Xo.  3,858  of  Orelli,  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  patron 
of  the  city  of  Rudiae  gives  the  municipium  a  sum,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  is  to  be 
distributed,  riritlm.  in  the  following  manner  :  twenty  sesterces  to  the  decurions,  twelve  to 
the  Augustales,  ten  to  the  Mercuriales,  seven  to  the  people  individually,  populus. 

'  Inscrij)tions  often  read:  .  .  .  Ordo  possessoresque  (Orelli.  Xo.  3,734 1,  and  even  Ordo 
possessorum  (ibid.  Xo.  5,171).  In  others  we  find:  Uterque  ordo,  as  at  Valentia  (C  /.  L. 
vol.  ii.  ad  h.  I.).  According  to  Ulpian,  the  aijpointment  of  physicians  is  intrusted  in  lli<- 
cities  ordird  el  possessoribus. 

*  Dig.  xxvii.  1,  6,  sect.  8.  This  is  fjuotcd  from  a  rescript  of  Antoninus.  Cf.  Philf>- 
stratus,   Vitae  Soph.  i.  8,  2;  ii.  30. 

'  Eos  qui  utensilia  negoliantur  el  rendunt  licet  ab  aeditibus  caeduntur  .  .  .  (Callistratus, 
in  the  Digest,  1.  2,  12). 
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f*]mpire,  it  happened  that  the  two  classes,  separated  by  the  penal  law, 
wore  blended  on  the  juridic  ground  where  the  judge  was  to  place  them. 
'I'herefore  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  a  rule,  equally  required  by 
the  magistrate's  conscience  and  by  the  alarm  of  the  person  accused, 
since  if  his  condition  were  underrated,  he  might  be  condemned  to  some 
frightful  punishment,  instead  of  suffering  a  penalty  comparatively  light. 


E. 

Two  sections  of  the  Digest  —  one  upon  tlie  mark  of  disgrace  imposed 
by  the  censor,'  the  other  upon  incapacity  to  prosecute  in  court  ^  —  will  per- 
haps aid  us  in  finding  this  limit. 

In  respect  to  penal  condition,  those  branded  with  infamy  (notantur 
infamia)  were  naturally  placed  among  the  humiliores,  and  their  names 
were  upon  the  police  registers.  In  this  class  are  enumerated  the  soldier 
expelled  from  the  army,  the  adulterer,  the  bigamist,  even  the  husband  who 
tolerates  his  wife's  infidelity,^  persons  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame,  practis- 
ing the  small  trades,  and  living  by  the  theatre  or  tiic  games  of  the  circus.* 
An  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  Greek  athletes,  because  these  men  fight 
"for  honor." ^ 

In  the  other  section  is  indicated  the  legal  incapacity  of  those  whom  a 
judicial  sentence  or  their  occupation  brands  with  infamy  (^jjropter  proprium 
delictum') ;  those  who  seek  shameful  gains,  even  individuals  who  have  re- 
ceived money  for  accusing  or  for  not  accusing  (^propter  turpem  quaestum) ; 
lastly,  the  poor,  says  Hermogenianus  (^propter  paupertatem').^ 

In  making  poverty  a  cause  of  disgrace  Rome  was  faithful  to  the 
policy  which  had  inllucuced  Scvcrus  in  constituting  the  centuriate  assem- 
bly, where  the  i)rcpouderance  went  with  fortune ;  Augustus,  in  fixing  a 
property  qualification  for  the   Senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  duce- 

'  Diij.  iii.  2.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  section,  prepared  by  tlie  jurisconsults  of 
.Justinian,  is  only  the  development  of  a  part  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  lex  Julia  munici- 
pa/ix,  promulr;ated  by  Caesar  in  the  year  of  Rome  709,  in  whicli  are  enumerated  cases  of 
unworlhiness  to  oblain  tlie  dccurionatc.  For  an  infraction,  the  penalty  was  fifty  thousand 
sesterces  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

2  Dig.  xxii.  5,  3,  sect.  3 ;   cf.  ihid.  xlviii.  2,  De  Accusationibus. 

s  Ibid,  .xlviii.  .5,  2. 

*  Qui  arils  ludicrne  pronwiriandire  causa  xcaenam  prodierit  {Dig.  iii.  2,   1). 

^   Virlulis  enim  gratia  hoc  facere  (ibid.  iii.   2,  4). 

«  Dig.  xlviii.  2,  8,  and  10.  In  the  early  constitution  of  Home  tlic  proletary  was  the 
man  who  had  not  the  eleven  tliousand  uses  of  Livy,  the  twelve  and  a  half  minae  of 
Dionvsius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  or  the  four  hundred  drachmas  of  Polybius.  He  was  excluded 
from  tlie  legions,  and  served  on  board  sliip  with  the  galley-slaves.  The  persistence  of 
llie  Roni.an  tradition  is  apparent,  which  from  first  to  last  kept  the  poor  man  in  a  con- 
dition of  inferiority. 
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narii ;  and  the  mimicipia,  in  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  their  offices, 
their  honors,  and  even  their  citizenship.  It  will  not  appear  rash,  there- 
fore, to  apply  to  the  penal  law  the  criterion  which,  after  having  been 
applied  to  the  political  law,  served  the  judicial  law  also,  and  to  believe 
that  the  man  declared  unworthy  of  appearing  in  court  as  an  accuser  must, 
wlien  he  came  thither  as  an  accused  person,  have  been  regarded  as  un- 
worthy of  the  alleviation  accoi'ded  to  rank,  public  station,  and  wealth. 

In  practice  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  those  excluded  for  the  first 
two  causes ;  the  registers  of  police  gave  their  names.  But  where  should 
poverty  begin  ?  The  same  jurisconsult  replies :  "  Below  the  fifty  aurei,  — 
ut  sunt  qui  minus  quam  quinquaginta  aureos  Jiaient." '  If  the  diminution 
of  civic  rights  incurred  by  the  poor  tended  to  place  him  in  the  position 
where  his  poverty  naturally  ranlced  him,  among  the  tenuiores,  we  have, 
in  the  fragment  of  Hermogenianus,  the  legal  rule  which  we  seek,  and  which 
all  the  tribunals  in  the  Empire  required.  He,  therefore,  who,  in  the  third 
century,  possessed  more  than  fifty  aurei,  had  no  occasion  to  fear  in  court, 
before  the  trial,  the  application  of  torture,  or,  after  the  decision,  crucifix- 
ion, the  wild  beasts,  or  the  mines,  —  all  penalties  reserved  for  the  same 
crimes  when  committed  by  persons  who  possessed  less  than  that  amount.^ 
To  ascertain  whether  an  accused  person  were  in  the  category  of  the  pau- 
peres,  it  was  only  necessary  to  examine  the  registers  of  the  census,  as  for 
the  infami  search  was  to  be  made  in  the  police  registers.  Everything  was 
in  due  form;  and  the  luckless  criminal  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts  because 
of  his  poverty  might  indeed  curse  the  law,  but  had  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  his  judge. 

Another  question  then  presents  itself :  If  poverty  was  considered  to 
begin  below  fifty  aurei,  was  not  the  class  of  humiliores  a  very  large  one  ? 

Fifty  aurei^  (that  is,  $230  to  !|250)  was  an  amount  which  must  have 
been  rarely  possessed  by  a  Roman  plebeian.  At  the  present  day  the  free 
laborer  is  not   hampered  by  the    rivalry  of   the   slave,   and   the   means  of 

'  Dii/.  .xlviii.  2,  fr.  9.  This  sum  of  fifty  gold  pieces  is  also  mentioned  in  an  ordinance 
iif  Valentinian's  {Codex  Just.  i.  55,  1),  which  authorizes  the  rlefensores  riinlntls  to  judge  cases 
tenuiores  ac  minusculariae  usque  ail  50  solirl.  summmn.  This  was  plainly  then  the  legal  limit 
of  poverty. 

-  In  accordance  witli  one  article  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (de  Dec,  lex  33),  those  who 
jiosspssed  25  juf/eru,  or,  according  to  another  (.Vor.  Valent.  iii.  tit.  3,  sect.  4),  300  soUdi, 
might  be  called  to  complete  the  ordo,  in  order  to  fill  munera  civilia.  These  two  sums,  300 
nulidi  and  50  aurei,  appear  to  have  indicated  the  minimum  necessary  to  take  a  [ilace  among-, 
the  honestiorex,  —  the  latter  the  maximum  which  must  be  reached  to  emerge  from  the  humili- 
ores. The  space  between  was  doubtless  occupied  by  the  small  possessores.  At  Tarsus  the 
title  of  full  citizen  cost  500  drachmae  (Dion  Chrvsostom.  Disc.  ii.  43). 

'  Under  the  Flavians  and  the  Antonines,  $2in  according  to  Mommsen  ;  $239  according 
to  Oureau  de  la  Malic;  $25r)  according  to  Friedliinder.  For  the  third  century  Mommsen 
reduces  by  one  sixth  the  value  of  the  aureus,  which  brings  the  50  aurei  of  Hermogenianus 
dr>wn  to  $180. 
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acquiring  a  little  property  are  easy  and  numerous.  However,  the  Report 
on  Primary  Instruction  of  March  5,  1865,  states,  from  the  documents  'of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  that  nearly  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  not  liable  to  the  poll-tux  and  the  tax  on  personal  property, 
owing  to  their  state  of  destitution,  although  they  were  not  classed  as  paupers, 
as  were  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  other  heads  of  families.  We 
find,  therefore,  in  the  country  where  wealth  is  the  most  evenly  distributed, 
three  million  two  lumdred  thousand  individuals,  or  nearly  one  third  of 
the  male  population  over  twenty  years  of  age,  whom  the  Roman  law  would 
have  raulvcd  as  huin'diores}  To  double  this  proportion  would  certainly  not 
be  sufficient;  and  we  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying  tliat  the  plebs  included 
the  larger  part  of  the  Empire.  A  text  of  Callistratus  authorizes  us  to 
make  this  assertion.  "Those  citizens  who  are  not  liable  to  the  rod,"  he 
says,  "  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  with  the  decurions."  ^  These 
words  by  themselves  indicate  tiiat  a  very  small  number  of  persons  had 
the  privilege  of  escaping  from  the  great  severities  of  the  penal  law,  and 
we  know  that  the  political  law  prohibited  the  humiliores  from  aspiring 
to  hold  any  office  in  the  city. 


To  conclude,  the  Roman  world,  governed  at  first  by  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  and  afterwards  by  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  never  had  anything  but 
contempt  for  the  poorer  citizens,  even  in  the  noblest  days  of  republican 
equality.  Neither  was  there  equality  for  the  free  men  of  the  provinces 
after  citizenship  had  been  conceded  to  them.  The  Empire  quickly  effaced 
the  distinction  established  by  tlie  Republic  between  the  civis  and  the  pen- 
grinus,  but  created  another  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  at  both 
times  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  remained 
marked  by  the  law  with  the  sign  of  civic  degradation. 

The  facts  set  forth  above  give  place,  further,  for  certain  observations. 

First,  it  appears  why,  notwithstanding  their  multitude,  these  plebeii 
homines  did  not  form  that  powerful  democracy  who  are  credited  with  liaving 
sold  to  the  Caesars  tiie  liberty  of  the  world;  and  why  their  political  role 

I  M.  Engel-DoUfus,  in  his  book  on  Collective  Assurance  (187G).  reckons  at  from  S270 
to  $288  the  averaije  value  of  a  workin<;-man's  capital.  But  this  valuation  has  appeared  too 
high  to  many  writers  on  political  economy.  In  his  projects  of  life  assurance,  Prince  Bis- 
marck considered  the  laboring-man,  whose  annual  wages  did  not  amount  to  more  than  750 
marks  (81  78..'50),  as  exempt  from  contributing.  In  this  case  the  employer  and  the  state  would 
bear  the  expense  of  the  insurance. 

*  Omncs  qui  fuslibus  raedi  prokibenlur  eamdem  habere  honoris  reverenliam  quam  decuriones 
habent  (Dir/.  19,  -'8,  sect.  2). 
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was  limited  to  crying  Panem  et  circenses!  or  to  dragging  to  the  Gemoniae 
the  dead  body  of  a  Sejanus  or  a  Vitellius. 

Further,  we  are  able  to  see  that  with  the  humiliores,  —  plebeians  of  the 
city,  and  agricultural  laborers  in  the  country,  —  whose  condition  grew  worse 
as  public  misfortunes  increased,  the  Emperors  were  to  bequeath  to  the 
Middle  Ages  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  their  social  organization ; 
namely,  the  immense  multitude  of  serfs. 

Lastly,  it  is  just  to  attribute  to  Roman  ideas  and  manners,  much  more 
than  to  the  imperial  policy,  —  at  least  that  of  the  first  two  centuries, — 
the  reducing  of  the  plebs  to  that  low  condition  in  which  it  lost  all  patriot- 
ism, and  the  elevation  of  that  noblesse  of  wealth  and  office  which  was  very 
capable  of  oppressing  the  Empire,  but  absolutely  incapable  of  defending  it. 
From  the  third  century  on,  this  fatal  policy  became  a  settled  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ;  up  to  that  time  it  had  manifested  itself  only  by  the  latent  action 
of  public  manners  slowly  undermining  municipal  institutions.  In  the  time 
of  the  Caesars  and  Flavians,  and  later  yet  under  the  Antonines,  there  were 
indeed  two  sepai'ate  peoples  within  the  Empire,  but  they  were  separated 
only  by  fortune,  —  a  mobile  and  changing  thing,  which  intelligence,  a  spirit 
of  command,  and  favoring  circumstances  can  give,  or  the  contrary  can  take 
away.  Consequently,  in  the  space  which  at  first  separated  the  Jionestior 
and  the  7iMOT?7wr,  there  was  no  insurmountable  barrier;  the  penal  law  after 
a  time  placed  its  severities  there,  as  the  political  law  had  so  often  placed 
its  exclusions  ;  but  the  highest  honors  of  the  city  and  the  state  remained 
accessible  to  all  who  knew  how  and  were  able  to  rise.  This  explains  the 
existence  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  with  such  a  rSgime,  so  long  as 
this  movement  was  not  arrested  by  "  the  divine  hierarchy  "  of  Constantine. 

To  conclude,  we  are  obliged  to  modify  the  opinion  that  many  writers 
have  formed  concerning  the  concession  of  citizenship  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Empire,  —  an  opinion  still  held  by  many.  This  act  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  effect  of  a  liberal  policy  which  was  tending  towards  equality ; 
it  has  been  said  that  this  great  and  humane  measure  had  produced  a  gen- 
eral levelling.  But  the  idea  is  one  which  must  give  place  to  that  of  Saint 
Augustine,  who  shows  an  unexpected  result  from  this  imperial  constitution, 
—  namely,  the  right  allowed  the  poor  of  the  provincial  cities  to  claim  their 
share  in  the  gratuitous  distributions.^ 

1  See  above,  Vol.  VII.  p.  82. 
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II. 

THE  TRIBUNI   MILITUM   A   POPULO.i 


A  CERTAIN  number  of  inscriptions  mention,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire,  trihuni  militum  a  populo. 
Of  these,  the  following  are  the  most  important:  — 


No.  1. 

M  •  HOLCONio  ■  m  ■  f 
RVFO  •  n  •  VIR  •  i  ■  d 
QVINQ  •  TR  ■  MI/  •  a  ■  p 
FLAMINI  •  CAES  •  Kug 
QVINTIO  ■  L 

M(arco)  IIolcon[/o,  M(nrci)  f(\\\o)'],  Riifo,  duumviro  [i(»re)  ili{rtm(lo)']  quinq(ucnnali), 
tr(ibuno)  \a\\_l{itum  a  ]>{opulo)'],  (lamiiii  Cacs(ans  K[ug(uMi)'\,  Quintio  \{ihertus  (?)....] 

Pompeii,   inscription  found   in   tlie  forum   in   18G1    (Fiorolli,   Calal.   del  mus.  di  Nap. 
No.  i.  1,298).     It  is  broken  on  the  right  side,  but  easily  to  be  restored  from  the  context. 


No.  2. 

M   •    HOLCONIO   •   RVFO   •   D  ■  V  •  I  •  D  •  iXTl   ■    QVINQ. 
Trib  •  MIL  ■  A  •  POPVU)  ■  AVGVSTi  •  SACERDOTi 
EX  •  D  •  D 

M(arco)    Holconio    Rufo,    d(uum)     v(iro)    i  ure)    d(icundo)    quartum,   quinquennali, 
trib(uno)  mil(itum)  a  populo,  .\ugusti  sacerdoti,  ex  d(ecreto)  d(ecurionum). 

Pompeii  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  regni  Neap.  No.  2,231). 


M.  Holconius  Rufus  was  dummvir  jure  dioundo  for  the  fourth  time 
in  752  of  the  city  of  Rome  (2  n.  c),  as  is  proved  by  another  Pompcian 
inscription,^  with  A.  Clodius  Flaccus  (see  below.  No.  4),  who  was  duumvir 
for  the  third  time. 

'  Paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  Jan.   29,   1875. 
*  See  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Nenp.  No.  2,261. 
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No.  3. 

M     •     HOLCONIO     •     M     •     F     ■     RVFO 
Trie  •  mil  ■  a  •  popvl  •  IT  ■  vir    i  ■  d  •  v 

QVINQ  •  iTeR 

AVGVSTi  •  CAESARIS  •  SACERD 

PATRONO  •  COLONIAE 

M(arco)  Ilolconio,  M(arei)  f(ilio),  Rufo,  tiib(uno)  mil(itum)  a  popul(o),  diuimvir(o) 
i(ure)  d(icundo)  quintum,  quinq(uennali)  iter(um),  Augusti  Caesaris  sacerd(oti),  pa- 
trono  coloniae. 

Pompeii,  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  near  the  forum  in  1853  (Fiorelli,  Descris. 
di  Pompej,  1875,  8vo,  p.  167). 

No.  4. 

A  •  CLODIVS  •  A  •  F 

MEN  •  FLACCVS  •  Tl  •  VIR     ID-  TER  •  QVINQ 

TRIB  •  MIL  •  A  •  POPVLO 


A(u1us)  Clodius  A(uli)  f(ilius),  Men(enia  tribu)  Flaccus,  duumvir  i(ure)  d(icnndo) 
ter  quinq(uennalis),   trib(unus)    mil(ituui;   a   populo. 

Pompeii  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Xep.  No.  2,378).  This  is  a  long  funereal  inscription; 
we  give  only  the  three  hues  enumerating  the  titles  of  the  deceased. 

The  detail  follows  of  games  and  spectacles  given  by  him  in  each  of 
his  duumvirates.  We  have  seen,  No.  2,  that  in  the  third,  which  he  held 
in  the  year  11  B.  c,  he  had  as  colleague  M.  Holconius  Rufus. 


No.  5. 

M  •  TVLLIVS  M  •  F  •  D  •  V  •  I  •  D  •  TER  •  QVINQ  •  AVGVR  •  TR  •  IVUL 
A  •   POP  •  AEDEM  •    FORTVNAE   •    AVGVST   •   SOLO  •   ET  •   PEQ   •   SVA 

M(arcus)  TuUius,  M(arci)  F(ilius),  d(uum)v(ir)  i(ure)  d(icundo)  ter,  quinq(uennalis), 
augur,  tr(ibunus)  '  mil(itum)  a  pop(ulo),  aedem  Fortunae  August(ae)  solo  et  peq(unia) 
sua  (fecit). 

Pompeii  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  No.  2,219). 

The  title  of  Augusta,  given  to  the  Goddess  Fortune,  proves  that  this 
inscription  is  of  a  date  later  tlian  8  n.  c,  when  Augustus  decreed  the  re- 
cstablishmcnt  of  the  worship  of  the  Lares.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
year  2  a.  d.,  another  inscription,  dated  the  following  year  (Jwacr.  Neap. 
No.  2,22-3),  mentioning  the  first  ministri  of  the  temple  referred  to. 

VOL.  vni.  26 
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No.  6. 

A  ■  veIo  •  m  •  f  ■  n  ■  VIR    ID 
iTer  •  qvInq  •  Trib 

MILiT  •  AB  •  POPVL  •  EX  •  D  •  D 

A(ulo)  Veio,  M(arci)  f(ilio),  d(uum)vir(o)  i(ure)  d(icundo)  iter(um),  quinq(uennali), 
trib(uno)   inilit(um)   ab   popul(o),  ex   d(ecreto)   d(ecurionum). 

Pompeii  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  No.  2,3 IG). 

No.  7. 

M    •     LVCRETio    •_  DECIDIAN 

RVFO  •  D  ■  V  •  HI  •  QVINQ 

PONTif  •   TRIB  •   MILlTVM  ^ 

APOPVLO  •   PRAEF  •    FABR 
M    •     PILOXIVS    •     RVFVS 

M(arco)  Lucretio  Decidian(o)  Rufo,  d(uuiii)v(iro)  ter,  quinq(uennali),  pontif(ici), 
trib(uno)   militum   a   populo,   prae(fecto)    fabi-(uiu),  M(arcus)   Pilonius   Rufus    (posuit). 

Pompeii,  on  the  base  of  a  statue  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  X'o.  2,193;  cf.  Nos.  2,192 
and   2,299). 

No.  8. 

SEPTIMIAE  •  L  •  F  •  SlLvanae 
M  ■  ALLIO  •  M  •  F  •  MEN  •  RVFo 
PRAEF  •  FABR  •  CEN  ■  Q  ■  TR  •  MIL  •  A  •  P  •  E  ■  Q  •  R 
HVNC  •  DECVRIOXES  •  GRATIS  •  IN  •  ORDINEM  ■  SVtm 
ADLEGERVNT  •  DVVMVTRALIVM  •  NVMERO 
ORDINEM  •  ADIIT  •  PETIIT(2VE  •  VT  .  DECRETO 
QVOQVE  •  VOLVNTATEM  •   ESSE   •  ASCRIB^raii 

Septimiae,  L(ucii)  f(iliae),  Sil[i'u»tte]. 

M(arco),  Allio,  M(arci)  f(ilio),  JIcn(enia  tribu),  Riif[<)],  praef(ecto)  fabr(um),  cen- 
(sori?),  q(uaestori),  tr(ibuno)  inil(ituin)  a  p(opulo),  e[c/(!ii7()  R(omn»'/)].  Ilunc  dccuriones 
gratis*  in  ordinem  su[u«i]  adiegerunt  duumviralium  numero;  ordinem  adiit  petiitque  ut 
decreto  quoque  voluntatem  esse  ascrib[crenr. 

Abellino  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  No.  1,888). 

No.  9. 

T  •  POMPYLLIVS  •  L  •  F  •  LAPPA 
II  VIR  •  QVIXCi  •  TPJB  ■  yUL  ■  A  •  POPVLO 
PRAEF • FABR ■ EX  •  TKSTAMEXTO • ATRIVM 
AVCTIONARIVM  •  FIERI  ET  •  MERCVRVM 
AVGVSTVM  •  SACRVM  •  POXI  ■  IVSSIT 
ARBITRATV  •  EPAPIIRAE  •  LIBERTI 

*  Gratis,  that  is  to  say,  without  his  being  obliged  to  pay  the  honorarium  (summa  honoraria). 
Cf.  Pliny,  Ep.  X.  112  and  113. 
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T(itus)  PompuUius,  L(urii)  f(ilius),  Lappa,  duumvir  quinq(uennalis),  tr;i)(unus)  mil- 
(itum)  a  populo,  praef(ectus)  fabr(um),  ex  tcstamento  atrium  auctionarium  fieri  et  Mercu- 
rium  Augustum  sacrum  poni  jussit,  ai'bitratu  Epaphrae  liberti. 

Galliano,  near  Castel-Vecchio,  formfily  Superaequum  (Morcelli,  Dc  Slilo  inscr.  i. 
143,  from  the  manuscript  of  Giovenazzi;  see  Henzen's  note,  p.  347,  on  the  No.  3,439 
of  Orelli). 

Posterior  to  the  year  8  b.  c,  as  shown  by  the  epithet  Augustus  given 
to  Mercury ;  see  above,  No.  5. 

No.  10. 

M  •  MANLIVS  -OF 

POLLIO 

TR  ■  MIL 

A • POPVLO 

PRAEF • FABR 

CENS  PERP 

M(arcus)  Manlius,  C(aii)  f(ilius),  Pollio,  tri(bunus)  mil(itum)  a  populo,  praef(ectu3) 
fabr(um),  cens(or)  perp(etuus). 

Cervetri   (Caere).     (Henzen,   No.    7,084). 

No.  11. 

M  •  MuNATVLEIVS  •  M  ■  F 
aNI  •  MaRCELLVS 
le     •    mil    ■    A    ■    POPVLO 

M(arcu3)  M[u]natuleius,  M(arci)  f(ilius),  [^]ni(ensi  tribu),  M[a]rcellus,  [lri(bunus) 
mi7(i(um)]  a  populo. 

Near  Olevano  (Borghesi,   (Euvres,  vii.  347). 

No.   12. 

P    •    BAEBIO   •  P  •    FIL   • 

POB  •  TVTICAVO 
TRIB  •  MIL  •  A  •  POPVLO  • 
PRAEF  •  EQ  •  PRO  •  LEG  • 
PONTIFICI  •  TIT  •  VIR  • 

PLEBS  •  VRBAN  • 

PERMISS  •  DEC  • 

P(ublio)  Baebio,  P(ublii)  f(ilio),  Pob(lilia  tribu),  Tuticano,  tribfuno'*  mil(itum)  a 
populo,  praef(ecto)  eq(uitum),  pro  leg(ato),  pontijci,  quattuorvir(o),  plebs  urban(a), 
permiss(u)   dec(urionum). 

Verona,  in  the  Museum.     (Mommsen,  C.  I.  L.  vol.  v.  No.  3,334). 

This  inscription  is  certainly  of  a  date  later  than  the  accession  of 
Augustus,  as  the  title  of  prolegate  did  not  exist  under  the  Republic. 
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No.    13. 

Q  •  G  A  V  1  V  S  •  Q  •  F 
A  Q  V  I  L  A  •  D  E  C  V  11  I  O 
TR  •  MIL  •  A  ■  I'OPULO 
HORTIA  •  C      F  •  SECVKDA 

VXOR 
GAVIA    •    Q   •    F    ■    FILIA 

Q(uintus)  Gavius,  Q(uinti)  f(ilius),  Aquihi,  decurio,  tr(ibunus)  mil(itum)  a  populo ; 
Hortia,   C(aii)   f(ilia),   Secunda,   uxor;   Gavia,   (j(umti)    f(ilia),   filia. 

Aquileia.     (Mommsen,  C.  I.  L.  vol.  v.  No.  910). 

No.  14. 

.  .  .  NORE  ■  AB  •  DECVRIONIBVS  •  POPV  .  . . 
.  .  .  CVR  •  TR  •  MIL  •  APOPVLO 

Corfinium  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  No.  5,370). 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  extremely  mutilated  fragments,  on  which 
the  title  of  which  we  speak  is  believed  to  be  decipherable,  one  found  at 
Acquasparta,^  the  other  at  Capua;-  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
not  been  discovered  in  Rome  or  in  the  provinces  ^  any  inscription  men- 
tioning a  trihunus  militum  a  populo,  and  the  scholars  who  have  investigated 
this  title  have  given  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact. 

Mommsen  has  devoted  to  this  subject  several  pages  of  his  treatise 
entitled  lioinitsrhes  Staatsireeht  (vol.  ii.  [lart  i.  pp.  540-543 ;  Lei]jzig,  1874). 
In  his  judgment  these  officers  are  really  tribunes  of  the  army,  who,  besides 
their  military  functions,  had  the  character  of  Roman  magistrates,  which 
the  popular  election  gave  them.*  Not  being  able  to  be  attached  to  a  par- 
ticular legion,  they  remained  without  cm]iloy,  and  consequently  do  not 
indicate  in  their  inscriptions  —  as  we  iiave  so  many  examples  —  in  what 
legion  they  served.  Mommsen  affirms  that  up  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  even  under  Augustus,  the  people  continued  annually  to  elect 
twenty-four  military  tribunes.  Of  this  he  gives  no  other  proof  than  the 
title  borne  by  the  duumvir  Ilolconius  in  the  year  of  Rome  752 ;  but  this 
is  only  to  answer  one  question  by  asking  another,  since  nothing  proves 
that  the  election  of  Holconius  was  made  by  the  Roman  people.     Mommsen 

I  IMarini,   Arral,    p.    806;   vi.  Henzen,  Bullet,   archeol.    18G0,   p.    12. 

-  Mommsen,   Inscr.  Neap.   No.   Sj^JS. 

'  Mommsen  believes  that  lie  has  discovered  a  Irilntnii.t  niililiiin  a  populo  in  two  ex- 
tremely mutilated  fra<;ment.s  found  at  Cabra  in  Haetica,  which  arc  known  only  hy  early 
copies  (C  1.  L.  vol.  ii.  Nos.  1,()25,  l,lj2G) ;  but  his  conjecture,  admitted  with  hesitation 
by  Hiibner,  is  not  adopted  by  L6on  Renier. 

*  Cf.  <?.  /.  /...  vol.  i.  p.  58,  sects.  2,  16,  22,  concerninfc  the  lex  repetundarum,  which  is 
probably  of  the  year  of  Rome  664. 
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adds :  "  In  consequence  of  these  annual  elections  it  iiappened  often  that 
these  tribunes  could  not  be  placed."  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  troubled 
years  which  pi-eceded  the  advent  of  the  Empire,  when  innumerable  armies 
were  in  the  field  in  the  interests  of  Porapcy  and  Lepidus,  of  Antony  and 
Octavius,  there  should  not  be  found  a  place  for  all  military  officers,  and 
that  the  same  condition  should  continue  when  Augustus  had  organized 
his  twenty-five  legions,  requiring  the  presence  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  mili- 
tary tribunes.  Lastly,  this  historian  asserts,  without  being  able  to  furnish 
any  pi-oof  of  it,  that  these  elections  ceased  at  Rome  about  the  year  14  a.d., 
when  Tiberius  transferred  to  the  senators  the  electoral  right  of  the  people. 
No  text  furnishes  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  giving  the  people  the 
right  to  appoint  the  military  tribunes.  But  tliis  law  had  been  an  act  of 
distrust  towards  the  leaders  of  armies,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  latter 
awaited  the  time  of  Tiberius  before  causing  it  to  disappear ;  it  doubtless 
fell  into  desuetude  at  the  time  when  the  power  passed  from  the  Forum 
into  the  camps.  The  facts  quoted  by  Moramsen  to  show  that  the  early 
law  was  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the  Empire  do  not  in  reality  extend 
later  than  the  year  90  B.  c,  and  are  consequently  anterior  to  the  period 
beyond  which  this  eminently  republican  institution  could  not  have  lasted. 

As  to  the  age  of  our  inscriptions,  the  date  of  two  of  them  (Nos.  3 
and  4)  is  the  year  752  of  Rome  (2  B.C.)  ;  that  of  a  third  (No.  5),  the  year 
755  of  Rome  (2  a.d.),  —  which  places  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus  ;  and  the  language  of  them  all,  destitute  of  those  archaisms 
which  still  appear  as  late  as  in  the  Lex  Julia,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose 
them  posterior  to  this  law,  and  authorizes  a  conjecture  which  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  close  of  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  the  learned  author  of  the  Romisches  Staatsrecht  offers  no 
demonstration,  but  merely  a  conjecture,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  general  history  of  Rome  in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic. 
This  conjecture,  entirely  unsupported  by  facts,  is  the  one  which  has  been 
offered  with  slight  variations  by  all  the  authors  who  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  question  before  Mommsen  : '  namely,  that  the  tribuni  mili- 
tum  a  populo  were  Roman  magistrates  and  common  legionary  tribunes  who, 
according  to  Mommsen,  were  waiting  orders.^ 

'  I^Iaffei,  Mas.  Veron.  p.  119,  No.  5;  Morcelli,  De  Stiln  inscr.  p.  64;  Marini,  Arval. 
p.  548;  Orelli,  No.  3,439;  Urlichs,  Bulletin  de  t' Instil,  arcke'ul.,  1839,  p.  G6 ;  Lange,  Hist, 
mulat.  ret  milit.  Rom.  p.  46,  n.  12;  Marquardt,  Handbucli,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  277,  n.  l.,517. 
I  do  not  speak  of  Ilultmann,  who,  supposing  a  letter  missing  before  the  words  A  •  POPVLO. 
proposes  to  explain  them  thus :  nA[tus]  POPVlo[nia]  {Mixeell.  epir/r.  pp.  170  el  seq.). 

2  The  same  opinion  has  been  supjiorted  by  M.  Giraud  in  his  jiaper  entitled  Les  Bronzes 
trOmuna,  nouvetles  reckerclici.  On  the  other  hand,  our  learned  epigraphisf,  Af.  Leon  Renior. 
had  made  this  question  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  College  cU-  France,  holding 
the  views  here  expressed,  which  have  been  developed  by  M.  Cagnat,  in  1880,  in  his  paper 
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I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  — 

1.  That  the  military  tribunes  elected  by  the  Roman  people  were  never 
called  trihuni  militum  a  populo  ; 

2.  That  the  election  of  the  military  tribmies  ceased  at  the  period  of  the 
triumviral  wars ; 

3.  That  tlie  formula  a  populo  has  reference  to  a  municipal  service ; 

4.  That  the  general  history  of  the  Empire  shows  the  necessity  of  this 
service ; 

5.  That   the   character  of   this   office   is   explained   by   the   bronzes   of 
Ossuna. 

Each  of  these  points  will  now  be  examined. 


B. 

For  about  three  centuries  Rome  had  legionary  tribunes  of  two  kinds,  — 
the  one  appointed  by  the  consuls,  the  other  by  the  people.  They  were  some- 
times distinguished  as  rufuli  and  comitiati^  —  never  by  designating  the  latter 
as  a  populo. 

Thus  Livy,  who  mentions  elected  tribunes  seven  times,^  uses  only  the 
expressions  suffragio  creari,  suffragio  fieri,  which  Cicero  also  employs.  In 
a  passage  of  Sallust^  we  do  indeed  find  the  words  tribunatum  militarem 
a  populo  pctebat;  but  it  refers  to  Marius  addressing  the  people  to  solicit 
the  elective  tribuneship,  and  the  writer  habitually  uses  this  form  of  ex- 
pression, a  populo  petere,  to  solicit  from  tiie  people  such  or  such  an  office. 

Fronto  also  recalls  the  fact  that  Cato  was  appointed  by  the  jicople  mili- 
tary tribune,  —  a  populo  factua.^  The  construction  is  tlic  same  as  in  the 
preceding  example ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  detach  tiie  words  a 
populo  from  f actus  and  tmite  them  to  tribunus,  than  it  would  be  to  separate 
them  from  pctebat  in  the  sentence  of  Sallust.  Asconius,^  who  teaches  us 
how  the  two  kinds  of  tribunes  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  knows 
no  other  name  for  them. 

After  the  authors  we  will  interrogate  the  inscriptions.  Very  many 
exist  concerning  persons  who  had  held  high  office  at  Rome,  among  which 
offices  is  mentioned  the  legionary  tribuneship ;  in  no  case  arc  the  words  a 

entitled  De  Municxpalihus  el  prnvincialihtis  militiis  in  imperio  Rnmann,  and  are  accepted  as 
indisputable  by  M.  Ernest  Desjardins  (Comptes  rendus  de  I'Acml.  <les  Inscr.  for  1SH2,  p.  19). 

•  Festus,  De  Verhorum  sitjn.,  p.  260,  edit.  Miiller,  and  the  Pseudo-Asconius,  Ad  Cic.  in 
Verr.  act.  i.  sect.  30,  edit,  of  Orelli,  ii.  14,  2. 

'  vii.  5;  ix.  30;  xxvii.  36,  14;  xxviii.  27,  14,  42,  21;  xliu.  12;  xliv.  21. 
'  Ju()nrtha,  C3. 

*  Slratag.  ii.  4. 

'  Page  142,  edit,  of  Orelli. 
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popuJo  added  to  this  last-named  title,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  held  one  of  the  tsveuty-four  annual  positions  in  the 
elective  tribuncsliii).  We  know  it,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Mariiis, 
whose  inscription,  preserved  at  Arjiinum,  says  indeed  that  he  was  military 
tribune,  but  without  addino;  that  this  leader  of  the  popular  party  had  owed 
to  the  people  his  first  office  ;  so  that  the  phrase  is  wanting  exactly  in  the 
place  where,  according  to  the  old  hypothesis,  we  might  most  expect  to  find 
it.'  The  collection  of  Orelli  alone  contains  fifty  inscriptions  relative  to 
tribunes  who  actually  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and  no  one  of  these  bears 
the  phrase  a  populo. 

Thus  authors  and  inscriptions  agree :    the  tribune  in  the  Roman  legions 
was  not  called  trihunus  militum  a  populo. 


c. 

The  custom  of  electing  the  legionary  tribunes  arose,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  from  the  jealousies  of  the  democracy 
at  a  time  when,  powerful  and  very  suspidous,  it  would  not  suffer  any 
important  office  to  exist  to  which  it  could  not  raise  its  favorites.  Patriotism, 
however,  sometimes  got  the  better  of  party  spirit,  and  in  the  presence 
of  public  danger  the  popular  jealousy  held  its  peace.  Thus  when  the 
second  Macedonian  war  broke  out,  which  was  regarded  as  serious,  a 
scnatus-consultnm  was  accepted  by  the  people  which  permitted  the  con- 
suls to  select  all  the  tribunes.  It  is  not  probable  that  during  the  sanguinary 
struggle  betweeen  Marius  and  Sylla  the  military  leaders  who  levied  armies 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces  without  the  Senate's  orders,  —  even,  like  Marius, 
armies  of  slaves,  —  respected  the  po])ular  right,  and  awaited,  before  com- 
pletiug  their  roster,  the  elections  in  the  Roman  Forum.  At  the  same  time, 
meution  is  made  of  the  elective  tribunesliip  as  late  as  the  year  70  b.  c.  ;  but 
it  was  for  the  last  time.^  A  few  years  later  the  first  and  second  triumvi- 
rates were  formed.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  as  the  first,  Antony, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus  as  the  second,  shared  among  themselves  the 
provinces,  the  armies,  and  the  senatorial  and  popular  rights.  The  second 
triumvirate  even  assumed  constitutional  power :  triumviri  rei  puhlicae  con- 
stituendae.     Is  it  conceivable  that  these  military  chiefs  received  from  those 

'  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  No.  4.4S7.  We  have  two  other  inscriptions  of  Marius,  found, 
one  at  .\retuni,  the  other  at  Rome  (C.  /.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  290,  Xo?.  32,  ;i;)).  which  are  prol)ably  of 
the  time  of  Augustus.  At  this  period  no  man  hinger  cared  for  the  elective  tribunesliip,  but 
there  were  many  Irihimi  milUum  a  populo  in  the  Italian  niunicipia  and  at  the  very  gates 
of  Rome.  If  their  office  had  been  the  same  with  that  held  by  JIarius,  it  is  inconceivable  why 
the  tribuneship  of  this  old  chief  of  the  popular  party,  inherited  as  it  was  by  Augustus,  his 
grand-nephew,  was  never  characterized  by  the  same  title. 

»  Cic.,  hi  Verr.  i.  10,  30. 
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who  proscribed  them  at  Rome  a  part  of  their  legionary  officers  at  a  time 
when,  to  quote  Tacitus,  there  existed  no  longer  an  army  of  the  Roman 
people  (^7iulla  jam  publica  arma)'!^  Augustus,  proclaimed  imperator,  he- 
coming  supreme  chief,  and  jealous  of  all  the  powers  existing  in  the  Eni])ii('. 
could  not  permit  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  rest  upon  his  exclusive  right  of 
appointing  to  all  grades,  either  personally  or  through  his  legates.  The  army 
was  his  security,  and  it  was  greatly  important  to  him  that  in  it  should  be  seen 
and  felt  no  other  power  than  his.  The  election  of  military  chiefs  by  <he 
people,  even  with  the  discretion  which  the  people  at  that  time  used  in  exer- 
cising the  rights  left  to  it,  was  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  new 
organization  of  the  armies,  and  even  with  the  scheme  of  the  government. 
Accordingly,  after  having  been  in  fact  suspended  during  the  long  years 
of  the  civil  war,  this  election  must  have  now  been  virtually  abolished.  Tlio 
elected  tribunes  could  not  have  outlasted  the  creation  of  the  lerjatus  by 
Caesar;  or  if  any  such  system  survived,  Augustus  would  have  certainly 
caused  its  disappearance  when  he  took,  in  the  eai'liest  days  of  his  reign, 
the  title  of  imperator,  and  formally  oiganized  the  standing  army. 


D. 

When  we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  inscriptions  that  we  have, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  tribunua  militum  whom  they 
mention  was  a  municipal  dignitary,  not  an  officer  of  the  state.  How  else 
explain  why  Pompeii  alone  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  furnished  tliree 
of  these  high  officers  ?  If  the  Roman  people  went  to  seek  so  mnny  chiefs 
of  its  legions  in  this  little  municipium,  how  many  must  it  not  have  asked 
from  Naples,  Puteoli,  Beneventum,  Tarentum,  Brundusium, —  from  all  the 
great  Italian  cities,  wherein  we  find  no  mention  of  them  ?  A  legionary  trib- 
une was  a  person  of  high  importance ;  yet  but  one  of  our  tribunes  is  seen 
to  have  arrived  at  office  in  the  state.  "  We  do  not  see  this,"  says  Mommseii, 
"  because  the  custom  of  putting  the  cursus  honorum  in  the  inscriptions  was 
still  rare."  But  these  inscriptions,  which  mention  the  number  of  duumvi- 
rates obtained,  and  as  many  as  five  municipal  honors  or  offices  decreed  to 
the  same  person,  would  surely  have  mentioned  the  offices  of  state  held  by  the 
individual,  if  any  such  had  been  given  him  by  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  earlier  inscriptions  we  do  not  find  mentioned  after  the  title  of 
military  tribune  the  legion  in  which  the  officer  had  served  ;  but  it  was  habitu- 
ally given  under  the  Empire.  Now,  this  designation  of  the  legion  is  lacking 
in  all  our  texts,  of  which  many,  if  not  all,  arc  manifestly  of  later  date  than 
the   fall    of  the  Republic.     This  is  not,  indeed,  a  direct  proof,  but  it  is   ;i 

>  Ann.  i.  2. 
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presumption  in  favor  of  the  view  wc  hold.  Finally,  it  is  strange  that, 
after  liolding  an  office  which  gave  access  to  the  equestrian  order,  the 
Senate,  and  the  high  magistracies,  all  of  these  tribunes  should  stop  in  their 
public  career  at  this  grade,  which  promised  so  much  for  the  future. 

The  character  of  municipal  functionary  very  clearly  appears  in 
all  our  inscrij)tions ;  for  we  find  in  them,  mingled  with  this  title  of 
tribunus  miUtum  a  populo,  only  auunes  of  municipal  offices,  as  that  of 
decurion,  quaestor,  duumvir  or  quatuorvir,  quinquennal,  perpetual  censor, 
Augustal,  pontiff,  augur,  or  patron  of  tlie  city.  Moreover,  had  it  been 
a  question  of  state  functionai'ics,  the  words  a  populo  would  have  been 
followed  by  the  adjective  Romano ;  for  every  time  that  we  meet  the  word 
populus  alone  in  inscriptions  of  colonies  and  municipia,  it  is  not  the  Roman 
people  that  is  designated,  but  the  people  of  the  particular  municipium 
or  colony.^  This  is  tlie  use  of  the  word  populo  in  the  title  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned;  and  the  title  should  be  translated  by  the  words 
"tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the  people  (of  the  colony  or  municipium)," 
as  the  words,  II.  VIR.  AB.  AERARIO  in  an  inscription  of  Lyons,^ 
and  in  one  of  Sens,^  should  be  translated  '•  duumvir  of  the  treasury  (of  the 
colony  or  the  civitas)."  To  conclude,  the  tribunus  militum  a  populo  was 
the  chief  of  the  military  service  in  the  colony  or  the  municipium  ;  and 
this  should  not  surprise  us  among  the  Romans,  who  were  pre-eminently,  in 
Europe,  the  people  of  tradition.  From  the  first,  the  military  service  had 
been  obligatory  for  the  colonies  ;  ^  if  we  had  their  municipal  laws,  as  we 
have  those  of  the  colony  Genetiva  Julia,  we  should  find  in  them  a  military 
organization  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

Some  of  the  tribunes  mentioned  in  our  inscriptions  were  praefecti 
fabrum ;  that  is  to  say,  had  charge  of  the  workmen  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  provincial  governor.  The  praefectus  fabrum  had  neither  military 
rank  nor  duties.^  He  was  a  private  individual,  whom  the  governor  or  the 
legate  employed  to  collect  laborers  for  the  public  works  which  were  not 
done  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  in  certain  aspects  the  agent  of  the  Roman 
magistrate,  and  he  had  for  the  time  a  public  service, —  like  our  contractors, 
to  whom  the  Minister  of  War  assigns  contracts  for  supplies  or  construc- 
tions ;  but  he  had  (as  they  have   not)  a  jniblic  office.     However,  this  post 

•  See  notably,  Mommsen,  Insrr.  Neap.  Nos.  2(;,  1,180,  2,342,  2,346,  4,05!),  4,063,  4.497  ; 
Orelli,  No.  2,532;  Ilenzen,  No.  7,149;  AVilmanns,  No.  2,21G;  De  Boissieu,  p.  160;  L.  Renier, 
fnscr.  d'AUj.  No.  2,174;  etc. 

'  De  Boissieu,  p.  15G,  and  Or.-Henzen,  No.  6,931. 

'  This  in.scription,  on  a  bronze  pla(iue,  is  now  in  tlio  Museum  of  tlie  Louvre. 

*  These  words  have  absolutely  the  same  meaning;  with  the  words  II  •  VTR  •  AERAKI. 
which  we  find  in  many  inscriptions  in  Vienna;  see  Alhner,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  160-167,  etc. 

'  See,  in  respect  to  the  praefecti  fabrum,  the  paper  of  Borghesi  Sur  I' Inncriplion  de  Junius 
Silanw,  in  his  CEuvres,  v.  204-209. 
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of  confidence  was  regarded  as  an  honor,  and  was  mentioned  with  pride  in 
inscriptions,  —  as  onr  tradesmen  put  on  their  cards,  "lionored  by  the  pat- 
ronage "  of  such  or  such  person  of  rank,  or  hirge  company. 

Only  one  of  the  tribunes  in  our  inscriptions  filled  a  state  office,  —  he 
of  the  inscription  of  Verona,^  a  great  and  important  city,  where  a  military 
tribune  of  tlie  peojile,  after  having  witliout  doubt  distinguished  himself  in 
his  municipal  position,  under  the  eyes  of  the  superior  authority,  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  cavalry  in  the  Roman  army,  and  afterwards  prolegate; 
then,  finally,  his  military  career  being  ended,  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  elected  pontiff  and  quatuorvir.  This  is  a  very  natural  mirsus 
honorwn,  and  one  which  has  been  that  of  many  provincials,  who,  quitting 
their  municipia  to  fill  offices  of  the  general  government,  and  returning 
home  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  have  then  received  from 
their  fellow-citizens  the  highest  honors  of  the  city.^ 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  one  of  these  two  functions  —  the  tribune- 
ship  and  the  prefecture  of  workmen  —  might  easily  lead  to  the  other ;  that 
a  governor,  for  example,  would  choose  to  superintend  the  public  works  of 
his  province  a  man  having  already  the  habit  of  command ;  and,  recipro- 
cally, that  the  city  should  intrust  the  care  of  public  order  to  him  who  had 
been  the  superintendent  of  a  numerous  body  of  workmen. 

Finally,  this  office  was  habitually  given  to  the  most  important  persons 
of  the  city ;  for  we  see  it  belonging  to  citizens  who  were  afterwards  three 
or  four  times  duumvir,  quinquennal,  augur,  perpetual  censor,  and  even 
patron  of  the  city. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  candid  examination  of  the 
inscriptions. 


E. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  need  existed  for  a  military  tribune  in  the 
peaceful  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 

The  Empire,  having  undertaken  to  protect  its  subjects  against  the 
Barbarians,  and  to  defend  itself  against  the  revolts  of  its  subjects,  did 
iio  more  than  this  in  tiie  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Content  with 
guarding  the  frontiers,  and  standing  ready  to  crush  all  insurrections  in  the 
interior,  it  left  to  the  provincials  the  protection  of  public  order  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  territory.  To  repress  an  outbreak  in  a  city  of  Liguria, 
Tiberius   sent   thither   one   of   the   cohorts   of   the   garrison   of  Rome,  and 

'  See  abore,  htscr.  No.  12. 

-  See  Bull,  doll'  IitDtit.  arch.,  1851,  pp.  136  eC  seqq. ;  and  many  other  instances  could 
be  given. 
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another  which  he  called  from  the  Cottian  Alps,^  —  a  proof  that  from  Rome 
out  to  tlic  frontiers  of  Italy  there  was  not  a  soldier.  The  Jewish  king 
Airrippa  said  later:  "  A  man  of  consular  rank  governs,  without  one  soldier, 
the  five  hundred  cities  of  Asia;  and  twelve  hundred  legionaries  —  as  many 
men  as  Gaul  has  cities  —  are  enough  to  secure  the  obedience  of  that  vast 
region."  ^  "  Every  city,"  says  M.  Naudet  in  his  paper  on  tiie  Police  dex 
liomains,  "was  required  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order  within 
its  own  territory."  ^  Each  city  had  its  night-commandant.  Petronius  in 
many  passages  of  the  Satyricon,  and  Apulcius  in  the  Golden  Ass,  allude 
to  this ;  each  city  also  had  its  public  prison,  as  Amisus  *  and  Philippi,^  etc. 
In  that  of  Pompeii  were  discovered  four  prisoners  who,  at  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe,  had  succeeded  in  breaking  their  chains,  but  were  stifled 
before  they  could  make  their  escape  from  tiic  building.  Noiodunum  (Nyon) 
had  a  praefectus  areendis  latronils  ^  to  drive  away  brigands ;  Tarragona,  a 
praefectus  murorum '  to  keep  the  ramparts  in  good  order ;  a  praefectus  orae 
maritmiae  to  prevent  the  descent  of  jjirates :  •*  and  all  these  inscriptions 
of  prefects  have  the  municipal  character  which  we  have  ^-ecognized  in  those 
of  the  tribunus  militum  a  populo. 

The  Pax  Momana  was  a  verity,  and  war  was  indeed  abolished  for  a 
hundred  million  of  men  during  more  than  two  centuries;  but  piracy,  whicli 
in  the  Mediterranean  has  lasted  till  our  own  time,  flourished.''  The  naviil 
.stations  in  the  Euxine,  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  military  precautions  taken  at  certain  points 
on  the  sea-coast,  —  praefectus  orae  Ponticae,  etc.,  —  had  not  succeeded  in 
destroying  it. 

Brigandage,  an  endemic  evil  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Italy  and 
its  islands,  in  Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa,  obliged  prudent  trav- 
ellers either  to  go  in  bands,  or  to  profit  by  the  passage  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate, on  his  way  to  his  province  or  returning  to  Rome,  to  join  his  escort. 
This  precaution,  however,  was  not  always  enough ;  an  officer  of  the  legate 
of  Numidia,  sent  to  superintend  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  in  the 

>  Suet.,  Tib.  37.  2  Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16. 

'  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  sciences  morales  el  poUtiques,  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  818.       , 

*  Pliny,  Epist.  10.  5  j^^^g  of  the  Apostles,  xvi.  23. 

•  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Helv.  119;  — 

C  •  LVCCOXI • CO  r 

TETRICI  •  PPv.VEFEC^i 

AKt'EX  •  L.\TP.()Cm 

PR.\EPECT  •  P1!0  •  IIVIRo 

IIVIR  BI.S  FLAMINIS 
AVGVST 
'  C.  I.  L.  vol.  ii.  No.  4,202. 

«  Ibid.,  Nos.  4,138,  4,217,  4,224-2fi,  4,2.'?9,  4,264,  4,2C6. 
'  Strabo,  XI.  ii. ;  .losej)!!.,  Bell.  Jud.  III.  ix.  2,  etc. ;  Epictetus,  Dissert.  IV.  i.  9. 
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reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  attacl^eil  on  the  road,  woiindod,  and  plundered 
by  brigands.^ 

In  the  time  of  Commodus,  Matenius,  at  the  head  of  regularl}-  organized 
hands,  desolated  Spain  and  (Jaul.-  Even  vuider  the  least  patient  of  the 
Emperors,  Septimius  Severus,  a  brigand  chief  was  able  to  gather  in  Italy 
a  band  of  six  hundred  men ;  and  of  these  highway  robbers  one  attained  a 
notoriety  so  great  that  Arrian  wrote  his  biography  (Tilloboros^).  Claudius, 
anotlier,  who  devastated  Palestine  and  Syria,  came  in  search  of  Severus  on 
one  occasion  in  tlie  costume  of  military  tribune  and  fnUowed  by  a  troop  of 
horsemen.  He  saluted  the  Emperor,  kissed  him,  and  disappeared  unrecog- 
nized after  this  bravado;  nor  was  any  man  ever  able  to  lay  hands  on  him.* 

The  physician  Galen  has  a  special  use  for  brigands.  As  many  of  them 
were  killed,  the  medical  man  who  chanced  to  travel  was  likely  to  find  dead 
bodies,  already  in  part  dissected  by  the  sword,  by  the  teeth  of  carnivora,  or 
the  beak  of  birds  of  prey,  which,  without  giving  offence  to  popular  preju- 
dice, he  could  use  in  his  study  of  anatomy.  Accordingly  we  find  (jlalcu 
travelled  much.^ 

Government  did  indeed  from  time  to  time  take  some  energetic  measures, 
—  such  as  the  temporary  establishment  of  military  posts  in  Italy  by  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius,  and  in  the  time  of  Tertullian''  in  .all  the  provinces;  the 
four  thousand  Jews  sent  against  the  brigands  of  Sardinia  ;  the  military  expe- 

'  Inter  vias  latrnnes  sum  passus ;  nudus,  saiiciuf:  evasi  (Mem.  dc  la  Soc.  de  Cotistanline, 
1868,  pi.  v.).  Notwithstanding  tlie  vigilance  of  Augustus,  the  extinction  of  brigandage  was 
neither  easy  nor  complete.  Dion  (Iv.  2S)  speaks  of  robber-bands  who  for  three  vears 
(5-7  A.  D.)  desolated  Sardinia,  of  Isaurians  who  extended  their  ravages  so  far  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  actual  war  against  them,  and  of  the  Spanish  brigand  Coracottas,  upon 
whose  head  Augustus  set  a  reward  of  250,000  drachmae  (id.  Ivi.  4.'i).  Even  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Italy  oifered  little  security  (Pliny,  EpiM.  vi.  25).  The  prank  which  jMarcus  .Xurelius 
relates  to  Pronto  (Ep.  ii.  17)  proves,  by  the  terror  of  the  two  shepherds,  that  any  traveller 
apjjcaring  suddenly  was  likely  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  robber,  —  ////  mdent,  tiiaximu.-i  rapi- 
uiiliniii'x  facerc.  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.  ii.  85:  Suet.,  Au(/.  32;  Tilt.  37;  Petron.,  Sali/r.  Ill; 
Proper.,  iii.  16;  Juvenal,  Sal.  iii.  305;  x.  20;  Apul.,  passim;  Varro,  De  lie  rusl.  16,  2: 
Multus  agros  eijregios  cnlere  non  expedit  propter  latrocinia  lucinorum  ut  in  Sardinia  .  .  .  ul  in 
Hispania,  prupe  Lusilaniam;  Strabo,  v.  .') ;  vi.  IG;  .\ii.  7:  KXf'<uv  o  khS'  rjiiiis  tZ>v  XtjottjpIw  ■ 
fiytnuyf,  Dion  Cassiu.s,  Ixxiv.  2;  Ixxvi.  10;  and  Lucian,  Alex.  3  and  4  4. 

-  Herodian,  liv.  1. 

'  Lucian,  Alex.  2. 

'  Dion,  Ixxv.  2.  Severus  admitted  among  causes  of  legitimate  delay  in  appearing  at  a 
fixed  time  and  place,  the  incuisus  latronwn  (Dig.  .\xvii.  1,  13,  sect.  7). 

5  De  Anatom.  admin,  i.  2,  ed.  Kiihn,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  and  iv.  5,  p.  385.  Celsus  had  the  same 
idea.  As  a  means  of  studying  anatomy,  he  indicates  gladiatonni  in  arena,  vel  militem  in  acie, 
vel  vialorem  a  /atronibus  exrepliim,  sir  rulncrari  nl  ejus  interior  ali'/iia  pars  aperiatur  et  in  alio 
alia  (Praef.  lib.  i.  p.  10,  edit.  Targ.).  And  so  lie  declares  dissections  ininecessary.  In  his 
He  Usii  part.  Corp.,  ed.  Kiihn,  ii.  188,  Galen  speaks  of  a  Pamphylian  brigand  who  was 
accustomed  to  cut  off  his  victims'  legs. 

"  Apol.  2 :  .  .  .  Latronihus  inrestigandls  per  universas  p7-ovincias.  Cf.  Thecd.  Code,  i.  55, 
5G  ;  but  it  is  a  document  of  the  year  .'!92. 
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ditions  directed  from  time  to  time  against  those  of  Isauria ;  and  the  expe- 
dition organized  by  Septimius  Severus  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  formidable 
BuUas.  But  as  a  rule,  cities  and  individuals  were  obliged  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety.  "  The  military  posts,"  says  M.  Naudet,'  "  acted  only  in 
repelling  the  foreign  enemy,  or  crushing  menacing  sedition  or  armed  brigand- 
age at  home  when  they  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  war  against  society  or 
an  attempt  upon  the  government." 

In  the  smaller  cities  this  police  duty  was  performed  by  the  public 
slaves  or  the  freedmen  of  the  muiiicipium,  who  were  paid  for  their  services 
(annua  accipiunt')."  At  Amisus  it  was  they  who  guarded  the  prison;  and 
.slaves  of  this  sort  were  in  number  sufficient  at  Pompeii  to  be  employed 
in  constracting  many  streets  of  tlie  city.''  In  the  larger  cities,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  public  force  regularly.  We  have  the  in- 
scription of  a  miles  Brundisinus  ;*  but  as  this  is  susceptible  of  various  inter- 
pretations, I  pass  it  by.  Another  speaks  of  an  offering  made  by  the  hastiferi 
eivitatis  Mattiacorum  ;  and  this  time  evidently  a  mimicipal  troop  is  spoken  of .^ 
Lyons  and  Nimes  maintained  a  corps  of  night-watch  (vujiles),  commanded  by 
a  prefect,  who  had  the  title  of  praefeetus  vigilum  et  armorum,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  had  the  further  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  weapons.^  Tar- 
ragona, or  the  province  of  Tarraconensis,  had  armed  cohorts.  We  even 
know  the  name  of  a  prefect  of  the  fourth  cohort,  which  would  give  us  reason 
to  suppose  more,  were  the  number  not  already  so  large."  Puteoli,  adjacent 
to  Pompeii,  had  a  college  of  sorii  lictores  populares  denunciatores,^  who  cer- 
tainly did  the  double  duty  of  tlie  French  sergents  de  ville ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
arrest  and  of  prosecution.  In  their  title  we  again  find,  under  its  adjective 
form,  the  word  employed  in  cliaracterizing  the  trihuni  militum  a  populo. 
It  is  self-evident  that  this  institution  of  municipal  security  must  have 
been  imitated,  under  various  names,  in  all  the  important  cities. 

It   is   true    that   from   the    beginning   of    the    Empire   the    Julian    law 

*  In  his  paper  entitled  La  Police  chez  Us  Romains,  vols.  iv.  and  vi.  of  the  Collection  of 
the  Acad,  des  Inscr. 

■■^  Pliny,  Episl.  X.  40. 

*  Familia  puhlica  Ameriae  (Orelli,  No.  2,428)  ;  Venafri  (Ilenzen,  No.  G,2G5)  ;  Brunilusii 
(Inscr.  Neap.  No.  4J0) ;  Corduhae  (C  /.  L.  vol.  ii.  No.  2,644)  ;  Servi  publici  cotoninrum  et 
municipiorum,  passim. 

*  Ilenzen,  No.  7,1C1.  ITenzen  says,  however,  of  this  soldier:  Miles,  ni  faltor,  est  muni- 
cipali.i  puhlir.ae  sccurilalis  caussa  delectus. 

'  Orelli  (No.  4,98.!)  places  these  hastiferi  among  the  officia  municipalia  minora.  The 
inscription  is  of  the  year  236. 

'  Kellermann,  Vigiles  Rom.  p.  33,  Nos.  24-29,  and  De  Boissieu,  Inscr.  de  Lyon,  No. 
419. 

'  C.  L  L.,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  4,138,  4,217,  4,224-4,226,  4,264,  and  4,266.  In  No.  4,202,  the 
prefect  of  the  walls  was  flamcn  of  the  province,  and  the  conventus  prooinclae  erects  a 
monument  to  the  praef.  orae  marilimae  of  No.  4,138. 

'  Orelli,  No.  2,544. 
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de  Vi  puhlica  had  prohibited  the  carrying  of  arms.'  But  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  h\w  tlie  order  to  disarm  concerned  only  individuals.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  cities,  whose  weapons,  according  to  the  general  usage 
in  Graeco-Latin  antiquity,  were  kept  in  public  depots,  as  were,  even  in 
the  Roman  camps,  those  of  the  legionaries,''^  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
those  of  the  city  militia  of  Europe ;  as  are  at  the  present  day  the  arms 
of  the  Gei'man  Laudwehr,  of  the  Swiss  regiments,  and  of  the  French 
territorial  army.  The  text  of  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  puMice  annis  mulctati 
of  Vienne,  confirms  this  interpretation.  Some  municipal  functionary  cer- 
tainly had  charge  of  the  armamentarium.  The  inscriptions  of  Ninios  give 
us  his  name,  praefectus  armorum  ;  the  a-TpaTrjyoi;  of  the  Greek  cities,  the 
tribunus  militum  a  populo  of  the  Italian  cities,  no  doubt  fulfilled  the 
same  duty. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  there  were  weapons  in 
the  cities ;  to  this  fact  the  battle  between  the  Pompcians  aiid  the  men 
of  Nuceria  bears  witness,  —  not  a  riot,  but  an  actual  battle,  at  the  close  of 
which  many  dead  and  wounded  were  picked  up ;  ^  also,  further,  the  con- 
tinual hostilities  between  Lyons  and  Vienne,  which  were  real  ojjcrations 
of  war ;  the  armies  tliat  Sacrovir  and  Yindex  could  raise  in  Gaul  ;  the 
arms  furnished  in  great  quantity   to  tlie  Vitellians  by   the  cities  of   that 

^  Dig.  xlviii.  6,  1  :  Lege  Julia  rle  I'i  puhlica  lenetur  qui  arma,  tela  dnmi  sunr,  agrot-e  in  villa, 
praeter  usum  venalioiiis,  rel  ilittei-is,  vcl  navignlinnis  cepirtl.  Ponijiev  had  already  proliibited 
carrying  arms  in  tlic  city  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  .xxxiv.  39)  ;  and  I'etronius  {Sal.  ii2)  shows  that 
the  prohibition  was  still  in  force  in  his  time. 

*  In  the  camp  there  was  always  an  arsenal,  annamenlarium,  where  the  soldiers'  anus 
were  kept  locked  up,  and  there  were  cusloilcx  armorum.  (See  Ilenzen,  Intlex,  p.  143.)  When 
Otlio  incited  revolt  among  the  praetorians  against  Galba,  he  ordered  aperire  armamoilariwn 
(Tac,  Hist.  i.  38,  80).  Tacitus  remarks  that  even  among  certain  Barbarians,  the  Suicmcs,  for 
example,  weapons  were  clausa  sub  custodc  {(icrm.  44).  Under  Tiberius  the  governor  of 
Egypt  caused  all  the  weapons  belonging  to  the  Alexandrians  to  be  seized  and  carried  into 
the  arsenal  (Philo,  fn  Flaccum,  p.  231  of  M.  Delaunay's  translation).  Every  three  years 
the  governors  of  Egypt  made  an  examination  of  all  weapons  brought  into  the  province, 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  seditious  preparations  (ilnd.  p.  232).  Important  cities 
had  armorum  ojfficinae  (Tac,  Hist.  ii.  82).  In  i^esjieet  to  the  armamentarium,  see  the  word 
in  Diet,  des  ant.  p.  431,  1-2.  "  When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  French 
king  Philip  the  Long,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  asked  to  be  jiermitted  to  repel  by  force  the 
attempts  made  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  the  king  gave  permission  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  to  organize  a  militia.  These  troops  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  a  captain 
whom  the  king  appointed  in  each  city,  and  the  wea[ions  were  deposited  in  arsenals  (Ordon. 
of  ^larch  12,  13U;).  At  Paris  the  weapons  were  also  i)laced  in  an  arsenal,  and  were  only 
to  be  taken  out  when  the  troops  were  called  on  duty.  The  iron  or  lead  mallets  which  were 
used  as  weapons  by  those  who  did  not  carry  the  crossbow  were  also  deposited  there,  whenci- 
the  rioters  of  1381,  the  maillolins,  took  them  by  force.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
precaution  was  often  neglected,  and  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  keep  their  weapons  in 
their  houses,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  so  frequently  called  out." 

'  'Vnc.,  Ann.-a'w.Xl :  Probradeinde  saxa,poslremoferrumsumpsere  .  .  .  mulli  .  .  .  truncn 
per  vulnera  corpore. 
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country,  those  also  that  Modena  offered  to  the  partisans  of  Otho.^  Vienne 
redeemed  herself  by  the  payment  of  money  from  pillage  and  massacre ; 
but  all  her  weapons  were  taken  from  her,  says  Tacitus.- 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  some  frenzied  enthusiast  was 
able  to  persuade  the  Aeduans  that  he  was  a  god,  and  gathered  about  eight 
thousand  men.  Autun  immediately  armed  its  young  men  to  fight  against 
him.^  A  few  weeivs  later  all  the  cities  of  Camj)ania  were  at  war,  some 
siding  with  Vespasian,  others  with  Vitellius ;  and  the  mountaineers  of 
Liguria  were  carrying  on  a  contest  against  the  partisans  of  Otho.*  At  the 
same  time  two  great  African  cities,  Leptis  and  Oea,  were  at  war ;  ^  and 
later  the  former  of  the  two  bravely  iield  out  in  a  siege  against  the 
Austuriani.^ 

The  free  confederated  cities,  which  were  so  numerous,  had  preserved  their 
early  customs ;  and  in  the  arsenals  of  these  old  fighting  republics  were 
certainly  kept  some  of  the  weapons  which  they  had  used  in  the  days  of  their 
independence.  We  know  from  Ovid  ^  that  the  people  of  Tomi  were  possessed 
of  arms ;  Juvenal  says  that  the  provincials  retained  them  :  spoliatis  anna 
supersunt ;^  and  Pliilostratus,  that  the  youth  of  Tarsus  practised  throwing 
the  javelin;^  Apuleius  shows  us  pa(/ani  armed,  and  pursuing  robbers 
whom  they  arrest,  chain,  and  cast  into  their  Tullianum.  Where  did  the 
mhabitants  of  Coptos  and  of  Tentyra  find  "  those  swords,  those  arrows," 
whicli  they  used  for  each  otiiei-'s  destruction  ?'•'  Where  did  the  men  of 
Side  obtain  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  tiiird  century  when  they  so  valiantly 
repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Goths ;  ^'  or  the  Athenians,  who,  under  Dexippos, 
drove  the  Heruli  out  of  Attica,  killing  three  thousand  of  them;^-^  and  how 
was  it  tliat  each  city  in  the  Empire  could  send  Marcus  Aurelius  tlie  armed 
men  wiiom  he  required  for  his  expedition  against  tiie  Marcomanni  ?  ^^  Finally, 
a  little  later,  Didius  Julianus  arrested  an  invasion  of  the  Ciiauci  in  Belgium 
with  the  aid  of  only  the  provincials  called  together  hastily;"  and  later 
still,  in  363,  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  declined  a  garrison,  feeling  them- 
selves able  to  defend  their  city  against  the  Persians.'^ 

*  Tac,  Hisl.  ii.  52.  *  Ibid.  i.  66 ;  in  respect  to  the  Aeduans,  ibid.  64. 
»  Ibid.  ii.  CO. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  12.  '  Ibid.  iv.  50.  '  Amm.  IMarcellinus,  xxviii.  61. 
'   Trisl.  iv.  ],  73  el  seq.                                                       «  viii.  123. 

*  Apoll.  vi.  73.  lo  Juvenal,  xv.  23. 

**  'Qs  irapacTKevri  re  Ttatra  rjv  a(j)6ovos  (Frafjm.  hixt.  Grace,  iii.  (JSl,  ed.  Didot). 

1-  Ihid.  666.  The  Ephebeia  was  still  an  institution  in  Athens  at  this  time,  and  continued 
its  military  exercises,  with  teachers  of  fencing  and  fijrhting.  An  inscription  says  that  the 
Ephebi  have  completed  all  the  military  exercises  in  a  manly  fashion  (tmivdpai).  Every  year 
they  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Agraules,  swearing  to  fight  and  die  for  their  country  (I'hilostrat.. 
Apol.  iv.  21),  and  also  to  watcli  over  public  order  in  the  city  and  country.  Cf.  .\.  Dumonl. 
L'E/ihebie  allique,  i.  D  and  285.     This  institution  was  imitated  in  other  Greek  cities. 

"  J.  Capitolin,  iMarcu.i,  21. 

"  Spartian.,  Did.  Jul.  1.  '*  Amm.  Marcelhnus,  xxv.  U,  2. 
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Certain  territories  appear  to  have  had  a  military  organization ;  certain 
peoples,  cstalilislied  in  the  very  centre  of  the  provinces,  had  national  troops 
commanded  by  their  own  officers  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 
Thus  the  decuriae  of  the  Dalmatians.'  Die  strategies  of  Thrace,  of  Cnp]ia- 
docia,  and  of  Greater  Armenia,^  liave  the  appearance  of  being  territorial 
divisions  in  which  military  precautions  had  been  taken.  Wlien  Paulus 
Aemilius  organized  the  province  of  Macedonia  he  authorized  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  districts  to  maintain  a  corps  uf  troops  for  the  security  of  their 
frontiers ;  and  we  know  that  this  province  was  still,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  governed  by  the  laws  which  it  had  received  from 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus.^  The  Helvetii  had  a  fortress  wherein  a  troop 
of  their  own  nation  maintained  themselves  in  garrison  to  protect  the 
country  against  German  marauders ;  *  and  tne  same  is  true  of  the  Rliaeti, 
whose  youth  were  trained  to  arms  and  military  exercises  {siiefa  arm  is  et 
more  militiae  exercita).^  A  cohort  of  Ligurians  protected  the  country 
around  Fr(ijus  Qvetus  loci  auxiliuni) -j^  and  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
cohort  made  pai't  of  the  Roman  army,  —  it  seems  indeed  to  have  been,  with 
the  permission,  or  rather  by  the  order,  of  Rome,  a  national  troop  levied 
and  maintained  by  the  Ligures  to  defend  permanently  the  approaches  to 
the  maritime  arsenal  built  in  their  territory.  We  have  seen  that  similar 
corps  existed  in  Macedon,  among  the  Rhaetians,  the  Helvetians,  and  the 
Spaniards  of  Tarraconensis.  In  Africa  a  great  number  of  Jfoorish  chiefs 
were  employed  to  jirotect  the  frontier  against  the  Nomads,"  and  the  story 
of  Firmus  in  Amm.  Marcelliuns  shows  tlie  power  of  these  chiefs  and  the 
military  habits  of  the  natives :  this  Mauretanian  brought  into  the  field 
twenty  thousand  men,  without  counting  the  powerful  reserves  that  he  left 
behind.^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Galba,  Mauretania  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect a  considerable  native  troop  {inijens  Maurorum  numerus).^ 

In  the  East  the  Lyciac  body  had  great  privileges.  "Formerly,"  says 
Strabo,'"  "  it  deliberated  on  peace  and  war  and  alliances ;  now  it  docs  so  only 
witii  authorization  from  the  Romans  when  the  latter  find  it  advantageous." 
Now,  it  was  for  tlic  interest  of  tlie  Romans  that  peace  should  jirevail  in 
their  provinces,  and  they  must  frequently  have  authorized  the  Lycians  to 
repulse  the  incessant  incursions  of  their  dangerous  neighbors,  the  moun- 
taineers of  Pami)hylia.  But  to  fight,  there  must  be  weapons,  chiefs,  an 
organization ;  and  the  words  of  Strabo  lead  us  to  believe  that  tlie  Lycians 
had  all  tlicse. 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  142.  ''  Ihid.  iv.  73;  Ptolemaeus,  iii.  11.  sects.  8.  9.  10. 

*  Juslin,  xwiii.  2. 

*  Caslelhtm  quod  ■  .  ■  Helvetii  suis  mililibus  ac  stipendiis  tuebantur  (Tac,  /lift.  i.  f>7). 
»  Ibi,l.  i.  68. 

*  Ihiil.  ii.  14.  '  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  154.  '  Amm.  Manclliniis,  x.wii.  5. 
«  Tac,  Hist.  ii.  63.                                                                '»  xiv.  3,  sect.  3. 
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At  Palmyra^  and  in  Egypt  ^  the  chiefs  of  executive  power  in  the  cities 
bore  the  name  of  stratei/us,  and  the  wKTepivof  aTparrjyot;  of  Alexandria 
had  under  his  orders  a  corps  of  vvKTo<^v\aice<;? 

What  were  the  diogmites^  of  tiie  province  of  Asia,  those  half-armed 
soldiers  (^setniermes')  witii  whom  the  governor,  in  default  of  legionaries, 
strove  to  repulse  the  bandits  of  Isauria?^  Their  name  indicates  it, —  they 
were  pursuers  of  bandits;  and  there  must  have  been  dior/mites  elsewhere 
than  in  this  province,  since  Marcus  Aurelius  enrolled  them  for  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Marcomauni,  as  in  1870  France  enrolled  her  sergents  de 
"ille  and  gardes  forestiers. 

From  all  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  Early  Empire  — 
when  matters  were  not  ordered  with  that  regularity  which  later  was  given 
to  the  municipal  regime,  when  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  period 
of  independence  were  not  yet  everywhere  effaced  —  the  Caesars  left  to  the 
colonics,  to  the  municipia,  to  the  free  and  allied  cities  their  administrative 
autonomy,  with  the  protection  of  tlieir  territory,  and  that  this  latter  ser- 
dce  was  secured  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  great  tributary  cities. 
There  were  then  weapons,  prisons,  captives  to  be  watched,  a  police  guard 
to  be  commanded,  bandits  to  be  controlled,  recruits  to  be  levied  and  sent 
on  their  way  to  the  legions  or  the  auxiliary  cohorts.  If  the  imperial  com- 
missioners were  intrusted  with  this  latter  duty,  they  had  need,  in  order  to 
fulfil  it,  as  they  now  have,  of  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  authority. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  certain  cities  should  unite  all  these  functions  in 
the  hands  of  one  dignitary,  and  copying  Rome  yet  once  more,  as  the  Italian 
cities  did  in  the  Social  War,  or  preserving  the  title  and  usage  of  an  ancient 
local  magistracy,^  should  call  tliis  functionary  "  tribune  of  tlie  soldiers "  in 
Italy,  "  prefect  of  arras  "  and  "  of  the  cohorts  "  in  the  provincial  cities  of  the 

'  De  Vogiie,  Inner,  semit.  p.  89. 

^  Letronne,  Rechcrches  sur  l'£gyj>le,  p.  2G8. 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  797,  and  Philostrat.,  hi  Flac.  14. 

*  From  Siwy/xdi",  whi(>h  signifies  pursuit.  It  was  diogmiies  whom  the  irenareh  sent  to 
seize  Saint  Polycarp;  'E^^X^or  Stcoy^iras  kul  iinTfti  ^era  tCjv  (tvi/tjOwv  avrois  ottXcov  u>s  eVi  \tjittj]v 
Tpe)(ovTfs  (^Letter  of  Ihe  Church  of  Snvjrna  to  that  at  Philomelium).  They  were  also  diogmites 
who  brought  Saint  Athanasius  before  the  Emperor.  Cf.  Waddington,  Voyage  arclieol.  en  Asie 
Mineurc,  on  the  inscription  of  Aezani,  iii.  2J.5. 

^  .\mm.  Marcellinus,  xxvii.  9.  Marcus  Aurelius  enrolled  brigands  also,  —  doubtless  prom- 
ising them  pardon  for  their  criTnes. 

'  The  Italians  had  copied  the  institutions  of  Rome,  or  —  which  is  more  probable,  and 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  —  Home  had  taken  the  institutions  of  Italy.  Thus  even  under 
the  Empire  we  find  in  the  cities  of  the  peninsula,  consuls,  dictators,  praetors,  inlerreges, 
aediles,  censors,  tribunes  of  the  people.  During  the  .'^ocial  War  the  Italian  legions  were 
organized  like  the  Roman,  with  the  same  grades  and  the  same  designations.  When,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  they  needed  nothing  more  tlian  an  oflicer  to  guard  the  municipinm  and  its 
territory,  they  would  naturally  preserve  the  former  military  title,  in  use  among  them  for 
centuries,  with  perhaps  the  double  character  recognized  at, Rome  in  the  elective  tribunes,  of 
military  chiefs  and  magistrates.  (See  above,  p.  404,  note  4.) 
VOL.  viii.  27 
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West,  as  at  Nimcs  and  Tarragona,  a-TpaT7)yo<;  i-rri  t&v  ottXwv  in  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  wliich  had  ])rcservcd  their  ancient  institutions  ? 

At  Alexandria  tlie  commander  of  the  niglit-watch,  called  6  vvKTepivo-; 
aTpaTTjyoi;,  held  the  fourth  place  among  the  magistrates  of  the  city ;  and 
according  to  one  reading,  —  disputed,  it  is  true,  —  this  organization  existed 
in  the  other  Egyptian  cities.' 

To  conclude,  the  tribuni  militum  a  poj^ulo  of  the  colonies  appears  to  nic 
the  Italian  dSbris  of  a  general  custom,  as  the  prefects  of  the  West  and  the 
strategi  of  the  East  are  its  provincial  debris. 


These  preliminaries  were  needful  to  give  its  full  value  to  the  text  which 
remains  to  be  quoted,  —  a  text  showing,  in  a  manner  which  seems  indis- 
putable, both  the  officer  and  the  ofHce.  The  law  of  the  colony  Gcnetiva 
Julia,  dating  from  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  and  existing  as  late  as  the 
reigns  of  the  Flavians,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  close  of  the  fir.st  century, —  con- 
tains in  its  Article  103 :  "  When,  in  the  colony  of  Genetiva,  a  majority  of 
the  decurions  present  decide  that  there  is  reason  to  arm  and  send  info  tlir 
field  (jirmatos  educere)  the  colonists  resident  or  called  together,  to  defend 
the  territory  of  the  colony,  ever}'  duumvir  or  praefectus^  juri  dicundo,  who 
has  received  command  of  these  armed  citizens,  shall  have  the  right  to 
execute  the  decree  of  the  order  without  incurring  any  responsibility.  The 
duumvir,  or  he  whom  the  duumvir  has  placed  in  command,  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  rights  and  the  same  disciplinary  power  with  those  which  ai'c 
granted  to  the  military  tribune  in  tlie  Roman  army.  .  .  ."^ 

On  this  text  the  following  remarks  may  be  made :  — 

1.  The  undisputed  right  of  the  senate  of  Genetiva  to  arm  the  citizens 
and  send  them  into  the  field  when  tlie  defence  of  the  territory  retjuircd  it. 

2.  The  regular  and  permanent  grant  of  a  military  power  made  to  tlie 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city,  who  held  their  office  by  popular  election. 

3.  The  setting  in  action  of  this  power  by  a  declaration  of  the  majority 
of  municipal  senators  that  there  is  cause  to  arm  the  citizens  and  send  them 
into  the  field. 

'  Strabo,  XA'II.,  vol.  v.  p.  %M  of  the  edit,  of  Letronnr.  'I'lie  title  of  slralcf/us  is  found 
in  many  Greek  inscription.s,  even  upon  coins.  See,  in  Wilmanns,  No.  2,839,  the  ju.y'urattduin 
Aritiensium,  who  take  oath  to  pursue  by  hand  and  sea,  in  a  war  of  extermination  (armis  il 
l)e.lln  inlerneriKo),  the  enemies  of  CaH^nla. 

2  This  officer  was  in  tlie  place  of,  and  not  co-existent  with,  the  duumviri.  He  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  tlie  colony. 

'  Eiqne  llviro  aut  ei  quern  Ilvlr  armalis  praefecerit  idem  jus  eadenir/ue  animarlverslo  rslo, 
uti  trihunu  mil'dum  populi  Romiini  in  exercdu  populi  Romani  est.  Observe  the  words  populi 
Komani,  twice  used,  which  confirms  our  remark  on  page  417. 
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4.  The  possibility  tliat  the  duumvir  shall  delegate  this  power  to  another 
citizen. 

5.  Finally,  the  same  authority  that  is  possessed  by  the  legionary  tribune 
in  the  Roman  army  given  to  this  municipal  magistrate  or  his  substitute. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Article  103  was  a  special  favor  granted  to 
Genetiva  by  reason  of  her  exceptional  position  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
just  now  insurgent.'  But  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  dictatorship  a  thousand 
cities  were  in  the  same  situation  with  Genetiva,  —  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time 
when  the  Pompcian  wars  were  ending,  and  the  triumviral  wars  beginning. 
Nothing,  therefore,  would  justify  so  strange  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  colony 
comparatively  obscure.^ 

The  laws  of  tiie  province  of  Spain  contain  many  provisions  which 
correspond  with  the  laws  or  the  customs  of  Rome.^  To  mention  but  one : 
the  ordinance  relating  to  maintaining  bounds  and  limits  is  identical  in 
the  law  of  Genetiva  and  in  the  Lex  Mamilia,  which  was  also  Caesar's  work. 
These  similarities  lead  us  to  suspect  others ;  and  now,  since  we  know  how 
free  and  strong  the  municipal  system  was  in  the  past  two  centuries  of 
the  Empire,  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  this  Article  10-3,  so  strange,  so  in- 
explicable while  it  remains  isolated,  is  itself  a  fragment  from  some  custom 
common  to  the  Latin  provinces  ?  ^ 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  right  of  protecting  in  arms  the  often  large 
extent  of  territory  of  certain  cities  would  have  tended  to  anarchy,  we 
shall  reply  tliat  in  the  Roman  Empire,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our 
time,  the  responsibility  for  public  acts  was  rigorous,  and  severely  applied. 
The  municipal  senates  knew  that  they  must  answer  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority for  taking  up  arms,  and  for  what  might  follow  therefrom,  as  did 
Vienne  and  Pompeii.  As  punishment  for  the  unjustifiable  exercise  of  this 
right,  some  of  the  decurions  and  of  the  citizens  of  Pollentia  were  kept 
in  irons  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.* 

'  Giraud,  Les  Bronzes  d'Ossuna,  and  L'Ephemeris  epigraphica,  ii.  127,  where,  however, 
both  Mommsen  and  Hiibner  make  a  reservation  :  i'erf  etui  hoc  praeferas,  eerie  quae  eodem  Inco 
essent  colonias  municipiaque  provinciarum  longinquarum  eo  jure  non  magis  caruisse  consenla- 
neum  est. 

^  These  rights  exercised  by  the  duumvirs  of  Genetiva  Julia  were  so  natural  and  so 
necessary  that  they  are  found  in  many  of  the  medifeval  cities,  where  the  militia  constituted 
a  sort  of  civic  guard  which  the  municipal  magistrates  could  call  out,  and  of  which  they  took 
command. 

«  See  Vol.  VI.  p   566. 

•  Suet.,  Tib.  37. 
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III. 


UPON  A  PASSAGE  IN  HERODIAN  CONCERNING  THE  PRAETORIAN 

COHORTS. 

Herodian  represents  Severus  as  saying  to  his  sons  that  ho  has  quad- 
rupled all  the  military  forces  existing  in  Rome.'  No  commentator,  so  far 
as  1  know,  has  disputed  this  text;  it  is  admitted  by  Lange,^  Marquardt, 
in  the  volume  which  he  has  just  published,  appears  also  to  accept  it,* 
and  the  fact  has  passed  into  history. 

This  increase  could  have  been  effected  only  in  one  of  two  ways :  either 
by  raising  from  ten  to  forty  the  number  of  praetorian  cohorts,  or  by 
putting  four  thousand  men  instead  of  one  thousand  in  each  cohort ;  both 
of  which  hypotheses  are  equally  inadmissible. 

First,  we  lind  nowhere  that  there  ever  were  forty  praetorian  cohorts. 
Their  number,  no  doubt,  varied  from  time  to  time.  Tacitus  speaks  of 
seventeen  under  Otho,  sixteen  under  Vitellius ;  but  these  were  temporary 
augmentations  required  by  exceptional  circumstances,  and  a  return  to  tlie 
normal  number  was  soon  made.  Under  Severus  himself,  in  the  year  208, 
we  still  find  the  ten  original  cohorts.* 

Thus  the  number  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  did  not  change.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  their  effective  force  was  quadni|)led?  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Lange.  But  to  raise  from  ten  thousand  to  forty  thousand  the  number  of 
praetorian  soldiers,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  turmae  of  praetorian 
cavalry,  would  have  been  an  operation  requiring  much  time.  It  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  thirty  days  that  Severus  sjjcnt  in  Rome  be- 
tween the  death  of  Julianus  and  his  own  departure  on  the  Asiatic  expedition 
against  Niger.  At  this  moment  all  tlie  legions  of  wliich  he  had  command 
were  marching  eastward.  Having  conquered  Niger,  he  hastened  into  Gaul, 
where,  on  the  18th  of  February,  197,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Lyons. 
Returning  to  Rome  after  four  years    passed  in  the    East  and  in  Gaul,  he 

^  .  .  .  Trjs  Tf  iv  'PoyfxTj  Sufd/if a)9  nvrrji  TfTpa7r\(ifTia(T9ft(TT]s,  Kn)  arpaTonf^ov  TotrovTov  irpi)  t^s 
7r(^f6)9  ihpvOtiTo^  ois  prjSeplai'  aval  ^vvnpiv  t^uiBfv  ()(tyyviiv  (iii.  l.'I). 

^  Septimius  .  .  .  quum  ae  quailrupln  nume.ro  cuslodum  corporis  circumdcdisset  {Ili.^toria 
mtiialionurn  mi  milit.  Roman.,  p.  941). 

"  Nach  Hernilian  (iii.  1."?),  slanden  unler  Sererus  in  Rom  mid  ludicn  i-icrmal  so  viel 
Truppen  als  frUher  {Riim.  Slnnlsv.  ii.  4G2).  This  is  not  exactly  what  Ilerodian  says; 
aicorilinj;  to  this  writer  it  was  tlie  forces  [)osted  in  Rome  that  were  iiuadnipleil. 

*  There  were  nine  orij;inally,  but  soon  after,  ten.  Tliis  is  the  number  mentioned  in  the 
Diplomas  militaires  of  M.  Ldon  Renier,  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  G,  for  the  years  IGl,  208,  243, 
and  248. 

# 
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remained  there  but  for  a  very  short  thue :  for  an  invasion  of  Parthians  was 
already  recalling  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  he  ari-ived  in 
Mesopotamia  soon  enough  to  receive  there,  in  this  same  year  197,  his 
tenth  imperial  salutation.  It  was  not  until  202  that  he  at  last  returned 
into  his  capital,  where  he  then  remained  five  or  six  years.  The  reform 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  made  until  this  time ;  but  by  this  time 
Severus  had  too  well  established  his  authority  to  have  need  to  disorganize 
the  army  of  the  frontiers  by  this  formation  of  forty  praetorian  cohorts,, 
or  an  army  of  forty  thousand   praetorians. 

These  cohorts  in  fact  being  only  formed  of  legionaries,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  require  from  each  of  the  thirty  legions  which  existed 
before  the  Parthian  war  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  of  their  best  soldiers  in 
order  to  form  the  new  guard,  the  line  would  have  been  singularly  enfeebled, 
and  the  praetorian  prefects,  placed  at  the  head  of  these  forty  thousand 
picked  men,  would  have  been  by  far  too  dangerous.  The  guard  had  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  legion,  which  had  ten  cohorts,  and,  with  its 
auxiliaries,  numbered  about  ten  thousand  men.'  To  make  a  cohort  of  four 
thousand  soldiers  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the  military  principles 
of  the  Romans.  Dion  and  Spartianus  say  nothing  of  this  operation,  and 
Herodian's  rhetoric  cannot  prevail  against  their  silence. 

This  writer  speaks  not  merely  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
praetorians ;  according  to  him,  all  the  military  forces  of  Rome  were 
quadrupled. 

Now,  these  forces  were  ten  thousand  praetorians  and  their  ten  turmae 
of  cavalry,  six  thousand  men  of  the  four  urban  cohorts,^  seven  thousand 
viyiles,  the  equites  singulares  Augusti,  the  milites  peregrini,  and  the  frumen- 
tarii,  —  probably  about  twenty-five  thousand  men.  To  quadruple  this  num- 
ber was  to  place  in  Rome  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  —  who  certainly 
were  never  there.  To  these  troops  Herodian  adds  an  army  of  equal  force, 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Here  again  we  convict  him  of  exag- 
geration, since  we  know  that  this  army  was  composed  of  one  single  legion, 
the  11.  Parthica,  which  was  encamped  at  Albano.  Moreover,  what  signi- 
fies this  establishment  of  a  legion  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  if  it  were  not  as 
a  guarantee  which  the  Emperor  desired  to  possess  against  the  seditious 
spirit  of  the  praetorians  ?  Is  not  this  feeling  of  distrust  in  contradiction 
with  such  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  that  formidable  l)i'aiich  (if 
the  service  which  in  three  months  had  murdered  two  Emperors  ? 

Dion  complains,  it  is  true,  that  the  public  treasury  was  burdened  with 

'  The  long  discussions  will  be  remembered  which  took  place  in  tlie  news|)apers  and 
in  parliament  on  the  project  of  modifying  the  number  of  tlic  eifcctivi;  force  of  the  com- 
panies in  French  regiments. 

'  This  number  is  still  found  in   216   (L.   Renier,   DiplOmes  mtlilairt.i). 
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a  new  expense.  Tlie  increase  of  pay  decreed  by  Severus,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  three  new  legions,  of  which  two  remained  posted  in  the  new  prov- 
ince of  Mesopotamia,  explain  these  complaints  on  the  subject  of  expense. 
As  to  what  the  historian-senator  says  of  the  city  crowded  with  soldiers,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Senate,  with  whom  Severus  was  extremely  unpop- 
ular, saw  with  grief  all  that  increased  in  Rome  the  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary element.  Now,  the  establishment  of  a  legion  at  Albano,  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  was  a  novelty  which  must  have  singularly  displeased  the  Con- 
script Fathers ;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Second  Parthica,  near  enougli  to 
Rome  to  appear  often  in  tlie  streets,  irritated  by  their  presence  those  who  liad 
never  before  seen  legionaries  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Resides  this,  the 
change  effected  by  Severus  in  the  method  of  recruiting  the  praetorians, 
henceforward  taken  not  from  Italy,  but  from  all  the  legions,  interfered 
with  old  habits  and  caused  a  discontent,  of  which  Dion  made  himself  the 
echo.  All  that  it  is  possible  to  grant  to  Herodian  and  to  Dion  is  that 
the  personal  guard  of  the  Emperor  and  the  detached  corps  were  aug- 
mented  by  a  certain  number  of  men. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  that  no  importance  should  be  attached 
to  this  supposed  address  of  Severus,  —  which  was  in  no  respect  oflicial,  and 
manifestly  composed  by  Herodian  himself;  and  I  conclude  that  we  should 
erase  from  history  the  detail  which  has  been  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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IV. 

ON  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS  TOWARDS  DRUIDISM.> 


The  question  whether  Druidism  was  violently  suppressed,  or  by  slow 
degrees  extinguished,  after  the  Roman  conquest,  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. Was  there  persecution  ?  I  believe  that  there  was,  but  a  persecution 
of  a  peculiar  nature ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  policy  pursued  by  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  towards  the  Druids  determined  that  which  Trajan  adopted 
in  respect  to  the  Christians.  That  we  may  fully  understand  this  policy, 
it  is  needful  only  to  restore  the  texts  to  the  historic  environment  in  which 
they  belong,  without  quoting  them  anew. 

Caesar  had  subjugated  Gaul,  but  he  had  not  had  time  to  organize  it.  The 
first  conquest,  that  of  the  territory  itself,  had  been  completed ;  the  second 
remained,  more  difficult  to  make,  —  that  of  men's  minds  and  manners.  The 
social  organization  which  had  so  heroically  maintained  the  struggle  was 
still  in  existence,  and  the  Druids,  preserving  their  former  authority,  continued 
to  attract  the  multitude  to  tlieir  tribunals,  their  schools,  and  their  iiuman 
sacrifices.  Augustus  was  not  the  conqueror,  but  he  was  the  wily  statesman  ; 
he  had  not  subjugated  Gaul,  but  he  was  able  to  transform  it  by  that 
patient  skill,  that  art  of  pacifying  and  of  extinguishing,  in  which  all 
his  genuis  consisted.  "  Ho  made  a  census  of  the  Gauls,"  says  one  of  the 
historians  of  his  reign,  "  and  he  determined  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
political  condition."  2  For  certain  tribes  he  changed  the  territorial  limits, 
the  name  or  site  of  their  capitals,  that  he  might  break  the  ties  of  confedera- 
tion or  clicntship,  and  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of  independence. 
Whole  peoples  had  been  exterminated,  and  he  gave  their  lands  to  neigh- 
boring states ;  those  wasted  by  war  were  united  to  others ;  client-states 
passed  over  into  a  condition  of  self-government ;  and  all  that  remained  of  the 
three  hundred  nations  mentioned  by  Plutarch  were  parcelled  out  into 
sixty  municipalities,  having  each  its  senate  of  a  hundred  members,  the 
deliberative  body,  and  its  duumvirs  or  quatuorvirs,  the  executive.  These 
magistrates  decided  in  the  civil  cases  of  their  fellow-citizens,  witli  a  riuht 
of  appeal  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  held  liis  assizes  regularly 
in  the  more  important  cities.     By  the  mere  fact  of  this  organization  the 

'  Paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  January,  1  «S0. 
*  .  .  .  avTaiv  aTroypa<f)at  iiroirjiraTo  Koi  rbv  ^iov  riji/  re  noXiTeiav  St(K6(riirjtr(  (Dion,  iii.  22). 
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Druids,  without  being  persecuted,  lost  their  judicial  power.  If  some  of 
them  became  decurions,  or  even  magistrates,  this  was  by  reason  of  their 
personal  fortune  or  of  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  not  in  virtue  of  their 
sacerdotal  character. 

B. 

Augustus  made  another  reform  of  extreme  importance.  The  Romans 
were  very  tolerant  in  respect  to  foreign  cults.  Since  they  had  already 
gods  by  the  thousand,  a  few  more  or  less  were  of  little  consequence.  Thus 
when  the  Romans  had  conquered  a  nation  they  took  its  divinities,  placed 
them  in  their  own  list,  sometimes  in  their  temples;  and  this  was  the  end 
of  the  matter,  —  Olympus  extended  itself,  like  the  Empire.  This  proceeding 
was  successful  in  every  case  except  that  of  the  Jews,  who,  believing  in  one 
God,  could  not  accept  this  sacrilegious  luiion,  and  that  of  the  Druids,  who, 
forming  a  national  clergy,  lost  their  power  if  their  gods  lost  the  character 
of  Gallic  deities.  Instead  of  proscribing  these  gods,  Augustus,  who  shrank 
from  acts  of  needless  violence,  respected  them,  and  employed  them  in 
his  service  himself,  —  a  more  courteous  method,  and  especially  a  more  useful 
one. 

Gaul,  like  Rome,  had  its  greater  and  its  lesser  divinities :  Augustus 
latinized  the  names  of  the  former,  or  caused  them  to  bear  the  appellation 
of  the  corresponding  Latin  deity,  so  that  conquerors  and  conquered  might 
come  without  trouble  of  conscience  to  sacrifice  at  the  same  altars.  But 
these  gods,  now  subjects  of  Rome  like  their  worshippers,  must  allow  to  be 
set  up  beside  them  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Empire,  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  immense  temple  recently  discovered  on  the  summit  of 
the  Puy-de-Domc  has  been  found  the  following  ex-voto :  NVM  •  AVG  •  ET  • 
DEO  •  MERCVRI  DVMIATI. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  the  religious  organizat'on  of  the  Empire ; 
inscriptions  .show,  however,  in  many  cities  a  perpetual  fiamen.  Tliis  was  a 
citizen  who  had  passed  through  all  the  municipal  offices  (ojnnibus  honoribus 
functus').  This  priest,  the  most  important  personage  of  the  state,  doubtless 
played  in  his  city  the  part  filled  in  Rome  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  by 
the  Christian  bishop  in  his  metropolis.  Devoted  to  the  worsliip  of  the  local 
divinities,  and  also  to  that  of  the  gods  of  the  Empire,  this  flamcn  would 
drive  from  the  altar  the  former  priest  of  Teutates  and  Esus. 

At  Rome,  Augustus  had  re-established  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  —  those 
gods  of  the  street-corner  and  of  the  domestic  hearth  whom  the  populace 
preferred  to  the  great  gods  of  the  Capitol ;  divinities  made  ex{)ressly  for 
the  neighborhood  or  the  house,  and  loved  the  more  because  they  seemed 
to  be  not  too  remote  from  their  worshippers.     Eacli  Gallic  city  had  also 
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•protecting  gods  whom  it  specially  worshipped.  Augustus  recognized  in 
them  tutelary  divinities  similar  to  the  Roman  Lares,  he  honored  their  altars; 
the  Roman,  lilce  the  native,  made  there  libations  and  the  wonted  otlerings, 
and  these  Gallic  Lares  added  to  their  names  that  of  the  monarch  who  opened 
to  them  the  Pantheon  of  the  Empire.  They  were  called  the  Lares  Augusti, 
—  a  word  of  double  significance,  in  which  each  man  could  understand,  at  his 
pleasure,  either  a  reference  to  the  Emperor,  or  an  attestation  of  the  august 
character  of  the  Lares.  A  new  order  of  priests  was  necessary  for  this 
religion,  at  once  old  and  new.  By  reason  of  the  expenses  required  for 
the  sacrifices,  the  sacred  feasts,  and  the  games  which  were  a  part  of  this 
cult,  these  priests  were  rich  plebeians,  severi  Aw/ustales,  chosen  annually,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  forming  the  powerful  fraternity 
of  the  Augustales. 


This  religious  reform  was  completed  by  the  great  Lyonnese  institution, 
the  assembly  of  deputies  elected  by  the  cities  of  the  Three  Gauls,  which  met 
every  year  around  the  altar  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Saone  and  the  Rhone.  This  cult,  which  became  the  official  religion  of 
the  Empire,  had  its  high-priest,  the  sacerdos  ad  aram,  elsewhere  called  the 
fiamen  provinciae.  This  provincial  flamen  had  under  his  superintendence 
the  worship  and  the  clergy  of  the  entire  province,  as  the  flamen  of  the 
cities  determined  the  order  of  the  ceremonies  in  his  particular  city ;  and 
he  bequeathed  his  religious  primacy  to  the  Christian  archbishop.  In  this 
sacerdotal  organization  there  was  no  place  for  the  Druids  any  more  than  bad 
been  a  place  for  them  in  the  judicial  organization.  They  were  therefore, 
without  being  subjected  to  any  violence  whatever,  despoiled  of  their  cliicf 
jurisdiction,  and  both  as  priests  and  as  judges  left  outside  the  new  social 
order.  The  officiating  priests  of  the  former  cult,  relegated  into  obscurity, 
would  tliere  be  forgotten,  with  their  chief,  tiic  principal  Druid,  whose  place 
was  occupied  by  the  sacerdos  ad  aram.  That  only  is  thoioughly  destroyed 
of  which  the  place  is  filled ;  Augustus  had  found  a  way  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  Druids.  Without  the  active  agency  of  the  government,  the  new  clergy 
in  the  Three  Gauls  was  surely  to  efface  the  old  religion  in  the  hearts  of  the 
population ;  and  a  thousand  facts  prove  that  the  work  was  very  speedily 
accomplished. 

Augustus  made  upon  the  Druids  a  more  direct  war,  but  not  a  more 
unjust  one,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients.  Of  all  the  Druidif 
ceremonies,  that  which  was  most  attractive  to  the  multitude,  excited  the 
most  ardent  emotion,  and  did  the  most  to  secure  tlie  influence  of  these  min- 
isters of  a  terrible  worship,  was  the  human  sacrifice.     But  the  Druids  had 
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no  more  captives  to  put  to  death,  since  there  was  no  more  war  IjLtwcen 
Gallic  states,^  and  Rome  permitted  the  jus  necis  to  none  of  her  subjects 
except  the  allied  cities.  A  senatus-consultum  of  the  year  94  B.  c.  prohibited 
to  the  Romans  and  their  subjects  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices ;  the 
Gauls  Avlien  they  entered  the  Roman  world  became  subject  to  its  general 
laws,  and  Augustus  allowed  only  slight  libations  of  blood,  offered  by  vol- 
untary victims.  This  was  to  deprive  the  Druidic  worship  of  its  priiiciiial 
attraction,  —  those  spectacles  of  death  which  at  Rome  gathered  the  whole 
populace  to  witness  combats  of  gladiators,  and  in  ancient  Gaul  brought 
countless  multitudes  to  the  feet  of  the  Druids. 

Another  law,  very  ancient,  for  it  was  written  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
forbade,  under  [)enalty  of  death,  nocturnal  assemblies  (qui  coctus  noc- 
turnos  agitaverit,  capital  esto}.  This  police  law  was  certainly  enforced  in 
Gaul,  as  it  was  everywhere  else ;  and  the  governors,  in  causing  it  to  be 
executed,  deprived  the  Druids  of  a  formidable  opportunity  for  incendiary 
harangues. 

Augustus  had  suppressed  all  associations  which  were  not  sanctioned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  legally  recognize  the 
Druidic  establishment.  But  to  take  away  from  this  great  body  the  right 
of  meeting,  was  to  break  all  its  bonds  and  suppress  it  completely. 

Finally,  he  announced  that  persons  adhering  to  the  old  religion  could 
never  obtain  that  Roman  citizenship  which  might  lead  to  high  office  in 
the  Empire,  —  since  the  Spaniard  Balbus  had  lately  been  seen  invested 
with  the  consular  toga.  This  decision  alienated  from  the  ancient  faith 
those  whose  ambition  had  led  them  to  look  towards  Rome  ;  and  this  number 
included  all  the  notables  of  Gaul,  whom  we  shall  soon  see  applying  to 
Claudius  for  the  right  to  canvass  for  the  Roman  magistracies.  To  obtain 
them,  or  even  to  solicit  the  humblest  of  them,  it  was  necessary  to  speak  the 
language  of  Rome.  The  Latin  tongue,  becoming  the  speech  of  the  army, 
of  the  administration,  and  of  all  forms  of  business,  relegated  the  Celtic  to 
the  depths  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  beliefs  to  which  it  had  so  long 
given  expression. 

D. 

All  these  measures,  however,  were  on  the  part  of  Augustus  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans  the  exercise  of  a  right,  and  not  an  act  of  violence,  since 
they  were  the  application  to  the  conquered  of  laws  made  for  the  conquerors ; 
but  in  enforcing  them  the  Emperor  dealt  a  mortal  blow  at  the  Druidic 
body. 

*  Bellum  quod  ante  Caesaris  adventum  fere  quotannis  accidtre  solebal  (De  Bella  Gall.  vi. 
15). 
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Under  Tiberius  broke  out  the  revolt  of  Julius  and  Sacrovir  whicli 
filled  Rome  with  terror.  Tacitus  recounts  it,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
suppression  of  it  wiiicli  came  after,  —  a  suppression  which,  with  such 
an  Emperor,  we  know  must  have  been  of  the  severest  kind.  The 
inimitable  painter  of  the  tragedies  of  Rome  cared  little  for  the  subject- 
nations;  accordingly,  he  says  nothing  in  regard  to  the  means  employed  by 
Tiberius  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  Gallic  rebellion.  A  senatus-consul- 
tum  lost  in  the  Digest,  whose  application  we  find  some  years  later  for  the 
first  time,  shows  us  the  weapon  which  Tiberius  employed.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  Di-uids  from  speaking  in  the  name  of  Heaven  to  minds  easily 
excited,  and  from  keeping  superstition  alive  by  sortileges  and  incantations, 
their  rites  were  assimilated  to  the  crime  of  magic,  which  for  a  provincial 
was  a  capital  crime.  The  death-penalty  had  been  denounced  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  against  enchanters  (^Cereri  necator)  ;  and  the  same  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Senate  under  the  Republic  against  the  abettors  of  the  Bacchanalians. 
The  senatus-consultum  of  which  we  speak  ^  extended  to  magicians  the  pen- 
alty decreed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  sieariis  et  veneficiis :  poisoners  of  the 
mind  were  put  in  the  same  category  with  poisoners  of  the  body.  This  law 
was  applied  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  a  Roman  knight  who  had  iu  his 
possession  in  court  a  serpent's  egg,  which,  accoi'ding  to  the  Druidic  belief, 
would  cause  him  to  gain  his  suit. 

Suetonius  asserts  that  Claudius  completely  abolished  the  Druidic  religion. 
It  is  more  probable  that  this  Emperor  merely  renewed  the  ordinances  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  ;  and  they  were  sufficient,  for  Vespasian  added  nothing 
to  them,  after  the  great  revolt  of  71  a.  d.,  which  the  preaching  of  the  Druids 
had  encouraged. 

But  to  local  severities  we  cannot  give  the  character  of  a  general  per- 
secution. If  a  certain  number  of  Druids,  proved  dcspisers  of  the  laws 
of  the  Empire,  did  in  fact  jierish,  many  doubtless  escaped  through  the 
obscurity  of  their  condition.  Thus  we  explain  those  passages  of  authors 
who  date  from  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  the  abolition  of  the 
old  Gallic  religion,  and  those  which  show  the  Druids  still  existing  in  Gaul 
two  or  three  centuries  later.  The  gods  die  before  all  their  altars  fall,  and 
remains  of  Druidism  long  survived  the  overthrow  of  the  great  sacerdotal 
body  which  had  governed  Gaul. 

To  conclude,  Augustus  did  violence  to  no  man's  conscience,  but  he  left 
no  place  for  the  Druids  in  the  social  organization  which  he  gave  the  Gallic 
provinces,  and  he  reduced  them  to  silence  and  obscurity  when  he  prohibited 
to  them  acts  which  were  contrary  to  the  general'  laws  of  the  Empire.  Tibe- 
rius applied    to  them   other  republican   laws ;   he  proscribed  religious   rites 

*  Ex  Sc  .  .  .  ejus  legis  [Com.  de  sic.  el  venef.']  poena  damnari  jubelur  qui  mala  sacrijicin 
jeetrit,  habuerit  {Dig.  xlviii.  8,  13). 
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which  appeared  tainted  with  magic  ;  and  as  the  Druids  were  much  more 
occupied  with  sorcery  tiian  science  {yates  et  medici),  it  became  manliest  that 
existing  laws  could  reach  them. 

Druidism  in  the  vast  empire  was  a  foreign  element  and  a  cause  of 
anxiety.  The  Emperors  did  not  seek  to  exterminate  it,  but  to  render  it  inert, 
and  consequently  harmless.  There  were  numerous  victims,  certainly  ;  but 
neither  Tiberius  nor  Claudius  seems  to  have  ordered  search  to  be  made  for 
the  abettors  of  the  foriuer  worship  (^^inquisitio^  :  they  punished  outward 
acts,  the  public  manifestations  of  Druidism,  which  were  an  open  revolt 
against  the  law  and  the  magistrates.  The  same  rule  of  conduct  is  prescribed 
by  Trajan  to  Pliny  on  the  subject  of  the  Christians.  "  Make  no  search  for 
the  Christians,"  the  Emperor  wrote ;  "  but  if  they  are  accused  and  convicted, 
punish  them.  Receive  no  anonymous  accusations,  and  do  not  condemn  upon 
suspicion."  Tradition  had  great  power  in  Rome  ;  precedents  had  long  made 
the  law  there.  I  believe  that  what  we  know  of  the  policy  of  Trajan  shows 
us  what  had  been  that  of  Claudius  and  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  executions  commanded  by  policy  are  reproved 
by  conscience;  but  history  must  judge  men  of  ancient  times  by  the  ideas 
of  their  period :  she  is  bound  to  ask  why  they  have  acted  as  we  should  not 
act,  and  in  certain  cases  she  brings  forward  extenuating  circumstances  in 
favor  of  persecutors,  while  at  the  same  time  condemning  the  persecution. 
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A  BASCANTUS,   freedman,  eulogized  by 


-^ 


Statius,  vi.  221. 


Abgarus,  kiug  of  Osrboene,  deposed  by  Cara- 
calla,  vii.  89. 

Ablavius,  praetorian  prefect,  Ms  murder,  viii. 
tU. 

Abruzzi,  ilfrivation  of  tlie  name,  i.  9S 

Acacians,  beret  ical  sect,  viii.  140  )iote. 

Acacius  of  Caesarea,  lieresiareli,  viii.  140 
iio'e. 

Academy.     Si  c  Philosophy. 

Aoca  Larentia,  iiiirse  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
i.  1 11  and  noff. 

Acceusi,  or  supernumeraiii,  military  class 
foiined  of  pruletarii,  i.  243. 

Acenae,  aucicut  Umbrian  city,  i.  59  ;  obtains 
■•  liglils  of  tlie  Caerites,"  423. 

Acco,  chief  of  the  Senones,  iii.  323,  327. 

Achaeaa  League,  its  early  promise  and  wide 
extent,  ii.  7S,  SO;  is  composed  of  discordant 
elements,  80-Sl ;  its  dangers,  83-4 ;  alliance 
with  Philip,  S4-5  ;  feeble  military  power,  87 ; 
employs  mercpuaries,  88 ;  receives  Corinth, 
IQl);  hostility  towards  Nabis,  107  ;  solicited 
to  an  alliance  with  Autiochus,  114;  treated 
harshly  by  Rome,  118,  189-90;  a  thousand 
Achaean  exiles  detained  at  Rome,  191 ;  dis- 
membered by  Rome,  194;  dissolved,  195; 
attempts  to  reform  it,  252. 

Achaia  (Greece  and  the  Greek  islands),  a 
Roman  province,  ii.  235  ;  iv.  147  note,  148. 

Achillas,  Esiyptian  general,  hostile  to  Cleo- 
patra,- invites  Pompey  to  land,  iii.  464; 
orders  his  murder,  406  ;  in  command  against 
Caesar;  assassinated  by  the  euuucli  Gany- 
nicdc,  472. 

Achilleus,  Egyptian  usurper,  vii.  375  and  note. 

Acilia,  mother  of  Lncan,  denounced  by  him,  v. 
20  ;  probably  innocent,  21  and  note. 

AcUian  La'^,  ii.  477  note. 


Acilius.     See  Glabrio,  M.  Acilius. 

Acte,  a  frcedwoman,  mistress  of  Nero,  who  talks 
of  marrying  her,  iv.  5S0 ;  said  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  assists  in  burying  Nero's  body,  v.  51-2. 

Actian  Games,  founded  by  Octavius  iu  com- 
inriiioralioH  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  iii.  605. 

Actium,  the  battle  of,  iii.  603-5. 

Adda,  (.\dihia)  a  branch  of  the  Po,  i.  20  note. 

Adherbal,  conqueror  at  Drepanum,  i.  573,  574. 

Adheibal,  son  of  Micipsa,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Jugurtiia,  ii.  501. 

Adiabene,  a  dependency  of  Parthia,  iv.  27. 

Adiatorix,  Galatiau  prince,  iii.  710-11 

Adige,  river  of  northern  Italy,  i.  20  note,  29, 
.'iO  ;  crossed  by  the  Cimbri,  ii.  538-9. 

Adonis,  worshipped  at  Carthage,  i.  541  note ; 
siihir  divinity,  vi  390. 

Adoption,  of  children  to  continue  the  sacra 
prhata,  i.  215;  v.  529;  legal  procedure, 
530-31.     Sec  Adrogation. 

Adria,  city  of  northern  Italy,  once  a  seaport, 
i.  28;  surrounded  by  canals,  74;  its  early 
commerce,  75  ;  its  position,  75  note. 

Adria  or  Hatria  (Atri),  city  of  Central  Italy, 
its  coinage,  i.  29  note ;  its  eaily  commerce, 
75  ;  near  the  Adriatic,  75  note  ;  colonized  by 
Rome,  454,  457,  492. 

Adriatic,  eastern  l)oundary  of  Italy,  i.  2 1,  28  ; 
its  commerce,  316  ;  pirates,  42G,  445,  590  ; 
volcanic  action,  vii.  219. 

Aduatici,  descendants  of  the  Cimbri,  defeated 
by  f'lcsar,  iii.  299. 

Adrogation,  iv.  368 ;  adoption  of  a  ijrowu 
person,  v.  530 ;  legal  procedure,  531-2 ; 
made  by  imperial  rescript,  vi.  49G  note. 

Advocates,  prohibited  from  receiving  pay  by 
the  Lex  China  (204  B.  c.) ;  Cicero's  clients 
make  him  rich  presents,  iii.  364;  the  Ciiician 
Law  confirmed  by  Augustus,  iv.  135  ;  their 
gains  enormous  under  the  first  Caesars  :  a. 
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maximum  fee  fixed  by  Claudius,  527 ;  for- 
bidden to  reeeive  fees  under  Nero,  588;  re- 
conipeused  liy  Alexander  Severus  when  they 
gave  tiieir  services  gratuitously,  vii.  125. 
Aea,  originally  an  island  ;  later,  the  promontory 

of  Circeii,  i.  93. 
Aedilesbip,  jilebsian,  its  institution,  i.  287 ; 
nuiiil)eraud  duties  of  the  aediles.  288;  curule 
aedileship,  385;  number  of  curule  aediles, 
385  note;  general  duties  of  aediles;  Livy's 
account  of  the  origin  of  curule  aedileship, 
385-0 ;  dispose  of  the  money  received  as 
fines,  ii.  307  and  note;  ruinous  expense  to 
the  individual,  ii.  37f  and  note  ;  age  required 
for,  413;  cereal  aedileship,  iii.  512;  slaves 
assigned  to  the  curule  aediles,  iv.  123  twte  ; 
the  nominal  aedileship  of  Agrippa  closes 
the  splendid  days  of  this  office,  38  a.  d., 
120-2  ;  duties  of  the  aediles  in  respect  to 
temples  and  religious  rites  assumed  by 
Augustus,  128-30 ;  number  of  aediles  raised 
to  six  under  Caesar,  iii.  125. 
Aedisius,  Neo-Platouic  philosopher,  his  inter- 
view with  Julian,  viii.  83,  191. 
Aedui,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
their  territory,  ii.  523;  they  protect  the 
Roman  Province,  525 ;  domestic  quarrels, 
278  ;  oppression  of  their  neighbors  and  hos- 
tilities with  them,  279  ;  seek  aid  from  Rome, 
280  ;  agree  to  keep  out  the  Helvetii,  281  ; 
api)ly  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  Harndcs, 
287  ;  their  jealousy  of  Roman  power,  292  ; 
usefulness  to  Rome,  293,  335  ;  fidelity,  323, 
325  ;  interpose  to  save  the  Senoucs,  325 ; 
their  intentions  doubted  by  Caesar,  330 ; 
domestic  disturbances,  334-5;  sedition  of 
Aeduan  auxiliaries,  330-7  ;  their  country 
in  revolt  against  Caesar,  338  ;  centre  of  the 
insurrection,  341 ;  defeat  and  submission, 
350 ;  retain  the  title  of  allies  under  Augustus, 
iv.  190 ;  induced  to  revolt  by  Saerovir,  449 ; 
persuaded  by  Vindex  to  revolt  against  Nero, 
v.  41 ;  are  defeated  by  Batavian  cavalry,  90. 
Aegates,  islands  near  Sicily,  held  by  Cart  hage, 
i.  530  ;  scene  of  a  decisive  Roman  victory, 
578-9. 
Aelia  Paetina,  wife  of  Claudius,  divorced,  iv. 
552  ;  Narcissus  recommends  the  Emperor  to 
remarry  her,  500. 
Aelian  (Claudius  Aelianus),  ii.  273  ;  wrote  in 
Greek,  vi.  344;  his  story  of  the  cure  of 
Euphronias,  399 ;  list  of  his  works,  399  note ; 
a  fanatic,  399;  his  Faria  HMoria,  551; 
welcomed  at  the  palace,  551  note;  his  his- 


tory replete  with  miracles,  582  ;  credulous 
writer,  vii.  210. 

Aelian  Law,  i.  393  note ;  ii.  418. 

Aelian-Fufian  Law,  ii.  371. 

Aelianus,  peasant-emperor  of  Gaul,  vii.  352 ; 
defeated  by  Maximian,  350. 

Aelianus,  Flautius,  governor  of  Moesia,  takes 
a  luuulred  tlionsand   captives,  v.  327-8. 

Aemilia,  the  Vestal,  story  of,  i.  229. 

Aemilian  'Way,  the.   See  Via  Aemilia. 

Aemilianus,  M.  Aemilius,  a  Manretanian, 
governor  of  Tannonia,  obtains  the  Empire, 
vii.  233 ;  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers,  234. 

Aemilianus,  one  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants,"  de- 
feated by  Theodotus  and  put  to  death,  vii. 
207. 

Aemilius  Faulus,  L.,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ii. 
130;  consul,  his  character,  107-8;  takes 
command  of  the  army  against  Perseus,  109  ; 
his  views  of  civilians  who  give  advice  in  mili- 
tary matters,  109-70 ;  his  restoration  of 
discipline,  170 ;  his  victory  at  Pydna,  172- 
4;  receives  submission  of  Perseus,  175; 
makes  a  journey  through  Greece,  175-0  ;  cele- 
brates games  at  Amphipolis,  177-8  ;  decides 
the  fate  of  Macedon,  178-9  ;  gives  up  Epirns 
to  pillage,  179 ;  his  soldiery  dissatisfied,  179- 
80  ;  receives  and  celebrates  a  triumph,  ISO- 
4  ;  censorship  and  death,  184 ;  as  augur, 
344  ;  eminent  for  integrity,  423. 

Aemilius  Scaurus.  M.,  accused  by  Varius 
Ilybriila.  ii.  SOS  ;  his  haughty  reply,  50S-9. 

Aenaria,  (Ischia)  its  volcanic  character,  i.  109 
note. 

Aeneas,  legend  of  his  coming  into  Italy,  i.  140 
and  nole. 

Aeolian  Islands  (Lipari),  their  volcanic  chai'- 
acter,  i.  27 ;  resort  of  Cnidian  pirates,  76  ; 
held  by  Carthage,  530,  555  ;  scene  of  Roman 
defeat  iu  the  First  Punic  War,  561  ;  Roman 
victories,  565,  509 ;  relinquished  by  Car- 
thage,  579. 
Aequians,  their  position  and  character,  i.  91, 
92  ;  early  enemies  of  Rome,  301;  wars  with, 
349. 
Aerarii,  the  landless  citizens,  i.  197 ;  distin- 
guished from  proletarii,  399  note  ;  their  ])oli- 
tical  disabilities  and  exclusion  from  the  army, 
400  ;  enrolled  in  the  tribes  by  Appius,  107- 
10  ;  mutinous  knights  degraded  to  the  rank 
of,  569  note;  monopolize  the  commerce  of 
the  Republic,  633  ;  wealth  amassed  by  them, 
040;  destitute  of  political  rights,  ii.  385. 
Aerarium,  the  public  treasury  at  Rome  in  the 
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repulilican  period,  established  in  tlie  temple 
of  Saturn:  quaestors  deposit  there  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  aud  expenses,  ii.  23S ; 
tribunes  of,  iii.  107  »o/e  ;  its  administration, 
iv.  90  'lo/e,  101 ;  its  revennes,  159  ;  Nero's 
gift  of  forty  million  sesterces,  5S7. 

Aerarium  militare,  a  treasury  for  tiie  support 
of  the  army,  receives  the  duties  on  inheri- 
tances and  on  sales,  iv.  101,  159. 

Aerarium  sanctius,  a  part  of  the  public  trea- 
sury containing  funds  reserved  for  emergen- 
cies, i.  3SS  note ;  used  in  the  Punic  War,  ii. 
41,  63  ;  used  by  Caesar  (49  b.  c),  iv.  433. 

Aerolite,  worshipped  as  Cybele,  i.  639  and 
iiofe. 

Aes,  hordearium,  tlie  pay  of  the  knights,  243; 
grace,  or  as  lihrate,  i.  243  note ;  rude,  bars 
of  metal ;  signatum,  coinage  of  Servius,  249 
note. 

Agrimensor,  Konian  measurer  of  land:  reli- 
gious eliaracter  of  iiis  duties,  i.  119  >iofe ; 
accompanied  colonists  to  allot  the  territory, 
489  note. 

Aesculapius,  the  island  of  {insula  Tiberina), 
i.  176  and  note ;  serpent  of,  introduced  into 
Rome,  i.  63R,  637 ;  cures  performed  in  his 
temple,  vi.  399-400  aud  iioies. 

Aetolian  League,  its  formation,  ii.  78-9; 
States  composing  it,  79-80 ;  not  a  naval 
power,  87 ;  hostility  of  Philip  towards  it, 
91, 107 ;  its  army  ravages  Thessaly,  98,  100 ; 
war  wilh  Philip,  104;  seeks  to  arouse  Greek 
feeling  against  Rome,  105  ;  receives  Locris 
and  Phocis,  106  ;  in  alliance  with  Antiochus, 
113;  treaty  with  Rome,  128-9;  its  wealth, 
li^note  ;  its  importance  destroyed,  130, 139; 
murder  of  the  whole  Aetolian  senate,  189. 

Afer,  Comitius,  favorite  of  Tiberius,  a  Span- 
iard, iv.  (iO.'i. 

A&axiius,  Lampouius,  Italian  general  in  the 
Social  War,  ii.  'jsf,  ;  at  Firmum,  591. 

Africa  (Carthaginian) :  The  Roman  province 
constituted,  ii.  204 ;  its  limits  aud  neighbors, 
495  ;  increased  after  the  Jugurthine  War, 
517-18  ;  Pompey  receives  command  of  the 
province,  iii.  28  ;  scencof  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Pompeian  parly,  485-503  ;  Eastern 
Nuinidia  united  to  Africa,  506 ;  falls  to  the 
share  of  Antony  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
614;  condition  of  the  province  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Empire,  730-4;  Vespasian  pro- 
consul in  Africa,  iv.  82 ;  a  senatorial  province, 
147  note ;  regulated  by  Augustus,  204 ;  in- 
creased, 241 ;  revolt  of  Tacfarinas,  433  ;  con- 
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dition  under  the  Antonines,  vi.  146-58 ; 
Septimius  Severus  an  African  Emperor ;  Af- 
rica the  granary  of  Rome,  477,  485 ;  the 
three  Gordians  African  Emperors,  vii.  145, 
165. 

Ager  auspicalrus,  or  limitatus,  land  marked 
out  wilh  religious  ceremonies,  i.  119  note. 

Ager  peregrinus,  foreign  territory  intersecting 
tlie  Jf/rr  Romaiius,  i.  481. 

Ager  publicus,  common  lauds  of  Rome,  i.  289- 
90,  361 ;  usurped  by  the  patricians  ;  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  fortunes,  291;  greatly 
extended  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  496  ;  ex- 
tent about  200  B.C.,  ii.  72;  a  nominal  rent 
levied  ou  it,  72  note  ;  includes  the  larger  part 
of  Italy,  579;  its  extent  under  the  Auto- 
nines,  vi.  252.     See  also  Agrarian  La^s. 

Ager  Romanus,  earliest  territory  of  Rome,  i. 
142  aud  note;  divided  by  Romulus  among  the 
gentes  with  obligation  of  military  service,  197 ; 
its  division  uuder  Servius,  241;  chiefly  held 
by  the  patricians,  245-6 ;  considerably  ex- 
tended under  Tarquiu,  252-3  ;  its  division 
into  quiritarian  property  aud  the  ager  publi- 
cus, 289-90 ;  reduced  uuder  the  Republic  to 
its  original  limits,  302,  314 ;  its  increased  ex- 
tent later,  477-81;  limits  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  c,  496. 

Agger,  rampart  erected  by  Servius,  i.  162  and 
note  ;  road-bed  of  the  Roman  roads,  iv.  356. 

Agnal^o,  Jus,  the  right  of  male  relatives  on  the 
paternal  side,  i.  265  ;  iucluded  legid  heir 
ship,  331 ;  unless  destroyed  by  emancipa- 
tion, 332 ;  in  force  under  the  Antonines, 
V.  551-2. 

Agrarian  Laws,  primitive,  in  Italy,  i.  118-19; 
of  the  Senate  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  277 ;  brought  forward  as  a  measure 
of  retaliation  by  Spurius  Cassius ;  tlieir 
early  characler,  288-92  ;  of  leilius,  322,  323 
note  ;  revived  by  the  tribunes  ;  law  of  Li- 
cinius  Stolo,  398-403 ;  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
ii.  450-2 ;  of  Caius  Gracchus,  471 ;  of  I'hi- 
lippus,  549 ;  of  Sylla,  iii.  38 ;  of  Rullus, 
170-2;  of  Caesar,  204-7. 

Agri  decumatis.    See  Decumatdan  Lands. 

Agricola,  Calpurnius,  in  command  in  Britain, 
v.  461  ;  seems  to  have  fallen  back  to  the 
Vallum  Hadriani,  461  note. 

Agricola,  Gnaeus  Julius,  father-iu-law  of 
Tacitus,  made  a  patrician  by  Vespasian,  v. 
141;  governorof  Britain,  146;  his  successes, 
191-2;  is  recalled  by  Domitian,  and  passes 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  193  ; 
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his  line  of  defence  in  Britain,  3 16  ;  details 
of  his  career,  vi.  205  note  ;  fortunate  mar- 
riage, 310. 

Agriculture,  greatly  favored  by  the  Italian  soil 
and  climatu,  i.  35-7  and  notes  ;  of  the  Vol- 
sciaus,  93 ;  Roman  tradition  of  its  divine 
origin,  138  ;  cliief  object  of  early  Roman 
activity,  200,  270  ;  protected  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  333-4 ;  becomes  unprolitalile  in  the 
second  century  b.  c,  ii.  350-4,  357-9, 
365  ;  impoverished  condition  in  the  fonrlh 
century  A.  D.,  viii.  53-1;  measures  of  re- 
lief for  it,  54  note  ;  the  Senate's  endeavor 
to  promote  it,  ii,  72 ;  becomes  unprofitable 
in  Italy,  349-59,  365  ;  very  heavily  taxed  in 
the  provinces,  641  ;  its  decay  in  Caesar's 
time,  iii.  513  ;  ruinous  competition  of  foreign 
products  with  those  of  Italy,  iv.  33-7 ;  de- 
cline in  the  first  century  b.  c,  iv.  33-4 
and  notes  ;  measures  for  its  relief,  v.  368  and 
note  ;  iiitroduetion  of  eolo/ii,  vi.  14-18. 

Agrigentum,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  559  ;  its  site,  559  note  ;  retaken  by 
Carthaginians,  i.  56S  ;  taken  by  Lacvinus, 
ii.  27. 

Agrippa,  Herodes  I.,  story  of  his  debt  to 
Til)erius,  iv.  482  note  ;  disgraced  for  accept- 
ing a  bribe,  489  note ;  receives  part  of  Pal- 
estine from  Caligula,  511 ;  advises  Claudius, 
517;  his  territory  increased  by  Claudius,  iv. 
544;  his  death,  546;  owed  his  kingdom  to 
the  gratitude  of  Caligula,  v.  109. 

Agrippa,  Herodes  II.,  at  first  a  tctrarch,  v. 
109;  later,  assumes  the  title  of  king,  119 
note;  betrays  the  Jewish  cause,  121;  fur- 
nishes contingents  to  Titus,  127. 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius,  his  advice  to  Octavius 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  iii.  564  ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Augustus,  619  ;  drives 
Lucius  Antonius  out  of  Rome,  620 ;  takes 
command  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  630-1  ;  proposes  an  attack  on  Sicily, 
632  ;  naval  victory  off  Mylac,  634 ;  successes 
in  Sieily,  635,  636 ;  aedile,  iunnense  works 
at  Rome,  and  entertainments  for  the  pop- 
ulace, 651-2;  victories  in  Africa,  654;  in 
command  against  Antony,  661 ;  is  sent  to 
Rome,  666  ;  early  and  life-long  friend  of 
Augustus  ;  his  character,  iv.  54 ;  his  prin- 
cipal victories,  55  ;  extreme  confidence  of 
Augustus  towards  him,  65  ;  praefcctus  mo- 
rum,  71 ;  consul  (28  b.  c),  colleague  with 
Augustus,  confers  upon  the  latter  the  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  75  ;  receives  from 


Augustus  his  signet-ring  during  the  hitter's 
illuess  in  Spain,  79  ;  is  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  Marcellus;  is  banished;  is  recalled  on 
the  hitter's  death,  and  marries  Julia,  widow 
of  Marcellus  and  daughter  of  Augustus  ;  is 
sent  into  Spain,  83 ;  associatx;d  with  Au- 
gustus in  the  tribuneship,  87,  245  ;  the 
great  builder,  121-2;  sent  into  Syria,  245; 
his  paeilie  hibors  there,  247  ;  date  of  his 
death,  274  ;  his  great  abilities  ;  void  made 
by  his  death,  250 ;  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced by  the  Emperor,  250  note  ;  Ins  in- 
terest in  art,  336 ;  his  Pantheon,  347-9, 
350. 

Agrippa,  Meiienius,  i.  285,  287. 

Agrippa,  Postumus,  sou  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
adopted  by  the  Emperor,  iv.  280 ;  his 
adoption  cancelled,  exile  and  death,  281, 
406 ;  im|)rohable  story  of  the  Emperor's 
visit  to  him,  283  note. 

Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  iv.  02  ;  in  Gaul  with  her 
husband,  411 ;  her  enthusiasm  for  the  troops, 
414  and  note  ;  her  pride  and  arrogance,  427 
and  note  ;  hated  by  Livia,  434;  hostility  of 
Piso  and  his  wife  towards  her,  435  ;  dying 
advice  of  Gcrmanicus  to  her,  436  ;  collects 
the  ashes  of  Germanicus  and  returns  to 
Rome,  437 ;  blames  Tiberius  for  t  he  death 
of  Germanicus,  438  ;  in  a  degree  resiion- 
sible  for  the  Liter  cruelties  of  Tiberius,  462  ; 
centre  of  treasonable  intrigues,  '166-7;  un- 
pleasant relations  with  Tiberius,  467-9; 
dreaded  by  him,  473;  her  exile  and  death, 
475,  486  ;  her  ashes  brought  back  to  Home 
by  Caligula,  496  note  ;  object  of  public  re- 
spect, vi.  313. 

Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  German- 
icus and  Agripiiina,  widow  of  Doiiiilius 
Ahenobarbus  and  of  Crispus  Passienus,  and 
mother  of  Nero,  recommended  to  Claudius, 
iv.  560  and  note;  beauty  and  ambition, 
560-1  ;  marriage  with  Claudius  ;  the  frccd- 
meu  necessarily  her  partisans,  561  ;  her  ar- 
rogance and  rapacity  ;  honors  decreed  her ; 
founds  the  city  of  Cologne,  562;  her  meas- 
ures in  the  interest  of  her  sou,  562-3 ;  ob- 
tains the  murder  of  LoUia,  563  ;  resolves  to 
poison  Claudius,  564 ;  aeeomplishes  the  de- 
sign, 565  ;  establishes  Nero  on  the  throne, 
566  ;  employs  Seneca  as  her  son's  preceptor, 
575  ;  anxious  to  retain  her  authority  ;  is  at 
first  beloved  by  Nero,  578-5S0  ;  attempts 
of  the  young  Emperor's  ministers  to  break 
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down  her  influence,  580 ;  ber  anger  anJ 
th reals,  5S0-1  ;  attempts  to  gather  a  pai-ty  ; 
treated  coldly  by  Nero,  5S3-1 ;  her  quarrel 
with  Silaua,  who  accuses  ber  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  uusuccessfully,  583-4  ;  hostility 
to  Poppaea,  591 ;  attempts  of  Nero  to  cause 
ber  death,  591— t;  her  murder  bailed  with 
delight  by  the  Senate,  594  ;  her  expensive 
dre>s.  \i.  ^7"*. 

Ahenobaxbus,  Cnaeus  Domitius  (1st),  cen- 
sor, ii.  489 :  consul,  conquers  the  Allob- 
roges,  523;  builds  the  Via  Domilia ;  in- 
scription of,  525 ;  persuades  Pompaedius 
to  disiiiis-i  his  band,  5'').'). 

Ahenobarbus,  Cnaeus  Domitius  (2il),  tri- 
bune, son  of  the  consul,  proposes  to  transfer 
to  the  people  the  election  of  the  poutifex 
maximus,  ii.  549. 

Ahenobarbus,  Cnaeus  Domitius  (3d),  snii- 
iii-law  (if  Syihi,  defeiuls  .YtVifa  against  Pom- 
pcy ;  is  defoa'R!!  aiul  kilVd,  iii.  30. 

Ahenobarbus,  Cnaeus  Domitius  (41  h),  in 
command  of  the  republican  fleet,  iii.  002,  621 
and  iiole ;  joins  Sextus  Ponipeius,  613;  as- 
sists Antony  in  40  B.C.,  624;  endeavors 
to  persuade  Antony  to  send  away  Cleo- 
patra, 6.56  ;  aliandons  Antony,  661. 

Ahenobarbus,  L.  Domitius,  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  iii.  371,  375; 
obt^iius  it,  378 ;  scandalous  transactions 
concerning  tlie  elections,  388  ;  gifts  to  his 
soldiers,  395 ;  receives  Trausidpine  Gaul, 
417  ;  defends  Corfiuium  against  Caesar, 
surrenders  and  is  generously  treated  by 
Caesar,  429 ;  at  Marseilles  organizes  re- 
sistance against  Caesar,  434;  is  besieged 
there,  435-40;  and  escapes  when  the  city 
surrenders,  441  ;  witii  Pompey  in  Greece, 
456 ;  de.«ires  to  be  poutifex,  457  ;  Pompey's  ! 
lieutenant  at  Pharsalia,  458  ;  killed  in  flight 
after  the  h:.ttle,  460. 

Ahenobarbus,  L.  Domitius,  lieutenant  in 
Germany;  establishes  an  altar  to  Augustus 
among  the  Ubii ;  constructs  the  Pontes  longi, 
iv.  215. 

Ahenobarbus,  L.  Domitius,  the  Emperor 
Nero.     Sec  Nero. 

Ahoura-Mazda,  the  Persian  divinity,  vii.  134. 

Akiba,  Jewi;,h  legend  of,  v.  413-16.  ^ 

Alani,  a  Scythian  horde  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
iv.  24,  28;  threaten  Cappadocia,  v.  343; 
and  the  Empire,  474,  vii.  187  ;  their  alliance 
■with  the  Huns,  viii.  204;  their  cavalry,  204 
note;  they  advance  upon  the  Empire,  268; 


many  of  them  are  enlisted  in  the  lloman 
army,  310,  327. 

Alaric,  a  Goth,  general  in  the  Roman  army, 
viii.  275,  327. 

Alatbeus,  Gothic  general,  protects  the  infant 
Ostrogotliic  king,  viii.  265;  leads  Oslro- 
gothic  troops  against  the  Romans,  26S  ;  in 
command  of  cavalry  at  the  batile  of  tladria- 
nople,  270;  ravages  Pauuonia,  280;  his 
death,  299. 

Alatrium,  member  of  a  Hernicau  League,  i.  92 
and  note. 

Alauda,  "  the  lark,"  Caesar's  Gallic  legion,  re- 
ceive citizenship,  iii.  553  and  note. 

Alba  Fucentia,  city  of  Central  llaly,  a  Roman 
colony,  i.  4U2,  446,  447  note,  492. 

Alba  Longa,  metropolis  of  Laiiuin,  i.  SO  ;  in  a 
feeble  condition  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c, 
90  ;  great  Roman  families  oiigiuatiug  thence, 
132,  156;  founded  by  Ascanius,  140;  its 
war  with  Rome,  151-5 ;  its  compli'to  de- 
struction, 150;  its  connection  with  Rome, 
187  and  note ;  its  chief  men  admitted  to  the 
Senate  under  Tullus,  277. 

Alban  Lake,  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  i. 
25;  its  overllow,  31,  357  and  note ;  legend, 
120  ;  its  level  lowered,  650  and  note. 

Alban  Mount,  its  volcanic  character,  i.  39, 
4U  ;  site  of  a  Latin  sanctuary,  90,  126,  672  ; 
a  military  position  of  the  Volsci,  311,  314; 
scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  374 ; 
Caesar  attends  the  i'estival  there,  iii.  529. 

Albania,  country  adjacent  to  the  Caucasus, 
Pompey's  campaign  in,  iii.  140;  that  of 
Canidius,  642  ;  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
iv.  26 ;  ally  of  Rome,  v.  343  ;  ally  of  Sapor, 
viii.  64. 

Albinovauus,  C.  Pedo,  poet,  prefect  of  cavalry 
with  Gcniiaiiieiis  in  Germany,  iv.  414  note. 

Albinus,  A.  Postumius,  defeated  by  Juguri  ha, 
ii.  504. 

Albinus,  A.  Postumius,  Roman  admiral  in  tlie 
Social  War,  killed  by  mutineers,  ii.  601. 

Albinus,  A.  Postumius  (Regillensis),  i. 
177. 

Albinus,  Clodius,  general  in  Britain  under 
Commodiis;  of  pure  African  descent,  vi. 
157 ;  defends  Gaul  against  the  Frisii,  448 ; 
in  Britain,  makes  terms  with  Severns,  472, 
492  and  note ;  is  kept  inactive,  483,  493  :  his 
birth  and  character ;  favorite  of  the  Senate, 
494;  his  partisans,  494  note;  assumes  tli3 
title  of  Augustus  and  threatens  Gaul:  is 
declared  by  the  army  a  public  enemy,  495  ; 
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the  declaration  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  498 ; 
defeated  near  Lyons  b_v  Sevcrus  and  put  to 
death,  500  ;  his  head  scut  to  tlie  Senate,  502 ; 
many  o!'  liis  partisans  put  to  deatli,  503-4. 
Albiuus,  L.  Postumius,  killed  by  the  Gauls, 

li.  2. 
Albiuus,    P.    Postumius,    consular    tribune, 

Miurilc'i\'d,  i.  ii50. 
Albinus,  Sp.  Postumius,  consul,  friendly  to- 
wards Massiva;  follows  Jugurtha  to  Africa; 
returns  to  Rome  without  success,  ii.  504. 
Alemanni,    "  men    of  all    races,"   vii.   184 ; 
c-laiined  the  Roman  provinces  of  Upper  Ger- 
many and  Rhaetia  as  their  territory  to  pillage, 
186. 
Alesia,  sie^e  of,  iii.  312-50  and  notes. 
Alexander  the  Great,  deified  by  the  Gauls  of 
the  Danube,  i.  Ill;  date  of  his  death,  430; 
his  head  on  the  signet-ring  of  Augustus,  iv. 
75  ;  diviuised  by  the  Romans,  vii,  84-5,  135. 
Alexander,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ac- 
knowledged by  his  father,  iii.  643  ;  receives 
from  him  the  title  of  king,  650 ;  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king,  655. 
Alexander,  governor  of  Africa,  proclaimed  by 
his    troops,    vii.    452 ;  is  put  to   death   by 
Maxcntins,  454. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Byzantium,  the  miracle 

pprfornied  by  liini,  vii.  496. 
Alexander,  Saint,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  op- 
posed by  Meletius,  vii.  534;  cxeomniunicates 
Ai  ins,  535  ;  is  addressed  by  Coustantine,  536. 
Alexander  II.  of  Egypt,  bequeaths  Egypt  and 

Cypru-.  to  Uonie,  iii.  121. 
Alexander  of  Aprodisias,  "  the  second  Aris- 

totle,"  vi.  409. 
Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  his  death,  vii.  229. 
Alexander  of  Phrygia,  Christian  martyr,  v. 

511'.). 
Alexander  the  Molossian,  king  of  Epirus, 
attempts  lo  estabhsh  a  confederation  in 
Southern  Italy,  i.  425  ;  his  death,  426. 
Alexander  Severus,  the  Emperor  (M .  Aurelius 
Alexander),  son  of  Julia  Mamaea,  named  for 
Alexander  the  Great;  values  the  system  of 
elections,  vii.  26, 101;  kept  in  great  seclusion 
by  his  mother.  111;  made  Caesar  and  adopted 
by  Elagabalus,  115-16  ;  his  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous character;  hostility  of  Elag;d)alus 
towards  him;  his  life  jjrotectcd  by  Mamaea, 
116-17;  is  proclaimed  Emperor,  117;  as- 
sumes the  title  of  priest  of  Rome,  118 ; 
details  of  his  education,  119;  and  of  the 
early  years  of  iiis  reign,  120  ;  the  favorite  of 


history,  124;  his  gentle  and  pious  character; 
his  early  measures,  124-6  ;  his  defects  as  a 
ruler,  127-31  ;  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  loti-U;  his  speech  in  the  Senate, 
139;  his  departure  for  Gaul,  140;  conspir- 
acy against  him  formed  among  the  soldiers, 
141 ;  his  death,  141-2 ;  favorable  to  tlie 
Christians,  142-4;  ins  restrictive  ordinance 
as  to  orderlies,  192  ;  increases  the  number 
of  the  phalanx,  193;  admits  Syrians  into 
the  Senate,  199  ;  endeavors  to  give  all  trades 
a  corporate  organization,  20S;  great  depre- 
ciation of  currency  in  his  reign,  210. 
Alexandria,  Hellenic  capital  of  Egypt,  its  con- 
dition in  201  B.C.,  ii.  76,  77  and  note;  vis- 
ited by  Caesar,  iii.  468-77 ;  great  fire  con- 
suming the  arsenal  and  library,  472 ;  made 
a  subject  city,  477 ;  tumultuous  and  dis- 
orderly, 719,  720 ;  its  lighthouse  (Pharos), 
iv.  229  ;  Vespasian  proclaimed  there,  v.  85; 
massacre  of  Jews,  120  ;  Jewish  outbreak, 
155,  313  ;  its  museum  and  library,  380  ;  its 
schools  of  philosophy,  381 ;  vi.  584-9 ;  its 
government  re-organized  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus, 526-7 ;  adorned  witli  many  public 
buildings,  vi.  527-S  ;  citizens  massacred  by 
order  of  Caracalla,  vii.  89-91  ;  great  loss  of 
population  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  220 ;  supremacy  of  its  see,  286 ; 
seized  by  the  Palmyrenes,  298  ;  recovered 
by  Probns,  309  ;  insurrection  of  Firmus, 
309-10  ;  capture  by  Aurclian  and  punish- 
ment of  the  city,  310. 
Alexandrian  School,  or  Kco-1'latonism,  vi. 

587-9. 
Algidus,  a  volcanic  promontory  of  Latinm.  i. 
92;  military  position  of  the  Aequi,  310-11, 
314;  scene  of  a  Roman  victory,  35 1;  long 
held  by  the  Aequi.  360. 
Alimentary  Institution,  t  he,  a  great  charitalde 
fonndaliuu  established  by  Trajan,  carrying 
out  an  idea  formed  by  Nerva,  v.  265  ;  its 
d('tails,  266  and  note,  267  ;  not  universal,  but 
extensive  in  Italy,  26S  ;  similar  institutions 
established  by  cities  and  individuals,  269  ; 
preserved  and  developed  by  the  successors 
of  Trajan,  269  note  ;  Antoninus  Pius  adds 
to  it,  455-6  ;  Marcus  Aurclius  establishes 
supervisors  for  it,  467 ;  its  design  as  to  the 
protection  of  children,  52S  ;  continued  and 
extended  by  Alexander  Sevcrus,  -vii.  124 
and  notf. 
Alise-Sainte-Reine,  probably  Alesia,  iii.  341 
note. 
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Aliso,  a  fortress  in  Germany  built  by  Drusus, 
iv.  332,  265. 

AUectus,  British  Emperor,  vii.  309  ;  defeated 
iiiul  killed,  370. 

Allia,  battles  of  the :  Roman  defeat  by  the 
Gauls,  i.  36i;  Roman  victory  over  the 
Pi-aenestiucs,  372. 

Allies,  the  Italian,  free,  i.  485  ;  Roman  inso- 
lence towards,  ii.  570-1 ;  friendly  relations  of 
Rome  with,  573;  Roman  conduct  towards, 
dictated  by  self-interest,  573-4 ;  obliged  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  Roman  wars,  574 
and  note;  limitations  of  their  legal  rights, 
575-8  and  nole^  ;  gradual  gaining  of  citizen- 
ship, 579 ;  their  interest  in  the  agriirian 
laws,  579-80  ;  idea  of  a  common  nationality 
as  Italians  springs  up  among  them,  580 
and  nofe  ;  their  hopes  and  disappointments, 
580-1 ;  singular  character  and  results  of  their 
war  witii  Rome,  582  ;  formation  of  a  league 
among,  582-3  and  >io/es. 

Allifae,  battle  of,  i.  443,  441. 

Allobroges,  a  powerful  Gallic  nation  dwelling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  attack  the  Ro- 
mans and  are  defeated,  ii.  523  ;  are  treated 
with  S3vevity,  521;  their  deputies  seek  re- 
dress at  Rome  (G2  b.  c),  iii.  179-80 ;  their 
revolt,  213,  278  ;  ordered  to  furnish  wheat 
to  the  Hslvetii,  28G ;  remain  faithful  to 
Rome,  340. 

Alphabet,  Latin,  attempt  of  Claudius  to  add 
t()  ir,  iv.  321.     . 

Alps,  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy,  i.  IS, 
20-2  and  iioies  ;  crossed  by  Hasdrubal,  ii. 
45  ;  by  the  army  of  Hauulbal,  662-4  and 
noies  ;  filled  with  dangerous  mountaineers, 
iii.  6S5-6  ;  pass  of  Munt  Cenis  opened  by 
the  Romans,  iv.  198  ;  monument  erected  by 
Augustus  on  an  Alpine  summit,  199  ;  sub- 
jugation of  the  mountaineers,  245-6 ;  bar- 
baric invaders  cross  t  he  JuUan  range,  v.  474  ; 
Alpine  defiles  guarded  by  a  Jupiter  armed 
witli  a  thunderbolt  (392  A.  D.),  viii.  325. 

Amalidae,  family  of  Gotliic  chiefs,  vii.  182  aud 

HOfc- 

Amandus,  peasant-emperor  in  Gaul,  vii.  352 ; 

defeated  by  Muximian,  350. 
Amasia,  capital  of  Poiitus,  ii.  065,  607  noie. 
Amber.     Sec  Baltic. 
"  Ambra!"  battle-cry  of  the  Gauls  and  of  the 

Li^'iirians,  ii.  535-0. 
Ambracia,  taken  and  plundered  by  Fulvius,  ii. 

lis. 
Ambracia,  gulf  of,  iii.  662  noie. 


Ambrones,  German  or  Celtic  race,  unite  with 
the  Ciinbri  in  invading  Gaul,  ii.  526  ;  at 
Aqua  Sext.iac,  533-5  ;  their  war-cry,  "  Am- 
bia  !  "  53.J-6. 

Ambrose,  Saint,  on  the  duty  of  magistrates  as 
to  the  death-penalty,  vii.  72  nole  ;  organizes 
sacred  singing,  vii.  526  no/e ;  on  the  dis- 
missal of  the  catechumens,  578  note  ;  con- 
sular prefect,  becomes  bishop,  viii.  189,  198 
noie ;  his  praise  of  virginity,  195,  274 ; 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  fortune  ;  on  lega- 
cies made  to  the  Church,  235  note  ;  adviser  of 
Gratian,  275-0  ;  not  baptized  till  after  his 
election  as  bishop,  278  ;  on  Gratian's  death, 
290  note ;  sent  by  tlie  Empress  Justiua 
on  an  embassy  to  Maximns,  292  ;  his  charac- 
ter and  popularity;  his  debate  with  Sym- 
maclius  on  the  pagan  gods,  303-5  ;  refuses  to 
relinquish  the  Basilica  to  the  Arians,  305 
-0  and  notes;  his  influence  at  court,  313; 
threatens  the  Emperor  in  the  affair  of  the 
synagogue  at  Calhnicum,  314-15  ;  excommu- 
nicates Theodosius  on  account  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Thessalonica,  317-18  ;  req\iires  him 
to  make  a  law  granting  thirty  days'  delay  in 
the  execution  of  sentences,  318  note ;  an- 
nounces the  claims  of  tlie  Church,  319. 

Ambustus,  Fabius,  consular  tribune,  i.  355  ; 
in  the  war  with  the  Senones,  303. 

Amelias,  philosopher,  taught  in  Syria,  vi.  589. 

Amicus  principis,  an  important  functionary, 
vii.   2oi. 

Amiloar,  Carthaginian  general,  i.  503  ;  his 
campaign  in  Sicily,  504;  joint  commander 
in  First  Punic  War,  567  note. 

Amilcar  Barca,  his  campaign  in  Sicily,  i.  575-9  -, 
victories  over  the  mercenaries,  607-10;  in 
command  in  Spain  for  nine  years,  610  ;  his 
hatred  of  Rome,  052. 

Amisus,  a  Greek  city  of  Pontns  or  Bitliynia, 
iii.  149 ;  winter-quarters  of  Pompcy,  141 ;  an 
allied  city,  ii.  243  note ;  mentioned  in  Pliny's 
correspondence  with  Trajan,  v.  278-9. 

Amiternum,  ancient  Samnite  cit}',  becomes  a 
prefecture,  i   454. 

Ammonius  Saccas,  philosopher,  vi.  584 ; 
founder  of  the  later  Platonic  school,  587. 

Amor,  the  secnt  riitiiic  of  Rome,  i.  142  note. 

Ampliictyonic  Council,  still  existing  in  the 
second  century  B.  C,  ii.  251-2  note ;  re-or- 
ganized by  Augustus,  iv.  207- 

Amphitheatres:  The  first  Roman  built  by 
Curio  (two  contiguous  theatres  enclosing 
an  arena)  for  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild 
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beasts,  iv.  345 ;  first  of  stone  built  by  Stati- 
lius  Taurus,  346 ;  Flavian  (Colosseum),  be- 
puii  by  Vcspasiau,  v.  145  ;  liuisiied  by  Titus, 
l(5;i ;  its  duiieiisions,  vi.  297  note. 

Amyntaa,  Galatiau  prince,  abandons  Antony, 
iii.  0(il  ;  iv.  5. 

Anagnia,  nipiiiber  of  a  Hernican  League,  its 
grcal  wealili  and  many  teiii|iles ;  its  history 
recorded  on  linen  books,  i.  'J2,  181,  443; 
taken  by  Pyrrlius,  4C7 ;  connected  witb 
Rome  by  the  Fia  Latinu,  495  note. 

AnatoUus,  pagan,  prefect  of  lUyria  under  Con- 
staiilins,  viii.  63,  136. 

Ancharius,  praetor,  murdered  by  the  Marians, 
ii.  1)29. 

Ancilia,  the  bucklers  of  Mars,  guarded  by  the 
Salii,  i.  225  ;  placed  iu  the  temple  of  the 
black  stone  of  Emesa,  vii.  113. 

Ancoua,  founded  by  Dorian  Syracusans,  i.  110; 
Cicero's  residence  there,  iii.  105  ;  condition 
during  the  Civil  War,  (592  and  note  ;  its  phi- 
losophy, 693;  Trajan's  visit,  v.  293;  that  of 
Hadrian,  351-2  ;  his  great  benefits  to  the 
city,  355-7. 

Ancus  Martius,  his  war  with  the  Latins,  i. 
156;  measures  adopted  by  liim,  events  of 
his  reign,  summary  of  his  character,  156-7. 

Ancyra,  a  city  of  Galatia,  upon  the  walls  of 
whose  temple,  the  Augnsteum,  was  engraved 
tlie  Testament  of  Augustus,  iv   291  note. 

Ancyra,  Monument  of  (Testament  of  Au- 
gustus), IV.  2u7,  2o8,  287,  292-303,  345-6, 
303. 

Andragathos,  Commander  of  Cavalry  under 
Maximus,  ))»ts  Gratian  to  death,  viii.  290; 
on  the  defeat  of  Maximns,  kills  himself,  311. 

Andriscus,  a  claimant  for  the  Macedonian 
crown,  ii.  192  ;  derented  ■■Hid  nnrried  prisoner 
to  Rome,  193 ;  encouraged  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 201. 

Andronicus,  Livius,  earliest  La'in  poet,  his 
liisl  drama  acted  in  Rome  (240  n.  c),  i. 
614;  his  verses  chanted  in  Roman  solem- 
nities, ii.  45 ;  brought  to  Rome  iis  a  slave, 
435  note  ;  enfranchised,  iv.  370  note 

Augeroma,  secret  name  of  Rome,  i.  142. 

Angusticlave,  narrow  stripe  of  purple  on  the 
edge  of  the  toga,  indicating  the  equestrian 
rank,  vi.  208. 

Anicetus,  a  freedman,  prefect  of  the  fleet,  pro- 
poses to  Nero  a  plan  for  Agrippina's  mur- 
der, iv.  591 ;  undertakes  the  murder,  593 ; 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  Octavia,  615  ; 
liis  reward,  616. 


Anicius,  legate  of  Taulus  Aemilius  in  the 
Macedonian  War,  ii.  175,  179;  his  igno- 
rance in  respect  to  music,  335-0. 

Aniensis,  a  Roman  tribas,  composed  of  Ae- 
quians,  i.  444,  481  note. 

Anio,  a  branch  of  the  Tiber,  i.  90,  92. 

Anio  Novus,  and  Anio  Vetus.  Sec  Aque- 
ducts. 

Anna  Ferenna,  the  goddess,  i.  285 ;  festivals 
ol,  (i23. 

Annals  of  the  Pontiffs  {annales  maximi),  i. 
183,  226. 

Annas,  Jewish  high-priest,  leader  of  the  moder- 
ate party,  v.  124;  his  murder,  125. 

Annius,  C,  sent  by  Sylla  into  S|)ain,  expels 
Sertorius,  iii.  30,  74 ;  oppresses  the  Lusita- 
nians,  75. 

Annius,  L.,  Latin  praetor:  his  mission  to 
Rome;  his  death,  i.  418. 

Annona,  the  harvest,  especially  of  corn,  iv. 

115.  See  also  Frumentationes. 
Annona  civica  and  Auuoua  militaris,  sup- 

jilies  of  corn  for  citizens  and  soldiers,  iv. 

116,  viii.  12. 

Annua,  Lex  (Praetorian  edicts),  ii.  329  ;  iv. 
3M-2. 

Ansibarii,  seek  permission  to  reside  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  are  refused,  iv.  609 ; 
reappear  later  in  history  as  Franks,  610 ; 
vii.  184. 

Anteius,  Fublius,  victim  of  Nero's  tyranny, 
V.  ;.;/. 

Anthony,  Saint,  defender  of  Athanasius,  viii. 
152-3;  a  hermit,  196. 

Antibes,  stone  of,  iii.  237  note. 

Auticyra,  city  of  Greece,  iv.  224. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Echccrates,  murdered  by 
IV'isens,  ii.  149. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Judaea,  the  last  of  the 
Maccabees,  supported  by  the  I'arthiuns; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  and  put  to 
death  at  Antioeh.  iii.  643. 

Antigonus  Gouatas,  king  of  Maeedon,  at  war 
with  I'yrrlius,  i.  472. 

Antinoiis,  favorite  of  Hadrian,  3S2-3 ;  his 
death  and  tomb;  city  built  in  lus  honor, 
V.  382  note. 

Antioeh,  capital  of  Syria,  comuu-reial  rival  of 
Puocnicia,  i.  533 ;  declared  free  by  P(nn- 
pey,  iii.  151 ;  edict  confirmed  by  Caesar, 
47-9  ;  a  city  of  great  importance,  716  ;  sha- 
ken by  an  earthquake,  v.  297;  visited  by 
Hadrian,  309,  367-8;  punished  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,     485 ;     celebrates    the    Olympic 
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Games,  vi.  447  aud  note ;  favorable  to  Niger, 
486-7  ;  most  impoitant  city  in  the  Roman 
East ;  chastised  and  al'terwards  favored  by 
Sovcrus,  5l3-li ;  jus  ilalicum  given  by 
Caracalla,  vii.  82 ;  visit  of  Caraealla,  89 ; 
death  of  Julia  Domna,  92  ;  purchases  ex- 
emption from  the  army  of  Elagabaliis,  108  ; 
t;ikcn  aud  sacked  by  Sapor,  216  ;  Aurelian's 
dealings  with  the  oily,  300-302  ;  misgoverned 
by  Callus,  viii.  77-9  ;  JuHau's  relalions  to 
the  city,  20i-12,  214;  attempts  to  extirpate 
Arianism  ;  supremacy  of  its  see,  280 ;  sedi- 
tion against  Theodosius,  300-301 ;  severe 
punishment  of  the  city,  301-2. 

Antiochus,  proclaimed  at  Palmyra,  vii.  307 ; 
sent  away  unpunished  by  Aurelian,  323  and 
note. 

Antiochus.  See  Syria  and  Commagene, 
kings  of. 

"  Antiochus,  King,"  leader  of  slave  revolt,  ii. 
411-3. 

Antipater,  an  Iduniaean,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
his  intrigues,  iii.  643. 

Antipater  of  Hierapolis,  Sophist,  Greek  sec- 
retary of  Severus,  vi.  546 ;  governor  of 
Bithynia,  recalled  by  Severus,  vii.  72-3. 

Antiphonal  hymns,  first  employed  by  Saiut 
.Viiibrosc,  viii.  306  note. 

Antium,  a  Latin  city  adjacent  to  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  i.  33;  a  Volscian  seaport,  94; 
its  worship  of  Fortuna,  201 ;  subject  to 
Rome  under  the  Tarquins,  253 ;  again  a 
Volscian  city,  receives  Coriolanus,  309;  re- 
taken by  Rome,  311;  its  revolt,  312; 
threatened  by  a  Roman  army,  355  ;  its  long 
resistance,  372,  421 ;  final  subjection,  421, 
423-4;  beaks  of  its  war-ships  (/■o.strti)  orna- 
ment the  Forum,  423  aud  note;  receives  a 
colony,  424. 

Antonia  (1st),  daughter  of  Antony  and  Octavia, 
wife  of  Drusus  Caesar,  her  virtuous  life,  con- 
duct on  tlie  death  of  Germanicus,  436  note, 
437  ;  warns  Tiberius  of  the  plot  formed  by 
Scjanus,  470  ;  starves  to  death  her  daughter 
Liiilla,  479  note;  receives  honors  from 
Caligula,  496 ;  who  later  causes  her  deatli, 
498  ;  her  early  severity  towards  Claudius, 
520.  521  ;  object  of  general  respect,  vi.  313. 

Antonia  (2d),  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Aclia 
Pctina,  kept  within  reach  by  Agrippiiia  after 
the  nuirder  of  Claudius,  iv.  565. 

Antoniae,  Fourth,  tiie,  v.  439,  532  note. 

Antonines,  the,  have  honest  intentions  and  a 
conviction  of  duty,  but  no  real  political  wis- 


dom, V.  217 ;  have  a  general  plan  of  c(hi- 
duct,  viz.,  to  show  great  consideration  for 
the  Senate  and  the  aristocracy,  218  ;  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire  and  Roman  society  dur- 
ing their  rcigus  (the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era),  513  —  vi.  441 ;  Severus 
claims  adoption  into  the  family,  495-7. 

Antoninus  Pius,  the  Emperor  (T.  Aclius 
lladriauus  Antoninus  Pius  Aiigustu.s), 
adopted  by  Hadriau,  v.  423 ;  accepts  the 
adoption  reluctantly  ;  is  iiimsclf  rcqiured  to 
adopt  two  sous ;  malcontents  made  by  his 
adoption,  424 ;  story  of  his  adoption  told  by 
Aurelius  Victor,  432-3 ;  his  name  and  birth, 
432  note  ;  respected  ancestry,  433-4 ;  expe- 
rience in  public  office,  434 ;  details  of  his 
character  and  manners,  434-8 ;  his  respect 
for  Hadrian  gives  him  the  appellation  Pius, 
43S  ;  details  of  his  administration,  439-40  ; 
a  great  builder,  440-1 ;  founds  chairs  of 
rhetoric  and  |ihiloso),liy,  441-2;  conspiracy 
against  him,  442-3  ;  his  journey  to  the  East, 
443  and  note;  military  affairs  during  his 
reign,  443-4 ;  receives  embassies  from  Bac- 
tria  and  India,  444 ;  seeks  to  re-aninuite 
expiring  patriotism,  445 ;  tolerant  towards 
the  Christians,  445-6  ;  reads  Justin's  Apot- 
ogy,  but  publishes  no  edict  of  toleration, 
448  ;  his  administration  of  too  mild  a  char- 
acter, 452-3  ;  illness  aud  death,  453  ;  affec- 
tion aud  indulgeuce  for  his  wife,  454 ; 
temple  erected  to  him  and  Faustina,  455  ; 
his  last  act,  450  ;  said  to  have  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Chinese  king,  463  and  note ; 
letters  to  tlie  Coronaeans,  vi.  107  note; 
frontier  of  the  Empire  in  his  reign,  123 
note ;  styled  muiidi  dominus  and  sanctissi- 
mils  imperatoT,  192  note;  distributions  in 
his  reign,  215  ;  amount  of  money  lel't  in  the 
trensnry  at  his  death,  255. 

Antoninianus.     See  Coinage. 

Antonius.  Arrius,  grandfather  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  IVicud  of  Nerva,  v.  434. 

Antonius,  Caius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  re- 
ceived the  province  of  Macedon  ;  made  pris- 
oner by  Brutus;  put  to  death,  iii.  603. 

Antonius  Hybrida,  accused  by  Caesar  of 
extortion  in  Macedonia,  iii.  157,  ISO;  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate;  collengue  of  Cicero 
in  the  consulship,  169;  believed  friendly  to 
Catiline,  174,  his  co-operation  secured  by 
Cicero,  184-5  ;  attempt  of  Catiline  to  ob- 
tain his  defection  185-6;  governor  of 
Macedon,  exiled  for  extortion,  186. 
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Antonius,  Iiucius,  consul,  instigated  by  Fulvia, 
attacks    UL-t;ivius,    iii.    G17;    protects    the 
Italians,  GIS;   seizes  upon  Rome,  619;  is 
proclaimed  imperator;    escapes  to  Perusia, 
620 ;  surrenders  and  receives  from  Octavius 
a  command  in  Spain,  621. 
Antonius,   Marcus,  Roman  orator,  ii.   328; 
consul,  35  !■  ;  murdered  by  the  Marians,  630. 
Antonius,  M.   i^Creticus),   jnactor,  occujjies 
Cilicia,  iii.  113 ;   sent  against  tlie  pirates ; 
his  defeat  and  death,  116. 
Antonius,  Marcus  (Mark  Antony),  quaestor 
with   Caesar,  tribune,   iii.   415  ;   urges    the 
reading  of  Caesar's  letter  from  Riivenna,  416; 
complains  that  tlie  tribunes  are  insulted ;  es- 
capes to  Caesar's  camp,  416  ;  convokes  the 
Senate  iu  the  Campus  Martins,  433;  in  com- 
mand of  Caesar's  troops  left  in  Italy,  434 ; 
sent  for  by  Caesar,  448, 451;  arrives  iuEpirus, 
452  ;  del'eated  by  Pompey,  454  ;  government 
of  the  city  intrusted  to  him  by  Caesar  in  47 
B.  c,  483 ;  hostility  of  Dolabella,  484 ;  pur- 
chases property  that  had  been  Pompey's ; 
quarrel   on  this  matter  with  Caesar,  484; 
offers  the  diadem  to  Caesar,  529,  53S ;  con- 
sul, 535 ;    Cassius  wishes  his  death,  542  ; 
kept  out  of  the  senate-house  at  the  time  of 
Caesar's  murder,  544;  takes  flight  after  the 
murder,   554;    convokes    the   Senate   after 
•  Caesar's  murder,  555  ;  sends  his  children  as 
hostages  to  the  Capito. ;  receives  Cassius  at 
dinner,  556  ;  his  oration  at  Caesar's  fune- 
ral, 557-8;   keeps  on   friendly   terms  with 
the  Senate,  560 ;  conciliates  Caesar's  mur- 
derers; obtains  a  guard   from   the  Senate, 
661 ;     obtains    great    wealth    and    makes 
numerous  laws,    561-2 ;    endeavors   to   in- 
crease his  army,  565 ;  has  an  interview  with 
Octavius,  566 ;  hostility  towards  Octavius, 
566-7;    dissatisfied    with   his    province   of 
Macedon,  desires   to   liave   Cisalpine  Gaul, 
567;  obtains  it;   partial  reconciliation  witii 
Octavius,    568 ;    growing    unpopularity    at 
Rome,  568  and   note,   569 ;    convokes   the 
Senate ;  is  attacked  by  Cicero  in  the  first 
Pliilippic,  569 ;  retaliates  by  attacking  Cicero, 
569,  570  ;  measures  of  Octavius  against  him, 
570;  disalfection  of  the  legions  at  Brundu- 
sium,  570-1;  his  designs  upon  Gaul,  571; 
besieges  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  573 ;  at- 
tempts of  the  Senate  to  make  terms  with  him, 
574  ;  gains  a  slight  military  advantage,  577  ; 
besieges  Mutina  closely,  578 ;  raises  the  siege 
and  escapes  westward ;  his  acts  to  be  exam- 


ined by  the  Senate,  579 ;  reaches  Frejus 
and  makes  an  alliance  with  Lepidus,  5S0; 
advances  made  by  Octavius,  583 ;  member 
of  the  first  triumvirate,  583-5  ;  receives  the 
consular  authority  for  five  years  and  the  two 
Gallic  provinces,  aud  his  decrees  are  made 
law,  584;  enters  Home,  585;  brutality  in 
the  proscriptions,  587  ;  at  Philippi,  609-13 ; 
receives  Gallia  Comata  and  Africa ;  his 
amusements  in  Greece,  614;  his  exactions 
in  Asia,  615  ;  his  gifts  and  remission  of 
taxes,  616 ;  his  meeting  witii  Cleopatra,  616- 
17 ;  occupied  with  pleasure,  623 ;  at  last 
goes  to  meet  Fulvia  at  Athens,  624  ;  recon- 
ciliation with  Octavius,  621-5  ;  returns  to 
Rome,  626 ;  brings  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Sextus  Ponipeius,  626-7  ;  enter- 
tained at  supper  by  Sextus,  628;  sets  out 
against  the  Parthians,  628-9;  winters  in 
Athens,  630,  641 ;  his  son  ailiauced  to  Julia, 
the  infant  daughter  of  Octavius,  631 ;  pres- 
ents  interchanged  on  the  occasion,  631-2 ; 
master  of  the  East,  639;  gives  games  and 
festivals  in  Athens ;  is  olfcred  the  hand 
of  Athene;  goes  over  into  Asia;  returns  to 
Athens,  642  ;  undertakes  the  cause  of  Herod, 
643;  returns  to  Asia;  sends  for  Cleopatra 
and  bestows  Roman  provinces  upon  her. 
643-4;  advances  into  Parthia,  645;  re- 
verses and  danger,  616-7;  is  joined  in 
Syria  by  Cleopatra  and  returns  with  her  to 
Alexandria ;  reports  victories  to  Octavius, 
647;  forbids  Octavia  to  join  him,  and  re- 
mains completely  enthralled  by  Cleopatra, 
649  ;  expedition  into  Armenia,  captures  the 
king  by  treachery  aud  brings  him  in  triumph 
to  Alexandria,  649-50;  his  honors  to  Cleo- 
patra and  her  children,  650-1 ;  complains 
of  Octavius,  654-5 ;  decides  upon  war 
with  Octavius,  656 ;  is  accompanied  on 
the  campaign  by  Cleopatra,  656-7 ;  di- 
vorces Octiivia,  657;  his  negligence  and 
frivolity;  is  deserted  by  several  important 
men  ;  his  will  is  read  by  Octavius  in  the  Sen- 
ate, 658 ;  deprived  of  the  consulship,  659 ; 
winters  at  Patras ;  condition  of  his  fleet 
and  army,  660;  abandoned  by  many  of  his 
friends  ;  his  anxiety  and  suspicions,  661  ; 
proposes  single  combat  to  Octavius,  662 ; 
persuaded  by  Cleopatra  to  fight  at  sea,  663 ; 
fights  off  Actium,  and  flees  ;  joins  Cleopatra 
and  sails  for  Africa,  664 ;  his  distracted  con- 
dition ;  his  plans,  668 ;  asks  permission  of 
Octavius  to  retire  to  Athens;  his   humilia- 
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tiou ;  his  last  skirmish,  C69 ;  returns  to 
Alexaudiia,  is  received  by  Cleopatra,  and 
dies,  670;  his  death  a  general  benefit,  072; 
his  relations  with  India,  672  iw(e ;  his 
words  in  respect  to  Gaul,  6S3-4 ;  his  gifts 
in  Asia,  710 ;  his  selfish  pursuit  and  use  of 
power,  iv.  41 ;  decrees  of  the  Senate  in 
rcs])pct  to  him,  07  /lofe. 

Antyllus,  M.  Antonius,  son  of  Antony  and 
Fulvia,  betrothed  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
Octaviiis,  iii.  631  ;  sent  by  his  father  with 
a  message  to  Octavius,  669 ;  his  death,  009 
ttofe. 

Anubis,  Egyptian  divinity,  ii.  322  tio/e,  323 ; 
worshipped  in  Rome,  iv.  445  ;  v.  502, 

Anzur.     See  Terracina. 

Apameia,  iu  Billiynia,  question  as  to  the  city's 
tinaiicial  affairis,  ii.  234  no/e ;  v.  279. 

Apameia,  in  Phrygia,  made  part  of  Cilicia,  iii. 

Apellicon  of  Teos,  Greek  pliilosopher,  con- 
ducts the  defence  of  Athens  against  the 
Rmnaiis,  ii.  675  ;  lover  of  books,  679. 

Apennines,  chain  of  mountains  traversing 
Italy,  i.  22-5  ;  originally  inhabited  by  Os- 
cans  and  Sabellians,  88-9,  99-100;  crossed 
by  the  Romans  with  colonies,  457 ;  and 
with  roads  (^Valeria,  Flamiaia,  and  Appia), 
495,  603.  626  ;  crossed  by  the  Gauls,  597 ; 
and  by  Hannibal,  670 ;  uew  road  planned 
by  Caesar  across,  iii.  532. 

Aper,  Arrius,  praetorian  prefect,  accused  of 
the  murder  of  Numerianus  and  slain,  vii. 
345  ;  "  the  wild  boar  "  whom  Diocletian  was 
predestined  to  slay  before  attaining  the  Em- 
pire, 347  and  note. 

Aphaca,  Syrian  town  and  lake  sacred  to 
Venus,  vii.  499;  viii.  137. 

Aphrcdisias,  "  city  of  Aphrodite,"  in  Caria, 
exein|)ted  from  taxation  by  Caesar,  iii.  480 ; 
its  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  the  second  cen- 
tury K.  I).,  vi.  160  note. 

Aphrodite,  (ircek  goddess,  i.  205 ;  iii.  239  note. 

Apicata,  wife  of  Sejauus,  betrays  his  murder 
of  Dnisiis,  iv,  479;  kills  herself,  479  note. 

Apicius,  M.  Gabius,  amount  of  his  fortune, 
vi.  203,  272  ;  how  expended,  266  ;  a  refined 
epicure,  272  r  his  suicide,  272-3. 

Apis,  Egyptian  god,  how  manifested,  v.  378 ; 
his  tombs,  vi.  524;  viii.  295  and  note. 

Apollo,  Greek  divinity  associated  witli  the  Pe- 
lasgian  Axiokersos  on  a  Hermes,  i.  52 ;  the 
Cumaean,  legend  of  his  tears,  i.  109;  the 
laurel  his  sacred  plant,  145  note ;  his  oracle 


consulted  by  the  Romans,  i.  170-5;  ii.  2; 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  his  priestess ;  becomes 
a  prominent  divinity  of  Rome  iu  the  time 
of  Augustus,  i.  237 ;  Gamillus  consecrates 
to  him  a  tithe  of  the  booty  of  Veil,  360 ; 
introduced  at  Rome  as  a  health-giving  di- 
vinity (^(lem  sospitalii),  635  ;  ii.  295,  308  ; 
his  priests  the  quiudecemvirs,  i.  636  note ; 
games  dedicated  to  him,  636 ;  one  of  tiic 
twelve  Great  Gods  of  the  Capitol,  670  note  ; 
early  received  at  Rome,  ii.  295 ;  a  statue 
and  ofieriug  vowed  to  him  on  occasion  of 
a  pestilence,  ii.  308  ;  mentioned  witli  disre- 
spect by  Plautus,  323 ;  favorite  divinity  of 
Sylla,  iii.  15,  43;  his  sanctuaries  plundered 
by  the  pirates,  111 ;  his  statue  carried  in 
Pompey's  triumph,  197 ;  his  temple  at 
Delphi  pillaged  by  Sylla,  077-8 ;  compen- 
sation made  to  him,  078  note;  Sibylline 
books  are  placed  beneath  his  statue,  iv.  126; 
liis  protection  specially  claimed  by  Augustus, 
129 ;  temple  in  his  honor  erected  by  this 
Emperor,  130  and  note;  library  established 
iu  his  temple  by  Augustus,  134;  Carmen 
Seciilare  addressed  to  him,  139;  united  witii 
Gallic  gods  upon  the  altar  of  Reims,  175  ; 
liis  virgin  priestess  at  Argos,  vi.  316 ;  Dio- 
cletian consults  his  oracle  as  to  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians,  vii.  416  ;  identified  with 
Mithra  and  with  the  Sun,  484  and  notes, 
489 ;   condemued   by  Valentiuian   II.,   viii. 

30.-;. 

Apollodorus,  Cleopatra's  confidant,  iii.  471. 

Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  builder  of  Tra- 
jan's bridge  over  the  Danube,  v.  239  note,  240 
note,  271 ;  architect  of  Trajan's  Column, 
254,  271 ;  why  put  to  death  by  Hadrian, 
407-8 ;  author  of  the  Poliorceticus,  vi. 
347. 

ApoUonia,  Greek  city  of  Illyria,  besieged,  by 
pirates,  i.  591  ;  succored  by  the  Romans, 
592;  besieged  liy  Philip,  ii.  21. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  ii.  204. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, iv.  003 ;  tried  for  sorcery,  v.  11 ;  highly 
esteemed  by  the  public,  135-0 ;  heard  by 
Vespasian,  130;  conspires  against  Domitian, 
200  ;  regarded  as  a  messiah,  409  ;  his  career 
as  a  nomadic  preacher  of  philosophy,  vi. 
373  and  »o/'^ ;  his  unselfish  teaching;  eighty 
of  his  discourses  preserved,  374 ;  endeavors 
to  re-establish  the  worship  of  the  gods,  386  ; 
his  life  written  by  Pliilostratus ;  a  heroon 
consecrated  to  him   bv  Caracalla,   549  ;  an 
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object  of  worship,  549  note ;  called  an  in- 
carnation of  tlie  god  Proteus,  550,  5S2 ; 
his  apparition  saves  the  city,  vii.  299. 

Apotheosis,  of  Romulus,  i.  14(5 ;  of  Julius 
Caesar,  iii.  559  and  note ;  of  Augustus  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  iu  the  provinces,  iv.  165-6, 
ISO,  182-7 ;  by  decree  of  the  Senate  after 
his  death,  :2yi.  (Between  Augustus  and  Con- 
stantine,  sixty  persons  received  apotheosis 
by  decree  of  the  Senate;  of  these  only  five 
out  of  the  twelve  Caesars.) 

Appeal,  right  of.     See  Provocatio. 

Appian,  liistniian  invested  with  office,  vi.  196 
note  ;  truly  a  historian,  344. 

Appian  Way.     Sec  Via  Appia. 

Appius.     See  Claudius. 

Apronianus,  governor  of  Asia,  condemned  to 
death  under  Severus,  vi.  541-2. 

Apuleius,  a  Latin  author,  on  slaves,  ii.  440 ; 
accused  of  magic,  v.  502 ;  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  soldiery,  vi.  24S ;  more 
noble  than  his  writings,  336-7 ;  on  the 
popular  disrespect  towards  the  gods,  383; 
on  the  worship  of  Isis,  392  nole ;  on  the 
religious  charlatans  of  the  time,  395  note ; 
on  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis, 
39()-7 ;  shows  the  black  art  of  Tiiessaly, 
417 ;  believes  in  genii,  419  and  note ;  seems 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  Christianity, 
429. 

Apulia,  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
i.  24  and  nole  ;  originally  a  vast  lagoon,  33; 
scourged  by  leprosy,  34;  climate  and  prod- 
ucts, 36,  99;  its  population,  96;  grazing 
lauds,  101  note;  Horace  an  Apulian,  133; 
reached  by  the  Gallic  invasion,  367-S  ;  ally 
of  Rome  against  the  Samnites,  428,  431-2, 
434 ;  receives  propositions  from  Pyrrhus, 
467 ;  scene  of  hostilities,  468 ;  Ennius  an 
Apulian,  490 ;  guarded  by  Roman  colonies, 
493 ;  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  679-86 ;  its 
eoru  praised  by  Varro,  iv.  33. 

Apulia,  wile  of  Lepidiis,  iii.  62,  71-2. 

Aqua  Pereutina,  i   167  and  note. 

Aqua  Seztiae  (Aix),  founded  by  Sextius 
(122  B.C.),  ii.  523;  victory  of  Marius, 
534-0. 

Aqueducts :  The  Aqua  Appia  built  by  Appius 
the  Censor,  i.  407.  409  ;  the  Anio  Vet  us 
constructed  by  Curius  Dcntatus,  626 ;  the 
early  aqueducts  mostly  subterranean  ;  hence 
thefts  of  water,  ii.  409  ;  slaves  guardians 
of  the  aqueducts,  362  ;  the  Aqua  Julia,  by 
Agrippa,  iii.  651 ;  construction  of  aqueducts 


a  favorite  work  of  Roman  architecture,  iv. 
354  and  nole;  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio 
Novus  begun  by  Calignlu,  fmished  by 
Claudius,  ii.  409 ;  iv.  529  and  notes ;  at 
Jerflsalem,  iii.  235  note ;  two  repaired  by 
Vespasian,  v.  144  ;  the  Aqua  Tnijana  built 
by  Trajau,  272  ;  aqueducts  built  by  Hadrian, 
at  Carthage,  i.  529  note  ;  at  Coiiiith.  353; 
at  Ti'oas,  365  ;  at  Antioeh,  367  ;  Aqua  Virgo 
repaired  by  Constautine,  vii.  461. 

Aquila,  L.  Pontius,  tribune,  one  of  Caesar's 
assassins,  iii.  541 ;  his  disrespect  towards 
Caesar,  541  note ;  killed  at  Modena,  5S3 
note. 

Aquileia,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the 
Aeniilian  Road,  i.  33,  603 ;  a  Roman  colony, 
ii.  137;  its  territory  continually  devastated 
by  the  Barbarians,  iii.  686;  its  gold-mines 
and  extensive  commerce,  iv.  223;  besieged 
by  the  Marcomauui,  v.  452;  station  of  the 
imperial  fleet,  vi.  246 ;  besieged  by  Maxi- 
min,  vii.  161 ;  defeat  of  Coustantine  II., 
viii.  64;  Magnentius  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  73 ;  synod,  288 ;  Theodosius  enters  the 
city,  310. 

Aquilia  Severa,  Julia,  a  vestal,  second  wife 
of  Elagabalus,  vii.  115. 

Aquilian  Law,  the,  ii.  433  note. 

Aquilius,  Manius,  accused  of  embezzlement,  ii. 
368  note  ;  defeats  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  547  ; 
murdered  by  order  of  Mitliridates,  674. 

Aquilonia,  city  of  Central  Italy,  scene  of  final 
Sainuite  defeat,  i.  451-2. 

Aquiucum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Pannonia,  v. 
332. 

Aquitciine,  southwestern  division  of  Gaul,  its 
subjugation,  iii.  300-305  ;  its  advance  in 
civilization,  682;  furnishes  light  infantry  to 
the  Roman  army,  683;  i(s  interests  ad- 
vanced by  Augustus,  iv.  195-6;  governed 
by  Tetricus,  vii.  265. 

Arabia,  its  exports,  iv.  158,  225 ;  visited  by 
Roman  traders,  215;  expedition  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  240  and  notf ;  ccniquered  by  Corne- 
lius Palma  and  reduced  to  a  province,  v. 
255  and  note ;  visited  by  Hadrian,  374-8. 

Arbitrio,  lieutenant  of  Arbogastes,  viii.  328  ; 
goes  over  to  Theodosius,  329. 

Arbogastes,  Prankish  chief  and  a  Roman  gen- 
eral, viii.  275  ;  sent  by  Gratian  against  tlie 
Goths,  280;  useful  to  Theodosius  iu  defeating 
Maximus,  310  ;  sent  by  Theodosius  into  Gaul 
with  Valentinian  II.,  bis  successful  cam- 
paigns and  useful  advice,  323 ;  is  dismissed 
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by  Valentinian,  and  probably  murders  him ; 

appoiuts  Eugeniiis  emperor ;  persuades  liim 

to  restore  their  reveuues  to  the  pagau  tem- 
ples, 324;  hostilities  with  Tiieodosius,  327- 

8  ;  his  defeat  aud  death,  329. 
Arbores  felices,  i.  227  and  note. 
Arborius,  tutor  to  one  of  Coustautine's  sons, 

vii.  490  ;  his  elegy  ad  Ni/mphum,  496  note. 
Arcadius,   the  Emperor,  son   of   Theodosius, 

made  Augustus  at  the  age  of  six,  viii.  2S9  ; 

his  quinquennalia  celebrated,  300;  receives 

the  Em])ire  of  the  East,  329. 
Arcesilas,  Greek  philosopher,  ii.  272. 
Archagathos,  a  Greek  surgeon,  is  established 

ill  Home  (219  B.  c),  i.  629. 
Archbishop,  title  said  to  have  been  first  used 

by  Athauasius,  viii.  203  imto. 
Archelaus.     See  Cappadocia,  kings  of. 
Archelaus,  sou  of  Herod  the  Great,  accused 

by  his  subjects,  is  deposed,  and  exiled  to 

Vienne  iii  Gaul,  iv.  238 ;  v.  109. 
Archestratus,  his   Gastronomy,  translated  by 

Eiiiiius,  ii.  202. 
Archiatrus,    city   physician  under  Augustus, 

vi.  no. 

Archimedes,  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ii. 

25-7. 

Architecture,  its  character  depends  on  tlie  ma- 
terials at  hand,  i.  41  ;  Cyclopean  walls  of 
the  Pelasgiaiis,  53  ;  Etruscan,  81-5 ;  imi- 
tated by  the  Komaus,  82  ;  that  of  the  Her- 
nicans,  92  ;  extremely  rude  under  the  Kings, 
257-8 ;  Rome's  favorite  art,  iv.  345  ;  greatly 
promoted  in  the  Augustan  age,  345-9  and 
notes;  Agrippa's  Pantheon,  347  ;  contrasted 
\vith  that  of  Greece,  350-1  ;  sites  of  Koman 
temples  and  villas,  352  and  note,  353  ;  Ro- 
man buildings  classified,  353-4  and  notes ; 
Roman  architecture  that  of  public  utility, 
355  ;  its  materials  easy  to  obtain,  356  ;  the 
Romans  added  new  elements  to  Greek  ar- 
chitecture, 357  ;  their  great  extravagance  in 
building,  357-8  ;  disastrous  results,  358-9  ; 
estimate  of  Roman  arcliitecture,  359  ;  great 
impulse  given  it  by  Trajan,  v.  275-6  ;  Con- 
stantine's  buildings,  vii.  508-9. 

Ardea,  a  Latin  city,  i.  33  ;  its  Etruscan  tombs, 
08  note;  its  wealth  and  commerce,  90, 
91;  besieged  by  Tarquin,  172;  its  ancient 
pictures  and  sculptures,  172,  258;  its  quar- 
rel with  Aricia,  342,  343;  Camillus  in 
exdc  there,  301;  its  alliance  with  Rome, 
418. 

Areius,  philosopher  and  confidential  friend  of 


Augustus ;  consoles  Livia  for  her  son's 
dcatli,  vi.  371. 

Aretcis,  Arab  king,  enemy  of  Aristobulus,  iii. 
144. 

Argei,  figures  of  men  in  wicker-work,  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  annually,  i.  139  note;  227 
note. 

Argentaria,  battle  of,  viii.  209  and  note. 

Argentarii,  Roman  bankers,  ii.  4/5. 

Argeatarius,  Mons,  a  Sicilian  promontory, 
made  an  island  by  Lepidus,  iii.  70-1 ;  its 
silver  mines,  370  note. 

Argenteus.     See  Coinage. 

Argos.  condition  of  (200  B.  c),  ii.  83. 

Arianism,  its  origin  aud  tenets,  vii.  534-5  ;  its 
ancestry,  535 ;  Coustautine's  measures  to 
suppress  it,  536-41  ;  condemned  by  the 
Nicene  Council,  544-50 ;  made  great  pro- 
gress in  Asia,  552  ;  accepted  on  his  death- 
bed by  Coustautine,  viii.  140 ;  endeavors  of 
Coustantius  in  favor  of,  140-58  ;  publicly 
adopted  by  Valens,  250  ;  Constantinople  for 
forty  years  its  citadel,  284 ;  protected  by 
the  Empress  Justiua  and  Valentinian  II., 
305-0. 

Ariarethes.     See  Cappadocia,  kings  of. 

Aricia,  ancient  Latin  city,  its  temple  of  Diana 
religious  centre  of  Latium,  i.  120,  126, 
342  ;  its  quarrel  witfc  Ardea,  342,  343 ;  in 
possession  of  full  Roman  rights,  422  ;  subject 
to  Rome,  253  ;  scene  of  Roman  victory  over 
the  Etruscans,  301. 

Ariminium  (Rimini),  an  Umbrian  city  on  the 
Adriatic,  taken  by  the  Gauls,  i.  273  ;  a  Ro- 
man colony,  493,  590  and  note;  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  Flaniinian  "Way,  494-5 
and  note,  003  ;  arrival  of  Sempronius  with 
his  army,  667,  670-1,  673;  completion  of 
military  road  thence  to  Placentia  {Via 
Aemilia'),  ii.  135 ;  Roman  citizenship  of  lit- 
tle use  to  its  people,  577 ;  occupied  by  the 
partisans  of  Marius,  iii.  12,  13;  its  distance 
from  Rome,  212  note ;  taken  by  Ciiesar  on 
the  niglit  he  crossed  the  Rubicon.  420  note ; 
its  lands  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
first  triumvirate,  584  ;  visited  by  Augustus, 
iv.  204. 

Ariobarzanes.  Sec  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia, kings  of. 

Ariovistus,  king  of  the  Suevi,  his  invasion  of 
Gaul,  iii.  279 ;  called  "  the  friend  of  the 
Roman  people,"  2S1  ;  Caesar's  attempt  to 
negotiate,  287 ;  defeated  by  Caesar  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  290. 
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Aristeides,  P.  Aelias,  priest  of  Asclepius  iu 
Asia,  V.  356  iiofe ;  statue  erected  iu  liis 
liouor,  361 ;  ou  Hadriau's  tein()le  iu  Cjzicus, 
366 ;  concerniug  tlie  Roman  Empire,  vi. 
121,  122;  a  visiouary,  389  note;  liis  con- 
ccptiou  of  God,  408  ;  worshipper  of  Serapis, 
52S.   • 

Aristeides  of  Athens,  jiliilosopher  converted 
to  Cliristiauity,  liis  Apotor/i/,  v.  409  aud  note. 

Aristion,  Greek  philosopher,  conducts  the  de- 
fence of  Athens  against  the  Romans,  ii.  675  ; 
a  poor  general,  679  ;  attempts  to  negotiate 
witii  Svlhi,  680. 

Aristo,  Titius,  Pliny's  description  of  him,  vi. 
312. 

Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews,  iii.  1-13 ;  his 
wars,  144  ;  attempts  to  gain  Pompey's  favor, 
145. 

Aristocles  of  Pergamus,  Sophist,  his  import- 
ance, V.  'iW. 

Aristocracy,  the  Roman,  naturally  derived 
from  the  ancient  Italian  communities,  i. 
70-2,  116-22  ;  aristocratic  character  of  the 
revolution  which  expelled  the  Kings,  272-9; 
senatorial,  after  the  Punic  Wars,  345-85  ; 
formation  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  3S5-S; 
humiliated  by  Cato,  407-17  ;  recovered  po- 
sition, 417-18;  strength,  444,  448;  at- 
tacked by  the  Gracchi,  449  seq. ;  recover 
their  lost  advantages,  488-91;  attacked  by 
Marius,  491  seq. ;  their  temporary  defeat, 
560;  further  attacks  upon  them,  561  seq.; 
their  authority  restored  by  Sylla,  iiii  40  xeq. ; 
their  struggle  with  Caesar,  370,  394-5,  399, 
401  seq.,  549-50;  ro-organized  by  Augustus 
on  the  principle  of  wealth,  iv.  105-10, 
382-5  ;  aristocratic  character  of  the  muni- 
cipia,  vi.  75-81 ;  under  the  Antonines, 
195-8;  invaded  by  provincials,  196-7;  and 
by  frecdmen,  198-9  ;  excluded  from  office 
in  the  later  Empire,  vii.  199-200;  an  ad- 
ministrative aristocracy  formed  by  Diocletian 
and  Constant  inc.  viii.  1-27' 

Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  his  attempt  to 
obtain  the  crown,  ii.  221 ;  put  to  death  at 
Rome,  222. 

Aristophanes,  ii.  266. 

Aristotle,  one  of  the  principal  authorities  in 
respect  to  Carthage,  i.  546  ;  teachings  of, 
ii.  268-9  and  note;  his  writings  found  at 
Athens  by  Sylla  and  carried  to  Rome,  679. 

Arius,  Alexandrian  priest,  details  of  his  heresy, 
vii.  53t  ;  excommunicated  by  Alexander; 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  535  ;  takes  shel- 


ter with  Ensebius  of  Nicomedeia;  is  re- 
proved by  Constantine,  536  ;  his  doctrines 
examined  by  the  Council  of  Nieaea,  538 
note  ;  summoned  to  attend  the  Council,  541 ; 
his  argument,  543-4;  condemned  by  the 
Church  and  exiled  by  the  Emperor,  549; 
is  defended  by  Constantia  ;  begs  the  Em- 
peror's favor,  551 ;  is  recalled  from  exile, 
551-2;  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  is 
obliged  to  receive  him,  555  ;  his  sudden 
death,  555-6. 

Aries  (Arelate),  Caesar's  colony  of  veterans, 
iii.  441 ;  meeting-|)lace  of  Gallic  deputies, 
iv.  373  ;  council,  vii.  530-32. 

Armenia,  divided  into  Greater  and  Lesser,  aud 
declared  kingdoms  by  the  Romans  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus,  ii.  127;  in  alliance  with 
Mithridates  to  divide  western  Asia,  668, 
670;  hostilities  with  Cappadocia,  iii.  121; 
importance  of  this  kingdom  under  Tigranes, 
130  ;  the  Romans  capture  its  capital,  131-3 ; 
and  besiege  Artaxata,  its  ancient  capital, 
133-4 ;  Pompey's  campaign  iu  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, 138  ;  terms  made  with  the  king,  139  ; 
the  country  given  to  the  Galatian  tetrarch, 
150  ;  the  king  of  Greater  Armenia  unites 
with  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  382 ; 
furnishes  an  army  to  Autony  ;  geographical 
character  of  the  country,  644  ;  Antony  in 
Lesser  Armenia,  649-50  ;  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra's  son,  650 ;  Antony's  negoti- 
ations with  Armenia,  655  ;  geographical 
position  and  history,  iv.  26-7 ;  Roman  inter- 
ference in  her  aflairs,  233-7,  432,  490-1 ; 
abandoned  by  Caligula  to  the  Parthians,  512 ; 
recovered  by  Claudius  and  again  lost,  545-6  ; 
taken  from  the  Parthians  by  Corbuh)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  its  territory  reduced, 
605-6  ;  its  king  accepts  his  crown  from  the 
hands  of  Nero,  607  ;  the  state  remains  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  60S  ;  a  Parthian  prince  placed 
on  the  Armenian  throne,  v.  293  ;  Trajan 
recovers  the  country,  causes  the  king  to 
be  murdered,  and  declares  Armenia  a  pro- 
vince, 293-6  ;  its  importance  as  an  outpost 
for  Rome,  296-7 ;  Hadrian  abandons  the 
province,  309;  Antoninus  Pius  keeps  the 
Parthians  out  of  the  country,  and  restores 
Roman  influence  iu  it,  144 ;  Parthian  inva- 
sion of  Armenia,  460;  Roman  successes, 
462 ;  Roman  influence  again  dominant ;  the 
Emperor  Lucius  Verus  assumes  the  name 
Armeniacns,  463 ;  protected  by  a  Roman 
fortress    against   the    Barbarians,    vi.    44S ; 
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ally  of  Rome  against  the  Parthians,  512  ; 
successfully  resists  Parthiau  iuvasions,  vii. 
130  ;  subjugated  by  Sapor,  244-5  ;  secretly 
assisted  by  Diocletian;  recovers  lier  iiidc- 
liendpiice  and  remains  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
300;  Armenia  Christianized,  570;  the  pagan 
party  make  alliance  with  Sapor,  viii.  04 ; 
tiie  Christian  king  re-established  by  Cou- 
stantius,  65  ;  Armenia  abandoned  by  Jo- 
vian, 225. 
Armenia,  kings  of :  — 

Artaxias  I.,  satrap  governing  the  coun- 
try under  Autiochus,  is  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  establish  an  independent  kingdom, 
ii.  127  ;  shelters  Hannibal,  146. 

Tigranes  I.,  king  of  Armenia,  makes  al- 
liance with  Mitlnidates,  ii.  007;  his  success 
in  Cappadocia,  668 ;  founds  Tigranocerta, 
iii.  121 ;  his  important  position,  130 ;  threat- 
ened by  the  Romans  ;  forced  to  retreat  be- 
fore them,  131  ;  returns  witli  a  large  army, 
132  ;  is  defeated  and  flees,  133  ;  again  de- 
feated, 134  ;  returns  into  his  kingdom,  135  ; 
abandons  Mithridates,  138 ;  his  domestic 
troubles ;  negotiates  with  the  Romans  and 
becoiiifs  an  ally,  139  ;  retains  Gordyeue,  151. 

Artavasdes  I.,  son  of  Tigranes  I., 
brings  auxiliaries  to  Crassus,  iii.  382  ;  fur- 
nishes auxiliaries  to  Antony,  644;  discour- 
aged by  a  defeat,  withdraws,  645,  647 ; 
Antony's  negotiations  with,  649  ;  afterwards 
made  prisoner  by  Antony,  049-50  ;  jiut  to 
death  by  Cleopatra  after  Actium,  and  his 
head  sent  to  the  Median  king,  60S  ;  iv.  27. 

Artaxias  II.,  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  is 
proclaimed  by  the  Armenians,  iii.  055 ;  es- 
capes into  Parthia  and  is  aided  by  the  Par- 
thians to  recover  Armenia,  iii.  055  ;  iv.  27  ; 
is  deposed  and  put  to  death,  234. 

Tigranes  II.,  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  is 
estahlishril  l)y  Tiberius,  iv.  234. 

Ariobarzanes,  a  Median,  established 
by  Caius  Caesar,  iv.  237,  200. 

Artavasdes  II.,  succeeds  his  brother 
Ariobarzanes  ;  is  put  to  death  by  the  Arme- 
nians, iv.  237. 

Tigranes  HI.,  made  king  by  Augustus, 
iv.  23S. 

Vonones,  exiled  king  of  Parthia,  ac- 
cepted by  tiic  Armenians,  escapes  into  Syria, 
iv.  428  ;  put  to  death,  432. 

Artaxias  III.,  Pontic  prince,  established 
by  Gerniauieus,  iv.  431;  well  received  by  the 
Armenians,  432. 


Arsaces  II.,  Parthian  prince,  estabUshcd 
by  tlie  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  490. 

Mithridates,  an  Iberian,  encouraged 
by  Tiberius  to  seize  the  throne,  iv.  490-1 ; 
iui])risoned  by  Caligula,  512;  restored  by 
Claudius,  544-5  ;  overthrown  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus  and  put  to  death,  540. 

Rhadamistus,  his  accession ;  cruelty 
and  fliijht,  iv.  546. 

Tiridates  I.,  made  king  of  Armenia  by 
ills  brother  Vologescs,  king  of  Pai'thia,  iv. 
540,  005  ;  driven  out  of  Armenia  by  Cor- 
bulo,  600 ;  finally  receives  the  kingdom 
again  from  Nero,  607  ;  visits  Rome,  v.  36  ; 
receives  his  crown  from  Nero,  37. 

Exedares,  Parthian  prince,  v.  293. 

Parthamasius,  Parthian  prince,  as- 
sumes the  crown,  but  is  compelled  by  Trajan 
to  relinquisli  it,  v.  294 ;  is  put  to  death,  and 
the  country  declared  a  province,  295-6. 

Soaemius,  established  by  Hadrian  as  a 
vassal,  v.  4(52. 

Tiridates  II.,  Parthian  prince,  made 
prisoner  by  Caracalla,  vii.  89 ;  obtains  an 
advantageous  treaty  from  Macrinus,  98. 

Chosroes  I.,  murdered  by  commaud  of 
Sa])or,  vii.  2t4. 

Artavasdes  III.,  established  by  Sapor, 
vii.  244 ;  ally  of  the  Parthians  in  the  war 
with  Valerian,  245. 

Tiridates  III.  (Diran),  slieltered  at 
Rome,  and  restored  to  the  throne,  vii.  244 
note,  360 ;  expelled  by  Narses,  378  ;  guides 
the  Roman  army  to  attack  Narses,  379 ; 
recovers  his  kingdom,  381 ;  seized  by  the 
Persian  governor  of  Atropatene,  576. 

Chosroes  II.,  Christian  king,  expelled 
by  his  subjects,  viii.  64;  restored  by  Con- 
stantius,  60. 

Arsaces  III.,  son  of  Tiridates  III.-, 
ordered  to  join  Procopius,  viii.  217  ;  pro- 
visions regarding  him  in  Jovian's  treaty 
with  Sapor,  258 ;  seized  by  Sapor  and  put 
to  death,  259. 

Para,  son  of  Arsaces  III.,  endeavors  to 
remain  neutral  between  Rome  and  Partliia, 
is  seized  by  Valens  and  put  to  death,  viii. 
200. 
Arminius  (Hermann),  German  leader,  his 
early  history,  iv.  208-9  ;  victory  over  Varus, 
270-1  ;  captures  Roman  forts  and  seeks 
alliance  with  Maroboduus,  271 ;  renewed 
quarrel  with  Segestes,  412 ;  victory  over 
Caecina,  414 ;  defeated  by  Germanicus,  415  ; 
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forms  a  league  against  tbe  Romans,  429 ; 
his  defeat,  430 ;  and  death,  431 ;  hero  of  a 
n;itional  resistance,  4'J4. 

Arminius  Italicus,  king  of  the  Clierusci,  iv. 
541. 

Armor,  i.  513,  514. 

Armorial  devices,  early  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  viii.  'denote. 

Army,  the  Samnile,  i.  101 ;  the  Lucanian, 
1U4  ;  of  Sjbaris,  110,  112  twte ;  tlie  Roman 
according  to  the  Servian  census,  243-4 ;  its 
number  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings, 
303 ;  reconstructed  by  CamiUus,  370-1 ;  for- 
mation of  the  legion,  371 ;  sedition  at  Capua, 
and  terms  granted  the  revolted  soldiery, 
389-90 ;  strength  of  the  two  armies  iu  the 
Roman  war  with  Pyrrhus,  469;  numerical 
strength  iu  the  second,  tiiird,  and  fourth 
century  b.  c,  4S0  and  note  ;  military  organ- 
ization during  the  Samnite  wars,  509-23  ; 
losses  in  the  First  Punic  War,  581 ;  numer- 
ical strength  of  Roman  and  Italian  army  in 
the  war  against  the  Gauls,  596  ;  foot-sol- 
diers fight  among  the  cavalry,  ii.  32 ;  mili- 
tary sedition  in  Spain  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  58-9  ;  the  army  reduced  after  the 
battle  of  the  Metaurus,  72 ;  of  Philip  in  the 
Macedonian  War,  103;  numerical  strength 
of  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Antiochus  at 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  122;  numerical 
strength  of  the  Roman  army  iu  the  Third 
Macedonian  War,  150  ;  one-eigiith  of  the 
population,  347;  demoralization  of  the  sol- 
diery, 348-9;  reforms  of  Marius ;  i\\e]iraelo- 
rium,  531 ;  military  career  opened  toproletarii 
and  provincials,  532 ;  numerical  strength 
of  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  the  Social 
War,  587 ;  of  the  Republican  army  at 
Phdippi,  iii.  G07;  of  the  army  of  Oetavins 
•  (36  B.  c),  639  ;  of  Antony's  army  (32  b.  c), 
660;  the  armies  no  longer  belong  to  the 
state  but  to  their  generals,  iv.  42;  military  or- 
ganization of  Augustus,  98  and  twfe,  99  ;  a 
standing  army  created,  100  ;  but  few  soldiers 
required  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
213;  results  of  the  military  institutions  of 
Augustus,  386-91 ;  peaceful  occupations  of 
the  army  inuler  Claudius,  542  ;  Barbarians 
in  the  Roman  army  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
V.  90  note;  military  regulations  of  Domi- 
tian,  184;  of  Hadrian,  318-23;  condition 
under  ■  tbe  Antonines,  vi.  228-48  ;  under 
Septimius  Severus,  563-7  ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  vii.  188-99 ;  Barbarians  enlisted 


by  Claudius  II.,  vii.  282  ;  by  Probus,  335  ; 

by  Diocletian,  379;  by  Coustantine,  574. 
See  Praetorians,  Douativa,  Triumphs, 
etc. 

Arno,  the,  Italian  river,  i.  30  ;  its  valley  drained 
by  tlie  Etruscans,  75. 

Arnobius,  rhetorician,  attacks  Cliristiauity,  vii. 
414. 

Arpi,  Apuliau  city,  sends  auxiliaries  to  the 
Romans  in  the  battle  of  Aseulum,  i.  470. 

Arpinum,  i.  482  note,  484 ;  rights  of  its  iu- 
habitants,  484  note ;  had  lands  in  Gaul,  ii. 
227  note;  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  of 
Marius,  obtains  the  right  of  suffrage,  341  ; 
its  situation  and  remarkable  gate,  482  note. 

Arras,  city  in  northern  France,  its  early  manu- 
factures, iv.  220. 

Arretium  (Arezzo),  a  city  of  Etruria,  plebeian 
outbreak,  i.  72  ;  its  red  pottery,  86  ;  client- 
ship,  117  note ;  great  Roman  families  origi- 
nating thence,  133;  makes  a  truce  with 
Rome,  439  ;  further  hostilities,  445-6  ;  alli- 
ance with  Rome ;  Roman  defeat  by  the  Gauls, 
456;  on  the  Via  Cassia,  495  note;  iu  the 
Second  Punic  W^ar,  670-4 ;  siege  of,  i.  456. 

Arria,  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  her  heroism  and 
devotion,  iv.  551  ;  vi.  314,  315. 

Arria  (the  younger),  wife  of  Tlirasea,  iv.  594, 
V.  29. 

Arria,  Roman  lady  "  who  loved  Plato,"  vi.  553. 

Arrian,  ]n'cfeet  of  Cappadoeia,  one  of  liis  field 
orders  extant,  v.  319-20  and  notes;  iiis 
Periplits,  341-3  and  notes  ;  coneeruing  Ha- 
drian, 367;  scholar  and  soldier,  40G,  407; 
iu  the  war  against  tlic  Jews,  412  note;  a 
philosopher,  made  consul  by  Hadrian,  vi. 
196-7,  344;  combined  |iublic  duties  and 
literary  work,  345  ;  diseii>lc  of  Epictctus, 
has  preserved  to  us  his  master's  works,  365 
note. 

Arruntius,  L.,  accused  of  treason ;  his  accusers 
punished,  iv.  481 ;  is  detained  for  ten  years 
at.  Rome,  488  note. 

Arsaces  III.     See  Armenia,  kings  of. 

Arsacidae,  Parthian  dynasty,  its  duration  and 
character,  vii.  132  ;  its  Hellenic  sympathies, 
134  ;  destroyed  by  the  Magi,  576.  See  also 
Parthia,  kings  of. 

Arsinoe,  sister  of  Cleopatra,  aspires  to  the 
Egyptian  throne,  iii.  472  :  sent  captive  to 
Rome,  474;  in  Caesar's  triumph,  507;  put 
to  death  by  Cleopatra,  507  note. 

Arsinoe,  one  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  iii.  729. 
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Art    (painting,    sculpture,    and    mosaic), 

Etruscau,  1.  S5-7,  iaS  ;  of  the  Uoriuus,  110  ; 
Homan,  always  a  foreign  importatiou,  260, 
627-9;  sacerdotal,  up  to  tlie  Puuic  wars, 
625;  Greek  art  gains  admittance  to  Rome, 
625,  627  ;  decline  in  Greek  art  after  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  ii.  265-6; 
Rome  a  semi-barbarous  city  iu  respect  to 
art  in  tlie  best  days  of  the  Republic,  336, 
337 ;  curious  Gallic  art,  iv.  175 ;  in  the 
Augustan  Age,  33i-40 ;  Cliristian  art,  379  ; 
Pompeian,  v.  176 ;  encouraged  by  Vespasian, 
149  ;  by  Domitian,  18i ;  by  the  Antonines, 
vi.  280-1,  34S  ;  Christian,  engrafted  on  the 
classic,  432  ;  decline  iu  the  third  century 
A.  P..  212-14. 

Artabanus.     See  Parthia,  kings  of. 

Artavasdes.     See  Armenia,  kings  of. 

Artazata,  ancient  capital  of  Armenia,  its  po- 
sition; besiegedby  LucuUus,  iii.  134;  burned 
by  Ci)rbul(),  iv.  606  ;  taken  by  Priscus,  v.  462. 

Artaxerxes.     See  Persia,  kings  of. 

Artaxias.     See  Armenia,  kings  of. 

Artemidorus  of  Cnidus,  bis  attempt  to  save 
Caesar,  iii.  543. 

Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  philosopher  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  v.  206  ;  author  of  the 
Dmim-Iidei-preler,  vi.  398  note 

Artemis,  Greek  goddess  identified  with  Diana, 
1.  200,  353. 

Artemius,  duke  of  Egypt,  put  to  death  by 
Julian,  viii.  202-3. 

Artemon,  early  heretic,  vii.  36. 

Aruspices,  diviners,  origin  of  their  art,  i.  71 ; 
Etruscau  and  Marsian,  98  ;  inferior  to  the 
augurs,  147  note,  225  note,  238  ;  constantly 
appealed  to  by  the  Romans,  268  ;  defeat  at 
Cannae  foretold  b"  a  diviner,  6S5 ;  consulted 
by  the  Gauls,  iii.  261 ;  and  by  tlie  Germans, 
iv.  14  and  note ;  the  office  held  by  a  freed- 
nian,  vi.  49  note. 

Arval  Brothers.     See  Fratres  Arvales. 

Aruns,  son  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  his  marriage, 
i.  165  ;  his  murder,  166. 

Aruns,  sou  of  Tarquiu  the  Proud,  retreats  with 
his  father  to  Caere,  i.  174;  killed  in  battle 
near  Rome,  176. 

Aruns,  son  of  Porsenna,  killed  at  Arieia,  i. 
302. 

Arverni,  very  important  Gallic  nation,  ii.  523, 
iii.  271  ;  their  war  with  the  Romans  and 
defeat,  ii.  523-4;  discovered  the  art  of 
tin-plating,  273  ;  employed  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet,   274 ;  attempt   to   re-establish  a  king. 


278;  hostilities  with  Aedui,  279;  for  six 
years  remain  docile,  iii.  318;  their  revolt 
under  Verciugetoiix,  328-50 ;  defeat  and 
submission,  350;  their  temple  to  Mercury 
and  Augustus,  iv.  166  ;  persuaded  by  Vindex 
to  revolt  against  Nero,  v.  44;  are  defeated 
by  Batavian  cavalry,  90  note. 

As,  Roman  monetary  unit,  i.  29  note ;  its 
weight  (247  B.C.),  5S1,  552  note.  See  also 
Coinage. 

As  librale,  i.  243  uote. 

Asclepeions,  sanctuaries  of  Aesculapius,  vi. 
399-400  and  notes. 

Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  ancient  charlatan, 
iv.  333. 

Asclepiodotus,  praetorian  prefect,  victorious 
over  Allectus,  vii.  370,  392  note. 

Asculum  (Aseoli),  city  of  Southern  Italy, 
scene  of  Roniau  battle  with  Pyrrlius,  i. 
468-70. 

Asculum  (Aseoli),  city  of  Central  Italy,  on 
the  Fia  Salaria,  i.  495  note,  ii.  593  ;  gives 
the  signal  for  the  Social  War,  ii.  5S4;  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  593,  598  ;  taken  and 
sacked,  598  ;  taken  by  Caesar  in  his  advance 
on  Rome,  iii.  426. 

Asellio,  P.  Sempronius,  legionary  tribune  and 
historian,  ii.  427-!5 ;  his  murder,  611. 

Asia,  Roman  province  (Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria, 
and  Lydia),  originally  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  given  by  will  of  Attains  the 
kiug,  to  the  Roman  people,  ii.  222 ;  its 
general  assembly,  252,  692 ;  one  of  the  eight 
provinces  established  before  130  b.  c,  225  ; 
its  tithes  farmed  out  at  Rome  by  the  censors, 
479 ;  Sylla  in  Asia,  iii.  28  ;  wise  and  generous 
administration  of  LucuUus,  129 ;  Pompey's 
administration,  149-52  ;  its  alliance  with 
Mithridates,  insurrection  against  the  Roman 
power  and  final  defeat,  658-92 ;  invaded  by 
Mithridates,  692-5 ;  its  condition  at  the 
foundatiou  of  the  Empire,  711-15  ;  a  sen- 
atorial province,  iv.  147  note;  its  taxes 
moderate,  158  and  note;  condition  under 
the  .\ntonines,  vi.  159. 

Asineus  and  Asileus,  Jews,  their  revolt 
against  the  Parthian  king,  iv  29-30. 

Asper,  Julius,  Roman  governor  of  Asia,  reluc- 
tant to  [lersecute  the  Christians,  vii.  72. 

Assemblies,  provincial,  a  desirable  institution, 
ii.  250 ;  common  in  Greece,  251-2  and 
notes;  and  in  Asia,  252-3  and  notes ;  also 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  254;  their  character, 
254-5 ;  would  have  been  useful  to  Rome  if 
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properly  developed,  255-7  and  noies ;  still 
cxistiii';  ill  the  Latei'  Empire,  viii.  10-11. 

Assembly,  tiie  niuuicipal,  in  I  lie  time  of  Au- 
gustus, iv.  102 ;  iu  the  time  of  the  Auto- 
niiies,  vi.  31-4,  52-6. 

Assidui  (tax-payers),  the  five  classes  of  Ser- 
vius,  i.  213,  491. 

Assyria,  its  early  letters  of  credit,  i.  537  note; 
formed  into  a  province  by  Trajan,  v.  299 ; 
abandoned  by  Hadrian,  309. 

Astarte,  description  of  statuette,  i.  565  note. 

Astrology,  Clialdaean  astrologers  at  Rome, 
ii.  309  ;  very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, iv.  332;  expelled  from  Italy  by  Tiberius, 
426;  Tiberius  a  believer  in  astrology,  492; 
great  popularity  in  the  second  century  \.V)., 
V.  502 ;  vi.  398-9 ;  proliibited  by  Diocletian, 
vii.  375  and  note. 

Astures,  Spanish  tribe,  remain  unsubdued,  ii. 
216,  237 ;  their  gold  mines,  241 ;  subju- 
gated under  Augustus,  iv.  201;  their  export 
of  gold  and  of  horses,  222-3. 

Asylum,  the  right  of,  established  by  Romulus 
in  a  sacred  wood,  i.  144-5  ;  attributed  to  the 
Heroou  of  Caesar,  iii.  601 ;  to  the  statues 
of  the  Emperor,  iv.  1S6;  Roman  limitations 
of  this  right,  1S6  tiote,  207  ;  attributed  to 
the  place  where  the  eagles  were  deposited, 
vii.  480  note ;  Coustuitiue  grants  it  to 
Christian  churches,  507. 

Atella,  Campanian  city,  receives  the  "  rights 
of  the  Caerites,"  i.  423  ;  on  the  Via  Cam- 
pana,  495  note  ;  joins  Hannibal,  ii  5  ;  its 
ruin,  37. 

Atellane  Farces  (Fabiilae  Atellnnae),  written 
iu  Oscan,  were  understood  at  Rome,  i.  83 
note ;  popularity  of,  617 ;  their  character, 
621,  622  ;  still  performed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  iv.  422. 

Aternian  Law^,  i.  324,  325. 

Athamanes,  Epirot  tribe,  ravage  Tbessaly,  ii. 
98;  allies  of  the  Romans,  100;  recompensed 
by  them,  106;  unite  with  Antioehus,  114; 
complain  of  Philip  at  Rome,  140 ;  furnish 
troops  against  Perseus,  161  note. 

Athanaric,  Visigothic  chief,  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity, viii.  261  note;  interview  with  Valens 
and  terms  agreed  upon,  262  ;  attempts  to 
resist  the  Huns,  is  defeated,  and  escapes  to 
the  mountains,  265  ;  visits  Theodosius  at 
Constantinople ;  his  admiration  for  the 
Roman  empire,  280,  282 ;  his  death  and 
funeral,  282 ;  seems  to  have  been  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fritigern,  282  note. 


Athanaaius,  Saint,  Egyptian  priest,  on  the 
Nicene  Council,  vii.  537  note;  great  adver- 
sary of  Arius,  53S ;  his  age;  faith;  made 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  539  note,  55] ;  op- 
poses Arius  at  the  Nieene  Council,  53S-9; 
his  argument,  544 ;  combats  the  Meletians, 
551 ;  is  ordered  to  receive  Arius  into  the 
Church,  551-2  ;  is  accused  of  various  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  553;  is  banished  into 
Gaul,  555-G ;  recalled  from  exile  by  Con- 
stantius ;  protected  by  Constans,  viii.  63 ; 
his  manifest  intention  to  rule  the  conscience 
of  the  world,  139-iO;  summons  a  council, 
140 ;  and  appeals  to  the  Pope,  141  ;  being 
deprived  of  his  see,  takes  refuge  in  Rome, 
141-2 ;  protected  by  Pope  Julius,  145  ;  his 
admission  to  sit  iu  the  Council  of  Sardica 
causes  schism,  146  ;  date  of  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  146  note ;  justified  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  117 ;  is  permitted  to 
return  to  Alexandria,  149;  accused  of 
treason,  149  note;  accused  by  the  Eastern 
bishops  ;  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Aries, 
150 ;  and  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Milan, 
150-52 ;  refuses  to  depart  voluntarily  from 
Alexandria,  152-3;  escapes  to  the  Thebaid, 
153  ;  reviles  Constantius  as  a  murderer  and 
tyrant,  v.  154;  reviles  his  successor  in  the 
Alexandrian  see,  157 ;  claims  only  liberty, 
159  and  note;  his  violent  attack  upon  pa- 
ganism, 184-6  ;  high  estimate  of  monks  and 
hermits,  195  ;  his  advice  to  them  ;  his  Life  of 
Siiiiit  Anthony,  195  note;  returns  to  Alex- 
andria ;  is  complained  of  by  the  pagans  ;  is 
ordered  by  Julian  to  leave  the  city,  203; 
aud  all  Egypt,  204;  his  unruly  conduct 
and  secret  return  to  Alexandria,  204  note ; 
restored  to  his  see  by  Jovian,  228  ;  on  sim- 
ony, 231  note ;  again  expelled  by  Valens, 
257  ;  bis  return  and  death,  258. 

Athenaeus,  his  Dcipnosophistae,  vi.  549  and 
note ;  his  histories  replete  with  miracles, 
582 ;  gives  much  curious  information,  vii. 
216. 

Athene,  Greek  goddess,  identified  with  Mi- 
nerva, i.  199  note. 

Atbenion,  brigand  chief,  leader  of  the  slave  re- 
volt in  Sicily,  ii.  546-7. 

Athens,  its  use  of  marble,  i.  41  ;  its  citadel 
l)uilt  by  Pelasgians,  51  ;  delivered  from  the 
Pisistratidae,  174 ;  establishes  a  colony  on 
the  Italian  coast,  426  ;  legal  rights  of  its 
colonists,  488  and  note ;  bestows  citizenship 
on  two  Roman  consuls,  592 ;  ally  of  Rome 
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against  Philip,  ii.  21 ;  legal  rate  of  interest 
in,  ii.  SI  note ;  its  mercenary  character,  82  ; 
its  enfeebled  condition,  87 ;  besieged  by 
Pliilip,  96 ;  territory  increased  by  Rome, 
106  ;  an  " allied  city,"  2t3  ;  three  philoso- 
phers her  ambassadors  to  Rome,  ii.  2S7-S  ; 
plundered  by  Verres,  638  ;  friendly  to  Mith- 
ridatcs,  675 ;  siege  and  capture,  675-80 ; 
Antony  winters  there,  iii.  641 ;  favorite  city 
of  Hadrian;  his  benefits  to  it,  v.  356-7; 
work  of  Atticus  Ilerodes,  357  ;  Pauhellenion 
erected  to  Jupiter  and  Hadrian,  357-S  ; 
present  aspect  of  the  city,  359  ;  threatened 
by  Barbarians,  375  ;  visit  of  Marcus  An- 
relius,  4S 5-6  ;  Septimius  Severus  a  student 
there,  553 ;  oath  of  its  ephebi,  vi.  5S0-1  ; 
Barbaric  attacks,  vii.  219,  338  ;  Julian  a  res- 
ident tliere,  viii.  86-7  ;  senate  and  people  of 
the  city  addressed  by  Julian  in  a  letter,  129. 

Atia,  niece  of  Julius  Caesar,  mother  of  Octavius, 
iii.  562. 

Atilian  Law,  ii.  234  note  ;  277  and  note. 

Atinian  Law,  ii.  463  note. 

At±iius,  tribune,  his  hostility  towards  Metellus 
the  censor,  ii.  462-3  and  note. 

Atlantic,  its  tides  surprise  the  ancients,  ii.  214 
and  note  ;  first  naval  engagement  upon  the, 
iii.  303. 

Atlas,  .\frican  mountain  range,  crossed  by  Sue- 
tonms  Paulinus,  iv.  547  ;  Roman  posts,  v. 
340. 

Atra,  stronghold  of  Scenite  Arabs,  besieged  by 
Septimius  Severus,  vi.  507 ;  siege  abandoned, 
508  ;  and  by  Alexander  Severus,  viii.  136. 

Atrebates,  a  people  of  Belgica,  hostilities  with 
the  Romans,  iii.  295,  298  ;  their  submission, 
298 ;  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
329. 

Atrium  Libertatis,  originally  a  place  where 
slaves  were  set  free,  iii.  549  note;  library 
founded  by  Asinius  Pollio,  549  note;  iv. 
133-4,  347  ;  contained  the  bust  of  Varro, 
322. 

Attains  I.,  etc.     See  Pergamus,  kings  of. 

Attalus,  Christian  martyr,  deatli  of.  v.  503. 

Attianus  Caelius,  tutor  and  friend  of  Hadrian, 
V.  314;  later,  removed  from  the  praetorship, 
314  note ;  and  out  of  favor  with  tlie  Emperor, 
421  note. 

Attica,  cradle  of  the  world's  civilization,  i.  528  ; 
ravaged  by  the  Acarnanians,  ii.  86  ;  its  great 
destitution,  89 ;  Roman  exactions  there,  380, 
647. 

Atticus,    T.    Pomponius,    lends    mouev    ti 
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Caesar,  iii.  159 ;  friend  of  many  eminent 
men  hostile  to  each  other,  iii.  421  and  note  ; 
his  investment  of  his  fortune,  iv.  49 ;  re- 
fuses all  office,  152  note. 

Atticus  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight,  accompan- 
ies Tiberius  to  Capri,  iv.  469. 
I  Atticus  Herodes,  priest  of  the  Olympeiuni, 
v.  356  note ;  assists  Hadrian  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Athens,  357  ;  pupil  of  Polemon, 
361 ;  superintends  the  building  of  an  aque- 
duct, 366  ;  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
442;  senator;  his  liberality  at  Athens,  vi. 
82  ;  his  praise  of  his  wife,  314  ;  grief  at  her 
death,  320  note  ;  offers  hecatomb  iu  sacrifice, 
386. 

Atticus  Quintus,  consul  under  Vitellius,  v. 
92. 

Atticus  Vestinus,  consul,  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Nero,  v.  20 ;  his  coui'ageous 
death,  22. 

AttiUan  Law,  i.  393. 

Atys,  sohir  divinity,  \i.  390. 

Auctoritatis  patrum,  the  Senate's  preroga- 
tives, i.  27t-5,  286. 

Augural  Science,  its  origin  in  Etruria,  i.  80, 
130  ;  the  maximum  aunpiciitm  peculiar  to  the 
nobles,  130  and  riote ;  its  rites  employed  by 
Romulus  in  founding  Rome,  143  ;  in  the 
consecration  of  Nuina  as  king,  147  ;  under 
the  elder  Tarquin,  160 ;  religious  toleration 
enjoined  by  it,  223  ;  augurs  claim  exemption 
from  taxes,  224  note ;  three  augurs  form  the 
college,  225 ;  the  number  increased  later, 
225  note ;  brought  to  Rome  from  Etruria, 
237-S  and  note ;  constantly  appealed  to, 
268 ;  augurs  must  be  patrician,  345  ;  pre- 
rogative shared  with  the  plebeians  by  the 
Le.v  Ogulnia  (300  b.  c),  392-3  ;  flute-play- 
ers required,  436-7 ;  concerning  the  sacred 
chickens,  437  note ;  reduced  iu  authority, 
634-5  ;  but  still  held  in  a  certain  reverence, 
ii.  294,  307-8,  343-4;  iv.  125-6;  Con- 
stantine's  rescripts  on  the  subject,  vii.  503 
and  note,  504. 

Augusta,  a  title  often  given  to  women  of  the 
imperial  family,  first  given  to  Livia,  iv.  2S6. 

Augusta  Emerita  (.\Ieriila),  Roman  colony 
ill  Lusitiuiia,  iv.  302. 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta),  Roman  colony, 
iv.  199, 

Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin),  Roman  col- 
ony, iv.  19S. 

Augusta  Vagiennorum,   llonian  colony,  iv. 
198. 
29 
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Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg),  Roman 

coliiuy  iu  ttkictia,  iv.  216. 

Augustales,  new  order  of  priests  established 
ill  the  proviuccs  I'or  the  Augustal  worship, 
iv.  105,  171  endnotes ;  cstiibhshcd  at  Home, 
291 ;  in  the  second  century  a.  d.,  vi.  49 
no/e ;  tlieir  rank  iii  the  numicipia,  78  fiotes. 

Augustan  History,  The,  list  of  compilers,  vii. 
•KtCi  /lote. 

Augustiani,  Nero's  hired  applauders,  iv.  617. 

Augustine,  Saint,  ou  the  Platonists,  vi.  432  ; 
ills  dootriue  of  the  intercession  of  saints, 
vii.  19  ;  on  purgatory,  19  >io/e ;  on  Cara- 
calla's  edict,  82. 

Augusteum,  name  of  temples  dedicated  in  the 
provinces  to  the  Genius  and  Divinity  of 
Augustus,  iv.  291  note. 

Augustus,  the  Enijjeror  (Cains  Octavius,  sub- 
sequently named  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavi- 
auu.s),  son  of  Atia  (niece  of  Julius  Caesar) 
.  and  Caius  Octavius,  made  a  patrician,  iii. 
525,  562  ;  sent  to  ApoUonia  by  Caesar,  535, 
563,  691;  made  senator,  562  ;  and  pontilf; 
receives  military  rewards  after  the  war  iu 
Africa,  503  ;  heir  of  Caesar  ;  he  goes  to  Home 
to  claim  his  inheritance,  564-5  ;  offers  made 
to  him  by  the  ApoUouians,  504  note  ;  visits 
Cicero  near  Cumae  ;  appears  before  the  prae- 
tor ;  addresses  the  people,  505  ;  his  inter- 
views with  Antony  ;  is  treated  with  reserve 
and  hostility,  506-7  ;  reconciliation  with  An- 
tony ;  gains  the  public  favor,  568  ;  endeavors 
to  gain  the  soldiers,  570  ;  obtains  two  of 
Antony's  legions,  571 ;  is  eulogized  by  Cic- 
ero, 572  ;  saluted  imperator ;  honors  and 
authority  given  him  by  the  Senate,  574; 
enters  on  the  campaign  iu  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
575  ;  contradictory  reports  as  to  his  bravery  ; 
is  again  sainted  imperator,  577 ;  engage- 
ment before  Modena,  578  ;  conduct  towards 
Antony,  580 ;  Cicero's  measures  towards 
him,  581 ;  returns  victorious  to  Rome  ;  is 
proclaimed  consul,  582 ;  negotiates  with 
Antony,  583  ;  triumvir,  584  ;  marries  Clo- 
dia,  daugliter  of  Antony's  wife  Fulvia,  584 
and  tiote ;  arrives  in  Home  and  issues  an 
edict,  585 ;  abandons  Cicero  to  the  pro- 
scription, 589;  liis  regret  for  Cicero  and 
honor  to  his  memory,  590,  593  ;  passes  over 
into  Greece,  602  ;  takes  up  a  position  at 
Philip])!,  609  ;  ill.  is  brought  ou  to  the  field 
in  a  litter,  610 ;  success  against  Brutus, 
612  ;  after  Philippi  Octavius  receives  Spain 
and  Numidia  ;  returns  to  Italy,  614 ;  is  at- 


tacked by  Fulvia  and  Lucius  ;  Antonius, 
617-19 ;  his  situation  critical,  619  ;  victo- 
rious over  Lucius ;  seuds  him  to  command 
in  Spain ;  leniency  towards  the  veterans ; 
severity  towards  the  citizens  of  Pcrusia, 
621 ;  master  of  Italy  and  the  West,  622 ; 
sole  representative  of  a  new  principle,  624 ; 
again  reconciled  with  Antony,  624-6 ;  mar- 
ries Scribonia  ;  interview  with  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  at  Cape  Misenum,  627 ;  returns  to 
Rome  accompanied  by  Antony,  628 ;  repu- 
diates Scribonia  and  marries  Livia,  629 ; 
hostiUties  against  Sextus,  630 ;  interview 
with  Antony  at  Tarentum,  631 ;  disaster  to 
his  fleet  by  storm ;  complains  of  Neptune, 
632 ;  naval  defeat,  634;  victorious  over  Sex- 
tus, 630-7 ;  displeasure  against  Lepidus, 
637-S ;  secure  position,  630;  policy  and 
conduct,  640-41 ;  allows  Octavia  to  join 
Antony,  648 ;  useful  measures  at  Rome, 
651-2;  attacks  the  Illyrians;  founds  Turin 
and  Aosta;  successes  in  Africa,  654;  is  re- 
proached by  Sosius  for  his  co\irse  towards 
Antony,  655 ;  his  uncomiironiising  reply, 
650 ;  preparations  for  war  with  Autonvi 
058 ;  reads  Antony's  will  to  the  Senate, 
658-9 ;  causes  Antony  to  be  deprived  of  the 
consulship ;  announces  the  war  as  against 
Cleopatra,  659;  goes  to  Corcyra,  661;  at 
the  battle  of  Aetium,  004;  celebrates  his 
victory,  065 ;  clemency  towards  the  de- 
feated, 606;  winters  at  Samos;  returns  to 
Rome ;  tranquillizes  the  discontented,  667 ; 
arrives  in  Egypt,  609 ;  enters  Alexandria, 
670;  indifference  towards  Cleopatra,  671; 
displays  her  statue  at  his  triumph,  672 ;  his 
selfish  pursuit  of  power,  iv.  41 ;  obtains  the 
devotion  of  the  army,  42  ;  prudent  character 
of  bis  policy,  44;  his  name,  44  note;  his 
wise  liberality  to  individuals,  49-50 ;  secret 
of  his  strength,  52  ;  development  of  iiis  char- 
acter, 52-3;  his  relations  with  Maecenas 
and  Agrippa,  54-6,  65  ;  and  with  other  emi- 
nent men,  56-7;  allows  them  great  liberty 
of  opinion,  57;  chronology  of  his  reign,  64; 
his  seal,  65  and  note;  temples  in  Asia 
erected  in  his  honor,  65,  06 ;  associated  with 
the  gods  in  public  worship ;  further  honors 
decreed  to  him  by  the  Senate,  65,  06,  and 
note;  his  moderation,  67;  his  return  to 
Rome ;  three  triumphs,  67-9  ;  great  amount 
of  gold  obtained  by  him  in  Egypt.  68  note ; 
closes  tlie  temple  of  Janus,  09 ;  his  system 
of  government,  79 ;  is  elected  imperator  by 
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the  Senate,  71 ;  twenty-one  times  saluted 
imperator  by  liis  soldiers,  71  nvle ;  his  re- 
organization of  the  Senate,  71-3 ;  and  of 
the  equestrian  order,  73;  creates  patrieians, 
73-^ ;  completes  the  census  (28  b.  c),  74-5 ; 
becomes  princeps  senalus  (Prince  of  the 
Senate),  95-6;  makes  an  oifer  to  lay  down 
his  iiiip'rium  ;  his  offer  refused,  77 ;  is  eon- 
firmed  in  the  supreme  command,  77-S ;  ac- 
cepts the  title  Augustus  (27  b.  c),  decreed 
by  the  Senate,  77-8 ;  founds  the  imperial 
fiseus;  is  absent  three  years  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  7S ;  liis  illness  at  Tarragona,  78-9 ; 
rcsigus  the  consulship,  79;  tribuneship  and 
other  honors  bestowed  upon  liim  by  the 
Senate,  80  ;  enumeration  of  his  prerogatives, 
81-2;  popular  movement  in  his  honor,  82; 
made  praefecfus  morum  (19  B.  c.)  ;  in  Sicily 
and  Asia,  83 ;  refuses  to  accept  tlie  consul- 
ship; appoints  a  consul  in  his  stead;  brings 
back  the  standards  of  Crassus ;  is  greatly 
welcomed  at  Rome,  Si ;  is  made  consul  for 
life,  84-5 ;  said  to  liave  usually  worn  a 
cuirass  under  his  toga,  84  note ;  Ids  legis- 
lative powers,  85-6  and  notes;  revises  the 
senatorial  list,  86-7;  pontifex  maximus,  87; 
"  father  of  his  country,"  87-8  ;  simplicity  of 
his  marmers,  90-91  aud  notes,  135  ;  peculiar 
character  of  his  power,  91-2  ;  great  number 
of  offices  established  by  him,  93-97 ;  organ- 
izes a  council  or  cabinet,  97  and  note ; 
organizes  a  college  of  prudentes,  98 ;  his 
reconstruction  of  the  army,  98-9 ;  liis  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  99-100 ;  revision  of  the 
court,  101-3 ;  supreme  position,  103-4 ;  gen- 
eral tranquillity  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign,  105  ;  his  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
Senate,  105-8 ;  to  the  equestrian  order, 
108;  to  the  citizens,  110-112;  fixes  the 
place  of  each  in  the  theatre ;  his  regulations 
as  to  dress,  113;  his  great  care  in  securing 
order,  115  ;  makes  the  distributions  an  im- 
perial institution,  116-19;  his  extensive 
personal  gifts,  118  ;  regulates  public  amuse- 
ments, 119-21;  ills  buildings,  121;  his  en- 
gineering works,  122;  his  measures  for 
protection  against  fire  and  robbers,  123  and 
note;  his  promotion  of  industry,  123-4; 
reduces  the  number  of  holidays,  124  and 
note ;  attempts  to  raise  the  tone  of  Roman 
society,  125  ;  protects  religion  as  expedient, 
126;  expels  magicians  from  the  city,  127; 
restores  old  temples  and  builds  new  ones, 
128;    honors   the   Lares,   130-2;    and   the 


vestals,  132 ;  aud  the  memory  of  illustrious 
Romans  witliout  distinction  of  parly,  132-3  ; 
his  reforms  in  the  adniiiiistratiou  of  lt;ily, 
141-5;  his  organization  of  the  provinces, 
146-63 ;  establishes  the  worship  of  the 
Augusti,  161-73,  181-86;  policy  towards 
the  Druids,  17'J-4;  eleven  years  spent  by 
him  ill  the  provinces,  193 ;  his  visits  to 
Gaul,  194-201 ;  to  Spain,  201-4 ;  to  Africa, 
204-5 ;  the  tcmi)le  of  Janus  again  closed, 
205 ;  returns  to  Rome  and  assumes  the 
tribunitian  power  for  life;  further  honors 
decreed  him  by  the  Senate ;  visits  Sicily, 
206;  Greece,  206-7;  and  Asia,  207-11; 
his  sagacity  aud  liberality,  211-13;  great 
prosperity  of  his  reigu  exhibited  by  the  iu- 
crease  in  commerce  and  industry,  213-32; 
his  organization  of  the  frontiers  of  the  East 
and  Soulh,  aud  policy  towards  the  neighbor- 
ing nations,  233-43 ;  his  great  prosperity, 
public  and  private,  243 ;  interrupted  by  an 
irruption  of  Gorman  tribes  into  Gaul  and 
Macedon,  244-5 ;  his  measures  to  preserve 
the  security  of  the  Empire,  245  ;  goes  into 
Gaul,  245,  247  ;  again  visits  Gaul,  253 ;  his 
measures  there,  253-56 ;  visits  Gaul  for  the 
fourth  time ;  cruelty  and  treachery  towards 
the  German  tribes,  257 ;  his  mistaken  policy ; 
extends  the  pomoei'ium  at  Rome;  closes  the 
temple  of  Janus  for  the  third  time,  259; 
danger  and  alarm  from  the  attempt  of  Maro- 
boduus,  262-3 ;  prompt  and  resolute  meas- 
ures, 263;  goes,  in  person  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  264;  decides  to  transform  Germany 
into  a  province,  266 ;  great  distress  at  the 
loss  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  271 ;  great  do- 
mestic afflictions,  274 ;  his  intention  in  re- 
spect to  the  succession,  275  ;  seems  to  have 
designated  the  three  successive  husbands  of 
Julia,  275-6;  regrets  the  departure  of  Tibe- 
rius, 277 ;  but  finally  seems  to  forget  him 
for  some  years ;  distress  and  anger  at  Julia's 
misconduct ;  severity  towards  her  and  her 
accomplices,  278,  417  note;  brings  Cains 
Caesar  into  great  notice;  allows  Tiberius  to 
return,  279 ;  adopts  Tiberius  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  280;  cancels  the  latter's  election 
and  exiles  him  and  his  sister  Julia,  281  ; 
exiles  the  poet  Ovid ;  makes  Tiberius  his 
colleague,  282 ;  journeys  into  Campania, 
282-3;  his  death  (14  a.  d.),  283-4;  his 
body  is  brought  back  to  Rome  and  lies  in 
state,  285-6  ;  his  will,  286-8  ;  his  obsequies, 
288-9  ;  his  mausoleum,  289,  349,  350 ;  his 
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apotheosis,  290-91 ;  establishment  of  the 
Augustan  cult,  292 ;  his  Testament  {Monu- 
ment of  Ancijra),  292-303  ;  brilliaut  group 
of  statesmen  and  authors  surrounding  him, 
304-6 ;  his  interest  in  Livy's  work,  318 ; 
his  patriotic  but  unsuccessful  ambition,  321 ; 
as  an  author,  32S  and  note;  appreciating 
literature  but  ignorant  of  science,  332 ; 
enumeration  of  his  buildings,  345-G ;  is 
gratified  by  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
346-7;  "finding  Rome  brick,  he  left  it  mar- 
ble," 349 ;  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries, 362 ;  reasons  why  he  does  not 
equally  merit  that  of  posterity,  362-100; 
he  quietly  effected  a  great  transformation, 
363-4;  Ills  work  in  a  degree  praiseworthy 
but  insufficient,  364-5  ;  his  mistake  in  the 
foundation  of  the  niouarchy,  366-7 ;  and 
in  refusing  to  extend  citizenship,  369-72 ; 
should  have  given  potency  to  the  provincial 
assemblies,  372-5  ;  should  have  recruited  the 
Senate  and  equestrian  order  from  the  pro- 
vincials, 375-6 ;  his  error  tiiat  of  too  great 
centralization,  376,  382  ;  and  a  failure  to  bind 
together  the  elements  composing  the  Roman 
world,  376-82  ;  established  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  382-5  ;  enfeebled  the  Senate,  3S5  ; 
demoralized  the  people,  385-7;  established 
a  standing  army,  387-91  ;  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  restore  early  faith  and  morals, 
391 ;  being  himself  profligate,  392 ;  and 
sceptical,  392-5  ;  unequal  to  his  great  jio- 
sition,  395  ;  contradiction  in  his  work,  396  ; 
development  of  his  cult,  396-S  ;  failed  to 
comprehend  the  problem  of  his  time,  398-9  ; 
estimate  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
ruler,  and  of  his  position  in  history,  399  ; 
his  gifts  to  the  friends  of  Tiberius,  vi.  227 
note. 

Augustus,  title  bestowed  on  Octavius  by  the 
Senate  and  people,  and  assumed  by  all  the 
subsequent  Emperors,  iv.  77-S ;  two  Augusti, 
V.  459  ;  vi.  135  ;  vii.  355. 

Aurasius,  Mount,  part  of  the  Atlas,  fortified 
by  tlie  Romans,  vi.  153  and  note,  154. 

Aurelian,  the  Emperor  (L.  Domitius  Aurc- 
liauus),  vii.  280 ;  commander  of  cavalry 
under  Claudius,  ii.  190;  nationality  of  his 
troops,  196  ;  son  of  a  frcedman :  Valerian's 
liberality  to  him,  205 ;  brought  home  multi- 
tudes of  prisoners,  207,  240 ;  too  severe  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  Gallicnus, 
236  ;  his  successes  against  the  Franks,  237 
and   note  ;    and    in    lUyria,    239-40 ;    great 


booty  sent  home  by  him,  240,  277  no/f  ; 
especial  honors  paid  him  by  Valerian,  243 
and  ?iote ;  conspires  against  Gallicnus,  271 ; 
proclaimed  l)y  the  army  of  Pannonia,  283 ; 
birth,  ancestry,  and  early  career,  285  ;  ques- 
tion  as  to  his  adoption  by  Ulpius  Crinitus. 
285  and  note  ;  question  as  to  his  age,  285 
twte;  severe  discipline  and  military  successes, 
2S6  ;  visits  Rome  ;  returns  to  Pannonia ;  his 
dealings  witii  the  Barbarians,  287-8 ;  reliu- 
quislics  Dacia  Trajana,  288  ;  forms  another 
]n-ovince  of  Dacia,  289-90 ;  defeated  by  the 
Alemauni  near  Placentia,  290  ;  causes  lus- 
tration to  be  performed  in  Rome,  291;  with 
human  sacrifices,  292 ;  his  campaign  against 
the  Barbarians,  292-3  ;  conspiracies  against 
him  at  Rome  and  his  punishment  of  the  con- 
spirator, 293  and  note ;  builds  a  new  wall 
to  the  city,  294  and  note;  pre|)ares  to  attack 
Zenobia,  294-9 ;  his  advance  through  Asia 
Minor,  299  ;  capture  of  Antioch,  300";  deal- 
ings with  Paul  of  Samosata,  301-2 ;  pursues 
the  Palmyreues  and  defeats  thcju  at  Emesa, 
302-3;  interchange  of  letters  wilh  Zenobia, 
303-4;  his  siege  of  Palmyra,  301-5;  cap- 
ture of  Zenobia;  surrender  of  the  city,  305  ; 
his  dealiugs  with  the  queen,  306-7  ;  extreme 
severity  against  Palmyra,  307-9  ;  his  victory 
over  Firmus,  309-10;  treatment  of  Alexan- 
dria, 310  and  note;  turns  his  attention 
towards  the  western  provinces,  311 ;  and 
receives  the  submission  of  Tctricus,  312; 
celebrates  a  triumph,  313  ;  his  indidgeuco 
towards  Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  314;  organ- 
izes the  distributions,  314-15;  a  worshipper 
of  the  Sun,  315-16  ;  his  extensive  resources, 
316;  his  personal  simplicity  and  economy, 
317;  cstablislies  sumptuary  laws,  317-18;  ex- 
hibits great  ostentation  in  public  ceremonies, 
318-19;  visits  Gaul  and  Illyria,  319 ;  conspir- 
acy against  him,  319-20  ;  his  death,  320  ;  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  mint,  320-1;  and  to 
introduce  order  everywhere.  321-2  ;  charge 
of  cruelty  made  against  him,  322 ;  the 
Emperor  Julian's  estimate  of  him ;  signal 
instances  of  his  clemency,  323 ;  had  no  suc- 
cessor for  six  months,  324;  apotheosized, 
325. 

Aurelian  Way.     Sic  Via  Aurelia. 

Aurelius,  luimc  borne  l)y  several  stratcgi  of 
Palmyra,  v.  379. 

Aureolus,  commander  of  cavalry  under  Galli- 
cnus, vii.  190 ;  one  of "  the  Thirty  Tyrants ; " 
distinguished    by    Valerian,    235  ;    defeats 
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Ingenuus,  2G0;  made  master  of  the  cavalrj, 
and  governor  of  lUyria;  defeats  Macriaiius, 
202 ;  on  guard  in  the  Alps  against  Victo- 
riiius,  269  ;  seizes  upon  Rome,  271. 

Aureus,  value  of  Caesar's,  iii.  533  note,  534. 
!>,e  also  Coinage. 

Aurum  coronarium  (coronary  gold),  of  the 
Empire,  had  its  origin  iu  gold  crowns  offered 
the  proconsuls,  ii.  12-i,  281,  382  and  note  ; 
total  remission  to  Italy  and  partial  to  the 
provinces  by  Hadrian,  v.  310  ;  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  431 ;  and  enormous  amount  under 
Constautine,  viii.  12. 

Aurum  oblaticium,  offering  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Emperor,  viii.  12. 

Aurum  vicesimarium,  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  on 
eiifrancliisemeuts,  ii.  41. 

Aurunci,  their  position  and  character,  i.  95  ; 
R'lman  war  in  defence  of  them,  423-4. 

Ausona,  a  Latin  city,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
i   435. 

Ausonians,  ancient  Italian  people,  their  po- 
sition, i.  91. 

Ausonius,  Latin  author,  tutor  of  Gratian,  vii. 
312,  518  note. 

Auspices.     See  Augural  Science. 

Autumn,  season  of  Roman  fever,  i.  40,  note. 

Autun  (Bibracte,  and  later,  Augustadunum), 
Gallic  city,  Roman  road  passes  through,  iv. 
19S  ;  frequented  by  Roman  traders,  221  ; 
famous  for  its  schools  iu  the  second  century 
B.  c,  vi.  127  ;  sacked  by  the  Gallic  legions, 
vii.  312-13;  besieged  by  the  Germans,  viii. 
91. 

Auxentius,  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  received  at 
court  by  Justina,  viii.  302 ;  predecessor  of 
Ambrose,  305,  306  note. 

Auxiliaries,  Italian,  in  the  Roman  army,  their 
pay  aud  ratious,  i.  4S7,  and  note. 

Avaricum,  besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar,  iii. 
332-1. 

Aventine,  the,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  its 
fluvial  sliells,  i.  42 ;  spot  where  Cacus  was 
killed  by  Hercules,  139  ;  where  Remus  saw 
si.\  vultures,  142  ;  supposed  site  of  a  rival 
city  calli;d  Rcmuria ;  loug  remained  outside 
the  pomoeriiim,  143  notes  :  settled  by  Latins 
and  added  to  the  city  of  Rome  by  Ancus, 
157 ;  temple  of  Diana  built  on  this  hill  by 
Servius  as  common  sanctuary  of  the  Latin 
League,  1G3,  200-1,  253 ;  anuual  solem- 
nity of  slaves  in  the  temple,  247  ;  proposed 
division  of  the  land  among  the  plebeians, 
322 ;  Lome  of  the  poorer  classes,  322-3 ; 


ager  ptiblicus  up  to  456  B.  c,  322  note  ;  its 
present  condition,  323  note  ;  site  of  a  temple 
erected  to  the  Veian  Juno  by  Camillus,  358  ; 
the  plebeians  retreat  to  this  hill,  285  ;  parti- 
sans of  Caius  Gracchus  make  a  last  stand 
here,  ii.  283 ;  are  attacked  aud  dispersed  ; 
Caius  takes  shelter  lor  a  tiuie  in  the  tem])lc 
of  Diaua,  485,  504 ;  temple  to  Jupiter  Li- 
bertas,  iii.  549  note ;  temples  on  this  hill 
rebuilt  by  Augustus,  iv.  298  ;  Vitellius  seeks 
shelter  there,  v.  95. 

Avernus,  Lake,  of  volcanic  origin,  i.  26  note  ; 
abounded  in  fish,  109  ;  is  connected  with 
Lake  Lucriuus,  formiug  the  Julian  Harbor, 
iii.  631. 

Avesta,  or  Book  of  the  Magi,  promulgated  as 
law  by  Sapor  II.,  vii.  576. 

Azieros,  Axiokersa,  Axiokersos,  Samo- 
tliracian  divinilius,  i.  52-3. 

Azum,  town  in  Abyssinia,  its  obelisk,  its  ex- 
teusive  commerce,  iv.  31. 


T3AALBEC,  or  Heliopolis,   its   wonderful 

"^  architecture,  v.  372,  428 ;  vi.  520  and 
note  ;  made  a  colony  with  the  jus  Italicum, 
487  ;    its  temple  of  Jupiter,  569. 

Babylas  of  Antioch,  his  death,  vii.  229 ;  his 
remains  supposed  to  profane  the  grove  of 
Daphne,  viii.  206. 

Babylonia,  its  exports,  iv.  224. 

Bacchtis,  a  Greek  divinity  not  originally  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  his  rites  introduced  at 
Rome  from  Etruria,  ii.  300 ;  their  scandalous 
character  discovered,  301-2 ;  reported  to 
the  Senate,  303;  an  edict  issued  against  them, 
304-6;  but  they  still  continue,  309  note; 
lands  of  the  Bessi  consecrated  to  this  god, 
iv.  252;  imitation  of  Bacchus,  vii.  112. 

Bactriana,  or  Bactrla,  visited  by  Phoenician 
traders,  i.  531;  revolted  province  of  the 
Seleucid  Empire,  ii.  74 ;  Encratidas,  Greek 
king  of,  iii.  380;  worshipped  in  Cyrenaica, 
729  ;  visited  by  Pompey,  iv.  215  ;  promised 
Augustus  by  his  poets,  236 ;  visited  by 
Italian  traders,  vi.  171. 

Bacuvius,  an  Iberian, general  under  Theodosius, 
viii.  275,  327. 

Baetica,  colony  founded  by  Publius  Scipio,  ii. 
59.     Sec  Spain. 

Bagaudae,  insurgent  peasants  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  vii.  352  aud  note ;  attacked  and 
defeated,  350  ;  their  ravages,  369. 

Baliram.     Sec  Persia,  kings  of. 
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Baiae,  pleasure  resort  in  tlic  time  of  Augustus, 

iv.  39  ;  often  visited  by  Nero,  591. 
Balance  of  power,  how  prcscrvud  iu  the  Ro- 
man Rppuljlic,  i.  509. 
Balbilla,  Latin  poetess,  vi.  158. 
Balbiuus  (Deciinus  Caelius  Galbinns),  the  Em- 
peror, proclaimed  by  the  Senate,  vii.  155  ; 
a  descendant  of  Balbus,  155  7iote  ;  ill-treated 
by  the   Roman  mob,  15S  ;  anticipates  the 
public  gratitude  ;  regards  his  colleague  with 
contempt,  163  ;  suspects  him  of  treachery  ; 
is  murdered  by  the  praetorians,  164. 
Balbus,  L.  Cornelius  (1st),  friend  and  steward 
of  Cacs;ir,  iii.  52S  ;  first  Spaniard  who  be- 
came consul,  681. 
Balbus,  L.  Cornelius    (2d),  his  gifts  to  the 
Roman  people,  iv.  49  ;  his  triumph  for  suc- 
cesses in  Africa,  241  ;  his  theatre,  346. 
Balearic   Islands,   occupied    by  Carthage,   i. 
536  ;  renown  of  their  slingers,  539  and  note  ; 
a  nest  of  pirates  taken  by  Metellus,  ii.  216; 
Spanish  colonists,  216  note;  their  slingers 
and  archers  in  the  Roman  army,  241  note  ; 
seized  by  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  iii.  516. 
Balista,  commander  of  cavalry   under  Macri- 
nus,  vii.   190 ;  makes  a  guerilla  warfare  in 
Syria,   252 ;   endangers  the  position  of  the 
Persians,   253  ;  joins  Odenathus,   254 ;  in- 
duces Maorianus  to  assume  the  purple,  260  ; 
in  command  in  Asia,  261 ;  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  by  Odenalhus,  262  and  note. 
Ballot,  Vote  by,  established  in  Rome  (139 

B.C.),  li.  416-17. 
Baltic,  the,  early  export  of  amber,  i.  75,  531 ; 

iv.  223. 
Baltidae,  family  of  Gothic  chiefs,  vii.  182  and 

iio/e. 
Bar  Kokaba,  .Tcwish  leader,  v.  415  and  note. 
Barbarians.     See  Germans  and  Goths. 
Barbatio,  master  of  the  infantry  sent  by  Cou- 
stantius  against  the  Alemanni ;  his  lack  of 
success,  viii.  96  and  note;  consults  diviners 
about  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  is  put  to  death 
by  Constantius,  117. 
Barca,  "  Lightning,"  name  of  a  great  Punic 
family,  i.  547,  575  ;  their  importance  and 
ambition,    CIO   iiofe.i ;    Spain   their   special 
heritage,  611  ;  ii.  53. 
Barea  Soranus,  Servilius,  illustrious  victim 

of  Nei-o,  V.  29. 
Baruch,  the  pseudo,  quoted,  vi.  186. 
Barygaza,  an  Indian  seaport,  vi.  171. 
Basil,  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Cappadocian  Caes- 
arca,  embraces  a  monastic  life,  viii.  189-90  ; 


describes  his  retreat,  190-1 ;  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Libauius,  192 ;  recommends  the 
ascetic  life,  195,  199  ;  organizes  it,  196  and 
note ;  on  episcopal  elections,  19S  note ;  on 
dishonest  magistrates  iu  Valentinian's  reign, 
viii.  231  note;  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  256; 
on  the  wickedness  of  bishops,  257;  his 
friendship  with  Gregory  broken  off,  257 ; 
hot-tempered,  257  note;  oii  the  deplorable 
condition  of  Asia ;  his  quarrel  with  Valens, 
258 ;  recognizes  no  special  right  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  287  note  ;  required  twenty 
years  of  penitencp  for  homicide,  317. 

Basilus,  L.  Minucius,  one  of  Caesar's  assas- 
sins, iii.  541 ;  murdered  by  his  slaves,  583 
tiote. 

Basque  race,  possibly  originated  iu  Africa,  ii. 
493 ;  question  of  their  origin,  iii.  232-3 ; 
ancient  chant,  iv.  201-2. 

Bassianus,  brother-in-law  of  Constautine,  said 
to  have  conspired  against  him,  vii.  463,  464 
note. 

Bassianus,  Julius,  priest  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa, 
father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  vi. 
547  ;  his  family,  vii.  lUl. 

Bassus,  Caecilius,  assumes  command  iu  Syria, 
iii.  715  ;  pays  ransom  to  an  Arab  chief,  716. 

Bassus,  Junius,  urban  prefect,  receives  bap- 
tism, viii.  156. 

Bastarnae,  a  Thraeian  tribe,  instigated  to  in- 
vade Italy,  ii.  147,  15 1 ;  they  abandon  the 
design,  156  ;  always  hostile  to  Rome,  iv.  19, 
20;  last  remnant  of  the  Gallic  nations  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  100,000  of  them  are 
introduced  as  colonists  into  the  Empire  by 
Probus,  vii.  337 ;  brought  over  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  3/3. 

Batanaea,  a  district  of  Palestine  added  by 
Augustus  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the 
Great:  a  savage  country,  vi.  516;  civilized 
by  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Severus,  517. 

Batavia  (Insula  Batavorum),  an  island  in 
th(:  Rhine,  tlu'  Calli  allowtil  to  establish 
themselves  there,  iv.  25S;  the  Franks  driven 
into  it,  vii.  334 ;  promised  to  the  Franks  by 
Carausius,  369. 

Batavi,  Gallic  tribe,  inhabitants  of  Batavia; 
Catti  established  in  tlioir  territory :  their 
cavalry  serve  as  auxiliaries  iu  the  Roman 
army,  v.  71,  vi.  321  note;  Vespasian's  war 
with  them,  v.  98-105 ;  favorable  terms  made 
with  them,  105-6. 

Battle,  early  Roman  order  of,  i.  515,  516. 

Bauto,    Frankish   chief    and    Roman    general. 
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fatlier  of  the  Empress  Eiidoxia,  viii.  2S0 ; 
retained  in  the  army  by  Jiisliiia,  302. 

Bebryces,  a  tribe  of  Asia  Minor  mentioned  iu 
tlie  Argonautic  legend,  iii.  11  note. 

Bebryces,  Iberian  tribe  iu  tlie  Pyrenees,  their 
relations  with  Hannibal,  i.  660-1  ;  singular 
clause  in  tlioir  treaty,  661  nole. 

Bedriacum,  city  of  Northern  Italy,  battles  near, 
V.  li,  S7,  8S. 

Belgae,  a  Gallic  tribe  friendly  to  the  Ciuibri, 
ii.  52S ;  early  invaders  of  Gaul,  iii.  231 ; 
Caesar's  campaign  against  them,  292-8  ;  in 
the  Roman  army  (68  .\.  D.),  v.  90  nole; 
faithful  to  Vitellius,  101. 

Belliaaus,  praetor,  murdered  by  the  pirates, 
iii.  112. 

Bellienus,  D.,  murderer  of  Lucretius  Ofella, 
coudemned  by  Caesar,  iii.  167. 

Bellona,  Roman  goddess  of  war,  wife  or  sister 
of  Mars,  identilied  with  the  Sabine  goddess 
Nerio,  i.  125  ;  her  temple  on  the  Campus 
Martins,  230  ;  invoked  by  Decius  in  bat- 
tle, iiO;  cities  in  her  honor,  ii.  17;  her 
temple  at  Comana,  iii.  120  and  nole;  151 
iiofi: 

Bellovaci,  Gallic  tribe  of  Belgica  :  their  resist- 
ance to  Caesar,  ii.  292-3 ;  their  defeat,  29i ; 
make  a  second  resistance,  353  ;  defeat  and 
surrender,  354. 

Bellovesus,  i.  113. 

Bellutus,  C.  Sicinius,  leader  of  the  plebeians, 
i.  iii;  appiintcd  tribiini;,  2S5. 

Beneventum,  originally  Maleventum,  a  city 
of  Samnium  :  claimed  to  possess  the  boar's 
head  of  Calydon,  i.  108  ;  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
468-9  ;  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  490  ; 
ii.  13;  a  colony  established  there,  i.  192  ;  on 
llic  Fia  EjiKitia,  495  ;  defeat  of  Hanno,  ii. 
18-19  ;  remains  faithful  to  Rome,  41  ;  its 
condition  after  the  First  Civil  War,  iii.  27  ; 
arch  erected  to  Trajan,  v.  268. 

Berenice,  Jewish  queen,  v.  161  and  note. 

Berenice,  city  of  Cyreuaica,  pronounced  free 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  ii.  517  ;  its  wealth 
and  industry,  iii.  729. 

Berytus,  a  Phoenician  town,  its  games  of  the 
ampliitheatro,  v.  131  ;  a  Roman  colony  with 
the  jm  Ilalintm,  and  famous  school  of  Ro- 
man law,  vi.  516 ;  pagan  reaction  under 
Julian,  viil.  187. 

Bestia,  L.  Calpurnius,  obtains  the  province  of 
Numidia,  ii.  502  ;  negotiates  with  Jugurtha, 
503. 

Bazabde,  Roman  fortress  on  the  Tigris,  taken 


by  Sapor  II.,  viii.  124  ;  attempt  of  Constan- 
tius  to  retake  it,  128. 

Bibulus,  L.  Calpurnius,  colleague  with  Caesar 
ill  the  acdilcship,  iii.  165  ;  enemy  of  Caesar, 
consul  with  him,  204;  opposes  Caesar's 
measures,  206-7 ;  utters  edicts  against  his 
colleague,  210-11;  ]u'aises  by  Cicero,  373; 
governor  of  Syria,  385  ;  Pompey's  admiral, 
448  ;  his  death,  449. 

Bisellium,  a  double  seat  occupied  by  persons 
of  distinction  at  the  games,  vi.  74. 

Bithynla,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  at  first  in 
alliance  with  Macedon  against  Rome,  after- 
wards neutral,  ii.  8/  note,  97;  its  alliance 
sought  by  Antiochns,  118  ;  relinquishes  cap- 
tured territory  to  Pergamus,  126 ;  hostilities 
with  Pergamus,  142 :  receives  Hannibal, 
146;  neutral  between  Rome  and  Macedon; 
submission  to  Rome,  186  ;  incited  to  hostili- 
ties against  Pergamus,  187,  219-20  ;  Roman 
severities  towards  the  king,  219;  its  general 
assembly,  252  ;  sends  aid  to  the  Romans 
against  the  Cimbri,  532  ;  deplorable  condi- 
tion under  Nicomedes,  653  ;  its  teriitory 
reduced  by  the  Senate,  666  ;  plundered  by 
Fimbria's  soldiers,  691  ;  visitrd  by  Caesar, 
iii.  19;  ceded  to  Rome,  122;  its  territory 
increased  by  Pompey,  149  ;  organized  as  a 
province,  151;  receives  a  few  Roman  colo- 
nists, 70S-9 ;  a  senatorial  province,  iv.  147 
note;  exported  cheeses  to  Rovnc,  224  note ; 
united  with  Pontus,  v.  156 ;  governed  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  277-84;  visited  by  Hadrian, 
366  ;  overrun  by  the  Goths,  vii.  247. 

Bithyuia,  kings  of:  — 

Prusias  I.,  his  war  with  Byzantium,  ii. 
87  nole,  88;  ally  of  PInlip,  97;  ally  of 
Antiochns,  118  ;  despoiled  of  Mysia  by  the 
Roman  commissioners,  126 ;  receives  Han- 
nibal, 146. 

Prusias  II.,  son  of  Prusias  I.  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Fliilip  of  Macedon,  endeavors  to 
mediate  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  ii. 
167 ;  humiliates  himself  before  the  Roman 
Senate,  186  ;  incited  by  the  Senate  to  make 
war  on  Enmenes,  187;  the  Senate's  severity 
towards  linn.  219. 

Nicomedes  II.,  son  of  Prusias  II.,  re- 
fuses to  fiirnisli  assistance  to  the  Homans  in 
the  Cimbrian  War,  ii.  437,  his  attempt  upon 
Paphlagonia,  666 ;  oppressed  by  Rome,  ii. 
653. 

Nicomedes  III.,  son  of  Nienmedes  TI., 
driven  from  his  throne  by  Sylla,  ii.  668  ; 
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replaced  by  order  of  the  Senate,  G70 ;  de- 
feated by  Mitbridates,  672;  Roinans  furuish 
assistance,  691 ;  visited  by  Caesar,  iii.  19 ; 
liis  death  aud  bequest  to  Koine.  122. 

Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arvenii,  attacks  tiie  Ro- 
niaus ;  is  defeated  and  carried  in  chains  to 
Rome,  ii.  524. 

Bitiiriges,  their  early  invasion  of  Etruria,  i. 
113  ;  clients  of  the  Aedui  join  Vercingeto- 
rix,  iii.  330  ;  their  country  invaded,  331  ; 
their  capital  besieged  and  taken,  332-4 ; 
their  territory  invaded  by  the  Carnutes,  352. 

Blaesius,  Roman  general,  receives  insignia  of 
the  triumph  for  successes  in  Africa  ;  the  last 
general  ever  saluted  imperalor,  iv.  452  ;  put 
to  death  by  Tiberius,  478. 

Blandina,  Christian  martyr,  her  torture  and 
death,  v.  507-10. 

Blemmyes,  nomadic  African  tribe,  iv.  31 ; 
plunder  caravans,  vii.  179,  375  ;  assist  Fir- 
mus,  309 ;  subsidized  by  Diocletian,  abandon 
their  predatory  habits,  376  ;  are  allowed  to 
borrow  the  image  of  Isis,  377. 

Blosius,  partisan  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ii.  461. 

Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  plundered  by 
the  Romans,  iv.  612  ;  heads  a  British  army  ; 
is  defeated,  and  dies  by  poison  on  the  battle- 
field, 613. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  father-in-law  of 
Jugurtlia,  joins  him  against  the  Romans, 
511-12  ;  is  promised  a  third  of  the  Nuniidian 
kingdom,  513 ;  defeated  by  Marius  and  Sylla; 
his  vaeilhition  and  final  treachery  to  Ju- 
gurtha,  514  and  note;  receives  western 
Nuniidia.  515. 

Boeotia.     Sec  Thebes. 

Bogud,  king  of  Mauretania,  settles  a  private 
quarrel  on  pretext  of  partisanship  of  Antony, 
iii.  681 ;  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Octa- 
vius,  732. 

Boii,  Celtic  tribe,  early  invaders  of  Etruria,  i. 
44,  113;  defeated  by  the  Romans,  457; 
outbreak  in  238  B.  c,  594 ;  further  hostili- 
ties, 595-S  ;  offer  alliance  to  Hannibal.  662  ; 
with  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  the  Trcbia, 
66S  ;  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  Placen- 
tia,  ii.  134;  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
they  withdraw  into  Noricum,  135  and  note ; 
re-appear  in  Gaul  with  the  Helvetii,  iii. 
286 ;  driven  out  of  Noricum  by  Byrebistas, 
iv.  20. 

Boioriz,  king  of  the  Cimbri,  seeks  battle  with 
Marius,  ii.  541. 

Bola,  city  of  Latium,  captured  from  the  Acqui ; 


its  lands  claimed  by  the  plebeians,  i.  350; 
tlie  Acqui  attempt  to  recover  it,  356  ;  a  Ro- 
man colony,  360. 

Bologna  (Bononia),  its  marshes  drained  by 
the  Romans,  i.  33 ;  anciently  Felsina,  Etrus- 
can capital,  74 ;  traces  of  ground-plan  of  a 
colony  in  its  neighborhood,  489?/oi'e;  battles 
near  the  city,  iii.  577-9  ;  meeting  of  the  first 
triumvirate,  583. 

Bomilcar,  at  instigation  of  Jugurtlia  murders 
Massiva  at  Rome,  ii.  504 ;  makes  terms  with 
Metellus,  506 ;  his  treachery  being  discov- 
ered, he  is  put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  506 
note. 

Bona  Dea,  i.  123  and  note,  203;  mysteries  of, 
iii.  194. 

Bonjem,  in  Fezzan,  Roman  ruins  of,  iv.  241. 

Bonosus,  Roman  general  under  Aurclian,  vii. 
196;  revolts  in  Germany,  is  unsuccessful, 
and  hangs  himself,  339. 

Books  of  Numa  Pompilius  discovered  in 
181  B.  c,  and  burned,  ii.  297-9. 

Bordeaux  (Bvirdigala),  its  commerce  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  iv.  220. 

Bospborus,  the  Cimmerian,  relinquished  to 
Milhiidutes  VI.  by  its  king,  l'aris;ides,  ii. 
662  ;  very  rich  and  ancient  kingdom,  the 
granary  of  Athens,  great  ])atrou  of  Greek 
art,  662-3  ;  indisposed  to  obey  Mitliridates, 
iii.  116,  121 ;  last  possession  left  to  Mitbri- 
dates, iii.  147  ;  left  by  the  Roinans  to  Pliar- 
naces  I.,  150  ;  one  of  the  "allied  kingdoms," 
150;  iv.  3  note;  a  flourishing  Greek  king- 
dom, 24-5 ;  bestowed  on  Polenion  1., 
208 ;  taken  from  Polemon  and  given  to 
Mitbridates,  544 ;  visited  by  Ariauus,  v. 
377 ;  at  the  mercy  of  iis  Barbarian  neigh- 
bors, vii.  240-1 ;  its  coinage,  241  note. 

Bosphorus,  the  Cimmerian,  kings  of.  See 
Poutus,  kings  of 

Bosphorus,  the  Thracian,  straits  between  the 
Euxiue  and  the  Propontis,  iii.  138. 

Bostra  (Beirut),  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  hence 
called  also  Philippopolis,  vii.  170  and  note ; 
religious  disturbances  in  Julian's  reign,  viii. 
1S7. 

Bostrenians,  the,  Julian's  letter  to,  viii.  109- 
7(t. 

Botberic,  Gothic  general  in  command  at  Tbes- 
saloiiica  :  his  death,  viii.  315. 

Boulogne,  Caligula's  lighthouse  at,  iv.  506  and 
note. 

Bovianum,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Romans 
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in  the  Tliird  Sanmite  War,  i.  1-38,  i'M) ;  re- 
takoii  by  Hoinc,  US  ;  in  tlie  Second  I'nnii' 
War,  ii.  31  ;  cu))ilal  of  the  Italian  league, 
taken  bv  Sylla,  G03. 

Bovillae,  city  of  Latiuni,  tradition  connected 
with,  i.  2S5  ;  on  the  boundary  of  the  ai;er 
Roma/iiis,  302  ;  murder  of  Clodius  near  the 
city,  iii.  391 ;  the  body  of  Angustus  received 
by  the  knights,  iv.  285. 

Brenn,  or  Brennus,  a  title  of  chiefs  of  Gallic 
tribes,  i.  3li3,  367. 

Breuuer  Pass,  traversed  by  the  Cimbri,  ii.  53S. 

Britaiu,  believed  by  Caesar  to  be  headquarters 
of  Druidism,  iii.  2.56  note;  Caesar's  negotia- 
tions with  (he  islanders,  31 1 ;  his  campaigns 
in  the  island,  312-13,  314-16 ;  suppliant 
British  kings  mentioned  by  Augustus  in 
his  Testament,  iv.  302 ;  Claudius  niuler- 
takes  the  destruction  of  Druidism  in  Britain, 
537  ;  personally  visits  the  island  and  receives 
the  subntission  of  the  natives,  538  ;  Roman 
province  organized,  538-9 ;  concluding  vic- 
tories, 539-10 ;  Roman  successes  in  the 
island  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  611-13; 
conquered  and  pacified  under  Vespasian, 
as  far  as  the  Highlands,  v.  191 ;  .\gricola's 
intrenchments,  191-2;  peace  policy  towards 
Britain  adopted  by  Domitian,  193;  the 
vnllum  Hadriani,  334-10 ;  operations  of 
Lollius  Urbicinns  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, 444 ;  condition  of  Britain  in  the 
second  century,  vi.  124-5 ;  inroads  of  the 
Caledonians  repressed  under  Comuiodns, 
44S  ;  Severus  in  Britain,  573-7  ;  Caransius, 
British  Emperor,  vii.  359  ;  Coiistantins  Cido- 
nis,  Caesar,  with  government  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  367  ;  defeats  Caransius,  369  ;  Allec- 
tus  murders  Caransius  and  succeeds  him  as 
British  Emperor,  369-70;  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  dies  at  York  ;  Constantine  is  proclaimed 
by  the  British  legions,  444. 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina 
(born  12  A.  D.),  iv.  554;  sent  by  Messalina 
to  plead  her  case  with  her  father,  557; 
dreaded  by  the  freedmen  as  his  mother's 
possible  avenger,  561 ;  superseded  by  Nero, 
562-3  ;  revived  affection  of  Claudius  for 
him,  564;  kept  away  from  the  soldiers  on 
the  death  of  Claudius,  565  ;  Nero's  hostility 
towards  him,  5S1  ;  its  reputed  can.se,  581 
note;  is  poisoned  at  the  Emperor's  table, 
582. 

Britomar,  Senonian  chief,  murders  Roman 
deputies,  i.  456 ;  Roman  retaliation,  457. 


Britomart,  the  Cretan  Diana,  iii.  115  note. 

Bronze,  used  by  tiie  Etruscans  for  vases  and 
small  ligurcs,  i.  62  note,  64  note,  69  notes ; 
for  weapons,  74  note,  75 ;  for  coins,  77 
note ;  for  mirrors,  85  note ;  for  statues  of 
large  size,  8() ;  gilt  bronze  of  Volsinii,  87  ; 
used  for  Roman  armor,  247,  351,  514; 
columns  and  tables  for  inscription  of  trea- 
ties, 247  note,  547 ;  bars  of  bronze  used  for 
money  in  the  earliest  Roman  period;  rude 
coinage  under  Servius,  249  note ;  bronze 
beaks  of  galleys,  423  note  ;  used  for  tripods 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  636,  iv.  231 ;  Cor- 
inthian, ii.  197  note  ;  iv.  223  ;  bronze  statues 
brought  from  Greece,  279 ;  used  by  the 
Gauls  for  bucklers  and  helmets,  iii.  244-50; 
for  torques,  271  note;  for  vases  and  orna- 
ments, 273  note. 

Bructeri,  German  tribe  on  the  Lippe,  iv.  255  ; 
shared  in  the  defeat  of  Varus,  269 ;  Tacitus 
relates  their  destruction,  610  ;  their  propliet- 
ess  Velleda,  v.  102;  their  warriors  called 
Franks,  vii.  184;  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory, 453. 

Brundusium,  Italian  seaport  on  the  Adriatic, 
taken  by  the  Romans  267  b.  c;  best  port  of 
embarkation  for  Greece,  i.  474 ;  ii.  15,  1 1 1 ; 
iii.  432,  447-8 ;  its  importance  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  iv.  39-40. 

Bruttii,  the,  establish  themselves  in  Southern 
Italy,  i.  23,  105  ;  tlieir  territory  reduced  by 
Alexander  the  Molossian,  425  ;  in  alliance 
with  Pyrrhus,  467;  surrender  half  of  the 
Sila  forest  to  the  Romans,  496  ;  unite  with 
Hannibal,  ii.  5  ;  Hannibal  remains  in  their 
country  four  years;  its  topography,  49. 

Bruttium,  geographical  character  of,  ii.  49 ; 
Hannibal's  severities  in,  60,  61. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  nephew  of  Tarquinius  Sn- 
perbus,  goes  to  Delphi,  i.  170;  feigns 
madness,  171;  accompanies  Collatiuns  to 
Collatia,  and  swears  to  avenge  Lucrclia,  173 ; 
incites  the  camp  at  Ardea  to  insurrection;  is 
elected  consul  on  the  creation  of  tlie  office, 
174;  orders  the  execution  of  his  two  sons, 
17-'):  death,  176. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  leads  the  plebeians  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  i.  284;  elected  tribune  at 
the  creation  of  the  office,  285. 

Brutus  Gallaecus,  D.  Junius,  general  in 
Spam,  founils  Valencia,  ii.  212-13. 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  reproached  by  Crassus,  ii. 
:i->S-9. 

Brutus   Albinus,  D   Junius,  in  command  of 
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Caesar's  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  iii. 
440;  is  intended  by  Caesar  for  the  cousiil- 
ship  ill  42  B.  c,  535 ;  persuades  Caesar  to 
go  to  the  senate-house,  543;  detains  Antony 
outside,  545 ;  occupies  the  Capitol  with  his 
gladiators  al'ter  tiie  murder,  554;  designated 
in  Caesar's  will  as  a  possible  heir,  557  ;  goes 
to  his  province.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  561;  An- 
tony seeks  to  dispossess  him,  567  ;  his  de- 
fence of  his  position,  571 ;  is  besieged  in 
Mutina  by  Antony,  573  ;  employs  carrier- 
pigeons,  578 ;  relieved  by  the  retreat  of 
Antony ;  fifty  days'  thanksgiving  decreed  in 
Lis  name  at  Rome,  570  ;  his  anxiety  and 
distrust  of  Octavius,  4S0 ;  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  escapes  into  Macedoii,  is  seized  by 
Antony  and  put  to  death,  583,  603. 
Brutus,  M.  Junius  (father  of  the  tyrannicide), 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  iii.  68  ;  surren- 
ders to  Pompey  and  is  murdered  by  him, 
70. 
Brutus,  M.  Junius,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins, 
nephew  of  Cato,  son  of  Servilia :  his  usu- 
rious loans,  ii.  355,  652 ;  his  neutral  atti- 
titude ;  relations  towards  Caesar;  incited  to 
conspiracy,  iii.  539  ;  his  hesitation  and  final 
surrender,  540 ;  endeavors  to  persuade  Fa- 
vouius  to  join  the  conspiracy,  541 ;  is  at 
times  trusted,  at  other  times  doubted,  by 
Caesar,  542 ;  fakes  part  in  the  murder, 
545 ;  apparent  reconciliation  witli  Caesar's 
friends,  556  ;  hesitates  to  leave  Italy,  569 ; 
governor  of  Macedonia,  574 ;  summoned  to 
the  Senate's  aid,  575  ;  at  the  head  of  twenty 
legions  in  the  East,  583;  in  Athens  and  in 
Asia,  602-3 ;  legend  of  the  spectre  seen 
by  him  before  the  battle  of  Pliilippi,  607 ; 
his  position  at  Pliilippi,  609  ;  sees  the  dead 
body  of  Cassius,  611 ;  saved  from  capture  ; 
his  death,  612  ;  probable  scene  of  his  suicide, 
613  >?nfe. 
Brutus  Damasippus,  Ii.  Junius,  of  the  Mar- 
ian party,  iii.  5 ;  praetor,  his  sanguinary 
designs,  8 ;  receives  and  executes  the  order 
for  massacre  in  Rome,  10  ;  killed  after  tiie 
battle  of  the  Colline  Gate,  15  ;  or  stabs 
himself  in  Sicily,  29  and  note. 
Brutus,  a  tragedy  by  Attius,  extract  from,  i. 

171,  172. 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  C.  Junius,  conqueror   at 

Hovianuni,  i.  43K-',i. 
Bubulcus,  C.  Junius  Brutus,  completes  the 

devastation  of  Samiiium,  i.  471. 
Bulla,  a   gold   or   leather  ornament  worn   by 


Roman   boys,   i.   209    note ;    laid   aside   ou 
assuming  the  toga,  v.  523-4. 
Bulla  Regia,  Mauictaniau  cajjital,  its  site,  iiL 

496  /lole;  in  the  Civil  War,  497. 
Bullaa,  I  he  bandit,  vi.  180-1. 
Burguudii,  aihes  of  the  Goths,  vii.  239 ;  their 
|iri:iiatory  bands  expelled  from  the   Roman 
territory    by    Probus,    335 ;    again    invade 
it  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  357 ;    Valentinian 
proposes  alhance  with  them  against  the  Ale- 
maiini,  viii.  246;    deceives  them  and  they 
return  to  their  own  country,  247. 
Burri,  German  tribe  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, V.  237-8. 
Burrus,    Afranius,   general   under    Claudius, 
praetorian  prefect,  iv.  549  noie ;   tutor  of 
Nero ;  abandons  the  Emperor's  education  to 
Seneca,  572 ;  culpable  negligence,  576  ;  ve- 
nality,  577  ;   awes  the  gay  companions  of 
Nero,  578  ;  owed  iiis  elevation  to  Agiippina, 
579  ;  encourages  the  young  Emperor  against 
his  mother,  580 ;  considered  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Britanuicus,  5S2  ;  his  se- 
verity towards  Agrippina,  584  ;  wise  admin- 
istration,   585,    589  ;   applied  to   by   Nero, 
refuses  to  murder  Agrippina,  593  ;  scandal- 
ized at  Nero's  conduct,  596  ;  merit  of  Nero's 
early  reign  due  to  him  ;  his  death  probably 
by  poison,  613. 
Buteo,  M.  Fabius,  dictator,  ii.  4. 
Butbrotum,  a  town  in  Epirus,  veterans  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustus,  iv.  207. 
Buxentum,  Greek  colony  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
extensive  drainage  of  its  soil,  i.  33 ;  colon- 
ized by  the  Senate,  ii.  348  ;  colonists  refuse 
to  remain,  34S  no/e. 
Byrebistas,  Getic  leader,  iii.  530 ;  his  success 

among  the  Getae,  iv.  20. 
Byrsa,  site  of  Carthage,  i.  525  ;  citadel  of,  ii. 

204. 
Byssus,  a  cotton  stuff,  manufactured  at  Elis, 

mneh  usi'd  by  Roman  ladies,  iv.  223. 
Byzacene,  African  district,  its  extreme  fertility, 

i.  532  note;  vi.  150-1. 
Byzantium,  great  commercial  city,  the  queen 
of  tlie  Bosphorus,  ii.  86  ;  rendered  friendly 
to  Antiochus  by  her  comnicrcial  interests, 
110;  importance  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
iii.  702-3 ;  at  the  end  of  tlie  civihzed  world, 
703-4  ;  a  resident  Roman  officer  represents 
Rome,  iv.  151 ;  ceases  to  be  a  free  city,  v. 
157  ;  seized  by  Niger,  vi.  483  ;  siege  and 
capture,  485-8 ;  reduced  to  a  village,  488 ; 
restored  by  Severus  and  called  "  the  Auto- 
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nine  City,"  490,  5G9  ;  council  of  war  held 
there  by  Valerian,  vii.  243  ;  the  garrison 
revolt  aud  pillage  the  city,  26li ;  temples 
erected  by  Coustautiue,  500,  564-5  ;  ad- 
mirable site  for  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
5G3-4 ;  the  old  city  not  destroyed  by  Cou- 
stautiue, 505  note.     See  Constantinople. 


/^ABEIRI,    Saiiiothracian     divinities     wor- 

^^  shipped  by  the  Pelasgiaus,  i.  52;  identi- 
fied with  the  Dioscuri,  53. 

Cabira,  city  of  I'ontus,  victory  of  Lucullus 
over  Mithridates,  iii.  128. 

Cacus,  legend  of,  i.  25,  139  aud  note. 

Caecilian-Didian  Law,  ii.  5G0. 

Caecilianus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  vii.  522;  dis- 
]iutc  over  his  ordination,  52S-9. 

Caecilius,  early  Roman  dramatist,  ii.  317  ;  once 
a  slave,  iv.  3/0. 

Caecina  Severus,  A.,  legate  of  Germanicus 
in  Gaul,  iv.  410-13  ;  his  gallantry,  414. 

Caecina  Paetus,  condemned  for  conspiracy 
again>t  Claudius,  iv.  551  ;  vi.  314,  315. 

Caecina  Largus,  P.,  friend  of  Claudius,  iv.  55S. 

Caecina  Alienus,  A.,  partisan  of  Vitellius, 
leads  an  army  into  Italy,  v.  69  ;  wears  Bar- 
barian costume,  71 ;  victorious  over  the 
Helvetians,  crosses  the  Alps,  72 ;  is  joined 
by  Valeus  and  gains  the  victory  of  Bedria- 
cum,  73-4 ;  made  consul,  76 ;  his  treason 
towards  Vitellius,  87 ;  conspires  against 
Vespasian,  154 ;  assassinated  by  order  of 
Titus,  154,  IGO. 

Caeliaa,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  grove  of  the 
Camenae,  i.  147  and  note;  residence  of 
TuUus ;  conquered  Albans  established  there, 
151,  155;  derivation  of  the  name,  239-40; 
overrun  by  fire,  448. 

Caelian  Law,  ii.  417  note. 

Caelius,  attempts  revolution,  iii.  482-3. 

Caepio,  Fannius,  conspirator,  iv.  40. 

Caepio,  Cneius  Servilius,  consul,  subdues 
Virlalhus,  ii,  212, 

Caepio,  Q.  Servilius,  cnnsid,  his  law  concern- 
ing the  jitilicia,  ii.  490  ;  sacks  Tolosa ;  is 
defeated  at  Orange,  529 ;  his  ruin  and  death, 
5t8. 

Caepio,  Q.  Servilius,  quaestor,  forcibly  pre- 
vents voting,  ii.  552 ;  in  the  Social  War, 
5S8,  593-4. 

Caere,  Etruscan  city,  traces  of  Pelasgian  origin, 
i.  66  note ;  becomes  a  Roman  municipium, 
79;    early   traditions   concerning   it,    164; 


vases  found  in  its  tombs,  164  note,  165  note ; 
furnislies  asylum  to  the  Tarquius,  174 ; 
receives  the  vestals  and  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion, 
3G5  ;  the  inhabitants  massacre  a  troop  of 
Gauls,  307;  Caere  joins  with  Tarquinii 
against  Rome,  375;  Rome  declares  w.u- 
against  tlic  city  ;  is  propitiated,  and  makes  a 
hundred  years'  truce  with  it,  377. 
Caerites,  rights  of  the,  given  to  several  Latin 
cities,  i.  423;  conferred  on  Italians,  483; 
a  degradation  for  Roman  citizens,  4S3  note. 
Caesar,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julian  gens  assumed 
by  the  first  five  Emperors  as  descendants  of 
Caius  Julius,  and  retained  by  their  success- 
ors as  an  imperial  title.  From  Hadrian's 
time  it  was  the  title  of  the  heir-|)resu]nptive, 
V.  418  note  ;  upon  whom,  later,  was  conferred 
a  jiortion  of  the  imperial  authority  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Augustus,  vii.  307. 
Caesar,  L.  Julius,  consul  in  the  Social  War, 
ii.  5SS,  590,  593,  597;  his  law  de  cieitate, 
590;  his  death,  029. 
Caesar,  C.  Julius  Strabo  Vopiscus,  curuh^ 
aedile,  ojiposed  by  tjulpicius,  ii.  010;  his 
death,  029. 
Caesar,  L.  Julius,  proscribed,  iii.  580  ;  his  life 

saved  by  his  sister,  388. 
Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  refuses  to  repudiate  his 
wik-,  iii.  IS  ;  leaves  Italy  and  gains  a  civic 
wreatii  in  the  army  before  Mityleue,  19  anil 
note ;  his  visit  to  the  court  of  Bilhyuia,  19 
note ;  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  Sylla's  death,  58  and  note  ;  is  urged  to 
join  the  party  of  Catnlus,  but  refuses,  08  ; 
strives  for  royal  power  ;  his  position  in  Rome 
and  personal  advantages,  155-0  ;  his  courage 
when  taken  prisoner  by  brigands ;  accuses 
Dolabella  and  Hybrida ;  takes  the  field 
against  Mithridates;  his  ambition,  157; 
clironology  of  his  history  up  to  the  date  of 
his  consulship,  157  note;  regarded  as  a  rival 
by  Crassus;  beloved  by  the  people ;  his  debts, 
15S  and  notes;  his  dealings  with  Pompey, 
158-00;  his  clear-sighted  ambition,  IGO; 
liis  attitude  towards  Catiline  and  tlie  nobles. 
163  ;  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  Senate,  104 : 
his  display  of  games  as  aedile,  10 1—5 ;  re- 
stores the  statue  of  Marius,  105-6  ;  desires 
to  be  sent  to  Egypt,  166;  is  made  judge  of 
a  tribunal  de  sicariis,  107  and  note  ;  elected 
pontifex  maximus,  \C>S  ;  Jf/imen  dialis,  IGS 
note;  ])raetor,  his  eompliuicnt  to  Pompey, 
169  ;  greatly  offended  at  Cicero's  election, 
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170;  proposes  au  agrarian  law,  170-2; 
attempts  to  implicate  iiim  in  tlie  Catiliiiiau 
couspiracy,  180 ;  votes  coiiliscatiou  to  the 
Catiliiiiau  conspirators,  1S3 ;  liostility  to- 
wards Cicero,  ISi ;  favors  Pompey,  191 ; 
denounced  by  Vettius,  193 ;  his  alliance  witli 
Crassus,  193;  cjnduci  in  tlie  affair  of  Clodius, 
191— 5  ;  his  mistresses,  19o  ;  departs  to  Spain, 
196  ;  governor  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  200 ; 
returns  and  solicits  the  consulship,  200,  201 ; 
his  return  opportune,  202 ;  his  important 
position  ;  alliance  with  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
202-3;  elected  consul;  wise  and  patriotic 
measures,  204 ;  his  agrarian  law,  204-7  ; 
foreign  policy,  207-S ;  accepts  Pompey  as 
his  son-in-law,  20S  ;  his  most  famous  laws, 
20S-9 ;  silences  Lueullus,  210 ;  desires 
reforms,  not  a  revolution,  211 ;  hostility  of 
the  nobles,  210-1 2  ;  receives  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lUyria,  and  Narbonensis, 
212  ;  influence  at  Rome,  214 ;  question  as 
to  Caesar's  motives,  215  ;  provisions  made 
by  him  for  tiie  government  of  Rome  during 
his  absence,  215-16;  vain  attempt  to  be  re- 
conciled with  Cicero,  217;  his  first  campaign 
in  Gaul,  282-91 ;  returns  into  the  Cisalpine, 
291;  second  campaign,  292-300;  visits 
lUyria,  300  ;  tiiird  campaign,  300-5  ; 
popularity  with  his  army  and  great  fame  at 
Rome,  305-6 ;  fourth  campaign,  309-13  ; 
builds  a  bridge  over  tlie  Rhine,  310  and 
note,  311;  crosses  into  Britain  and  returns, 
312-13 ;  visits  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lllyria, 
314;  fifth  campaign,  314-24;  winters  in 
Gaul,  325  ;  sixth  campaign,  325-7  ;  returns 
into  Italy  ;  misunderstanding  with  Pompey, 
327;  his  seventh  campaign,  32S-50;  winters 
at  Bibracte,  350;  eighth  campaign,  351-7  ; 
his  great  achievements  in  tlie  Gallic  War, 
357-8  ;  his  moderation  towards  Gaul,  358  ; 
character  and  aciiievements,  359-00  ;  favors 
Cicero's  recall  to  Rome,  361-2  ;  hated  by 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  370,  399  ;  news  of 
his  victories  promptly  sent  to  Rome,  371 ; 
is  met  by  Crassus  and  Pompey  at  Lucca, 
372;  is  praised  by  Cicero,  373,  389;  es- 
tranged from  Pompey,  375,  393 ;  jiis  pro- 
consulship  prolonged,  376-7  ;  proposes  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  Pompey,  396  and  note  ; 
measures  for  self-protection,  399-404 ;  his 
position,  405-7;  wealth,  407  and  note; 
question  of  duration  of  his  authority,  404- 
14  ;  letter  from  Ravenna  to  Ihe  Senate,  415- 
16  ;  legitimate  and  patriotic  character  of  his 


ambition,  417-23  and  nuti' ;  passage  of  the 
Rubicon  and  advance  upon  Rome,  423-6  ; 
desires  an  interview  with  Pompey,  424; 
policy  of  coneiliatiou,  426-7  ;  welcomed  by 
Italian  cities,  428 ;  seeks  to  prevent  Pompey's 
escape  from  Italy,  429-30;  attempts  to 
negotiate  wilii  Pompey,  430  and  note.  431  ; 
at  Brundiisium,  432;  returns  to  Rome,  432- 
3 ;  furtiier  attempts  to  negotiate,  433-4 ; 
summoned  into  Gaul,  434-5 ;  and  Spain, 
435-6 ;  besieges  the  Pompeian  generals  in 
Lerida,  439  aud  note;  receives  tlieir  siib- 
niibsion,  440  ;  besieges  and  takes  Marseilles, 
440-1 ;  proclaimed  dictator ;  measures  of 
his  dictatorship,  442-3  ;  appointed  consul, 
443-4  ;  prepares  to  cross  into  Epirus,  444- 
7 ;  passage  of  the  Adriatic,  448  ;  successes, 
449 ;  again  attemjits  to  negotiate  with 
Pompey,  450  ;  disaster  at  Dyrracliium,  452- 
5;  battle  of  Pharsalia,  457-61;  follows 
Pompey  to  Africa,  468  ;  orders  burial  of 
Pompey,  469 ;  regulates  Egyptian  affairs, 
470  ;  is  visited  by  Cleopatra,  and  establishes 
her  as  queen ;  detains  Ptolemy  a  prisoner, 
471 ;  destroys  the  Egyptian  fleet,  472 ;  de- 
feats the  Egy])tians  near  Cliom-Cherik,  474; 
his  motives  for  remaining  in  Egypt,  476-7 ; 
returns  to  Italy  through  Syria,  478  ;  bestows 
favor  upon  Antioch  and  other  Syrian  cities, 
479-SO ;  defeats  Pharnaces  and  gives  liis 
kingdom  to  Mithridates,  4S1 ;  arrives  in 
Italy,  4S2  ;  dictator  for  a  year,  consul  for 
five  years,  aud  tribune  for  life,  4S3 ;  his 
measures  at  Rome,  484-5  ;  dealings  with 
the  revolting  soldiers,  "  Go,  Quirites."  485  ; 
goes  again  to  Africa,  485,  488;  receives  aid 
from  Siltius,  490;  defeats  Labicnus,  491-2; 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  campaign, 
492-4;  his  great  victory  at  Thapsus,  495-6; 
regrets  the  death  of  Cato,  502  ;  a  wise  states- 
man, 505  ;  honors  paid  him  at  Rome,  506-7  ; 
four  triumphs,  507-10;  declares  amnesty  to 
political  offenders;  deals  strictly  with  his 
soldiers,  511;  reduces  the  pauper  crowd  of 
Rome,  511-12;  his  political  measures,  513; 
reforms  the  calendar,  514,  535  ;  goes  to 
Spain,  516;  his  victory  at  Muiida,  517-18; 
honors  paid  him  at  Rome,  519-20;  his  iiiag- 
naiiimity,  521  ;  his  power  receives  sanelion 
from  the  Senate,  522;  recapitulation  of  his 
prerogatives,  523;  friendliness  towavl  Cicero, 
524;  offends  tlic  Senate ;  creates  patricians; 
grants  triumphs  to  his  lieutenants;  treats 
religious   formalities   with   contempt,   525 ; 
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builds  a  new  forum,  526;  his  Julian  law, 
520-8;  Lis  uiauuer  of  lite  at  Rome,  52S-9  ; 
refuses  the  title  of  king  and  the  diadem, 
529;  plans  of  Asiatic  conquest,  530-2; 
plans  concerning  legislatiou  aud  colonizatiou, 
532-3 ;  ills  aurett-i,  533  note,  534 ;  restores 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  534  ;  his  distrihntion 
of  the  great  olSees,  535  ;  hostility  of  the 
aristoeracy,  53(')-8 ;  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him,  538-41 ;  he  receives  many 
warnings  of  danger,  541-3  ;  appears  in  tlie 
Senate  on  the  ides  of  March,  543  ;  details 
of  his  murder,  544-5  aud  note ;  estimate  of 
his  character,  and  services  to  the  state,  54G- 
52;  details  of  iiis  will,  557;  his  funeral; 
the  address  made  by  Antony,  557 ;  popular 
grief  aud  iudigatiou,  557-60;  statue  erected 
to  him  by  Octavius,  559  ;  lamented  by  tliose 
whom  he  had  conquered  ;  altar  erected  to 
him,  560  ;  his  acts  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
561 ;  his  estates  and  villas  sold  by  Octavius, 
566 ;  merciful  to  Gaul,  enlisted  her  bravest 
soldiers  in  his  own  army,  683;  sent  back 
the  Helvetii  to  tlieir  niouutains,  685 ;  his 
great  buildings  at  Rome,  iv.  315  ;  his  task 
taken  up  by  Augustus,  364 ;  possible  and 
actual  superiority  over  Augustus,  399;  his 
liberality  towards  educated  men,  vi.  107 ; 
his  extravagant  gifts  to  Servilia,  278-9 ;  his 
superstition,  386  nolf. 

Caesar,  Caius,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
aJupled  liy  the  Emperor,  iv.  243  and  note, 
275  ;  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  his  charac- 
ter, and  hatred  of  Tiberius,  277  ;  proconsul 
in  Asia,  279  ;  his  death,  280  and  note. 

Caesar,  Lucius,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Jidia, 
adopted  by  the  Emperor,  iv.  243  and  note, 
275;  profligate  character;  hatred  of  Tiberius, 
277-8  ;  sent  into  Gaul  ;  dies  at  Marseilles, 
280  and  note. 

Caesar,  Seztus  Julius,  cousin  of  the  dic- 
t:clor,  govuruor  of  Syria,  his  murder,  iii. 
715. 

Caesarea,  Cappadociau,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Sapor,  vii.  246-7 ;  religious  disturbances, 
viii.  187;  Saint  Basil  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
192;  the  city  visited  by  Julian,  199;  dis- 
orderly episcopal  election,  199  note. 

Caesarion,  son  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  iii. 
477  note,  557  note ;  associated  by  Antony 
with  Cleopatra  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
650  ;  declared  by  Antony  Caesar's  legitimate 
son  and  heir,  658  ;  put  to  death  by  Octavius, 
671  note. 


Caesars,  the,  satire  composed  by  Julian,  ex- 
tracts from,  viii.  106-12. 

Caeso,  son  of  Cincinnatus,  leader  of  patrician 
outbreak,  i.  321,  322. 

Caesonia,  wife  of  Caligula,  iv.  499  ;  adminis- 
ters to  him  love-philters,  500  ;  put  to  death 
with  her  daughter  after  the  murder  of  Ca- 
hgnla,  514  note. 

Caius  Caesar,  eldest  son  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia,  grandson  of  Augustus,  proconsul  in 
Syria,  iv.  237,  260,  279 ;  adopted  as  heir  of 
the  Empire,  243  and  note,  275  ;  early  honors, 
277 ;  profligacy  aud  cruelty ;  hatred  of 
Tiberius,  277-8  ;  his  death,  280  aud  note  ; 
jiatrou  of  Nimes  ;  Maisoit  Carrie  erected  in 
his  honor,  vi.  126  note. 

Calabria,  diseases  in,  i.  34 ;  climate  aud  pro- 
duction, 36 ;  falls  to  the  Lucauians,  105  ; 
iuscriptions  of  the  lapygians ;  still  has  its 
sacred  Greek  dance,  106  ;  a  fertile  country, 
110;  long  remained  Greek,  110  note;  its 
colonies,  493  ;  residence  of  a  quaestor,  496  ; 
Ennius  a  Calabrian,  ii.  311. 

Caledonians,  British  race,  break  into  the 
Uunian  province,  vi.  448  ;  their  incursions 
stopped  by  gifts  to  their  chiefs,  506  ;  sup- 
posed conquest  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  574. 

Calendar,  the  Roman,  settled  by  the  pontiffs, 
i.  226;  only  ten  months  in  the  year; 
Nnuui's  division  ;  the  kalends,  nones,  and 
ides,  226  note  ;  made  public  by  Elavius,  409  ; 
reformed  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  314 
and  note,  335. 

Caleudarium  rusticum  Farnesianum,  i.  262 
note. 

Calenus,  Q.  Fufius,  Caesar's  general  in  Greece, 
iii.  468  ;  consul,  485. 

Cales,  Campanian  city,  i.  95  ;  taken  aud  colo- 
nized by  Rome,  424,  427;  in  the  line  of 
Roman  defence,  492 ;  protection  against 
Capua,  493  ;  residence  of  a  quaestor,  496  ; 
a  municipium,  ii.  571  ;  edict  concerning  the 
public  baths,  572. 

Caligae,  military  boots,  hence  Caligula's  nick- 
name, iv.  411  note. 

Caligula,  the  Emperor  (Caius  Caesar),  young, 
est  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrijipina,  born 
in  camp;  origin  of  his  nickname,  iv.  411; 
his  age  at  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Tiberius  to  Capri,  470  note  ;  augur  and  Au- 
gustal  priest,  477  ;  only  surviving  son  of 
Germanicus,  486 ;  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  495  ;  received  with  enthusiasm,  496  ; 
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bis  early  and  liberal  measures,  496,  497  aud 
note ;  his  illness,  497  ;  opinion  of  Lim  ex- 
pressed by  Tiberius,  498  ;  iustauces  of  cruel 
aud  insane  conduct,  49S-501 ;  marries  liis 
sister  Drusilla,  498  ;  marries  and  repudiates 
LoUia  Paulina ;  marries  Caesouia,  499 ; 
claims  to  l)e  a  god,  501,  503 ;  Lis  prodi- 
gality, 503-4 ;  lays  heavy  taxes,  504 ;  iu- 
stauces of  ids  malice  aud  envy,  501-5 ; 
covets  military  renown,  makes  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Rhine,  and  proposes  one  into 
Britain,  505-7  ;  unsuccessful  design  of  deci- 
mating the  German  legions,  507  j  instances 
of  liis  insane  cruelty,  507-9  ;  eulogizes  Ti- 
berius in  the  Senate,  509-11 ;  adds  pro- 
vincials to  the  equestrian  order,  509  note ; 
the  Senate's  terror  and  sycophancy  towards 
him,  511  ;  his  deahngs  with  the  allied  kings, 
511-2;  capricious  tyranny,  512;  useful  meas- 
ures, 512  note;  vindictiveness,  513;  con- 
spiracy of  Chacrea;  death  of  Caligula,  514; 
proposition  of  the  Senate  to  brand  liim  with 
infamy ;  his  statues  removed ;  his  name 
omitted  from  the  list  of  Emperors,  514«o/«; 
proposed  to  make  liis  liorse  consul,  vi.  285  ; 
founded  an  academy  at  Lyons,  341. 

Calixtus,  Pope,  originally  a  slave,  exiled  to 
Sardinia,  recalled,  bccoiues  a  favorite  of 
Pope  Zepbyrinus,  is  himself  elected  jiope, 
vii.  42  and  note  ;  his  catacombs,  42  and 
note  ;  61. 

Callicrates,  strategiis,  ii.  190;  in  authority 
for  seventeen  years,  191. 

Callinicus,  a  Roman  position  on  the  Euphrates, 
viii.  217  note ;  its  Jewish  synagogue  burned 
by  tlie  Christians,  313-4. 

Callistratus,  Roman  jurist,  vi.  554  note. 

Callistus,  C.  Julius,  freedman  of  Claudius,  in 
ureal  favor,  iv.  522  ;  secretly  hostile  to  Mes- 
salina,  555  ;  recommends  Lollia  Paulina, 
560. 

Caloretius,  raises  an  insurrection  in  Cyprus ; 
is  defeated  and  put  to  death,  vii.  552  note. 

Calpurnia,  daughter  of  Marins,  ii.  532. 

Calpuniia,  the  last  wife  of  Caesar,  iii.  543, 
5  o  .^ . 

Calpurnia,  wife  of  the  younger  Pliny,  de- 
scrilied  by  lier  husband,  vi.  317. 

Calpurnian  Law,  establishing  a  permanent 
tribunal  to  iiave  cognizance  of  eases  of  ex- 
tortion', ii.  368  and  note. 

Calpurniua  Siculus,  skilful  versifier,  vii.  217 

Calvinus,  Cnaeus  Domitiua,  Caesar's  gen- 


eral in  Macedon,  iii.  456 ;  governs  Asia, 
sends  reinforcements  to  Caesar  in  Egypt. 
472;  defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  611;  in  com- 
mand in  Spain,  621  ;  obtains  a  triumph  for 
an  African  victory,  6S1. 

Calvisius,  Sabiuus,  attemjits  to  defend 
Caesar,  iii.  olj  iwte ;  attacks  Cleopatra  in 
the  Senate,  659. 

Calvus,  C.  Licinius,  a  plebeian  and  senator,  i. 
276  iiotif. 

Calvus,  C.  Liciuius,  fust  plebeian  mcighter 
equitiim,  i.  3S.'5. 

Calvus,  C.  Liciuius  Stolo,  tribune  of  tiie  peo- 
ple, his  measures  to  give  jiolitical  equality  to 
the  plebeians  (the  Liciniau  Laws),  i.  3S2-3; 
3S6,  391,  392,  394;  made  cimsnl,  3S9; 
fined  for  holding  too  much  of  the  public 
land,  401, 

Calvus,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  jioet,  e|)igranis  on 
the  triumvirs,  iii.  371. 

Camariua,  Greek  city  of  Sicily  held  iiy  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  564 ;  great  marine  disaster 
of  the  Romans,  508. 

Camenae,  the  four  prophetic  nymphs  of  early 
Rome,  their  sacred  grove,  i.  147,  150. 

Camerium,  great  Roman  families  originating 
there,  i.  133. 

Camilli,  attendants  of  the  pontiffs,  boys  of 
noble  family  and  remark:ible  beauty,  i.  231. 

Camillus,  M.  Furius,  dictator,  iii.  357-9 ; 
exiled  359-62  ;  again  dictator,  367  ;  tiic  sec- 
ond founder  of  Rome,  370-1 ;  again  dicta- 
tor, 383  ;  vows  a  temple  to  Concord,  384  ; 
his  death,  397. 

Camillus,  M.  Furius  Scribouianus,  aspires 
to  the  tlirune  aft;  r  the  death  of  Caligula,  iv. 
518 ;  legate  in  Dalmatia,  revolts  against 
Claudius,  550;  is  lu'oclaimed  emperor;  is 
put  to  death,  551. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  its  extent,  i.  38  note; 
its  malaria,  10  and  iiolex  ;  vi.  138  note  ;  prc- 
liistoric  discoveries  recently  made  there,  i.  41 
7iote  ;  its  shepherds,  204;  beautiful  women, 
204  note ;  traversed  tiy  aqueducts,  iv.  354, 
350  ;  Nero's  project  of  draining  it,  v.  14  note. 

Campania,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  its 
early  inhabilants,  i.  59,  68,  88,  95;  Greek 
colony,  lOS-9 ;  Roman  acquisition  of  Cani- 
panian  territory  by  tlie  Samnite  Wars, 
412-55  ;  revolt  of  a  Campanian  legi(m,  460; 
Campanian  cities  unite  with  Hannibal  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  5,  37  ;  outbreak 
of  slaves,  545  ;  almost  entirely  Roman  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Social  'War,  5S3  ;  rav- 
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aged  by  the  Italians,  5S9  ;  lialf  of  tlie  coun- 
try lost  to  the  Roiiiaus,  5U0 ;  recoveied  by 
Sylhi,  600  ;  revolt  of  the  Campaniaii  legions 
ag;iiiist  Caesar,  iii.  4S5  ;  much  occupied  by 
Konian  villas,  iv.  38-40  ;  its  extreme  desti- 
tution in  tile  fourth  century,  viii.  53-4. 

Campi  Putridi,  ii.  535  note,  536. 

Camps,  Roman,  construction  of,  i.  510-19 ; 
c'liaraeler  of,  iii.  324  note. 

Campus  Martius  :  Tlie  Palus  Capreae  or 
(i.iai's  i'oiid,  often  flooded,  i.  42  ;  scene  of 
the  disajipearance  of  Romulus,  140  ;  column 
of  war,  230,  501 ;  temple  of  Bellona,  504; 
jilaec  of  drill,  510;  funeral  of  Sylla,  iii. 
49-50  ;  the  Septa  Julia,  526  ;  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  iv.  121 ;  funeral  of  Augustus, 
288  ;  site  of  splendid  buildings,  348,  352, 
3.-,7. 

Campus  Sceleratus,  place  where  Vistiil  Vir- 
gii.s  were  bui-ied  alive,  i.  228. 

Camulodunum,  British  city,  iv.  612  ;  burned 
by  the  Romans,  613. 

Camulogenua,  Gallic  general,  burns  Lutetia, 
iii.  3.i'J  ;  (lileated  by  Labienus,  340. 

Canary  Islands,  discovered  by  tlie  Phoeni- 
ciau^,  i.  .jo2 ;  known  to  Sertorius  as  the 
"  Fortunate  Islands,"  iii.  74 ;  iv.  226. 

Candace,  the  Ethiopian  queen,  invades  Egypt, 
iv.  210. 

Candidianus,  son  of  Galerius,  put  to  death  by 
liiciiiius,  vii.  437  note,  463. 

Candidas,  Tiberius  Claudius,  praepositus  co- 
piui-um  dux,  vi.  4S5  note ;  a  distinguished 
general,  504  ;  is  reluctant  to  put  Christians 
1o  doatli.  vii.  72. 

Caninius  Rebilus,  C,  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Gaul,  iii.  355-7. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  i.  6S4,  685  and  tiote  ;  fate  of 
Roman  prisoners  after,  ii.  3  and  note. 

Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  vii.  11  and  note. 

Cantabri,  iatrarlalih;  Spanish  mountaineers, 
i.  215,  237;  iv.  201;  finally  subjugated, 
204  ;  their  export  of  hams,  222. 

Canuleian  La-w,  i.  344-5. 

Canuleius,  C,  tribune,  demands  political 
(•(|ualiiy  for  the  plebeians,  i.  344-5. 

Canus,  Julius,  Sioic  philosopher,  put  to  death 
by  Caligula,  iv.  509  ;  his  tranquil  death,  vi. 
370. 

Canusium,  Apulian  city,  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
\.  495  note  ;  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Punic 
Wars,  649  note;  ii.  5  note;  receives  Ro- 
man fugitives,  ii.  3. 

Capellianus,  procurator  of  Numidia,  vii.  149 


note;  overthrows  the  two  Gordians,  154-5; 
|)illages  the  province  of  Africa,  160. 

Capeua,  ancient  Etrurian  city,  assists  the  Vol- 
sciaus,  i.  356-7  ;  taken  by  Rome,  359 ;  re- 
ceives citizenship,  370. 

Capitation.     See  Taxes. 

Capita  censi.     See  Proletarii. 

Capito,  C.  Ateius,  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
chief  of  a  school,  iv.  56,  344. 

Capito,  Fonteius,  governor  of  Germany,  as- 
sumes imperial  rights,  v.  48  ;  is  not  offered 
the  throne  on  Nero's  death,  57  ;  murdered 
by  Valciis,  59,  69. 

Capito,  Titinius,  secretary  of  Trajan,  ri-habili- 
tatcs  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Cato,  v.  259. 

Capitol,  the,  the  citadel  of  Rome,  i.  144 ; 
seized  by  the  Sabines,  189,  312,  321 ;  seized 
by  the  plebeians,  297,  341 ;  besieged  by  the 
Gauls,  365-7  ;  tax  for  its  improvement,  3S0  ; 
its  new  fortifications,  380  note;  seized  by 
Saturninus,  ii.  555  ;  occupied  by  Caesar's 
murderers,  iii.  554  ;  burned  by  the  Vitellians, 
V.  92. 

Capitoline,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  early  place 
of  refuge,  i.  42 ;  Saturn  obtains  it  from 
Jupiter,  138  and  note;  its  intermontium ; 
caves  under  it,  145  ;  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  145  and  note ;  temple  of  Eides  Pub- 
lica,  149  ;  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolin  is, 
158,  168,  235-6,  237,  250,  251-2  ;  iii.  191 
note;  statue  of  the  elder  Brutus,  176  ;  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines,  189  ;  originally  con- 
nected with  the  Quirinal,  366  note  ;  house  of 
Manlius  on  the  hill  destroyed  and  further 
]irivate  buildings  there  forbidden,  3S1-2 ; 
temple  of  Concord,  3S4  and  note ;  statue  of 
Seipio  Africanus,  ii.  70  ;  his  arch  of  triumph  ; 
statue  of  L.  Seipio,  393  tiote ;  Vespasian's 
buildings.  144-5. 

Capitolinus,  T.  Quinctius,  consul,  his  popu- 
larity and  military  success,  i.  311;  candidate 
for  the  decemviral  office,  327;  defeats  the 
Volseians,  353. 

Capo  di  Bove,  on  the  Appiaii  Way,  i.  40  note ; 
iv.  3t5,  319. 

Cappadocia,  its  king  in  alliance  with  Anti- 
ochus,  ii.  110,  124;  joins  the  Galatians  for 
a  last  stand  against  Rome  ;  pays  two  hundred 
talents  to  Rome,  126  ;  enters  into  alliance 
with  Rome,  158  and  note,  188  ;  Roman  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  IBS. 
219  ;  Roman  ally  in  the  war  to  obtain  Per- 
gamus  ;  addition  of  territcry  ;  civil  war,  222; 
its  general  assembly,  252  ;  furnished  strong 
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but  stupid  laborers  to  the  slave-mavkct,  43G  ; 
V.  3G7  ;  its  kiugs  liold  insecure  possession  of 
Ciiicia,  665 ;  the  couutrv  seized  by  Mitliri- 
dates ;  declared  free  by  the  Roniaus ;  ob- 
tains from  tliem  a  liiug,  6G6 ;  furtlicr  harassed 
by  Mithridates,  and  protected  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 668,  672;  iii.  135;  its  king  Ario- 
bar/.anes  I.  reinstated  by  Pompcy,  and  liis 
kingdom  cidarged,  151 ;  the  country  seized 
by  Pharnaces,  478  ;  resists  tlie  republicans, 
605  ;  the  king  murdered  and  tlie  country 
plundered  by  Cassius,  GOG  ;  character  of  the 
country,  its  inhabitants  and  rulers,  iv.  4; 
its  goddess  Enyo  or  Jlii,  5  ;  territory  ex- 
tended by  Augustus,  231 ;  its  king  dies  at 
Rome,  and  the  country  is  united  to  the  Em- 
pire, 429  ;  declared  a  Roman  province  and 
organized  by  Germanicus,  432  ;  favored  by 
Otho,  V.  70  ;  joined  to  Galatia  as  an  imperial 
consular  province,  156  ;  visited  by  Hadrian, 
3G7;  Sapor  overruns  the  country,  vii.  136, 
246. 
Cappadocia,  kings  of:  — 

Ariarathes  IV.,  becomes  son-in-law  of 
Antiochus,  ii.  110;  sends  troops  to  aid  the 
Galatians,  124;  is  spared  by  the  Senate,  126  ; 
makes  alliance  with  Rome,  156  and  /to/e. 

Ariarathes  V.,  seeks  Roman  alliance, 
ii.  188  ;  despoiled  of  half  Cappadocia,  ii.  IBS, 
210:  hisdcatli.  222. 

Ariarathes  VI.,  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
ii.  222;  murdered  by  order  of  Mithridates, 
666. 

Ariarathes  VII.,  also  murdered  by 
Mithridates,  ii.  GGCi. 

Ariarathes  VIII.,  expelled  by  Mithri- 
.  dates,  ii.  GGG 

Ariarathes  IX.,  expelled  by  Antony, 
iv.  5. 

Ariobarzanes  I.,  elected  by  the  Cappa- 
dneians  under  direction  of  the  Senate;  ex- 
pelled by  Mithridates,  and  restored  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  560,  586.  609,  666;  iii.  151. 

Ariobarzanes  III.,  expelled  by  Phar- 
naces, iii.  478 ;  restored  by  Caesar,  479 ; 
put  to  death  by  Cassius,  606  ;  his  whim  and 
its  ennsequenees,  iv.  t. 

Archelaus,  receives  the  throne  from 
Antony,  iv.  5  ;  his  kingdom  extended  by 
Augustus,  234;  his  deatii  at  Rome,  and  his 
kingdom  organized  as  a  province,  429. 
Capri,  visited  by  Augustus,  iv.  283 ;  its  appear- 
ance, 402  and  nole  ;  purchased  by  Augustus, 
402  nole;   residence  of  Tiberius,   469-91; 


place  of  exile  of  Crispiua,  wife  of  Commo- 
dus,  vi.  446. 

Capua,  originally  VuUurnum,  an  Etruscan  city, 
captured  by  the  Samnites,  i.  102  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants early  known  as  effeminate  and  cruel, 
103  ;  Roman  garrison  at,  389,  417  ;  mili- 
tary plot  of  the  garrison  defeated,  389-90; 
besieged  by  the  Samnites,  414  ;  relieved  by 
the  Romans,  and  then  abandoned,  417; 
further  hostilities,  418  ;  its  loss  of  the  Fal- 
cruian  country  ;  citizenship  and  rigiits  of  the 
Caerites  bestowed,  420,  423 ;  prefect  sent 
by  Rome  to  administer  justice  in  the  city, 
431;  conspiracy  formed  against  Rome,  435  ; 
its  defeat,  435-6;  always  turbulent,  493; 
defection  during  the  Second  Punic  AVar,  ii. 
5-15 ;  siege  of  the  city,  15,  19,  30-6  ;  sur- 
render, 36  ;  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  3G-7  ; 
twenty  thousand  colonists  established  in  the 
neighlxirhood  by  Caesar,  iii.  204;  headrjuar- 
ters  of  Pompcy  at  the  beginnhig  of  tlie  war 
between  him  and  Caesar,  iii.  425-9  ;  faithful 
to  Vitellius,  V.  89. 

Caput  or  Jugum,  taxable  unit,  vii.  396-7. 

Caput,  in  civil  law,  the  individual,  as  invested 
with  all  legal  rights  and  powers  l)eliinging  to 
him,  v.  51  c.    See  also  Dimiiiutio  Capitis. 

Caracalla,  the  Emperor  (M.  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus Bassianus),  Byzantium  re-nanicd  for  him, 
vi.  490;  proclaimed  Caesar  and  Prince  of  the 
Youth,  495  ;  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the 
army,  and  associated  with  his  fatlier  in  the 
Empire,  509  ;  consecrates  temples  to  Serapis 
at  Rome,  528;  marries  Plautilla,  536;  re- 
pudiates her,  538  ;  ordei-s  tier  death,  541 ; 
his  violent  and  profligate  character  ;  quarrel 
willi  his  brother ;  accompanies  his  father  on 
tlie  cam|)aign  in  Britain,  574;  stories  of  his 
fdial  impiety,  576-7  ;  date  of  his  birth  ;  age 
at  his  accession ;  name,  vii.  75  note ;  llero- 
dian's  story  of  his  division  of  the  Empire  with 
his  brother,  76 ;  murders  Geta,  77  ;  is  said  to 
have  apotheosized  him,  77  note  ;  quotes  the 
exam])le  of  Romulus;  puts  to  dcatli  the 
friends  of  Geta,  77-8 ;  prol)abiy  insane,  78- 
9;  his  capricious  tyranny,  79-81;  seventy 
as  lO  public  morals,  81  ;  liis  exactions ; 
bestows  citizenship  on  all  the  inhal)itants  of 
the  Empire,  81-3  and  notes;  monet,iry 
changes  of  his  time,  81  note ;  extravagnnce, 
83;  indulgence  of  the  soldiery,  83-1;  a 
great  admirer  of  Alexander,  84-5 ;  visits 
Gaul,  85  ;  organizes  a  Macedonian  phalanx, 
85, 193  ;  leads  an  army  into  Germany,  86-7; 
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shares  tlin  soldier's  life,  87 ;  visits  Tlirace  and 
Asia,  8S ;  dealings  witL  tlie  Parlhiaus  and 
the  kings  of  Osrhoene  and  Armenia,  88-9  ; 
"  Parthicus,"  89  ;  "  maxim  as  Gelicus,"  90; 
ridiculed  by  the  Alexandrians,  he  takes  re- 
venge, 89-91;  hostilities  with  Partliia ; 
deatii,  91  ;  his  Portico  and  Baths  at.  Rome, 
92-3  and  iioles,  91;  his  buildings  in  Syria 
and  at  Baalbec,  94-5  ;  his  reign  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  Empire,  95 ;  his  metal 
statues  melted  down :  receives  apotheosis, 
97  ;  excused  the  Senators  from  military  duty 
193  ;  called  Egyptians  and  Palmyrenes  into 
the  Senate,  199. 
Caractacus,  British  chief,   iv.  538;  defeated, 

taken  prisoner  to  Rome,  539. 
Carausius,  the  revolt  of,  vii.  359 ;  attacked  and 

defeated  by  Constautiiis  Cldorus,  369. 
Carbo,  C.  Papirius  (1st),  triumvir  for  the 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  eloquent 
defender  of  the  Semproniau  Law,  ii.  401 ; 
appointed  tribune,  proposes  two  further 
measures,  402;  of  which  one  .succeeds  and 
tiie  other  is  defeated,  463-1 ;  is  obliged  to 
defend  his  opinions,  488-9 ;  his  suicide, 
4S9. 
Carbo,  Cnaeus  Papirius  (1st),  defeated  by 

tlie  Ciiubri,  ii.  520. 
Carbo,  C.  Papirius  (2d),  consul,  one  of  the 
authors   of  the  Plautian-Papiriau   Law,   ii. 
Oil. 
Carbo,  Cnaeus  Papirius  (2d),  taken  by  Ciuna 
as  colleague  in  the  c(msulship,  ii.  633  ;  erects 
an  equestrian   statue  to  Marius,  33  note  ; 
disobeys   the   Senate's    orders,    iii.   2 ;    his 
measures,  3  ;  incapable  leader,  4,  5  ;  a  sec- 
ond time  consul,  7;  to  operate  on  the  north 
of  Rome,  8  ;  his  campaign,  10-12  ;  defeated 
at  Favcntia,  escapes  into  Africa,  13  ;  taken 
and  belieaded  by  order  of  Pompey,  28. 
Caria,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Philip  of  Maccdon,   ii.   91 ;  its  free  cities, 
127  ;  some  of  its  territory  given  to  Rhodes, 
127;  taken  from  Rhodes,  107, 188  ;  its  federal 
organization,  251  no/e ;  its  valiant  people, 
iii.  706-7. 
Carinas,  C.  (1st),  general  of  tlie  Marian  party, 
iii.  5;  in  tile  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate,  13  ; 
put  to  death  by  Sylla,  15. 
Carinas,  C.  (2d),  general  under  Augustus,  vic- 

torioyis  ill  IJcIgica,  iv.  67. 
Carinus    (M.   Aurelius),  the   Emperor,   ap- 
pointed  Caesar  and   made  governor  of  the 
western  provinces,  341 ;  assumes  tlie  title  of 


Augustus,    343 ;    remains   a   competitor  of 
Diocletian;  partly  victorious,  is  assassinated 
by  cue  of  his  officers,  351 ;  his  flattery  of 
the  populace,  351  /wfc. 
Caristies.     See  Parentalia. 
Carmen  Seculare,  iv.  139. 
Carmenta,    nymph   of   ])rophetic   and  healing 

powers,  mother  of  Evander,  i.  90  note,  139. 
Carueades,  Greek  ambassador  to  Rome,  gives 
lessons  iu  philosophy  there,  ii.  288-9 ;  ex- 
pelled by  Cato,  415. 
Carni,   a   people   of   the   Alps,    ii.    249  mfe  ; 

subjugated  by  Aemilius  Scaurus,  501,  520. 
Carnuntum,  important  military  position  in 
Pannouia,  on  the  Danube,  iv.  247  and  note  ; 
a  legion  posted  there  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
V.  332  ;  Municipium  Allium,  332  and  note ; 
residence  of  Marcus  Aurelius  for  several 
years,  477;  meeting  of  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  vii.  448-9. 
Caruutes,    defeated    by    Caesar,    iii.    353-4 ; 

called  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  iv.  196. 
Carpae,  of  Getic  race,  invade  tlie  valley  of  the 
lower   Danube,  vi.   176,   239-365  ;  part  of 
the  nation  transported  into  Pannouia,  373. 
Carpathians,  mountain  range  of  central  Europe, 
v.  236  spq.  325  ;  protect  the  lower  Danube, 
327  ;  limit  of  Roman  power  under  Trajan, 
vi.    181;   invaded  by  Vandals   and  Heruli, 
1S2 ;   a   shelter    for  the   Barbarians,    183 ; 
nearly  an  impregnable   fortress  for  Rome, 
but  abandoned  by  Aurelian,  290-91. 
Carpetani,   a   Spanish    tribe,    subjugated    by 
Hauiiibal,  i.  654 ;  their  revolt,  657  ;  iiostile 
to  Roman  power,  ii.  133. 
Carrhae,  town  iu  Mesopotamia,  reached  by  the 
retreating  army  of  Caesar,  iii.  384-5  ;  taken 
by  Sapor,  vii.  169  ;  defeat  of  Galerius,  378 ; 
rendezvous  of  Julian's  forces,  viii.  210. 
Carseoli,  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  i.  402 ;  on  the  line  of  Roman 
defence,  492 ;  on  tlie  Via  Valeria,  494. 
Carteia,  Roman  colony  in  Spain,  ii.  217  and 

notes :  a  military  post,  349  note. 
C£ui:hage:  lier  colonics  in  tlie  Italian  islands, 
i.  44,  70  ;  early  liostihties  with  the  Greeks, 
70,  112;  commerce,  76,  526,  528-.),  533, 
536;  treaties  with  Rome,  181,  252,  549, 
551 ;  congratulates  the  Senate  on  the  vic- 
tories over  the  Samnites,  i.  417 ;  her  grow- 
ing strength  (282  b.  c),  401 ;  offers  to  lielp 
the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  470,  552; 
growth,  525;  ruins  of,  525  :uid  tio/e ;  reli- 
gion,  525  note,   531,    542  ;    importance  of, 
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520,  531,  532;  provinces,  532  note;  her 
relations  witli  lier  African  neiglibors,  533, 
534  and  note;  harbors  of,  531  note;  colo- 
nies, 535-6,  6iS  ;  army,  composed  of  mer- 
cenaries, 538-41 ;  art  and  literature,  542 
notes;  government,  545-8;  senate,  547-8; 
signification  and  orlliogra|)hy  of  Cartliagi- 
nian  names,  547  note,  64S  nottr  ;  First  Punic 
IVar,  549-SO ;  domestic  rivalries,  60'J  ;  Sec- 
ond Punic  War,  649-ii.  70;  menaced  at  tiie 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  61 ;  fur- 
nishes corn  to  Rome,  97,  109,  115  ;  hostili- 
ties with  Masiuissa,  199-201 ;  Tiiird  Punic 
War,  201-4 ;  iier  attempts  to  propitiate  | 
Rome,  201-2 ;  terms  offered  her  by  Rome, 
202;  siege  of,  203-4;  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  204 ;  in  what  way  useful 
to  the  world,  206-8 ;  faU  of,  258-9  ;  colo- 
nized by  Caius  Gracchus,  479-Sl ;  visited 
by  Marius,  624-5  ;  its  restoration  planned 
by  Caesar,  iii.  534;  colonized  by  Augustus, 
iv.  204;  disorders  in  the  Church,  vii.  41, 
528;  persecutions,  61,  228,  248-51,  414; 
Gordian  proclaimed  at  Carthage,  150. 

Carthagena  (Carthago  Nova),  city  in  Spain 
founded  by  Hasdrubal,  its  harbor  and  silver 
mines,  i.  610;  llanuibal's  departure,  660; 
Scipio's  occupation  of  the  city,  ii.  54  and 
note,  58-9;  its  silver  mines  in  the  time  of 
Pohbins,  241  note. 

Carthalo,  Carthaginian  envoy,  i.  573,  574, 
57j  i  ii-  3. 

Cartismandua,  British  queen,  betrays  Carac- 
tacus,  iv.  539. 

Cams  (M.  Aurelius),  the  Emperor,  avenges 
the  death  of  Probus,  vii.  340;  his  origin, 
early  career,  conduct  towards  the  Senate; 
appoints  his  sons  Caesars,  vii.  341 ;  attacks 
Persia,  341-2;  victorious  over  the  Quadi, 
342;  receives  an  embassy  from  Bahrain  II., 
342-3;  victorious  advance;  enters  Ctesi- 
phon;  his  sudden  death,  343;  anticipated 
Diocletian's  tctrarcliy,  354  note. 

Cams,  Melius,  au  informer  under  Diocletian, 
V.  aO.'). 

Carvilius  Maximus  Spurius,  consul,  defeats 
the  Sauniites  and  Etruscans,  i.  451-2; 
builds  a  temple  to  Fortune  and  erects  a  co- 
Inssril  statute  of  .Tupitor,  453,  625. 

Carvilius  Maxlmus  Spurius  Ruga,  pro- 
poses that  Latins  be  admitted  to  the  Senate, 
ii.  4,  255-6. 

Casca,  P.  ServiliuB,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins, 
iii,  541  ;  strikes  the  first  blow,  545. 


Casci,  m-  Italian  aborigines,  i.  89. 

Casilinum,  a  Campanian  town,  resists  Hanni-' 
bal,  i.  535  ;  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Hanmbal, 
6S1;  Roman  siege,  ii.  10,  18. 

Casinum,  Latin  city,  its  local  divinity,  i.  124 ; 
receives  a  Roman  colony,  430 ;  in  the  second 
line  of  Roman  defence,  492;  its  amphi- 
theatre, vi.  S3. 

Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  Sea,  in  the  route  of 
commerce  from  Upper  Asia,  iv.  24,  224; 
Pompey's  attempts  to  reach  it,  iii.  141 ;  iv. 
215. 

Cassian  Lav?,  ii.  417  note. 

Cassiterides,  tin  obtained  thence,  i.  75;  vis- 
ited by  Pliuenician  traders,  537- 

Cassius,  L.,  proconsul  in  Asia,  threatened  by 
Mithridates,  ii.  672 ;  escapes  to  Rhodes,  674. 

Ccissius  Avidius,  his  great  success  against 
the  Parthians,  v.  462-3,  480-1  ;  his  revolt 
against  Marcus  Aurelius,  479 ;  proclaimed 
Emperor,  4S1 ;  his  ambition  and  contempt 
for  Marcus  Aurelius,  4S1-2  ;  murdered  by 
his  own  troops ;  his  death  lamented  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  483 ;  inscriptions  bearing  his 
name,  483  note;  the  Emperor's  clemency 
towards  his  family,  484  and  note,  485 ;  dis- 
loyal towards  Antoninus  Pins,  442-3,  479 ; 
his  severe  discipline  in  Asia,  453,  461-2. 

Cassius  Louginus  Ravilla,  L.,  tribune,  his 
leges  taiellariae,  ii.  416  ;  his  integrity  and 
severity,  416  note. 

Cassius  Lougiuus,  L.,  consul  having  eom- 
nuuid  of  (jaul,  invades  the  Al[)ine  country 
and  makes  many  prisoners,  ii.  435. 

Cassius  Louginus,  C,  quaestor,  with  Crassus 
iu  the  Parthian  Expedition,  iii.  384;  defeats 
the  Parthians,  385  ;  with  part  of  the  Pom- 
])iian  Ueet  surrenders  to  Caesar  after  Phar- 
salia,  408,  497 ;  appointed  praetor  by  Caesar, 
535;  hostility  towards  Caesar,  538;  per- 
suades Brutus  to  join  the  plot,  539 ;  wishes 
to  kill  all  the  triumvirs,  542  ;  is  recnncilcd 
with  Antony,  556 ;  despoiled  of  Macedon 
by  Antony,  562 ;  seizes  upon  Maeedon,  574, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  legions,  5S3;  mai-tcr 
of  the  East,  584;  his  statue  erected  in 
Athens,  603 ;  victory  over  Dolabella,  604 ; 
threatens  Cleopatra;  attacks  Rhodes,  005; 
plunders  many  cities,  605-6;  is  censured 
by  Brutus,  607;  defeat  and  death  at  Phi- 
li"|ipi.  Oil 

Cassius,  Spurius.     See  Viscellinus. 

Cassius  of  Parma  (Parmensis),  conspirator 
against  Caesar,  iii.  541. 
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Cassivellaimus,  British  cliief,  iti.  315-16. 

Castel  d'Asso,  its  tinubs  resciiibliiig  those  of 
Tiicbi'S,  i.  bi,  85  ami  >ii>li\ 

Castor,  seueral  of  Mitliriihitcs,  seizes  I'liana- 
ffiiria,  iii.  147  ;  is  recognized  as  an  ally  of  the 
Honiaiis,  l.")l). 

Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioscuri;  the  Sibyl- 
line Books  advise  the  buihliug  of  a  temple 
to  them,  i.  -I'J  note;  identified  with  the 
Cabciri,  53;  legciul  of  their  presenee  at 
Lake  Regillus,  177;  site  of  their  temple; 
Cretan  archers  posted  there,  i.  177;  ii.  483; 
Sylla's  tribunal  held  there,  ii.  II ;  occupied 
by  gladiators,  iii.  191 ;  scene  of  tumult, 
207  ;  legend  of  their  setting  fire  to  Caesar's 
riincral  pile,  559. 

Catana,  mole  of  lava  formed  in  its  luabor,  i. 
27 ;  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  made  an  early 
surrender  to  the  Romans  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  556  ;  its  local  senate  with  jurisdiction 
in  capital  crimes,  ii.  235  ;  its  sun-dial  intro- 
duced at  Kome,  336  ;  it  receives  a  lloniau 
colony,  iv.  206. 

Catapbracti,  Parthian  horsemen,  iii.  381  and 
note ;  described  by  Julian,  viii.  65. 

CatiUne  (L.  Sergius  Catilina),  murders  Ma- 
rias Gratidiauus,  iii.  IS  obtains  wealth  from 
the  ])roscriptioiis,  21 ;  strives  for  royal  jrawer 
ill  Rome,  154;  character  and  advantages, 
161 ;  schemes  and  resources,  162 ;  liis  plot 
to  murder  the  consuls,  163-4  prosecuted 
for  e.tlortiou  and  arrinitted,  164;  seeks  the 
consulship,  173  ;  his  great  conspiracy,  173- 
4 ;  list  of  members,  174  note ;  appears  in 
tlie  Senate  and  is  openly  threatened  by 
Cicero;  goes  into  voluntary  exile,  177;  pre- 
pares to  return  to  Rome  with  au  army,  ISO; 
troops  are  sent  against  him,  185  ;  encounters 
the  Roman  army  near  Pistoia,  is  defeated 
i.uil  killed,  186. 

Cato,  Dionysius,  on  tre.'^tment  of  slaves,  vi.  360. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius  Censorinus,  his  remedy  for 
dislocations,  i.  218;  disapproves  of  Greek 
surgeons,  629,  630 ;  successful  in  Spain,  ii. 
113,  133  ;  accompanies  the  army  into  Greece, 
117  ;  his  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  Aehae- 
ans  detained  in  Rome,  191  and  note ;  always 
hostile  to  Carthage,  Delenda  est  Carthai/o, 
200  ;  persuades  the  Senate  to  destroy  it,  201 
and  note ;  his  hatred  of  Greece,  287  ;  alarmed 
at  teaching  of  Greek  philosophers  in  Rome, 
289;  displeased  at  the  prevalence  of  Greek 
literature,  311  ;  censures  a  senator  for  writ- 
ing in  Greek,  312;  purely  1{oinan  author, 


327  ;  his  discourse  on  his  expenses,  382-3  ; 
loader  of  the  reaction  ;  his  appearance  and 
chiliad er,  3S9  ;  name  and  age,  389  note ;  a 
frugal  farmer,  390 ;  liis  fortunes  advanced 
by  Valerius  Flaccns,  391 ;  his  contempt  of 
literature  and  eloquence,  391  note  ;  quaestor 
in  Sicily ;  unfriendly  to  Scipio,  392-3 ; 
aedile ;  and  praetor  in  Sardinia,  393 ;  con- 
sul ;  advocate  of  sumptuary  laws,  394-7  ;  in 
Spain,  reforms  the  army;  encourages  attacks 
on  Seipio,  398;  the  hero  of  the  day,  401  ; 
ungrateful  toward  Acilius,  402  ;  supports  the 
Pctilii  in  attacking  L.  Scipio,  402-3 ;  sets 
on  foot  a  proceeding  against  Africanus, 
404;  censor,  his  severities,  407-8;  his  re- 
forms, 408-16;  his  statue  erected  in  the 
temple  (if  Hygieia,  410;  continued  hostility 
to  Cartilage,  416;  cited  before  the  magis- 
trates fifty  times,  417 ;  character  by  Plu- 
tarch, 419-21 ;  scandal  of  his  later  years, 
421  ;  his  aims  unsuccessful,  422;  his  esteem 
for  .Vemilianus,  426. 

Cato,  C.  Porcius,  leads  an  expedition  against 
the  Seoidibci ;  is  killed  with  his  whole  army, 
ii.  520. 

Cato,  L.  Porcius  (grandson  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor), coiiMil  in  the  Social  ^Var,  ii.  597. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  of  Ulica,  sought  as  a  parti- 
san by  i'oiiipaedius,  ii.  565  ;  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  Sylla's  death,  iii.  58; 
su|iports  Cicero  against  Caesar,  183-4 ;  sa- 
lutes Cicero  as  Father  of  his  Country,  187- 
8;  his  character  and  manners;  tribune,  188- 
9 ;  accuses  Mnreiia,  190 ;  seeks  popularity 
by  a  frumentary  law,  190-91  ;  defeats  the 
measure  proposed  by  Metellus,  191-2;  hos- 
tility to  Pompey,  196,  198  ;  unwise  meas- 
ures, 201 ;  sole  defender  of  the  nobles,  205  ; 
conduct  in  respect  to  Caesar's  Agrarian 
Law,  20.'J-7 ;  repuliliean  fervor,  212;  is 
sent  to  Cyprus  and  Thrace,  220;  character 
of  this  mission,  367-8 ;  coolness  towards 
Cicero.  368  ;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
practorship,  375  ;  imprisoned,  376 ;  pro- 
poses to  give  Caesar  up  to  the  Germans, 
389;  conduct  towards  Pompey,  392-3,  396; 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
401 ;  hostility  towards  Caesar,  407 ;  in 
charge  of  Sicily,  relinquishes  it  to  Cnrio, 
i'M  note  ;  at  Dyrrhachium,  dissatisfied  with 
Pompey,  454;  ])roposes  to  give  the  chief 
command  to  Cicero  after  Pliarsalia ;  protects 
him  from  Cneius  Pompeius,  481);  on  his 
way  to  join  Pompey  in  Egypt,  learns  of  the 
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latter's  death,  -180;  winters  in  Africa,  tS?; 
counterworks  Juba,  488  ;  measures  for  I  lie 
defence  of  Utica,  498-501  ;  liis  deatli,  501- 
2;  character,  502-3  ;  first  great  example  of 
suicide,  5U3. 

Catonius  Justus,  praetorian  prefect,  put  to 
ilialh  h\  Claiulius,  iv.  554. 

Catti,  a  Gerniau  tribe,  dereiittil  by  Driisus,  iv. 
251,  256;  unite  with  Arniiiiius,  205  ;  share 
in  ihe  victory  over  Varus,  and  obtain  many 
Roman  slaves,  270  and  note;  Iheir  country 
ravasced  by  Germanicus,  412. 

Catualda,  chief  of  the  Gotlioncs,  his  submission 
lo  t!u'  Rdiiiihis,  iv.  430. 

Catullus  Valerius,  ode  by,  i.  61S ;  a  sceptic, 
ii.  32() ;  Ills  verses  read  in  Caesar's  camp  in 
Gaul,  iii.  30G  ;  sarcasms  upon  Caesar,  370 ; 
lyric  poet,  iv.  57,  32S. 

Catulus,  C.  Lutatius,  his  naval  victory  (241 
Ii.  c),  i.  578,  57'.). 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius  (Ul),  retreats  before 
tiie  Ciinbri  from  the  Adige  to  the  Po,  ii. 
538-40;  accepts  Sylla  as  lieutenant,  540; 
his  suicide,  ('i30;  Jlainoii  ilialis,  631. 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius  (2d),  Cicero's  judgment 
of  him,  iii.  5S  ;  eonsnl  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  61 ;  hostility  between  him  and  Lepi- 
dus;  is  sent  into  Gaul,  64;  continues  Ihe 
building  of  tlie  Capitoline  temple,  65,  191 
and  nole  ;  introduces  tiie  use  of  an  awning 
over  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  68  ;  his  meas- 
ures against  Lepidus,  69 ;  his  victories  over 
Lepidiis,  70;  the  oracle  of  the  Senate,  101; 
his  opposition  to  Pompey,  117,  136  ;  and  to 
Caesar,  1 66 ;  unsuccessful  rival  of  Caesar 
for  the  office  of  pontife.\  maxiinus,  168  ;  the 
wife  of  Catiline  committed  to  liis  protection, 
178  ;  attempts  to  implicate  Caesar  in  the 
Catilinian  conspiracy,  180. 

Catus  Decianus,  procurator  in  Britain,  his 
cxaclioMs,  iv.  612. 

Caucasus,  mountain  range  making  the  boun- 
dary Ix^twecn  Kurope  and  Asia,  ii.  665  ;  its 
inhabitants  rally  around  Mithridates,  670; 
iii.  122,  131;  reached  by  Pompey,  140,  141 ; 
its  stone  monuments,  267 ;  its  tribes  re- 
strained by  Roman  garrisons  in  tiie  neigli- 
bnrhood,  vi.  418. 

Caudium,  its  sile,  i.  432  note;  great  Roman 
defeat  there,  "  the  Caudine  Forks,"  433-4. 

Cavalry,  the  Roman,  i.  515  ;  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  v.  321 ;  vi.  232  ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  vii.  190.  Sec  also  Equestrian 
Order 


Cavarinus,  chief  of  the  Scnones,  friendly  to 
Caes.ir.  iii.  31S,  323,  325. 

Celestial  Virgin,  Carthaginian  goddess,  idcn- 
tilieil  with  .Itino  and  with  Urania,  i.  525 
note ;  identified  \\ith  Venus  Eryeina or Tanit, 
542  nole,  641  ;  receives  from  Augustus  the 
jm  triiiiii  lihciorum,  iv.  168. 

Celibacy,  penalties  attached  to,  iv.  137  and 
Hutes* 

Celsus,  conspirator  against  Antoninus  Fius, 
V.  443. 

Celsus,  on  Christianity,  vii.  40,  44,  51,  52; 
diile  of  his  work,  51  note. 

Celsus,  one  of  "  the  Thirty  Tyrants,"  incident 
of  liis  consecration  as  Emperor ;  his  death, 
vii.  267. 

Celsus,  A.  Coruelius,  Latin  writer  on  medi- 
cine, iv.  333.  33i. 

Celsus,  Julius,  eminent  jurist,  v.  392  note; 
member  of  the  imperial  council,  399. 

Celsus,  L.  Publicius,  conspirator  against  Ha- 
drian, V.  313  ;  put  to  death,  314. 

Celsus,  P.  Juveutius,  conspirator  against  Do- 
iiiitiaii,  V.  20(). 

Celsus,  P.  Marius,  )):utisaii  of  Galba,  protected 
by  Olho,  V.  66. 

Celtiberiaus,  bravest  and  most  numcrons  tribe 
in  Spain,  resist  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  50; 
serve  in  the  Roman  army,  51  ;  turn  against 
Rome,  52  ;  gallant  struggle  for  independence, 
131-4;  alteiii|it  of  Gracchus  to  civilize  them, 
134  ;  outbreak  suppressed,  210-13  ;  another 
revolt,  216  ;  some  of  llicir  towns  subjugated 
by  Sertorius,  iii.  S3  ;  lieioes  of  ancient  Spain, 
their  long  resistiincc  to  Rome,  iii.  678-9  ; 
their  final  subjngation,  iv.  204. 

Celtica,  extensive  territory,  iii.  234. 

Cenomaui,  early  Gallic  invaders  of  Etruria, 
i.  113;  hostile  to  the  Roii,  594;  their  al- 
liance with  Rome,  595;  afTord  shelter  to  the 
Roman  army,  599 ;  incited  to  revolt  by 
lluuiilcar,  ii.  134. 

Ceusium,  besieged  by  the  Seiioiies,  i.  362- 
361, 

Censoriuus,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  defeated 
by  the  Samnites,  i.  439.  (.Son  of  C.  M.nr- 
cius  Rutilns,  he  was  twice  elected  censor, 
—  whence  his  nnnie.) 

Ceusorinus,  L.  Marcius,  consul  in  comiiiand 
in  Africa  in  the  I'hird  Punic  War.  202: 
work  by  Clitomachus  dedicated  to  him. 
2'^0-9(), 

Censorinus,  C.  Marcius,  general  in  thr 
Marian  ariiiv,  advances  on  Rome,  iii.  13;  1"= 
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defeated  at  the  Colliiie  Gate,  taken  prisoner, 

ami  |mt  to  death,  15. 
Ceusoriuus,   L.    Marcius,    seeks    to    defend 

Caesar  when  the  latter  is  assassinated,  iii. 

5  t'). 
Censorinus,   Latin  anthor,  vii.  IGl  note,  217 

Censorship,  a  repuljliean  magistracy  created 
on  the  liismemhennent  of  tlie  consuhir  au- 
thurity,  i.  315  ;  its  powers,  345-G  and  iiole ; 
originally  a  patrieian  office,  it  is  divided 
be;  ween  the  two  orders,  391  ;  a  moral  power, 
also  an  active  magistracy,  506-8  ;  decline  in 
their  authority,  ii.  285-0  ;  abolished  by  Sylla, 
iii.  37-8  and  iiole ;  re-established,  38  ;  office 
abolished  by  Augnstns,  iv.  83  ;  restored  un- 
der Vespasian,  v.  110 ;  title  of  perpetual 
censor  assumed  by  Domitian,  180-3  ;  office 
re-established  under  Dccius,  vii.  222. 

Census,  the  Servian,  I.  242  and  nole,  243  and 
mten,  244-5  ;  of  264  B.  c,  480  and  note  ; 
of  159  B.  c,  and  of  131,  ii.  346,  462 ;  of 
125  B.  c,  462  ;  of  70  b.  c,  533  nok  ;  of  86 
B.  c,  606  Iiole ;  quinquennial  ordered  by 
Caesar,  iii.  527 ;  under  Augustus,  iv.  158  ; 
of  28  B.  c,  8  B.  c,  and  13  a.  d.,  370  note  ; 
under  Claudius,  534.     See  also  Taxes. 

Centenarii,  officers  of  the  palatine  militia  re- 
eriviug  100,000  sesterces,  viii.  16. 

Centumviri,  a  very  ancicut  Roman  court  hav- 
nig  cogniziince  of  civil  suits,  i.  242  and 
note  ;  iv.  102  and  nole. 

Centuriata.     See  Comitia. 

Centuries  {i-i^iitiirinr),  a  division  of  the  Ro- 
man peojjlc  according  to  property,  i.  241-3 
and  iiotex  ;  conceived  as  an  army,  246-7. 

Centurions,  sixty  to  a  legion,  i.  514  and  note  ; 
carry  a  vine-stock,  514  note ;  senatus-con- 
sultum  as  to  enrolment,  ii.  157 ;  hold  rank 
among  themselves,  157  note;  in  the  Au- 
toninc  period,  vi.  237,  211. 

Centuripa  (Centorbi),  a  .Sicilian  city,  left  free 
Ijy  Rome  after  the  l''irst  Punic  War,  i.  585  ; 
tyranny  of  Verres,  ii.  641 ;  re-established 
by  .\ugiistiis,  iv.  206. 

Cephallenia  (Samos),  Greek  island,  taken 
jiusscssion  of  by  the  Romans,  ii.  118  ;  re- 
ceives a  Roman  garrison,  129 ;  given  by 
Ifadrian  to  the  Atlienians,  v.  357  note. 

Cerealis,  Anicius,  consul-elect,  proposes  build- 
ing a  leiiiplc  to  the  god  Nero,  v.  25-6  ; 
put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  27. 

Ceres,  one  of  the  Twelve  Great  Gods  of  the 


Capitol,  an  Etruscan  divinity  identified  with 
Pales,  23()  ;  her  temple  on  the  Avenliue 
in  charge  of  the  aediles,  288  ;  temple  vowed 
to  her  in  tiic  Volsciau  War,  309  ;  class  of 
ofl'enders  devoted  to  her,  333  ;  scnatus-eon- 
sulta  kept  in  her  temple,  342 ;  especially 
worshipped  in  Sicily,  ii.  640 ;  her  statue  at 
Enna  carried  off  by  Verres,  644 ;  her  virgin 
jiricstcss,  vi.  316. 

Cerialis,  Petilius,  one  of  Vespasian's  generals, 
repulsed  near  Rome,  v.  92 ;  sent  against 
Civilis,  103  ;  his  successes,  104-5,  lOS  ;  is 
asked  by  Domitian  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand to  him,  138  ;  consular  legate  in  Brit- 
ain, 146,  148  ;  his  successes,  191. 

Cestius.  pyramid  of,  iii.  652,  653  and  note. 

Cethegus,  M.  Cornelius,  orders  draining  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  i.  649. 

Cethegus,  C.  Cornelius  (1st),  his  victory  over 
the  Insnbri,  ii.  2S1. 

Cethegus,  P.  Cornelius,  a  partisan  of  Marius,. 
joins  Sylla,  iii.  5. 

Cethegus,  C.  Cornelius  (2cl),  a  disorderly 
young  noble,  iii.  68;  partisan  of  Catiline, 
179,  180;  put  to  death,  184. 

Ceylon,  its  commerce  with  Tyre,  i.  531. 

Chaerea,  praetorian  tribune,  assassinates  Ca- 
ligula, iv.  514;  decree  of  the  Senate  in  his 
honor,  515;  desires  t!ie  restoration  of  the 
Republic,  515-16  ;  gallantry  and  death, 
517-18 ;  greatly  honored  by  the  citizens, 
519. 

Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  besieged  by 
Mithridates,  iii.  325;  taken  by  the  Goths,, 
vii.  242. 

Chalcis.     See  Uuboea. 

Chaldaeans.     See  Astrology. 

Charicles,  physician  of  Tiberius,  iv.  491-2. 

Charistia,  a  festival,  i.  212. 

Charon,  i;truscan,  i.  129,  130  note. 

Charops,  an  Epirote  chief,  aids  the  Romans  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  JFacedon,  ii.  100; 
in  the  pay  of  Rome,  108  note. 

Chastity,  temples  of,  i.  396. 

Chnodomar,  chief  of  the  Alemainii,  defeats. 
I)ic(^]itius,  viii.  73;  made  captive  by  Julian 
ami  sent  to  Koine.  97. 

Cboragic  Monument,  the.  i   .'jO. 

Chosroes.  See  Armenia  and  Parthia, 
kings  of. 

Chrestus,  praetorian  prefect,  vii.  130. 

Christ,   Jesus,    his   coming   expected    by   the 

Eastern  nations,   iv.    12;   dale  of  his  birth 

259    and    note;     of    his    death,    493-4    and 
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nott^ ;  Lis  trial,  V.  42;  conception  of  the  Mes- 
siah, vii.  1-3, 10  uute;  a  representation  of  him 
in  the  larariura  of  Alexander  Severus,  127; 
proposed  temple  to  him,  1415 ;  no  represen- 
tation of  him  in  tlie  cliurches  as  late  as  the 
fourth  eeiitiiry,  '2\.'i. 

Christianity  and  Christians:  at  Kome  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  v.  3-8  and  notes  ;  a  cause 
of  disorder,  9-10  ;  its  progress  in  the  first 
century,  212  note;  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan 
on  the  subject,  2S5-S;  Trajan's  reply, 
2S8-9  ;  he  makes  Cliristianity  a  crime,  291 ; 
vii.  58  ;  its  growing  importance  under  Ha- 
drian; regarded  as  a  kind  of  philosophy,  v. 
409 ;  treated  with  leniency  in  this  reign, 
410-12  and  notes;  and  in  tlie  reign  of  Au- 
toiiinus  Pius,  445-0;  begins  to  assert  itself, 
44I')-S  ;  and  to  propliecy  tlie  destruction  of 
lionie,  451;  attitude  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
towards  it,  495,  497,  504,  505,  511;  vii. 
58;  indulgence  of  Comniodus,  vi.  4(52  and 
note;  its  great  importance  in  tlie  time  of 
Severus,  vii.  1;  takes  a  strong  hold  upon 
men's  souls,  208  proposes  a  heavenly  coun- 
try in  place  of  the  eartlily,  45-56  and  notes ; 
its  wide  dissemination,  58  ;  strengthened  as 
a  result  of  persecution,  67-8;  introduced  a  | 
new  spirit,  hostile  to  the  state  and  social 
duties,  70 ;  makes  its  way  in  the  Persian 
provinces,  134 ;  favored  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus, 142-3 ;  promises  eternal  blessedness, 
226.     See  also  Persecutions. 

Chronology,  Rouan,  why  obscure,  i.  143  note. 

Chrysanthus,  a  character  of  the  Safyricon,  vi. 

:;()(i-7. 

Chrysippus,  Stoic  philosopher,  iiis  theory  of 
jurisprudence,  ii.  330. 

Chrysogonus,  freedman,  favorite  of  Sylla,  iii. 
23 ;  his  conduct  in  the  atfair  of  Roscius  of 
Ameria,  23,  2  t. 

Chrysostom,  Saint  John,  on  the  Scriptures, 
vii.  35 ;  Ins  anxiety  on  finding  a  book  on 
magic,  viii.  250. 

Church,  the  Christian,  its  early  simplicity,  v. 
409;  the  third  century  ils  heroic  age,  vi. 
578;  the  great  work  of  this  century,  vii.  9, 
10;  canon  of  Scripture  determined,  10-13 
and  »o/c.«;  the  Saeraments,  13-17  and  wote-; 
question  of  celibacy,  17,  18  and  note ;  wor- 
sliij)  of  the  Virgin  ;  intercession  of  saints, 
19;  doctrine  of  purgatory,  19  note;  inde- 
pendence of  th('  separate  churches,  20 ;  hier- 
archy established,  21-28  and  noti'.i ;  instilu- 
tion  of  councils,   28  ;  primacy,   29-34  and 


notes,  529  note,  538  note ;  development  of 
heresies,  viii.  35-44  ;  Montanist  heresy,  51 ; 
progress  of  Arianism  in  the  East,  408 ; 
receives  the  right  of  eiifnuiehising  slaves, 
507;  basilicas  and  ritual,  521-7  and  wu/ct  ; 
heresy  of  the  Donatists.  528-32  and  notes ; 
of  the  Meletians,  534,  551  ;  Arianism,  534- 
44,  549  and  notes ;  adoption  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  545  and  note,  546;  Nicene  canons, 
547-9  and  notes ;  Arianism  under  Constan- 
tius,  viii.  133-77 ;  the  great  bisliops  and 
monks  of  the  fourth  century,  177-99;  priv- 
ileges restored  by  Jovian,  228;  Valentinian 
I.  refuses  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes, 234;  Valeiis  declares  himself  Arian, 
250-7;  Gratian  favors  the  orthodox,  275- 
6;  Prisciallianists  put  to  death  by  Graliau, 
307  and  note ;  clerical  interference  in  public 
matters,  313-14;  exeommuniealion  of  Tiieo- 
dosius,  317-18;  complete  triumph  over  pa- 
ganism in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  321.  See 
also  Christianity,  Councils,  and  Perse- 
cutions. 

Chytras,  .Mcxandrian  philosopher,  accused  of 
consulting  diviners,  cxiilains  himself,  viii. 
137. 

Cibalae,  city  in  Pannonia,  battle  between  Cou- 
stantiiie  and  Lieinius,  vii.  404 ;  military 
position  of  Constantius,  viii.  71. 

Cibyra,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  its  chased  iron, 
iv.  224. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  his  disbelief  in  a  future 
life,  ii.  325  ;  his  great  definitions  of  moral 
law,  330-1 ;  arrogance  towards  the  provin- 
cials, 381  ;  his  first  military  service,  599  ;  his 
desciiplion  of  a  good  governor,  ()37  ;  on  the 
exactions  of  tlie  provincial  governors,  048- 
9;  on  the  extortions  of  the  publicans,  650- 
1 ;  his  severity  against  the  crimes  of  the 
proconsuls,  656  ;  his  place  in  history,  iii.  21 ; 
birth,  and  early  career,  22  and  notes ;  char- 
acteristics, 22,  23  ;  his  defence  of  Rosoiiis, 
23-5 ;  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  tlie 
time  of  Sylla's  death,  5S;  his  timidity;  bis 
oratory;  quaestor;  aedilc ;  undertakes  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians  against  Verres,  ]05 
and  notes ;  extract  from  the  Verrine Orations, 
106-7;  his  brilliant  success;  defence  of 
Fonteius,  108;  guest  of  Lucullns,  138; 
supports  Poinpey,  155;  consul,  109;  well  . 
received  on  all  sides,  170;  his  attack  upon  , 
the  Agrarian  Law  of  Rullus,  172;  defends 
the  equestrian  order;  increases  penalties 
against  bribery;  hostility   to  Catiline,  171'; 
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•vigilant  at  Rome,  174  ;  becomes  informed  as 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  175;  his  reso- 
lute and  cautious  conduct,  176-7  ;  iiis  First 
•Oration  against  Catiline,  177  ;  his  Second 
■Oration,  17S-9 ;  seizes  the  conspirators,  ISO ; 
obtains  their  coudenuialion,  IS  1-4;  over- 
estimates the  importance  of  the  Catilinian 
■couspiracv,  1S6-7  ;  seeks  to  propitiate  liis 
enemies,  18S ;  conduct  iu  the  afl'air  of 
Clodius,  195 ;  ceases  to  be  tiie  favorite 
leader  of  the  nobles,  201 ;  his  anxiety  and 
■distrust,  201-2 ;  Caesar  asics  his  advice,  204 ; 
his  friendsliip  witli  Pompey,  202,  210;  his 
undignified  attitude,  210;  still  dangerous 
to  the  popular  party,  216;  refuses  Caesar's 
overtures,  217;  is  exiled  from  Rome,  219- 
20 ;  considers  the  Gauls  the  greatest  danger 
of  Rome,  27S ;  his  praise  of  Caesar,  300  ; 
his  return  desired  by  Pompey,  361 ;  and  by 
Caesar,  362;  returns  to  Rome,  363;  his 
discouragement,  363-3 ;  his  wealth,  364 
note ;  brcomes  the  agent  of  Caesar,  and 
Pompcy's  lieutenant,  365;  quarrel  with 
Clodius;  is  censured  by  Cato,  367  ;  hostility 
towards  Cato,  36S ;  becomes  a  partisan  of 
Caesar,  373  ;  receives  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
335;  returning,  solicits  a  triumph;  is  flat- 
tered by  Caesar,  407;  is  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Campania, 
417  ;  his  criticism  of  Pompey,  427 ;  thinks 
Caesar's  death  would  be  useful  to  the  state, 
431,  541;  admiration  of  Caesar,  432;  joins 
Pompey,  439  and  note;  criticism  of  the 
Pornpeian  party,  45 1  note ;  displeased  with 
Pompey,  remains  at  Dyrrachium,  455  ;  alter 
Pliarsalia  is  offered  the  chief  command  by 
Cato;  refuses  it  and  returns  to  Brundusium, 
4S6;  indignant  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Pom- 
peians,  4S9 ;  composes  a  eulogy  on  Cato, 
502 ;  obtains  from  Caesar  the  recall  of 
Ligurius,  511;  courts  Cleopatra  and  is 
offended  by  h(;r,  520  and  note;  apprehends 
tyranny  from  Caesar,  521  ;  entertains  Caesar 
at  dinner,  524  and  note;  created  patrician 
by  Caesar,  525  ;  congratulates  Caesar  on  his 
■victories,  531-2;  his  writings;  his  daughter's 
death,  537 ;  criticism  of  Antony,  53':i ;  not 
in  the  plot  against  Caesar,  541  ;  criticism 
of  the  conspirators,  553 ;  sympathy  with 
them  and  advice  to  them,  554  and  note; 
speaks  of  peace  and  union,  556;  subsequent 
discouragement,  562  ;  advises  Brutus  ; 
escapes  to  Putcoli ;  returns  to  Rome ;  quar- 
rel witii  Antony  ;  First  Piiilippic,   569-70  ; 


Second  Philippic;  receives  overtures  from 
Octavins,  570;  mistaken  eslinmtj  ul'  Octa- 
vius,  572 ;  measures  proposed  a.i,'aiiist  Antony 
and  favorable  to  Lepidusaud  Octavius,  573; 
Twellih  Piiilippic,  574;  brilliant  activity, 
575-9  ;  causes  an  oration  to  be  decreed  to 
Octavius,  5Sl;  escapes  from  Rome,  5S2 ; 
las  death  ordered  by  the  triumvirs,  5S5 ; 
abandoned  by  Octavius,  5S9 ;  flight  from 
Tusculura,  589-90 ;  his  assassinalum,  590 ; 
praised  by  Octavius,  593 ;  us  a  philosopher 
and  statesuKiii,  593-4  ;  as  a  moralist,  595  ; 
his  murder  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  Augustus, 
596;  his  savings  when  governor  of  Cilicia,  vi. 
222 ;  valuation  of  his  villas,  2S0. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  sou  of  the  orator,  made 
augur  and  consul;  his  dissipation,  iv.  57. 

Cicero,  Q.  Tullius,  i;overuor  of  Asia,  ii.  637 ; 
Caesar's  lieuteuaut  iu  Gaul,  iii.  320,  323-4; 
wounded  iu  a  riot,  362  ;  his  death,  589. 

Cilicia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  given  by 
Rome  to  Cappadocia,  ii.  122 ;  subject  to  the 
Cappadocian  kings,  665  ;  a  lair  of  pirates, 
665;  iii.  11;  a  nuhtary  post  established  in 
the  country  by  the  Romans,  113;  Servilius, 
proconsul,  sent  to  subdue  it,  114;  is  subju- 
gated by  Pompey,  136  ;  and  organized  as  a 
province,  150;  Cyprus  annexed  to  it,  36S; 
Cicero  is  governor  of  the  province,  335, 
407 ;  its  people  have  no  history,  707  ;  a  few 
Roman  colonists  established  there,  708-9. 

Cilo  Septimianus,  L.  Fabius,  saved  by  Cara- 
Caila,  vii.  78. 

Cimber,  L.  Tillius,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins, 
iii.  541.  5  1-5- 

Cimbri  and  Teutones,  their  advance  towards 
the  Alps,  ii.  526;  their  savage  character, 
527 ;  alliance  with  the  Bclgae ;  ciiier  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone ;  are  confronted  by  tiie 
Romans,  528  ;  destroy  a  Roman  army  at 
Orange,  529;  make  their  way  into  Spain, 
530;  return  from  Spain  and  advance  upon 
Italy,  533;  are  defeated  by  Marias  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  and  at  Vercellae,  534-542. 

Ciminian  Forest,  a  hill  in  Southern  Btruria, 
lirsl  crusst'd  by  the  legions  in  391  B.C.,  i. 
360  ;  norlliirn  boundary  of  Roman  territory, 
371  and  note,  424.  438,  439  note;  its  pres- 
ent asprct,  440  vole. 

Cincian  La^r,  ii   S'.U  not''. 

Ciucinnatus,  L.  Quinctius,  consul,  defeats 
the  Acquiaus,  i.  311-13;  sells  iiis  property 
to  pay  his  son's  flue;  again  consul.  321; 
made    dictator,    322;    unsuccessful    caudi- 
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date  for  tlie  office  of  decemvir,  327;  a  sec- 
ond time  dictator,  348-9. 

Cineas,  a  Greek  orator,  friend  and  adviser  of 
I'yrrlius,  i.  405  ;  sent  by  Pyrrlius  to  ne- 
gotiate at  Rome,  467;  liis  admiration  fur 
tlie  Human  Senate,  501. 

Cingetorix,  cliief  of  tlie  Treviri,  friend  of  the 
Uoiiiaus,  lii.  314,  ols.  :\-23,  326. 

Ciuna,  Cuaeus  Cornelius,  conspirator  against 
Caesar,  iv.  47  and  /lo/e. 

Ciona,  C.  Helvius,  poet  and  tribune,  proposal 
regarding  Caesar's  marriage,  iii.  522-3  and 
note ;  murdered  by  tlie  populace  by  mistake, 
559. 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius  (1st),  elected  consul ; 
takes  an  oath  of  tidelity  to  Sylla,  ii.  616-7  ; 
brings  forward  again  the  schemes  of  Sulpi- 
cius,  625 ;  deposed  by  the  Senate,  626  ;  ob- 
tains aid  from  the  Italians;  joins  Marius  ; 
marches  upon  Rome,  627;  attacks  the  Col- 
line  Gate,  628 ;  the  Senate  agrees  lo  restore 
to  him  the  consulate,  629;  turns  against 
Marius,  631 ;  seizes  the  consulship,  631 ; 
his  character,  632 ;  reduces  debts ;  holds 
the  consulship  without  election  for  two 
years,  633;  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  exer- 
cises regal  authority,  634;  disobeys  the  Sen- 
ate's orders,  iii.  2 ;  is  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers,  3. 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius  (2d),  praetor,  with  the 
re])ul)lieaus  alter  Caesar's  death,  iii.  554; 
popular  fury  against  him,  558-9. 

Circe,  early  legend  of,  i.  93,  94. 

Circeii,  promontory  of  (Monte  Circello),  out- 
post of  the  Apennines,  i.  22,  38  ;  haunted  by 
legend,  93-4  ;  taken  by  I  he  Volscians,  308 ; 
Roman  colony  established,  356,  300  ;  revolt, 
371 ;  place  of  banishment  of  Lepidus,  iii.  638. 

CircumceUiones,  a  fanatical  sect,  vii.  556  and 

Circus  Mazimus,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Palatine,  i.  42;  begun  by 
the  elder  Tarqnin,  158  ;  finished  by  Tarqnin 
the  Proud,  250 ;  its  great  size,  252  note  ; 
games  celebrated  on  it,  623  note,  624 ;  its 
Pnlviuar  rebuilt  by  Angnstus,  iv.  298 ; 
greatly  improved  by  Caesar,  345  ;  its  dimen- 
sions, 345  no/e. 

Cirta  (Constaiitine),  fortress-capital  of  Nu- 
niidia,  ii.  500;  surrenders  to  the  Romans 
(108  B.  c),  505  ;  hostilities  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, 511-12,  514;  taken  by  Sittins,  iii. 
492;  council,  vii.  414;  rebudt  and  named 
by  Coustantine,  460. 


Ciscilpine    Gaul   {Gallia  Cisalpina'),  the  Ro- 

iiKin  name  for  Northern  Italy:  early  pop- 
ulation, i.  53-00,  65-75,  112-14;  traversed 
by  the  Via  Aemilia,  495  iiulc,  003  nole ;  its 
extreme  fertility,  593—4;  hoslilities  among 
its  tribes,  594;  Roman  conquest  begun, 
598-601;  the  Senate  confiscates  |)art  of 
the  territory  and  begins  lo  establish  colonies, 
001,  002-3;  the  Via  Flamiiiia  begun,  603; 
traversed  by  Hannibal,  605-9 ;  and  by  Ilas- 
drubal,  ii.  45-8;  its  conquest  completed  by 
Rome,  134-7 ;  organized  as  a  province,  225 ; 
its  inhabitants  receive  citizenship  from  Cae- 
sar, iii.  443,  533;  many  eminent  Latin  au- 
thors natives  of  the  province,  443  note;  pros- 
perity aud  increased  population,  533  note; 
Deeimus  Brutus,  the  last  governor,  put  lo 
death,  583.  (The  country  ceased  to  be  a 
])roviuce  about  42  b.  c,  and  theneeforHard 
the  name  It.;dia  comprehended  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  Alps.) 

Cities,  Free,  ii   211. 

Citizenship,  Roman  {jus  ciri/a/ii),  originally 
bcluugiug  only  to  the  patricians,  i.  104,  196- 
7  and  notes;  by  the  Servian  constitution 
extended  lo  the  plebeians,  197,  241 ;  extended 
to  the  Latins,  481-3  aud  notes;  its  defini- 
tion, 483;  its  extent  in  the  provinces,  ii. 
241-3 ;  given  iu  various  degrees,  24G ;  ob- 
tained by  the  Italians,  604-7  and  notes; 
granted  by  Roman  generals,  iii.  82  note; 
given  to  the  Cisal[)iiic  Gauls,  443;  widely 
given  by  Caesar,  533;  sparingly  bestowed 
by  Augustus,  369-70  and  note ;  given  by 
Claudius  to  the  Aedui  and  others,  535  and 
note;  liberal  policy  of  Antoninus  in  respect 
to  those  receiving  it,  v.  439  ;  legi.slalion  of 
Hadrian  in  respect  to  it,  515-16  ;  given  by 
Caracalla  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  Empire, 
vii.  81-2 ;  given  by  Dioelelian  to  sons  of 
veterans  born  of  foreign  mothers,  82  note. 

Civilis,  Claudius,  arouses  Hie  Batavians  against 
Rome,  V.  89;  origin  and  early  career,  98  ; 
proposes  to  the  Batavi  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  98;  his  successes,  100-2; 
hopes  to  establish  an  independent  empire, 
102;  his  disasters,  103-4;  attempts  lo  gain 
over  Cerealis,  104  ;  his  lessened  ambition, 
104-5;  oblains  his  country's  independence, 
105. 

Civitates  censoriae  and  decumanae,  classes 
of  suliii'ct  cilics,  ii.  246. 

Civitates  foederatae,  i.  485,  486. 

Clarissimus,   title   of  senators,    iv.    114   and 
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note;  vi.  200;  vii.  383;  viii.  22;  extended 
to  tlicir  families,  vi.  200  iiole ;  given  to  the 
ten  coniinaiidcrs  of  tlie  palatine  militia,  16; 
persons  entitled  to  this  rank,  viii.  23 ;  liircc 
grades.  27- 

Clams,  C.  Septicius,  incurs  Hadrian's  dis- 
pliMsuiv.  V.  ii\  iiijfe. 

Classicus,  Julius,  a  Trevir,  seeks  to  found  a 
Gallic  ciiipirc,  v.  101;  but  is  uot  equal  to 
the  situation,  103. 

Clastidium,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  held  by 
Rome,  i.  600,  602. 

Claudia,  wife  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  i.  447. 

Claudia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Censor, 
story  of  her  arrogance,  i.  574. 

Claudia,  fifth  daughter  {Qiiintu')  of  Appius  the 
Ci'iisir,  proves  her  innocence,  i.  639. 

Claudia  Pulchra,  ;ieeused  of  adultery  and  trea- 
son and  condemned ;  indignation  of  Agrip- 
pina,  iv.  467-8. 

Claudian  Laiw,  ii   3.j.),  379  note. 

Claudianus,  Claudius,  last  of  the  classic 
p  ii-ls,  vii.  51S  iiole  ;  viii.  21. 

Claudii,  a  Roman  i/e/tx  of  Sabine  origin,  noted 
for  pride  and  arrogance,  i.  406 ;  iv.  277. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor  (Tiherius  Claudius  Uru- 
sus  Xero  Germanieu>),  grandson  of  Livia, 
son  of  Driisus  and  Autonia,  born  at  Lyons, 
iv.  170  note;  pontitfof the Augustal  cult,  291 ; 
auiiur,  394 ;  his  discourse  at  Lyons,  372  /lote, 
376 ;  vi.  125 ;  goes  to  meet  Agrippina  at 
Brnndusium,  iv.  437 ;  two  years  old  at  the 
death  of  Drusns;  object  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, 458  note;  made  consul  by  Caligula, 
496;  his  terror  on  the  death  of  Caligula; 
offered  the  Empire  by  the  soldiers;  the  Sen- 
ate remonstrates  with  him,  516;  harangues 
the  troops  and  promises  a  donaticum,  517; 
his  confident  action,  517-18  ;  offers  to  make 
Sabinus  his  colleague ;  the  successful  candi- 
date of  a  few  of  the  soldiers  and  the  Roman 
mob,  519;  his  perpetual  terror,  519-20;  not 
even  by  adoption  a  member  of  the  Julian 
family ;  his  descent,  520  note  ;  timid  and  fee- 
ble; of  a  literary  turn,  520-1;  founds  the 
Claudian  college  at  Alexandria,  521  no/f ;  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  freedmcn,  522-3  ;  wis- 
dom of  his  early  measures,  simplicity  of  his 
liabits,  523-4 ;  strictures  upon  his  character, 
520-1,  524,  550;  his  excellent  administra- 
tion, 525  ;  humane  and  sagacious  legisla- 
tion, 526-8  and  notes  ;  great  public  works, 
528-33  and  notfs ;  undignified  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  the  sh.ini-fight  on  Lake  Fucinus, 


533 ;  his  vigilant  and  liberal  administration 
of  the  provinces,  533-7  ;  by  birth  a  Gaul. 
535  ;  proposes  an  expedition  into  Britain, 
537;  goes  over  himself;  obtiiins  the  sur- 
name of  Britannicus,  538  ;  monument  erected 
to  him  by  Cyzicus  as  conqueror  of  Britain, 
540 ;  follows  the  policy  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  in  relation  to  Germany,  540-1 ; 
his  triumphal  coin  with  legend  Je  Germuitis, 
5 13  ;  reduces  Thrace  to  a  province,  544 ; 
dealings  with  the  allied  kings,  541-6;  enu- 
meration of  military  and  political  events  in  his 
reign,  548-9;  creates  new  patricians,  549; 
three  attemjits  upon  his  life,  550  ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  revolution,  550-1 ;  his  wives, 
552;  his  two  children,  Britauiiiens  and  Oc- 
tavia,  554  ;  influence  of  Mcssahua  over  him, 
555,  557,  558  ;  permits  Messalina  to  marry 
Silius,  555  ;  is  urged  to  destroy  her,  556-9; 
indiffeieucc  at  her  death ;  his  fourth  mar- 
riage arranged,  560  ;  marries  Agrippina  and 
becomes  subject  to  her  influence,  561 ; 
adopts  Nero,  5(')2 ;  revived  affection  for  his 
own  son,  564;  his  death  compassed  by 
Agrippina,  564-5 ;  apotheosized,  566 ; 
satire  upon  him  by  Seneca,  566-71 ;  his 
protection  of  the  Jews,  vi.  115 ;  his  admin- 
istr.ilion  of  Thrace,  136. 

Claudius  II.  (M.  Aurelius  Gothicus),  the  Em- 
peror, receives  Goths  into  his  army,  vii.  196 
note;  his  honorable  conduct  as  to  lands 
given  him  by  Gallieuus ;  his  edict  concern- 
ing informers,  206 ;  brought  home  great 
multitudes  of  prisoners,  207;  great  depreci- 
ation of  the  currency  in  his  reign ;  his  An- 
toninianus,  211 ;  distinguished  by  Valerian, 
235  ;  conspires  against  Gallienus,  271,  273 
note  ;  is  proclaimed  by  the  generals  of  the 
army;  held  in  high  esteem  by  all,  273;  his 
honors  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  273-4; 
eagerness  of  GaUieuus  to  propitiate  him, 
274 ;  list  of  gifts  sent  him  by  Gallien\is,  274 
note;  his  donatieu;  the  Senate's  address  to 
him,  275  ;  conduct  in  regard  to  Tetricus, 
275-6  and  note  :  victorious  over  the  Goths, 
276 ;  addresses  the  Senate  on  the  threatened 
invasion ;  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  279  ; 
first  successes;  advance  and  battle  at  Nais- 
sus,  280;  further  victories,  281;  letter  ti> 
the  Senate;  his  death,  282;  a  great  loss  t" 
the  country,  283 ;  the  Kini)eror,  on  Gallic 
legionaries,  viii.  4."). 

Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  Appius (1  si), 
consul  (n.  r.  471),  a  Sabine  (Alta  Clausns). 
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i.  177  note;  hostility  towards  the  plebeians; 
oansps  tlie  appoint niciit  <it'  a  didator,  i.  2S;i. 

Claudius  Sabinus  Regilleusis,  Appius  (2d), 
cunsid,  sharp  contest  witli  I  lie  tribunes, 
200-7 ;  severity  towards  a  Koiiiau  army 
defeated  l)y  tbc  Volsci ;  is  summoned  before 
tlie  comitia  ;  bis  suicide,  2'JS. 

Claudius  Crassus,  Appius,  consul,  decemvir, 
i.  'Ail  ;  obtains  reap|i(>inlnient,  32S ;  bis  at- 
tempt against  Virginia,  329-30;  is  com- 
pelled to  abdicate ;  ])ossiblc  eabunny  of  bis 
political  enrniies,  331 ;  bis  suicide,  342. 

Claudius  Caecus,  Appius,  eonsul,  censor,  i. 
31)3  ;  must  distinguisbeil  man  of  bis  time, 
406-7 ;  cliaracter  of  bis  andjition ;  Ids  aque- 
duct, 407,  409,  626  ;  bis  road,  407,  495  and 
tiote,  620-7;  a  patrician  iu  sentiment,  be 
introduced  important  democratic  measures, 
407-S,  410;  tradition  as  to  iiis  blindness,  407 
note;  consul  in  the  Sanmite  War,  449-50; 
his  answer  to  Pyrrbus,  467. 

Claudius,  Appius  (Caudex),  sent  to  Sicily,  i. 
5.35. 

Claudius  Appius  Pulcher,  P.,  consul,  bis 
impiety  and  defeat  at  Drcpanum,  i.  573 ;  ap- 
points a  freedniau  dictator ;  his  probable 
suicide,  574. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  Appius  (1st),  consul :  bis 
(buiijbtor  marries  I'aeuvius  Calavius,  a  Cap- 
uan.  i.  Ciol ;  at  the  sieirr  of  Capua,  ii.  33-4. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  Appius  (2d),  consul,  his 
victory  over  the  Salassi  and  triumph,  ii.  379, 
520 ;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  tbe  censor- 
sbi|),  427 ;  fatber-in-law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
447  ;  appointed  triumvir  to  divide  tbe  public 
lands,  455,  461. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  Appius  (3d),  interrex, 
ill.  O'J. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  Appius  (4tb),  praetor, 
gi-iirnil  in  the  iSncial  \\'ar,  ii.  626. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  Appius  (5th),  consul, 
governor  of  M.-ici-don,  iii.  454  iioti'. 

Claudius,  or  Clodius, Pulcher.  Appiua  (6tb), 
praetor,  defeated  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  iii. 
03-4. 

Claudius,  or  Clodius,  Pulcher,  Appius  (7tb) , 
praetor,  censor,  friend  of  I'iso,  ii.  652;  bis 
contempt  of  Cicero,  656  note ;  cnd)assy  to 
Tigranes,  iii.  130-1 ;  member  of  tbe  Claud- 
ian  ffens,  his  name  usually  written  Clodius, 
130  note ;  censor,  410  note. 

Claudius,  or  Clodius,  Pulcher,  Appius  (Stb), 
brings  l)ack  to  I'oinpey  the  two  legions  lent 
to  Caesar,  iii.  410.     Sec  also  Clodius. 


Clazomenae,  a  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor 
Iriciidly  to  Rome,  ii.  187 ;  member  of  a 
league,  254  note. 

Cleauder,  a  freedniau,  chamberlain  of  Commo- 
dii>.  oilers  for  sale  all  offices  ;  obtains  tbc 
death  of  Burrus;  popular  rage  excited 
against  biin,  vi.  45S  ;  his  death,  by  order 
of  the  Emperor,  459. 

Cleantbes,  his  H^mn  to  Jupiter,  ii.  273. 

Clemens,  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postiimus,  per- 
t^oiiatcs  his  master  and  conspires  against 
Tiberius  ;  his  death,  iv.  426-7. 

Clemens,  Cassius,  partisan  of  Niger,  vi.  489- 
00. 

Clemens,  T.  Flavins,  victim  of  Domitian's 
cruelty,  v.  211  ;  was  perhaps  a  Christian, 
212  note. 

Clemens,  P.  Pactumeius,  legate  of  Cilicia, 
eonsul,  v.  439. 

Clemens  Romanus,  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
tinans,  vii.  10  note,  20,  30,  38 ;  basilica  of, 
18  note;  knew  only  two  orders  iu  the  Cluircb, 
22 ;  on  interchange  of  counsels  between 
churches,  27  and  note ;  his  jnayer,  48-9,  52; 
still  recognized  Rome  as  bis  country,  49. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Christian  Father, 
vi.  5S4  ;  his  Stromala,  vii.  20  ;  heretical  tcu- 
deiicies,  38  note;  admirer  of  Aristotle,  50 
note;  and  of  tbe  old  philosophy,  51;  on 
marriage,  h\  note  ;  on  martyrdom,  68  notes  ; 
his  martyrdom,  09  and  note. 

Cleomenes,  father  and  son,  Greek  scul))tors, 
to  whom  are  attributed  the  Venus  de'  Medici 
and  "  the  Orator,"  ii.  287  note. 

Cleonymus,  Spartan  pirate,  defeated  by  the 
I'.iiluiins,  i.  445. 

Cleopatra.     See  Egypt,  kings  of. 

Cleopatra,  younger  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  acknowledged  by  her  father,  iii. 
043  :  wife  of  .Tuba,  ii.  650. 

Clepsydra,  i.  020. 

Clergy,  tbc  Christian,  legislation  of  Constau- 
tine  iu  their  regard,  vii.  507-8  and  notes, 
509,  530  and  note. 

Clientship:  the  condition  of  the  plebeian 
members  of  a  Roman  gens  towards  their 
patronus,  i.  192-3 ;  its  extension  under  tbe 
Republic  and  tbe  Empire,  193-4  ;  indirectly 
attacked  by  the  Servian  constitution,  246; 
clients  under  the  Empire,  vi.  87-90 ;  cities 
came  into  clientship  towards  wealthy  patrons, 
91-4;  this  relation  took  the  place  of  modem 
charity,  115.  * 

Clitomachus,  Creek  philosopher,  ii.  289. 
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Cloaca  Maxima,  Etruscan  construction,  i.  82  ; 

built  by  I  lie  ekler  Taiquin,  158  and  noti\ 
159  ;  fiuisbed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  250  ; 
its  luagiiitude,  252;  concentric  arches,  252 
ncie ;  one  of  tlie  few  great  architectural 
works  of  early  Koine,  iv.  3i5. 

Clodia,  first  wife  of  Oetavius  (the  Emperor 
AuLriistus).  iii.  oSl  aud  note. 

Clodius  Pulcher,  P.,  instigates  scditinu  against 
LuciilUis,  id.  13i ;  accuses  Catiline,  1(54; 
com  promises  Caesar's  wife,  19^3  ;  agent 
of  Caesar  ;  seeks  the  tribuiiesliip,  216  ;  i)0|)- 
ularity  as  tribune,  217-18  ;  secures  the  ab- 
sence of  Cato,  220  ;  tyrannical  and  illegal 
acts  of,  360-1,  365-6  ;  aedile,  accuses  Milo, 
366;  hostility  towards  Cicero,  367-8;  and 
Pompey,  368  ;  towards  the  senators,  371 ; 
murdered  by  Milo,  391 ;  re-established  col- 
legia, vi.  95  ;  made  the  distributions  strictly 
gi-aluitous,  210. 

Cloelia,  a  Roman  maiden,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  Porsenna,  her  escape,  i.  177 ;  statue 
erected  in  her  honor,  623. 

Clusium  (C'liiusi),  Etruscan  city,  i.  79;  its 
Etruscan  tombs,  82-4 ;  its  fine  vases,  87 ; 
great  Roman  families  origiuatiiig  thence, 
133  ;  the  Lars  attacks  Rome,  299  ;  besieged 
by  the  Gauls,  362-4. 

Cluviss,  Rufus,  governor  of  Spain  under  Vi- 
ti-llius,  V.  76. 

Clypea,  African  town,  taken  by  the  Romans,  i. 
566;  Carthaginians  attempt  to  recover  it,  568. 

Cnidus,  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  pillaged  by 
|iiniles,  iii.  11 1. 

Codes,  Horatius,  defends  the  Pom  Siihliriu^ 
against  tlie  Sabines,  i.  177  ;  statue  erected  in 
his  honor,  625. 

Codes,  Roman,  vii.  405  aud  note,  406. 

Coele-Syria.     Sic  Syria. 

Coemeterium  Callisti,  the  Catacombs  of  Ca- 
li\tus,  vii.  42  note,  61. 

Coemptio,  an  inferior  form  of  Roman  marriage, 
i.  265  ;  its  importance  increased  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  332;  adopted  by  some  patri- 
cians, 633;  very  general  under  the  Anto- 
nincs,  v.  537. 

Coenae  rectae,  ancient  custom  abolished  by 
l)i  .elctian,  V.  1S3. 

Coeranus,  first  Egyptian  made  senator,  vi. 
5  H  note. 

Cognati,  relatives  of  the  wife  not  recognized 
.IS  legal  lifirs,  i.  332. 

Cohort,  the,  1   ;-)]  \  initn :  vi.  232. 

Cohortales,  ur  Officiates  Cohortalini,  viii.  9. 


Coinage  and  Currency:  Servian  coinage,  i. 
249  and  note;  the  iie.'i  ritrlc  originally  cm- 
jjloyed,  249  note;  ollieial  coinage  of  the 
Senate,  324  and  notes ;  cessation  of  Latiu 
coinage,  482  note;  first  silver  coinage, 
501  note;  value  of  the  denarius,  522  note ; 
Carthiiginian  coinage,  537  ;  depreciation  of 
Uoman  coinage  after  the  Eirst  Punic  War, 
581-2  and  note ;  first  gold  coinage,  630  and 
niite,  631-2;  depreciation  during  the  Second 
I'unic  ^Var,  ii.  16  ;  value  of  a  talent,  105 
note;  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  129 
iiule ;  \\.  H)!  note  ;  debased  by  Drusus,  ii. 
563  note ;  extreme  depreciation  remedied  in 
84  B.C.,  634  and  note;  Sylla's  law  against 
counterfeiters,  iii.  41,  53  ;  bis  dcpreciatiou 
of  the  currency,  53  and  note,  iv.  60  ;  Gallic 
coinage,  iii.  275 ;  Roman  and  Gallic  coins 
found  at  Alesia,  iii.  341  note ;  Caesar's 
effigy  the  first  ever  stamped  on  coins  of 
Rome,  522;  the  aureus  of  Caesar,  533 
note,  534 ;  iv.  160-1 ;  theories  as  to  value 
of  currency,  160  note  ;  right  of  coining  gold 
and  silver  limited  to  the  imperial  mints,  160- 
1  ;  only  bronze  coined  by  the  Senate  ;  nui- 
nicipal  coinages  generally  siiiipressed,  161 
and«o/tf;  vi.  199  aud  «o/<? ;  base  coin  minted 
under  Augustus  for  the  Indian  trade,  iv. 
226  ;  depreciation  of  the  aureus  under  Nero, 
V.  15  and  note ;  reissue  of  coins  made  by 
Trajan,  231  note;  base  coins  demonetized 
under  the  Antouines,  vi.  69  note ;  coinage 
restored  to  the  standard,  169  ;  gold  the  sole 
standard  in  the  time  of  Severus ;  value  of 
the  aureus  of  Anguslus  and  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  169  note;  imperial,  of  Emesa,  547 
note;  great  monetary  changes  under  Cara- 
calla,  vii.  81  and  note ;  coinage  of  the'  Par- 
thi.an  emperors,  140  note ;  great  depreciation 
of  Roman  coinage  in  the  second  half  of  the 
third  century,  209-12  and  notes,  401  ;  coiiuige 
of  Postumns,260  note;  coinage  of  Uiocletian, 
403-4 ;  the  value  of  the  argenteus,  aureus, fol- 
lis,  milliarius,  solidus,  scstertium  ;  the  solidus 
takes  the  place  of  the  aureus,  403  and  notes. 

Colchis,  country  adjacent  to  the  Caucasus :  re- 
lations of  Mithridates,  ii,  661 ;  iii.  120,  121; 
advance  of  Lucidlns  towards,  128;  its  inhab- 
itants a  supposed  colony  of  Scsostris,  their 
character  and  that  of  the  country,  iv.  25. 

CoUatinus,  Ii.  Tarquiuius,  the  husband  of 
Luerclia,  i.  172  ;  swears  to  avenge  his  wife's 
death,  173;  elioseu  consul,  174 ;  cxih'd  to 
Lavinium,  175, 
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Colleges,  Sacerdotal,  i.  222-32;  their  meni- 
bcrsliip  increased  by  Caesar,  iii.  525. 

CoUine  Gate  {Porta  Colliiia),  on  the  iiortli  of 
KoiiK',  rc:ichocl  l)y  the  I'raeuestiues,  i.  372 ;  by 
tlu;  Gaiils,  37i;  the  battle  of  the,  iii.  U,  15. 

CoUuthus,  Alexaiidriau  heretic,  vii.  534. 

Coloni,  under  tlie  llepublie,  i.  2S9 ;  under  the 
Empire,  a  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  vi. 
13-13 ;  free  peasants,  289 ;  recruited  from 
the  potty  proprietors,  vii.  207  ;  under  Con- 
stantino, viii.  37-l'0. 

Colonia  Agrippiua  (f'ologne),  its  altar  to 
Rome,  iv.  2li5-lj ;  birthplace  of  the  Empress 
Agrippiua  and  named  for  her,  5i3  ;  Trajan 
there  aceci)ts  the  Empire,  v.  225  ;  Sylvanus 
proclaimed  there,  viii.  SI  ;  sacked  by  the 
Germans,  91;  its  walls  rebuilt  by  Julian, 
93. 

Colonies,  established  by  Rome  tliroiighout 
Italy,  details  concerning  them,  i.  488-94; 
after  the  Punic  Wars,  ii.  72  note;  esfciblishcd 
in  the  provinces,  their  rights,  242  and  iiofe ; 
great,  multitude  in  the  lirst  century  b.  c, 
iv.  35-7;  tlie  Roman  state  in  miniature,  vi. 
25-6. 

Colosseum.     Soo  Amphitheatres. 

Colophon,  Greek  city  of  xVsia  iliuor,  ally  of 
iho  Romans,  rewarded  by  them,  ii.  127; 
abandons  Mitliridates,  087  >/o/e ;  iii.  123; 
plundered  by  pirates.  111. 

Colossal  statues:  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  i. 
453,  025  ;  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  ii.  265 ; 
of  Nero  in  his  Golden  House,  v.  13  and 
note ;  vi.  403  note;  of  Mercury  on  Fuy-lo- 
Dome,  v.  13  note. 

Columella,  L.  Junius  Moderatus,  writer 
upon  agrieullure,  iv.  333;  vi.  34U ;  a  tjj)an- 
iard,  iv.  603. 

Column,  rostral,  of  Duillius,  i.  563  ;  of  Tra- 
j.-iu,  V.  246-50  ;  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  478. 

Comana,  in  C'app:uloeia,  jiillaged  by  Milhri- 
datos  ;  its  famous  temple  of  Enyo,  iii.  120; 
made  a  colony  by  Caracalla,  151  note. 

Comes,  friend  or  companion  of  the  Emperor, 
title  originating  in  Hadrian's  reign;  hence, 
Couul,  V.  311  ;  under  Dioelolian.  viii.  24. 

Comes  domesticorum,  lirst  use  of  the  title, 

vii.  2;u. 

Comes  rerum  privatarum,  \iii.  4. 

Comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  viii.  4. 

Cominius,  plebeian,  his  gallantry  while  Rome 
was  hold  by  the  Gauls,  i.  306. 

Cominius,  P.  ami  L.,  l)rotliers,  accuse  Corne- 
lius, iii.  154. 


Comitatenses,  the  army  of  the  line,  viii.  10, 
42. 

Comitia,  legal  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people; 
of  four  kinds :  the  Ciintita,  Ceiitiinuta,  Tri- 
biila  (see  these  throe  words),  and  the  Culata, 
called  together  by  the  jiontiffs,  to  receive 
commuuieations  whieb  they  had  to  make  to 
the  people. 

Comitia  Centuriata,  as,seml)ly  of  the  Roman 
people,  voting  in  centuries  {m/t/tn'm-),  cs- 
tablishcd  by  Servius  Tullius,  held  in  the 
Cam])us  JIartius,  i.  244;  re-cstal)lishod,  273; 
patrician  influence  luedominant,  274;  only 
held  on  dies  fasti,  274  note;  its  extensive 
powers,  275;  the  salvation  of  Rome,  279; 
receives  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction 
from  I  he  Twelve  Tables ;  maximum  comitia- 
turn,  337 ;  l)owcrs  of  this  assembly  in  449 
B.C.,  341  note ;  elect  the  consuls  and  pmetoi-s, 
386;  vote  without  discussion,  391;  demo- 
cratic change  in  its  organization;  seems  to 
have  become  mixed  with  the  Tribula,  041-2 
SM^note;  conduct  in  the  Second  I'nnieWar, 
ii.  17;  the  rich  hold  a  very  great  majority, 
340;  change  as  (o  voting  introduced  by 
Caius  Gracchus,  473-4 ;  under  tlie  early 
Empire  still  existing,  but  merely  nominal, 
iv.  408. 

Comitia  Curiatia,  or  Curiae,  primitive  assem- 
bly of  the  patricians  at  the  Coniitium:  ex- 
tent of  its  powers,  i.  194;  convoked  by  the 
king,  195  ;  has  a  right  to  refuse  the  imperium 
to  a  magistrate  elected  by  the  Cenluriata; 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  city,  275  ;  right 
of  refusing  the  impcrium  abolished,  393  ;  this 
assembly  falls  into  disuse,  and  lias  a  formal 
representation  by  thirty  lictors  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  civil  and  religious  formal- 
it  ics,  393-4. 

Comitia  Tributa,  or  Consilium  Plebis,  (}rig- 
inally  a  plebeian  asseuddy  of  the  lliirly  tribes, 
formed  by  Servius  Tullius,  usually  held 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  but  sometimes  in 
the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  or  the  Flamiuian 
Circus,  i.  241 ;  might  be  convoked  on  mar- 
ket-days, 261  note ;  its  increased  import- 
ance and  independence,  2S6,  2S8,  294 ; 
elects  the  tribunes,  295 ;  obtains  the  right 
to  nuike  laws  and  to  elect  the  aediles,  296 ; 
when  and  how  assembled,  296  note;  oiice 
presided  over  by  the  pontifex  maxinius ;  its 
decrees  { plflti.iritu')  h;ive  the  force  of  law, 
341  ;  question  of  the  admission  of  patricians; 
powers  of  this  assembly,  449  ii.c,  341  note; 
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votes  oil  the  Liciniaa  propositions,  3S4 ; 
seems  to  liave  become  mixed  with  the  cen- 
turiala,  6i2  note ;  obtain  the  right  to  eleet 
tlie  pontilTs.  ii.  549. 
-Comitium,  iiow  marked  out,  i.  181  iio/e ;  i)art 
of  the  Forum  where  the  Comitia  Curiata 
were  held,  lOi  nole ;  statue  erected  there, 
327  note. 
Commagene,  a  petty  Syrian  kingdom  under 
Seltucid  kings,  allies  of  Rome,  iii.  113,  151  ; 
Augustus  puts  a  king  to  death,  iv.  2,  208  ; 
in  great  disorder,  429 ;  is  declared  a  province, 
432;  re-estahlishcd  as  a  kingdom,  with  in- 
creased territoiy,  511-12;  receives  from  the 
Romans  some  Armenian  territory,  006 ; 
again  rcdnci-d  to  a  province,  v.  156. 
Commagene,  kings  of: — ■ 

Antiochus  I.,  permitted  by  the  Romans 
to  assume  the  title,  iii.  143;  furnishes  troops 
to  Pompey,  446 ;  attacked  by  Ventidius, 
642 

Mithridates  I.,  ally  of  Antony,  iii.  600. 

Antiochus  II.,  put  to  death  by  Augus- 
tus, iv.  2,  :.'0S. 

Mithridates  II.,  established  on  tlic 
thioni-  l)y  .Vugustus,  iv.  208. 

Antiochus  III.,  on  his  death  the  king- 
dom rrduccd  In  ;i  pmvincp,  iv.  \^i. 

Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  estab- 
lished by  Caligula,  iv.  511-12;  deposed  by 
CaUgula,  512  ;  restored  by  Claudius,  544 ; 
sends  troops  to  Titus  for  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, V.  127;  incurs  the  distrust  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  is  deposed;  his  sou  becomes  a 
Roman  consul  and  Arval  Brother,  156. 
Commerce :  of  the  Ligurians,  i.  54;  of  the 
Etruscans,  75-8  ;  of  Sybaris,  110  ;  spe- 
cially under  patronage  of  Mercury,  197  and 
nole  ;  of  the  Romans  under  the  Kings,  299 
and  note ;  of  the  Phoeuieians,  52S-M  ;  of 
Carthage,  531-2,  536-7;  of  the  merchant 
cities  of  Italy  after  the  First  Punic  War, 
593  and  note;  of  Saguntum,  654;  Italian, 
its  importance,  ii.  72  nole ;  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  86,  206;  of  Baetiea,  132,  217 
nole;  of  Rhodes,  ISS;  of  Alexandria,  206; 
of  Marseilles,  20S,  224 ;  iv.  200 ;  forbidden 
to  senators,  ii.  355 ;  of  the  Gauls,  iii.  275-6 ; 
two  routes  followed  by  Eastern  commerce, 
703;  of  Upper  Cappadoeia,  iv.  6;  Asia  with 
Europe,  24;  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  213-33;  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonincs,  vi.  169-76;  decline  in  the  third 
century,  vii.  210-11. 


Commius,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  iii.  356. 

Commodianus, '  earliest  Christian  poet,  vii. 
10 1- ;  depicts  the  advance  of  the  Goths,  217- 
IS  and  >i(i/i'. 

Commodus  (L.  Aurelius),  the  Emperor,  nine- 
teen years  old  at  his  father's  death,  v.  491; 
his  demeanor  at  the  games,  vi.  202 ;  wor- 
shipper of  Isis,  390  note,  528 ;  fii-st  "  porpliy- 
rogcnitus;  "  early  depravity,  442-3;  date  of 
bill li  and  of  accession  ;  another  view  of  his 
character,  412  note.t ;  early  lumors;  accused 
of  parricide,  443;  assumes  the  title  of  Pius, 
443  note ;  treaties  concluded  by  him  with 
the  Barbarians,  444;  concessions  made  them, 
414-5  ;  triumphal  entry  into  Rome;  general 
demoralization  in  his  reign,  116  ;  estimate  of 
his  conduct  as  a  ruler,  447-9  ;  appears  in 
the  arena  as  a  gladiator,  449-50 ;  receives 
general  applause,  450-1 ;  desires  to  resem- 
ble Hercules  ;  instances  of  his  savage  com- 
bats, 451-2;  favorite  of  the  Roman  crowd, 
452;  attempts  made  upon  his  lil'e;  his  fre- 
quent viudictiveness,  452-60  ;  great  as- 
cendency obtained  over  him  by  Mareia,  his 
mistress,  460 ;  he  proposes  to  kill  her,  461 ; 
she  causes  his  death,  461-2 ;  the  one  good 
point  of  his  reign,  the  indulgence  shown  to 
the  Christians,  462  ;  liis  indulgcnec  towards 
the  praetorians,  403  ;  is  said  to  have  offered 
Alhiuns  the  rank  of  Caesar,  493  nole. 

Commodus,  L.  Ceionius,  adopted  by  Anto- 
ninus, V.  424. 

Compitalia,  festivals  of  the  city  plcbs,  i.  211. 

Comum  (Couio),  city  of  Northern  Italy,  birth- 
place of  tlie  Plinys,  i.  133  ;  Caesar's  colony  ; 
rights  of  the  city ;  its  decemvir  scourged, 
iii.  402  and  note ;  liberality  of  Pliny  to- 
wards it.  vi,  S3;  revenue  obtained  for  it,  93. 

Conciliabula,  i.  196,  497  and  note. 

Conciones,  assemblies  for  dclibcralion,  i.  391- 
2  and  note,  505  nole,  506  ;  theatre  of  popu- 
lar oratory,  ii.  339. 

Concord,  temples  of,  one  built  by  Camillus,  i. 
384;  supposed  site;  ruins  at  tlie  present 
time,  384  nole ;  built  by  Flavins,  384  note, 
409-10  ;  one  erected  by  the  Senate  on  the 
Capitol,  682  ;  meeting-place  of  the  Senate, 
iii.  181. 

Concordia,  local  divinity  of  the  early  Italians. 
i.  12.-). 

Condianus,  Sextus  Quintiliua,  and  Sez- 
tus  Quiutilius  Mazimus,  two  brothers 
put  to  death  by  Cuininoilus ;  appearance  of 
a  pretended  heir  to  their  wealth,  vi.  456. 
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Confarreatio,  tlie  liigliest  form  of  Roman  mar- 
riaiT"'.  i.  "205  ;  v.  537-8. 

Confiscations,  followed  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  ill.  SJO  seq.  ;  legally  followed  seutence 
of  exile,  iv.  406  no/e,  4-G3  and  nole ;  made 
by  Caligula,  508  ;  numerous  iu  the  reign  of 
Sepliniius  Severus,  vi.  537  note. 

Cougiaria,  general  term  for  imperial  gifts, 
ciilicr  to  the  people  or  to  individuals,  iv. 
29r)-7 ;  vi.  90. 

Consentia,  citj  of  Southern  Italy,  faithful  to 
tlie  Romans,  i.  649  no/e;  besieged  and 
taken  by  Hannibal,  ii.  5  nole. 

Consistorium  principis,  under  Diocletian, 
and  hi-;  siifecssois,  viii.  3. 

Consilium  plebis.     Sec  Comltia  Tributa. 

Constans  I.  (Flavins  Julius),  tlie  iiuipcior, 
son  of  Cc)nst.anline  and  Eaust.;!,  vii.  465; 
Caesar;  countries  assigned  him  by  Constaii- 
tine,  575  ;  age  at  his  father's  death,  viii.  59  ; 
probable  share  in  the  Flavian  massacre,  61  ; 
proelaiiiied  Augustus,  62  and  Koie;  receives 
lUyricum  ;  partisan  of  Athauasiiis,  63 ;  de- 
feats Constanline  II.,  64;  inast.er  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Roman  world,  07;  conjectural 
estimate  of  his  character,  67-8;  overthrown 
by  Marcellinus  and  murdered,  08 ;  zealous 
for  orthodoxy,  appoints  a  pagan  prefect  and 
protects  jiagaii  temples,  130  ;  Nicene  creed 
prevalent  in  his  dominions,  140  ;  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Pope  Julius  iie  proposes  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  145  ;  protects  Paul  and 
Athannsius,  119. 

Constantia,  Flavia  Maxima,  posthumous 
daughter  of  Constantius  II.,  married  to 
Gratian,  viii.  131,  250 ;  i)robably  Saint  Con- 
stantia of  the  CImrch,  250  Kofe ;  her  death 
and  tnmh    291  and  nofr. 

Constantia,  Flavia  Valeria,  daughter  of  Con- 
stantius Clilonis,  becomes  the  wife  of  Liein- 
ius,  vii  455,  521;  her  vain  atteinpt  to  save 
ber  husband's  life.  470 ;  begs  Constautine 
to  recall  .\rius.  55]. 

Constantlna,  Flavia  Julia,  daughter  of  Con- 
stantino I  lie  Great  and  Fausia,  widow  of 
Haiinihalianus,  instigates  Veti-anio  to  revolt, 
viii.  69  ;  is  pardoned  by  Constantius,  70 ;  is 
married  to  Gallus,  76 ;  her  rapacity  in  Au- 
tioeli,  77;  is  invited  to  court  by  Constantius, 
and  dies  on  the  jouriiey,  79. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  Emperor  (Flavins 
Valerius  Aurelius  Conslantiniis),  born  on 
the  day  that  his  father  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Alemauni,  vii.  319  ;  retained  by  Diocle- 


tian as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity, 
306;  question  of  his  legitimacy;  his  own 
irregular  relations  with  Miiiervina  ;  his  law 
legitimating  children  born  out  of  wedlock, 
360  «o/e  ;  his  ambition  ;  life  in  Nicomedeia,- 
qualities  of  niiud,  441-2  ;  military  tribune; 
is  summoned  by  his  father  into  Brltiiin,  412  ; 
makes  his  escape  and  joins  Constantius  at 
Boulogne,  443  ;  is  prnclaiiiied  Augustus  by 
the  British  legions,  444 ;  reports  to  Galerius 
and  accepts  from  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
445  ;  receives  overtures  from  Maximian  and 
marries  his  daughter  Fausta,  447-8 ;  his 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Augustus,  448  and 
iio/f,  449  and  nofe  ;  conspiracy  of  Maximian 
against  him,  450;  solicited  to  take  the  field 
against  Maxentius;  his  personal  hostility 
towards  the  latter;  negotiates  with  Lieiuius 
and  gives  him  his  sister  in  niarnaixe ;  ad- 
vances upon  Italy,  455  and  /lo/e  ;  his  popu- 
larity with  the  troops,  450  ;  his  vietoi-y  at 
Verona,  457;  and  at  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
458 ;  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  459 ;  his 
early  measures,  459-61 ;  his  conlcreiicc  with 
Lieiuius  at  Mdan,  and  his  edict  of  toleration 
issued  there,  401  ;  puts  Bassianus  to  death 
and  requires  Lieiuius  to  banish  Seuecio, 
463-4;  defeats  Lieiuius  and  makes  terras 
with  him,  464;  appoints  Crispus  Caesar, 
401-5;  his  numerous  children ;  his  increas- 
ing hostility  to  Lieiuius;  his  consideration 
for  the  Christians,  406  ;  his  victories  on  the 
Danube,  408  ;  last  struggle  with  Lieiuius, 
409-70  ;  date  of  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, 472,  490,  494 ;  his  story  of  the  event 
related  by  Eusebius,  472-3 ;  the  legend  of 
his  vision,  and  the  formation  of  the  labarum, 
473-81 ;  his  guarded  policy  in  respect  to 
the  adoption  of  Clirisliaiiity,  481-7  and 
notes ;  endeavors  to  recoi.cile  it  with  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  487-90  ;  shows  respect 
for  paganism  at  Rome,  490-93 ;  but  ab- 
stains from  eelebraliiig  the  Secular  Games, 
494;  issues  the  Edict  of  Milan,  494-5, 
522-4;  endeavors  to  keep  peace  between 
pagans  and  Christians,  495,517,  519;  shows 
equal  favor  to  both,  190-7,  500-502,  518; 
edicts  on  religion,  498-9,  533 ;  his  baptist- 
ery, 498  note,  502  ;  his  legislation  on  vari- 
ous malter.«,  503-11  and  notes;  his  inipar- 
tiality  inanifestedby  coins,  512;  hy  buildiii!^, 
512-17  and  »o/«;  his  Christian  manilesta- 
lions,  517;  Ids  baptism  delayed,  518,578; 
his  Arian  teiulcncies,  518-19;  claimed  by 
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all  parties,  519  ;  calls  a  council  at  Home  t(i 
settle  the  disputes  iu  the  Alricim  Clmrcli, 
528-9  and  note ;  couvokes  the  Council  of 
Aries,  530-1  ;  dismisses  it,  531 ;  vaiious 
measures  coueeiuing  Cliurch  matters,  532  ; 
iutcrlcics  iu  the  difficulty  between  Alexan- 
der and  Arius,  536  and  notes ;  convokes  the 
Niceue  Council,  537-42;  is  present  at  I  lie 
opening  session,  513;  exiles  Arius,  54'J ; 
and  other  bishops,  549  note ;  his  letter  and 
messenger  to  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  533 ;  iiis 
character  falsely  represented  by  ecclesiastical 
historiaus,  557  and  note  ;  visits  Rome,  557- 
8;  period  of  great  anxiety  on  his  part,  55S- 
9  ;  conjectured  causes  of  it,  55i)-()0;  marks 
of  alfection  siiowu  by  him  for  his  younger 
sons ;  orders  the  death  of  Crispus,  560-1 ; 
and  of  Fansta,  561 ;  bestows  her  palace 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  563  ;  his  reasons 
for  needing  a  new  capital,  563  ;  places  it  at 
Byzantium,  564  ;  his  wall  and  public  build- 
ings, 564  and  note,  565  and  note ;  his  legal 
measures  for  the  advantage  of  Constan- 
tinople, 567-8;  is  guided  by  prodigies,  568; 
is  supposed  to  have  founded  l)rotlierhoods 
for  the  burial  of  tlie  dead,  56!) ;  liis  use  of 
the  nails  of  the  true  cross,  571  note ;  his 
work  at  Jerusalem,  572 ;  his  war  with  the 
Sarmatians  and  Goths,  574;  iiis  division  of 
tlie  provinces,  575  ;  commends  Persian  Chris- 
tians to  the  protection  of  Sapor,  576;  begins 
a  wiir  with  Sapor,  577 ;  his  deatli  and  funeral, 
578  ;  altitude  on  his  coins,  viii.  3  note ;  his 
tliiee  armies,  15-17;  slotiifulness  of  his  later 
years,  18  ;  his  endeavors  to  prevent  tlie  gen- 
eral rapacity  of  tlie  officials,  19-20;  his 
twenty-two  constitniions  relaiing  to  the 
curiales,  30 ;  concerning  coloni,  37  and 
note;  his  military  organization,  40-S  ;  fa- 
vors the  Barbarians  at  court,  45  note  ;  esti- 
mate of  his  reign,  51-8  and  notes;  his 
surviving  family,  59. 
Constantine  IL,  the  Emperor  (Flavins  Clau- 
dius Constanlinus),  son  of  Constantine  and 
Fansta,  vil.  465  ;  made  Caesar,  465  note ; 
countries  assigned  him  by  Constantine,  575  ; 
age  at  his  father's  death,  viii.  59 ;  probable 
share  in  the  Flavian  massacre,  61 ;  pro- 
claimed Augustus,  62  and  note;  his  addi- 
tional share  of  the  Empire;  his  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  Constantius, 
63  ;  his  quarrel  with  Constans,  attack  upon 
Upper  Italy,  defeat,  and  death,  64 ;  Nicene 
creed  accepted  in  his  territories,  140. 


Constantinople,  built  by  Constantine  as  the 
m-w  capiial  of  the  Empire;  pagan  rites  at 
iis  foundation,  vii.  512-14;  advantages  of 
the  site,  503-4 ;  its  new  buildings  and 
adornment,  564-5  ;  its  sacred  name,  rights, 
and  privileges,  566  and  note,  567-S ;  prodi- 
gies attending  its  early  days,  568 ;  date  of 
its  inauguration,  568  note  ;  expense  of  the 
work,  569 ;  Coiistantine's  funeral  and  tomb 
there,  578;  tragic  inauguration,  viii.  61-2; 
Julian's  residence  near  the  city,  85-6;  ac- 
cepts two  bishops,  155 ;  disorderly  condi- 
tion, 158;  favored  by  Julian,  164;  besieged 
by  the  Goths,  271 ;  Gothic  king  comes  there 
to  live,  2S2 ;  long  a  citadel  of  Ariaiiism, 
284 ;  (Ecumenical  Council,  286-9. 

Constantius  I.  (Chlorus),  the  Emperor,  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Alcmauni,  vii.  319  ;  proclaimed 
Caesar,  3()3 ;  his  character  and  lineage, 
365;  repudiates  Helena  and  marries  Theo- 
dora, 365-6 ;  qucstiou  of  his  marriage  with 
Helena,  366  note;  iu  ehaige  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  367;  defeats  Carausius,  369;  at- 
tacks Allcctus;  his  narrow  escape  from  the 
Alemanni,  370 ;  useful  adniinistration  in 
Gaul,  371-2;  the  province  Flavia  Cacsar- 
iensis  named  iu  his  honor,  385  note ;  en- 
forced the  edict  of  persecution  very  mildly, 
427;  remains  the  senior  Augustus,  440; 
his  deatli  In  Britain,  444;  apotheosized; 
efforts  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  son;  im- 
pnriaiit  law  made  by  him,  444  note. 

Constantius  II.  (Flavins  Julius),  the  Empe- 
ror, son  of  Constantine  and  Fansta,  vii.  465  ; 
made  Caesar,  governor  of  Gaul,  and  consul, 
560 ;  countries  assigned  him  by  Constan- 
tine, 575  ;  at  his  father's  funeral,  578  ;  im- 
poses the  luntralis  collatio  on  all  decurions, 
viii.  14  ;  his  endeavor  to  retain  the  senators 
in  Rome,  23-4 ;  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death.  59;  character  and  appear- 
ance, 59-60;  his  early  measures;  i)iobable 
agreement  with  his  brollier  to  procure  the 
murder  of  their  relatives,  61-2  and  notes; 
assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  62  and  note  ; 
interview  with  his  brothers  at  Sirmium  and 
partition  of  the  Empire,  62-3 ;  hostilities 
with  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  61-7; 
insufficiency  of  his  military  resources,  64-5 
and  note  ;  cruelly  towards  the  son  of  Sapor, 
67 ;  his  success  against  Velranio,  69-70 ; 
and  against  Magnentius,  71-2  ;  his  deceitful 
amnesty  with  the  partisans  of  Magnentius, 
73  ;  celebrates  the  thirtieth  year  of  Ills  im- 
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perium,  74  and  iioti- ;  Julian's  estimate  of 
him ;  iiis  suspicious  aud  cruel  eliaractcr, 
74-5  ;  liis  dealings  with  Gallus,  75-9 ;  ami 
Sylvanus,  80-1 ;  his  anxiety  and  preoau- 
tions  with  respect  to  Julian,  S3-7  ;  death  of 
his  first  wife  aud  marriage  to  Eiisel)ia,  S5 
note;  his  hostilities  with  the  Ak-uuiuui,  87; 
his  theological  interests ;  appoints  Julian 
prefect  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  88  ;  causes 
him  to  manj  Helena,  89 ;  accom|)aiiics 
Julian  to  Pavia,  90  ;  liis  precautions  against 
Julian,  91  ;  cxpcilitiou  into  Khaetia,  9:i, 
114;  enrols  captive  Franks  in  his  guard, 
^8  ;  anxieties  in  respect  to  Julian,  lJ.3-14 ; 
usually  a  resident  of  Milan,  114;  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Rome,  114  and  note;  much 
occupied  with  theological  disputes,  115; 
terrilicd  by  the  conspiracy  of  Barbatio,  116- 
17;  hostilities  begun  with  Sapor,  117;  let- 
ters interchanged,  117  tw/e ;  proceeds  to 
the  East,  and  calls  for  auxiliaries  from  Gaul, 
124;  receives  word  from  Julian  of  the  Gallic 
revolt,  126;  temporizes  with  Julian;  death 
•of  his  second  wife,  Euseliia,  127 ;  marriage 
to  Faustina,  127  )io/i;  ;  passes  the  winter  in 
Antioch  ;  prepares  for  hostilities  with  Julian, 
128;  final  expedition  against  the  Persian 
king;  his  sudden  death;  estimate  of  his 
character;  is  said  to  have  designated  Julian 
as  his  successor,  l.'il;  his  attitude  towards 
paganism,  133-9 ;  opinion  of  him  given  by 
Animianus  Mareelliuns,  138-9  ;  favors  the 
Arians,  140;  convokes  the  Council  of  An- 
tioch, 141 ;  more  than  forty  synods  held 
<lnring  his  reign,  144  >io/e ;  accepts  the 
proposition  of  Conslans  to  hold  a  council 
at  Sardica,  145-fi;  hostility  to  Athanasius; 
finally  permits  his  return  to  Alexandria,  149 
aud  iio/e ;  calls  the  Council  of  Aries  and 
ohiains  the  condenniation  of  Athanasius, 
150;  calls  a  council  at  ^lilau,  150-2;  is 
resisted  by  Liberius,  152  and  nctf  ;  receives 
a  iiitter  letter  from  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  154 
and  note;  receives  the  submission  of  Lilie- 
rius,  155-6;  summons  other  councils,  156; 
general  confusion  aud  intolerance  of  bis 
reign,  158-60;  his  funeral  at  Constanti- 
nople, 170;  pagan  temples  despoiled  and 
destroyed  l)y  him,  181. 

Constantius,  Julius,  father  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  his  murder,  viii.  61,  75. 

Consualia,  i.  624  i/ofe. 

Consulship,  an  annual  republican  magistracy 
established  on  the  ex])ulsion  of  the  Kings, 


i.  174,  272;  its  powers  and  duties;  the 
intercessio,  273  •  it  is  suspended  by  the  dic- 
tatorship, 282;  consuls  are  liable  to  accu- 
sation by  the  tribune,  294  and  nole ;  the 
consulship  suspended  by  the  decemvirale, 
326;  re-established,  341;  sought  by  the 
plebeians,  344-5;  its  authority  reduced  by 
the  Senate  to  protect  it  from  the  plebciajs, 
345-7;  the  military  tribuneshi;^  takes  its 
place  in  time  of  war,  348  note;  plebeians 
oblaiii  admission  to  it,  385  ;  its  ]io\vcrs  re- 
duced by  creation  of  the  aediieship  and  the 
praetorsliip,  385-7;  it  becomes  possible  for 
both  consuls  to  be  plebeians,  390,  391;  im- 
jiortance  of  the  office,  503-5 ;  consuls  re- 
ceive dictatorial  power  by  the  Senate's 
declaration,  Caceunt  consider,  ii.  483 ;  it 
is  changed  into  a  ))ermaiient  magistracy  by 
Augustus,  iv.  70-1,  81-5  and  note;  con- 
stiles  siiffecti,  entering  office  during  the  year, 
to  fill  vacancies,  85  and  note  ;  is  abolished 
by  Justinian,  541  a.  d.,  85  note;  number 
of  consuls  at  different  periods,  vi.  204  nole ; 
appointed  directly  by  Dioelelian,  vii.  391; 
the  ofEce  in  the  Later  Eiupirc,  viii.  5-6. 

Census,  ancient  Latin  divinity,  i.  145  aud«o/c. 

Contio,  an  assembly  of  the  lloman  people  for 
jiurposes  of  deliberation  without  voting,  i. 
392,  506. 

Conveiitus  juridici,  assizes  held  in  the  prov- 
inces by  the  praetors,  ii.  235  and  nole. 

Co-optatio,  method  of  election  to  the  priest- 
hoods, i.  231;  iii.  44;  in  the  election  of 
municipal  senators,  vi.  561-2. 

Copill,  king  of  the  Voleae  Teclosagcs,  ii.  532. 

Copper,  used  for  the  earliest  Roman  currency, 
i.  249  note ;  paid  to  Rome  by  the  Faliseans, 
452;  good  mines  iu  Spain,  iv.  223  note  ;  in 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  224  note. 

Cora,  an  ancient  Latin  city,  taken  by  the  Vol- 
.seians,  i.  308. 

Corbulo,  Cnaeus  Domitius,  general  in  Ger- 
many under  Claudius;  hisubilily  and  severity, 
iv.  541;  receives  the  triumphal  insignia,  542; 
sent  against  Vologeses,  605  ;  restores  dis- 
cipline and  successfully  invades  Armenia, 
605-6 ;  keeps  the  Partliiaus  out  of  Syria,  606  ; 
is  invested  with  extraoriliiuiry  powers,  607; 
his  successes  hailed  with  enlhnsiasm  at 
Rome,  608;  recalled  by  Nero;  his  death,  v. 
34;  his  soldiers'  engiucering  works,  vi   234. 

Corcyra,  Greek  island,  taken  l)y  lllyrian  pirates, 
i,  591  ;  surrendered  to  the  Romans  and 
restored  to  independence,  592. 
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Cordova  (Cnnluba),  city  of  Spain,  its  assem- 
l]lv,  ii.  :J51;  licailquarters  of  Cuaeiis  Pom- 
jiciiis,  iii   517  ;  literary  ceiitic,  vi.  131-2. 

Cordus,  Cremutius,  senator,  lover  of  libeilv, 
iv.  Hilj;  liis  liostilily  to  Sejainis  ;  accusation, 
defence,  and  death ;  liis  works  ordered  to  be 
burned,  408. 

Coriluium,  Pelii^niaa  city  in  tlie  Apennines,  i. 
'J  7;  readied  by  the  Vtii  Valeriu,  491;  Ital- 
ian capital  (Italica),  in  the  Social  War,  ii. 
5S3 ;  taken  by  Caesar  in  the  Civil  War,  iii. 
420. 

Corinth,  member  of  the  Achaean  League,  ii. 
S7;  outbreak  against  the  Romans,  194; 
taken  and  destroyed  by  them,  195 ;  its 
wealth  carried  to  Rome,  197-8,  280,  335-6; 
its  famous  bronze  and  painted  vases,  19/ 
note;  restored  as  a  colony  by  Caesar,  198 
note ;  iii.  531;  and  receives  new  colonists 
from  Augustus,  iv.  207. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  Caesar  designs  to  cut  it, 
iii.  532  ;  Nero  begins  to  do  lliis,  v.  38,  39. 

Coriolanus,  Cnaeus  Martius,  his  early  ca- 
reer, hostility  to  the  tribunes,  exiled,  he 
retires  to  Antium  and  leads  the  Volscians 
against  Rome,  i.  309 ;  dissuaded  by  his 
mother,  abandons  the  attack,  tradition  con- 
cerning his  later  years,  310. 

Corioli,  an  ancient  Latin  city,  i.  2S8  note  ; 
taken  by  the  Volscians,  308 ;  retaken  by 
Coriolanus,  309. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Seipio  Africanus,  wife  of 
Senipronius  Gracchus,  nnitlier  of  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  cost,  of  lier  villa,  ii. 
355  note  ;  her  dowry,  406  twte  ;  her  dis- 
tinguished character  and  ambition,  446 ; 
mother  of  twelve  children,  446  >!ote  ;  en- 
courages Tiberius,  450;  dissuades  Caius 
from  following  in  liis  brother's  footsteps, 
470-1  ;  sends  help  to  her  son,  483  ;  later 
years  of,  486. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinna,  first  wife  of  Cae- 
sar, iii.  IS  ;  date  of  the  marriage,  157  note  ; 
lier  funeral  oration,  166  note. 

Cornelia,  d.iughtcr  of  Metellus  Seipio,  fifth 
wile  of  I'ompey,  iii.  396  ;  awaits  her  hus- 
band at  Lesbos  after  Pharsalia,  462;  accom- 
panies him  to  Egypt,  465;  witnesses  his 
murder,  466. 

Cornelia,  chief  of  the  vestals,  i)uried  alive  in 
I  he  reign  of  Domitian,  v.  181  and  note. 

Cornelian  Laws,  made  by  Sylla,  iii.  32-45  ; 
iv.  :itl. 

Cornelii,  a  ffei/.t,  both  palrieian  and  plebeian, 
vor..  vni.  31 


which  produced  a  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent men  than  any  other  Roman  bouse: 
their  coinage,  i.  553,  632;  ii.  514,  595; 
iii.  39;  twenty-one  consulships  held  by  them 
in  a  period  of  eighty-six  years,  ii.  375  note  ; 
their  intermarriages  with  the  Aelian  ffens, 
424;  buried,  not  burned,  iii.  50  note. 

Cornelius,  C,  tribune,  his  reform  measures, 
iii.  15o-4;  is  accused  of  treason,  154. 

Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina,  A.,  consul  in  the 
I'ii'^t  Saninile  War,  i.  414-15. 

Cornelius  Arvina,  P.,  consul  in  the  Third 
S.-iiiiuite  War,  i.  443. 

Comely,  St.,  iu  Gaul,  legend  of,  iii.  264-5. 

Cornificius,  L.,  accuser  of  Brutus  for  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar,  iii.  5S2  ;  builds  a  temple  to 
Diana,  iv.  346. 

Cornificius,  Q.,  propraetor,  Caesar's  lieutenant 
iu  lllyria,  iii.  468,  485  ;  governor  of  Africa, 
hostile  to  Caesar,  537;  defeated  and  slain  by 
.Sextius,  governor  of  Numidia,  002. 

Cornutus,  M.,  proscribed  by  Marius  and 
saved  by  liis  slaves,  ii.  630-1. 

Cornutus,  M.,  praetor,  suicide  of,  iii.  582. 

Cornutus,  L.  Annaeus,  African :  a  Stoic  phi- 
h)s(i)ihcr  ;  criticises  Nero's  poems  and  is  ex- 
iled, iv.  599,  603;  wrote  in  Greek,  vi.  344. 

Coroneia,  town  in  Boeotia,  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Boeotian  League,  ii.  252  note;  an  "  al- 
lied city ; "  its  citizens  sold  at  auction  by 
Roman  governors,  380. 

Corporations  or  Colleges,  nine,  founded  by 
Nunia,  i.  270  note;  sanctioned  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  337 ;  regulated  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  v.  468-9  ;  details  of  their  organiza- 
tion under  the  Antonines,  vi.  94-106  ;  carry 
banners  in  processions,  482  note  ;  obligatory 
under  the  Later  Empire,  viii.  34-6. 

Corsica.     See  Sardinia. 

Cortinella,  mountain  in  Campania,  i.  423. 

Cortona,  important  Etruscan  city,  makes  a 
thirty  years'  trnee  wiih  Rome,  i.  439. 

Coruncanius,  Tiberius,  consul,  his  family 
natives  of  Camerium,  i.  133;  his  victory 
over  the  Etruscans,  457  ;  leads  his  troops 
against  Pyrrhus.  167  ;  first  plebeian  pontifex 
maximus,  founds  a  school  of  jurisprudence, 
i.  614;  ii.  3.30. 

Coruncanius,  Tiberius,  son  of  the  jurist,  am- 
basMulnr  til  lllyria,  is  killed  there,  i.  591. 

Corvus,  M.  Valerius,  legionary  tribune,  in  the 
war  against  the  Gauls,  i.  377 ;  obtains  his 
surname,  377-S ;  consul  at  ibc  age  of 
twenty-three,   378;   dictator,   390;   consul. 
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403  ;  in  (lie  First  Samiiile  War,  414  ;  great 
honors  paid  him,  410-17 ;  legate  of  the 
dictator,  439  ;  in  the  Etruscan  War,  447. 

Corycus,  naval  battle  off,  ii.  120. 

Cos,  island  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  visit- 
ed by  Liicullus,  iii.  12:5;  Angustus  takes 
from  it  a  statue  of  Venus  and  remits  part  of 
the  tribute  of  the  island,  iv.  212. 

Cosa,  an  Etruscan  seaport,  i.  75;  its  ancient 
■walls,  of  small  circuit,  still  to  be  seen,  121 ; 
in  the  Roman  line  of  defence,  492  ;  Roman 
transports  captured  by  the  Carthaginians 
near  tlie  city,  (i75  ;  one  of  the  colonies  that 
furnished  a  cunt iiigeiit  to  Rome  iu  the  Sec- 
ond Punie  'War,  ii.  41  ;  defeat  of  Lepidus, 
iii.  70. 

Cossura  or  Cossyra  (Pantellari;!),  island  in 
the  Mediterranean  between  Sicily  and  ."Vfrica, 
nuiilary  post  of  Carthage,  i.  530;  taken  by 
the  Romans.  682;  refii-re  of  Carbo,  iii.  2S. 

Cossus,  Servius  Cornelius,  master  of  the 
horse,  offers  the  spolia  opima,  i.  353. 

Cossus,  A.  Cornelius,  dictator,  i.  3S1. 

Cotta,  C.  Aurelius,  consul,  i.  509  note. 

Cotta,  C.  Aurelius,  pontifex,  his  sentiments  on 
religion,  ii,   291. 

Cotta,  Ii.  Aurelius,  cons\il,  ii.  401. 

Cotta,  C.  Aurelius,  consul,  great  orator,  ii. 
GIO  ;  popular  outbreak  against  him,  iii.  87  ; 
re-establishes  the  distributions;  endeavors 
to  raise  the  tribunesliip,  101  and  note. 

Cotta,  L.  Aurelius,  his  law  dividing  the  judi- 
cia,  iii    10?  and  note ;  consul,  103. 

Cotta,  M.  Aurelius.  consul,  iii.  122  ;  governor 
of  Billiyniu,  121;  blockaded  in  Clialcedon, 
125;  relieved  by  LucuUus,  126;  besieges 
lleneleia,  12S. 

Cotta  Messalinus,  Aurelius,  accused  by  the 
Senate,  but  defendcul  by  Tiberius,  iv.  480. 

Cotta,  L.  Aurunculeius,  Caesar's  legate  in 
(iaul.  iii.  319. 

Cotys,  Thracian  king,  ally  of  Perseus,  ii.  148, 
150,  150  and  note,  189. 

Cotys,  Thracian  king,  author  of  Latin  verses, 
iv.  3  ;  killed  by  Rhascuporis,  432. 

Cotys,  Thracian  king,  receives  Armenia  Minor 
from  Calii^ula.  iv.  oil . 

Council  of  the  Emperor,  established  by 
Augustus,  iv.  97-8  and  iwtex  ;  ret,-iined  by 
Tiberius,  459  ;  reorganized  by  Hadrian,  v. 
394-5  and  nole;  under  Diocletian  becomes 
the  sacred  consistory,  vii.  394  ,ind  note ;  its 
composition,  viii.  3-5. 

Councils  and  Synods  :  Council  of  Jerusalem, 


V.  3  nole ;  vii.  29  note ;  Second  fficunienical. 
19;  council  of  Trent,  19  note;  councils 
held  iu  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  28- 
9 ;  institution  of  the  Uicumcnieal,  29  and 
note  ;  Synod  of  Antioch,  301 ;  first  Roman, 
529  and  note  ;  Council  of  Aries,  530-1  and 
note  ;  viii.  1S5;  of  Alexandria,  vii.  537;  of 
Nieaea,  537-51 ;  Synod  of  Antioch,  552  ;  of 
Tyre,  553-5 ;  of  Rome,  viii.  142 ;  rival 
Councils  of  Sardica  and  Philippopolis,  145-S ; 
Synod  of  Sirmium,  149-50 ;  Council  of 
Aries,  150;  of  Milan,  150-2;  of  Rimini 
and  of  Seleucia,  150;  of  Alexandria,  185; 
Council  of  Coustanlinople,  280-8  ;  Synod  of 
Aquileia,  288 ;  Councils  of  Saragossa  and 
of  Bordeaux,  307- 

Courage,  temple  of,  built  by  MarccUus,  i  002 

Crassus,  Calpurnius,  seeks  to  assas.^iuate 
Tivijaii  ;   i.-.  binii^lied.  v.  270. 

Crassus,  L.  Cauidius,  iu  eommand  of  AutnnyV 
army,  favorable  to  Cleopatra,  iii.  050  ;  wishes 
the  decisive  battle  between  Antony  and 
Oelavius  to  be  fought  at  Pharsalia,  063;  in 
command  of  the  land  forces  at  Actiuin  ; 
abandons  them  and  joins  Antony  in  Alex- 
andria, 005. 

Crassus,  L.  Licinius,  orator,  ii.  32S-9,  490, 
501  ;  censor,  closes  tlie  Greek  schools  in 
Home.  501  and  note ;  his  rebuke  of  Philip 
)ins ;  his  death,  .567. 

Crassus,  P.  Liciuius,  Roman  general,  defeated 
by  Perseus,  ii.  159-00. 

Crassus,  L.  J'apirius,  dictator,  i.  420. 

Crassus  Dives  Muciauus,  P.  Liciuius,  pon 
tifex  and  consul,  his  capture  and  deatli  in 
Asia,  ii.  221 ;  a  remarkable  Greek  scholar. 
312. 

Crassus  Dives,  P.  Licinius,  father  of  the  tri- 
umvir in  the  Social  War,  ii.  588,  590  and 
note,  602  note  ;  his  dcatii,  629  ;  victory  over 
the  Lusitanians,  658  nole. 

Crassus  Dives,  M.  Licinius,  the  triumvir, 
joins  the  parly  of  S\lla,  iii  5  ;  (jbtains  wealth 
from  the  proscriptions,  21 ;  praetor,  coniniis- 
sioncd  for  the  Servile  War,  90 ;  pursues 
Spartacus  into  Rliegium,97;  defeats  him  and 
ends  the  war,  98  ;  ingratitude  of  Rome  to- 
wards him,  99;  regards  Caesaras  a  rival.  153; 
creditor  of  Caesar,  158  nole,  190;  jnohahly 
not  involved  in  Catiline's  plot,  to  nnirder  the 
consuls,  163;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
the  mission  to  Egypt,  166  ;  emi)loyed  by  Cae- 
sar in  destroying  the  senatorial  |)ower ;  his 
importance,  193  ;  protects  Cloditis,  196;  alii- 
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ance  witli  Caesar,  203,  215  ;  secretly  hostile 
to  Pompcy,  305 ;  supports  Cato,  SOS  ;  meets 
Caesar  and  Poinpey  at  Lucca,  372 ;  consul, 
375 ;  receives  province  of  Syria,  370  ;  liopes 
to  conquer  tlie  PartUiaus,  377-8 ;  liis  wealth, 
378  note;  his  journey  to  Syria,  3S0 ;  con- 
duct in  the  province,  382  ;  advances  upon 
Ctcsiplion,  3S3;  defeat  at  Belik,  3S3-4 ; 
death,  381;  amount  of  his  fortune,  vi.  203. 

Crassus  Dives,  P.  Licinius,  son  of  the  trium- 
vir, Caesar's  heuteuant  in  Gaul,  iii.  299,  300, 
301,  30i,  305 ;  assists  Caesar  in  Rome, 
370;  witli  his  father  in  Syria,  3S3 ;  defeat 
and  death,  384. 

Crassus  Dives,  M.  Licinius,  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  victorious  over  llic  Bastaruae 
and  Daei,  iv.  67. 

Crastinus,  Caius,  centurion,  his  gallantry  and 
iniuors  at  Pharsidia,  iii.  -Kil. 

Cratippus,  Peripatetic  philosopher,  iii.  602. 

Cremona,  Rinnan  colony  in  Cisal|)ine  Gaul,  i. 
602,  609;  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  131; 
reinforced,  135  ;  taken  and  sacked  by  Ves- 
pasian's army,  v.  87-S. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  republican  historian  in 
the  reign  (jf  Tihirius  :  his  death,  iv.  ■i66-S. 

Crete,  -n-orthlcss  character  of  its  people,  ii.  S5 
and  note;  they  serve  in  the  Roman  army, 
103, 162;  its  whetstone  quarries,  241  note ; 
Cretan  archers,  483  ;  its  extreme  fertility  ; 
singular  law  as  to  insurrections ;  a  lair  of 
pirates,  701-2;  iii.  115;  chastised  by  the 
Romans,  115-10;  visited  by  Lucullus,  122; 
buys  its  independence  from  Antony,  501  ; 
united  with  the  Cyreuaica,  701 ;  a  senatorial 
])rovince,  iv.  147. 

Crimen  perduellionis,  iv.  403. 

Crinitus  Ulpius,  adoptive  father  or  father-in- 
l.iw  of  AureUan,  vii.  2S5  and  note. 

Criobolium,  the,  vi.  390  note,  391  note. 

Crispina,  wife  of  Commodus,  her  exile  and 
death,  vi.  446. 

Crispinus,  Rufius,  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
V.  27. 

Crispinus,  T.  Quinotius,  consul,  his  defeat 
and  death,  ii.  39. 

Crispus,  grandfather  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
vii.  273  note. 

Crispus,  Flavius  Julius,  son  of  Constantinc 
and  Miuervina,  vii.  306,  448  note  ;  appointed 
Caesar,  464 ;  birth  of  his  son,  405  note  ; 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  468  ;  faction  gathers 
about  him,  559-60 ;  his  lessened  conse- 
quence ;  accused  of  intending  to  murder  the 


Emperor;  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  500; 
his  death  avenged  by  Utlena,  501  ;  his  name 
(■ll'aerd  from  the  pulilie  edilices,  562  note. 

Critolaus,  Greek  leader  (140  B.C.),  ii.  198. 

Critolaus,  Greek  ambassador  to  Rome,  gives 
lessons  in  philosophy  there,  ii.  288. 

Crocus,  king  of  the  Alenianui,  partisan  of  Con- 
slantine,  vii.  414. 

Cross,  the,  a  symbol  everywhere  seen  by  the 
early  Christians,  vii.  475  and  note;  in  use 
long  before  our  era,  475-S  and  note.i ;  placed 
by  Constautine  on  the  laliarum,  479  and 
i/ole.i ;  fragment  of  the  true  cross  placed 
under  Constantine's  Pillar,  513;  on  coins, 
518  note;  discovered  by  Helena  {inventio 
cniri-i),  570-3  and  notes. 

Croton,  or  Crotona,  Greek  colony  in  Italy,  i. 
110;  its  history.  111;  its  importance.  111, 
112  note;  its  harbor  available  only  in  sum- 
mer, 402  note  ;  taken  by  the  Romans,  471. 

Criistuminius,  name  of  a  Roman  triius,  i. 
302  note. 

Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian  capital,  attemjit  of 
Crassus  to  reach  it,  iii.  383  ;  Caesar  resolves 
to  conquer  it,  530  ;  two  roads  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  city,  644-5  ;  taken  by  Trajan, 
v.  299-300  ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Severus, 
vi.  507,  510;  the  Emperor  Valerian  six 
years  a  captive  in,  vii.  245-0 ;  advance  of 
Odenathus  upon  the  city,  254  ;  and  of  Julian, 
viii.  217-18;  arch  of  Chosroes,  '2\7  note. 

Cubicularii,  originally  slaves  in  charge  of 
sle('ping-|)laces;  in  the  Enter  Empire,  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  vii.  3,  103. 

Cucumella,  the,  i.  83,  84. 

CuUeo,  Q.  Terentius,  president  of  the  tribunal 
which  lined  L.  Scipio,  ii.  403. 

Cumae,  Campanian  city,  i.  34 ;  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  59  ;  destroys 
their  maritime  power,  77-8  ;  taken  by  the 
Samnites,  102,  109;  substitute  Latin  for 
Greek  in  their  public  records,  102  note; 
had  the  tusks  of  the  Erymanlhian  boar,  lOS  ; 
most  ancient  Greek  colony  in  Italy,  lOS-9; 
abode  of  a  Sybil,  109  ;  itself  a  metropolis, 
109  note,  110  ;  receives  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
179;  had  its  historians,  181;  its  Sybil  a 
priestess  of  Apollo,  237  ;  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, 353  ;  obtains  citizenship,  423  ;  Han- 
nibal's defeats,  ii.  9,  15  ;  omens,  44  ;  Sylla's 
enuntry-house,  iii.  40. 

Cumanus,  Ventidius,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
V.  II.-,. 

Curator,  an  odicer  sent   by  the   Emperor   to 
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examine  the  fiiianciiil  affairs  of  a  municipium, 
V.  405-6;  vi.  G8  notes;  later  development 
of  I  Ills  office,  09. 
Curator  ludorum,  liis  duties,  vi.  81. 
Cures,  ancient  Saliine  capital,  i.  97,  145,  189 ; 

deiivatiou  of  tlie  name,  1S9  note. 
Curia,  etvmology  of  the  word,  i.  121  note ;  one 
of  the  tliii-ty  parts  into  wliicli  Romulus  di- 
vided tlie  llonian  people,  190;  it  received 
an  allotment  of  land,  190  note;   consisted 
of  a  certain  nnmher  of  genles,  and  had  its 
special  feast-days,  priests,  and  divinities,  191 ; 
the  Senate  was  composed  of  the  lieads  of 
tiiese  genles,  194.     Tlie  word  "  curia  "  often 
sisLiilies  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Curiae, 
and  under  tlie  Empire  the  local  senates  of 
tlie  iiiunicipia. 
Curia  Hostilia,  the  first  senate-house  buill  in 
Rome,  i.  194  note;  burned  on  occasion  of 
till'  funeral  of  riodius,  iii.  391. 
Curiales.     Sec  Decurions. 
Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  tribune  bought  by  Cae- 
sar, iii.  403,  40?  ;  proposes  that  Fompey  be 
deprived  of  his  position,  407-S  ;  urges  Pom- 
pcy  to  resign,  409;  proposed  resignation  of 
Caesar  and  Pompoy,  41.5  ;  opposes  Pompey's 
dictatorship,   41.');    delivers  Caesar's  letter 
to  the  Senate,  415-10;  escapes  to  Caesar's 
camp,  417;  is  defeated  by  Jnba  in  Africa 
and  kills  himself,  437. 
Curius,  Manius,  builder  of  tlie  second  aque- 
duct, i.  020. 
Cursus  honorum,   iv    105-11   and   note;   vi. 

204-0  and  notes;  vii.  387  and  note. 
Cursus  publicus.     Sec  Post. 
Curtius,  Rufus  Quintus,  Honian  historian  of 

Alcxiniilcr  the  tircat,  vi.  340. 
Curtius,  Mettus,  legend  of,  i.  124,  387. 
Cybele,  (ialatian  goddess  worshipped  at  Pes- 
sinus,  desired  by  the  Romans  and  given  to 
them  by  the  king  of  Pergamus,  i.  G38-9  and 
note,  640 ;  Pessinus  a  sacred  city  on  her 
account,  ii.  224 ;  iv.  5-6  ;  her  worship  at 
Rome  described  by  Lucretius,  ii.  299-300 ; 
worshipped  in  Constantiue's  time,  vi.  389 
and  note ;  sacrifice  described  by  Prudentius, 
390;  tiara  worn  by  her  priests  became  the 
episcopal  mitre,  392  note;  lier  temple  in 
Constantinople,  vii.  565 ;  Julian  explains 
legends  eoneerning  her,  viii.  199. 
Cyclades,  islands  in  the  Acgacan  Sea,  ravaged 
by  pirates,  ii.  87 ;  garrisoned  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  91;  his  garrisons  expelled,  98; 
again  ruled  bv  (he  ilaccdonians,  109. 


Cyclopean  walls  of  Italian  cities  of  Pehis- 

giau  eojistruction,  i.  50,  66  ;  ii.  42  ;  iii.  8. 
Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilieia,  iii.  617. 
Cyme,  eity  of  Asia  Minor,  claimed    Homer; 
birthplace  of  llesiod's  father;  sent  colonists 
to  Cuinae,  i.  109  note. 
Cyuegius,  praetorian  prefect  under  Theodosius, 
executes  the  Emperor's  order  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  pigaii  enit,  viii.  294. 
Cynocephalae,  battle  of,  ii.  104. 
Cypriau,  Saint,  bishop  of  Carthage,  vi.  584 ; 
his  offering,  vii.  23;  his  authority,  26  note; 
his  letters  quoted,  28  notes;   convokes  an 
African  council,   29 ;    his    treatise   on   the 
unily  of  the  Church,  31;  accusations  against 
Kovatus,  38  ;  an  admirer  of  Tertulliau,  49 ; 
letter    to    Deinetrianus,    51;    first   African 
bisliop  martyred,  59   note ;    on  martyrdom. 
09 ;   on   lapsi,   70   note,   71 ;    precursor  of 
Saint  Augustine,  217  ;  picture  of  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  Church,  227-8 ;  conceals  him- 
self from  persecution,  229  ;  his  martyrdom, 
24S.  251  and  notes. 
Cyprus,  scfiarated  from  Egypt  by  Rome,  ii. 
219 ;   hidden  treasure   lately   found   there, 
281  note;  reduced  to  a  province,  iii.  150, 
220  and  note;  given  by  Antony   In   Cleo- 
)iatra,  650;  its  exports,  iv.  223  and  note: 
.lewisli  insurrection,  v.  310. 
Cyrenalca,  separated  from  Egypt  by  Rome,  ii. 
219  ;  legacy  left  to  Rome  by  Ptolemy  Apion; 
declared  a  province;  its  export  of  silphium. 
517;  united  with  Crete,  iii.  701;  its  ccmdi- 
tion  at  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  725- 
30  and  notes  ;  its  independent  spirit  under 
Nero,  602. 
Cyriades,  one  of  "  the  Thirty  Tyrants,"  Ro- 
man traitor;  guides  the  army  of  Sapor  into 
Syria,  vii.  217;  assumes  the  imperial  title; 
is  put  to  death  by  the  Syrians,  218. 
,  Cyril,  Saint,  his  refutation  of  Julian's  book 
against  Christianity,  vii.  504  note  ;  viii.  213; 
on  Christian  quarrels,  viii.  148-9. 
Cythera,  Greek  island  given  to  Sparta  by  An- 
gus! ns,  iv.  206. 
Cyzicus,   a   city   of    Mysia,   member  of   the 
league  of  the  Greek  cities,  ii.  86  ;  resists 
Mithridates,   iii.    126,   128,    151;    receives 
extensive  territory  as  a  reward,  151;  queen 
of  the  Propontis,  711;  deprived  of  its  lib- 
erty by  Augustus,  iv.  186,  208;  gladiatinial 
games,  vi.  100  and  note ;  mutiny  in  its  lleet, 
vii.  109;  threatened  by  Barbarians  in  the 
third  ccuturv,  209. 
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T^ACIA,  comitrv  of  central  Eum])c  Kiiigbo- 

^-^  tui-cii  tlie  iiiiddlo  and  lower  Danube  and 
the  Carpatliians  ;  general  rising  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  iii.  530 ;  iv.  20 ;  v.  195  ;  tem- 
porary subjugation,  iv.  20;  question  as  to 
the  Daci  and  Gctac,  20  note ;  Daeian  pris- 
oners light  in  the  amphitheatre,  09;  out- 
break in  the  time  of  Domitian,  v.  19i-8  and 
notes  ;  Trajan's  wars,  233-41  and  iio/es  ;  the 
country  made  a  Roman  province,  colonized 
and  civilized  (Dacia  Trajana),  241-5  and 
notes;  its  language,  2i5  note;  history  of 
the  Daeian  War  rccouuled  on  Trajan's  Col- 
umn, 2-K)-5i  ;  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  v. 
321-30  and  /loles  ;  campaigns  of  Maximin, 
vii.  lis;  retains  but  a  few  garrisons  in  tiio 
third  century,  18G;  invaded  by  the  Goths, 
223  ;  Erg-dlianus,  one  of  "  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants," a  Daeian,  2()G  ;  lost  to  the  Empire 
in  the  lime  of  GalHenus,  271 1  formally  given 
up  to  the  Goths  by  Aurelian,  288,  290;  a 
new  Dacia  established  south  of  the  Danube 
(Dacia  Aureliana),  289-90 ;  the  Emperor 
Galcrius  a  Daeian,  364;  the  Goths  expelled 
by  t!io  Hans,  viii.  2(55. 

Dagalaiphus,  advises  Valcntinian  as  to  a  col- 
league, viii.  229  ;  consul,  244  note. 

Dalmatda,  made  an  im])erial  province,  14S, 
252  note;  disturbances  in,  iv.  252,  202, 
2:J4-,  visited  by  Constantius,  viii.  127.  See 
al>o  niyricum. 

Damascus,  capital  of  Syria,  in  Roman  posses- 
siuu  ;  Pompey's  visit,  iii.  144-5;  occupied 
by  a  Roman  garrison,  iv.  6 ;  visited  l)y 
Hadrian,  v.  368  ;  its  churclies  destroyed  in 
Julian's  reign,  viii.  187. 

Damasus,  Pope,  quarrel  over  his  consecra- 
tion, viii.  23(i  ;  his  Uterary  and  arlislie 
tastes,  236  note  ;  his  orthodoxy  commended 
by  Theodosins,  279  ;  employs  Saint  Ambrose 
to  oppose  the  petition  of  the  pagan  senators, 
301. 

Danube,  river  iu  southeastern  Europe,  re- 
garded :us  the  southern  boundary  of  Germany 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  iv.  19 ;  its 
shallow  inoul lis,  20 ;  Barbaric  tribes  driven 
back  across  it  iu  the  time  of  Augustus,  245, 
217,  252-3;  bridged  by  Trajan,  v.  234, 
239-10;  the  bridge  dcslroyed  by  Hadrian, 
329-30.     See  also  Dacia. 

Daphne,  ^rove  sacred  to  Apollo,  near  Antioch, 
vii.  300;  deserted  in  Julian's  time,  500; 
tomb  of  the  martyr  Babyla.s,  viii.  206. 

Dardanians,  pcojilc  of  Moesia,  in  alliance  with 


the  Romans  against  Philip,  ii.  21  ;  their 
predatory  incursions  iu  the  first  century  B.  c, 
i.i.  122  and  iwfe. 

Dasumius,  ixlraets  from  liis  will,  v.  505-7. 

Daunia,  ravaged  by  Hannibal,  i.  5S0. 

Daunians,  Pelasgian  tribe  in  the  southeast 
of  Italy,  i.  49  ;  legend  of  their  origin,  107 ; 
long  retained  their  kings,  120. 

Day,  the  Roman,  how  divided,  ii.  475  note. 

Dea-Dia,  a  telluric  divinity,  i.  225,  232. 

Debtors,  in  the  early  Republic  severely  dealt 
with  by  the  Roman  law,  i.  270,  280-2;  they 
demand  relief,  282:  legal  measures  for  that 
purpose,  403-5 ;  decree  of  Augustus  for 
I  heir  relief  in  Asia,  iv.  151-5. 

Decebalus,  the,  Daeian  chief,  his  designs  and 
attempts,  v.  195  ;  is  defeated,  1 96 ;  makes 
a  treaty  with  Domitian,  197;  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Tr.ijan,  acce|)ls  the  terms  of- 
fered, 238  ;  is  again  defeated,  and  kills  him- 
self, 240;  his  hope  of  forming  an  alliance 
■with  the  king  of  Parthia,  293 ;  wide  extent 
of  his  intrigues,  324. 

Decemviri  (the  Ten  Men),  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome: 
stlitiljus  judicandis,  who  ])iesided  over  the 
courts  formed  by  the  centumvirs,  i.  288  j 
iv.  102  note;  legibus  itcriltenilU,  jiatriciiui 
magistrates  charged  with  drawing  up  a  code 
of  laws,  i.  326  ;  their  violence  and  injustice, 
327-31  ;  they  are  obliged  to  abdicate,  331; 
saerh  fuciuiidh,  guardians  and  interpreters 
of  the  Sibylline  Books;  live  of  them  must 
be  plebeians,  383. 

Decennalia,  celebrated  by  Augustus,  iv.  80  ; 
the  custom  observed  by  his  successors,  86 
note;  vii.  2C0,  328;  of  Theodosius,  viii. 
300. 

Deceutius,  proclaimed  Caesar  by  his  brother 
ilagnentius,  viii.  71 ;  insurrection  agaiust 
him  ;  his  death,  73. 

Decidiana,  Domitia,  wife  of  Agrieola,  vi.  310. 

Decius,  the  Enijicror  (C.  Mes:^ins  Qnintus 
Trajaims),  sent  by  IMiilip  to  the  army  of 
Moesia,  is  proclaimed  by  them,  vii.  178; 
tradition  of  bis  defence  against  the  Saracens, 
180;  birth,  cliaracter,  and  early  career,  222 ; 
three  important  tacts  of  bis  reign,  222-3  ; 
his  war  with  the  Goths,  223-4 ;  defeated 
and  slain;  estimate  of  his  policy,  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  225  ;  probably  vic- 
torious over  the  Daciaus  and  Germans,  225 
note;  his  re-cstablislnnent  of  the  censorship,. 
225-6. 
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Decius  Mus,  P.  (1st),  military  tribune,  storv 
ol',  i.  415,  -IIG  ;  al  tile  buttle  of  Mount  Vcsu- 
viu!.,  -IM. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (:3d),  consul,  i.  41-9. 

Deoumatian  Lands  (Agri  Uccuniatcs),  name 
given  b_v  iLc  Uonians  to  tlie  country  east  of 
tlic  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  occupied 
hy  immigrant  Gauls  and  subjugated  Germans 
and  lluniaii  veterans  on  payment  to  tin- 
state  of  a  tenth  of  the  jn-oduee,  iv.  254  ;  line 
of  defence  established  by  Domitian,  v.  190 ; 
important  outpost  of  the  Empire,  191 ;  en- 
tered by  the  Alemanni,  who  are  qiiiekly 
driven  out,  vii.  06,  18(')-7  ;  lost  to  the  Em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Gallicnus,  271;  line  of 
defence  repaired  by  Probus,  331-5;  who 
advises  the  Alemanni  to  settle  in  tliis  terri- 
tory, 338. 

Decuriae,  in  early  Rome,  subdivisions  of  the 
Curia,  i.  190. 

Decurions,  in  early  Rome,  cliiefs  of  the  de- 
curiae, i.  190;  appointed  to  the  colonial 
niiigistracies,  iv,  408. 

Decurions  (runales),  provincial  notables  form- 
ing tiie  Curia,  vi.  48  no/n,  75 ;  qualifications 
and  election,  52-3  and  noles,  5(1-7  and  notex  ; 
their  insignia,  57  ;  their  powers,  5S-G1 ;  the 
president  of  the  Curia,  CI;  the  Curia  re- 
ceives certain  appeals,  fi4;  the  dccurionate 
highly  desired  under  the  Antoniues,  74 ; 
order  in  voting,  75 ;  children  appointed  to 
the  office,  76  tiote  ;  their  receipts  in  a  dis- 
tribution of  money,  77  no/e ;  the  office 
became  hereditary  in  the  tliird  century,  vii. 
200;  their  privileges  confirmed  by  Diocle- 
tian, vii.  399 ;  their  condition  in  the  Later 
Empire,  viii.  2S-31  aud  tiotos ;  a  muni- 
cipal nobility,  32;  the  hardships  of  their  sit- 
uation, 368-70. 

Dedititii,  i.  485. 

Defence,  double  line  of,  after  the  Samuite  War, 
i.  492. 

Dejotarus,  Tialatian  tetrereh,  friendly  to  the 
Romans,  defeats  Mitliridatcs,  iii.  126 ;  re- 
warded l)y  the  Romans,  150 ;  brings  six 
iiundred  horse  to  Pomjiey  in  Greece,  445  ; 
shares  Pompey's  flight  after  Pharsalia,  402  ; 
expelled  from  Armenia  by  Pharnaces,  478 ; 
a  suppliant  to  Caesar,  481  ;  defended  by 
Cicero,  481  note;  obtains  Armenia  from 
Antony,  561  ;  abandons  Antony,  661  ;  re- 
ceives the  throne  of  Gaktia  from  the  Senate, 
iv.  5. 

Delatio,  ii.  369. 


Delators.     See  Informers. 

Dellius,  Q.,  Antony's  envoy  to  Arlavasdes, 
iii.  049;  abandons  Antony,  659;  friend  of 
Augustus,  iv.  56. 

Delmatius,  Flavius  Julius,  Caesar,  countries 
assigned  him  by  Cunstiuitiue,  vii.  575;  his 
murder,  viii.  61. 

Delphi,  (ireek  city  renowned  for  its  oracle  of 
Apollo,  visited  by  the  Komuns,  i.  1/0,  253; 
jjilhrged  by  Sylla,  iii.  667-8;  its  Amphicly- 
onic  Conned  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  vi. 
111. 

Demeter,  Greek  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Ceres,  i.  2.':-0. 

Demetrias,  Roman  heiress,  becomes  a  nun, 
viii.  195. 

Demetrias,  Caesar's  arsenal  at,  iii.  603. 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  hostility 
to  Origen,  vii.  43;  teacher  of  Clement  and 
Origon,  61 ;  sole  l)isliop  in  Egypt,  61  tiole. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  Corcyrian  traitor,  i. 
592,    593. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  \.,  sent  to  Rome  as 
a  hostage,  ii.  105  ;  again  sent  to  Rome  as  an 
emissary,  143 ;  put  to  death  by  his  father, 
147. 

Demonas,  Cynic  philosopher :  liis  rule  for 
government,  vi.  206  aud  ito/e ;  Lucian's 
eulogium  of  liim,  358-9  ;  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  409. 

Demophilus,  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
deposed  by  Theodosius,  viii.  284;  receives 
his  sentence  with  dignity,  285. 

Dentatus,  M.  Curius,  his  distributions  of  land, 
i.  102-3 ;  his  victory  over  the  Samnitcs, 
454;  his  victory  over  Pyrrhus  aud  triumph, 
472 ;  his  simplieily  aud  integrity,  500-1 ; 
constructs  the  second  Roman  aqueduct, 
626  ;  his  canal  at  Reate,  650. 

Desiderius,  proclaimed  Caesar  by  his  brother 
Magnentius,  viii.  71 ;  put  to  deatli  by  him,  73. 

Devil,  the,  Clialdaean  demon,  vii.  7  and  ao/e,  8. 

Dexippus,  Publius  Hereunius,  rlutcnician 
and  historian,  vii.  216;  defends  Athens 
against  the  Goths,  270  ;  relates  the  interview 
of  .\urclian  with  Barbarian  envoys.  288. 

Diadumenianus,  Caesar  and  Prince  of  the 
Youth,  vi.  96-7 ;  called  Antoninus,  97 ;  re- 
ceives the  title  of  Augustus,  105 ;  his  death, 
106. 

Diaeus,  sirategus  at  Sparta,  ii.  193;  incites  the   . 
people  of  Corinth  to  revolt  against    iiome, 
194;  his  army  defeated  at  Leucopctra,  195  ; 
dies  by  his  own  liaud,  198. 
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Diana,  ancienf  Latin  goddess,  i.  126,  134 ;  her 
temple  on  llie  Aveiiliiic,  1G3,  HI;  licr  tem- 
ple at  Laiiuviuiii ;  identified  witii  the  Hellenic 
Aiteniis,  also  with  Lucina,  goddess  of  the 
woods,  200,  2i9 ;  identified  with  Feronia, 
goddess  of  the  poor,  236  ;  ode  of  Catullus  to 
Diana  or  the  Jloon,  618 ;  her  statue  carried 
off  by  Verres  from  Segesta,  ii.  644;  iden- 
tified with  the  Gallic  Arduinna,  iv.  166 ; 
the  Ephesian  receives  from  -Augustus  the 
jus  triiim  liberorum,  167-8  and  riote ;  right 
of  asylum  of  the  temple  limited  by  Augustus, 
207  ;  temple  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
346  ;  goddess  of  a  guild,  vi.  101 ;  her  statue 
at  Gabii,  140;  peculiar  duty  of  her  chief 
priest  in  Aricia,  457;  the  Ephesian,  vii.  213 
and  note ;  her  temple  at  Ephesus  burned  by 
the  Goihs,  262. 

Dicearcbos,  a  Greek  in  the  service  of  Philip 
of  M;icrJ  in,  his  two  altars,  ii.  S2. 

Dictatorship,  an  extraordinary  Koman  magis- 
tracy, its  creation,  i.  282 ;  probably  borrowed 
from  Etruria,  2S2  no/e ;  first  plebeian  dic- 
tator, 383-9;  dictatorial  power  conferred  by 
the  Senate  on  the  consuls,  ii.  433  ;  illegal 
dictatoi-ship  of  Sylla,  lasting  three  years,  iii. 
17-45 ;  conferred  on  Caesar  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  503-7 ;  made  a  life-oifice,  522. 

Oidian  Law,  ii.  414  note. 

Didius  Julianus,  the  Emperor  (M.  Didius 
CoiMinodus  Severus  Julianus),  governor  of 
Belgica  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  461 ;  his 
ancestry,  character,  and  early  career,  469; 
bids  against  SuipicLaaus  for  the  Empire, 
469-70;  accepted  by  the  Senate,  installed 
in  the  palace,  ill  received  by  the  people,  471  ; 
threatened  by  rivals,  472  ;  vain  attempt  to 
defend  himself  against  Septiniius  Severus, 
473-4 ;  attempts  to  negotiate,  475  ;  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate,  476. 

Dies  fasti  and  iiefasti.  For  the  administration 
of  justice  and  for  iiolding  comitia  the  Roman 
year  was  thus  divided :  diex  fusli,  or  jusli, 
on  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  praetor  to 
hold  his  court  and  for  the  comitia  to  be  as- 
sembled ;  dies  nefasli,  on  which  no  public 
business  could  be  transacted,  i.  274  note. 
From  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  year  was 
divided  into  diesfesti,  dedicated  to  the  gods 
and  occupied  in  religious  solemnities  and 
festivities ;  dies  pro/esti,  belonging  to  men 
for  the  administration  of  their  affairs;  and 
dies  intereisi,  belonging  partly  to  the  gods 
and  partly  to  men,  393.     The  term  dies  ne- 


fasti,  which  originally  had  only  a  negative 
meaning,  in  later  times  became  identical  with 
dies  festi,  as  the  nefusti  were  usually  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  gods.  Number 
of  dies  fasti  under  the  Antouines,  vi.  217. 

Digest,  or  Pandectae,  a  eonipilaliou  made  by 
order  of  Justiniau  I'roni  the  mass  of  juristical 
writings,  to  serve  as  a  useful  and  complete 
body  of  lloinau  law,  iv.  340  and  note. 

Dii  consentes,  personification  of  the  powers 
of  Nature,  i.  128. 

Dii  involuti,  or  Fates,  i.  128. 

Diminutio  capitis,  loss  of  civil  rights :  in 
three  degrees,  —  minima,  in  cases  of  adop- 
tion or  emancipation  of  a  son,  i.  332;  v. 
532;  media,  by  loss  of  citizenship,  and 
maxima  by  loss  of  liberty,  v.  515  and  note. 

Dinogetia,  fortress  of,  v.  329. 

Diocese,  or  district,  of  a  group  of  provinces 
in  the  Later  Empire,  vii.  386 ;  in  the  Early 
Empire,  a  division  of  a  province,  386  note. 

Diocletian,  the  Emperor  (C.  or  M.  Aurelius 
Valerius  Dioclelianus),  chosen  l)y  the  gen- 
erals of  the  army  in  Asia,  vii.  345  ;  his  early 
name,  origin,  and  cursus  honoram,  346 ;  son 
of  a  Dalmatian  slave,  his  tastes  and  charac- 
ter plebeian,  and  his  temper  severe,  347-8 ; 
very  able  ruler,  348-50 ;  criticised  by  Lac- 
tantius;  called  by  Lampridius  "the  Father 
of  the  Golden  Age,"  350;  defeats  Carinus, 
351 ;  his  elTorls  to  restore  the  Empire,  354  ; 
his  need  of  a  colleague,  354 ;  selects  Max- 
imian,  whom  he  also  adopts  and  calls  Her- 
cnlius ;  takes  himself  the  name  of  Jovius, 
355  ;  pledge  made  him  by  Maximian,  356 
and  note;  reserves  a  certain  pre-eminence, 
357  ;  goes  into  Syria  ;  receives  an  embassy 
from  Bahrain  11. ;  secretly  aids  Tiridates  to 
take  possession  of  Armenia,  360 ;  returns  to 
Thrace,  Pannonia,  and  Rhactia;  meets  his 
colleague,  361 ;  his  incessant  activity ;  keeps 
watch  on  the  frontier  of  the  Danube,  362; 
again  meets  his  colleague,  363 ;  completes 
Ills  political  system  by  appointing  two  Cae- 
sars, 363-6 ;  estimate  of  his  ability  as  a 
ruler,  364;  his  own  share  of  the  Empire, 
366-7  ;  his  severity  towards  Galerius,  367, 
378-9 ;  his  new  capital,  363  ;  his  care  over 
Pannonia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace,  and  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Danube,  373-4 ;  his  measures  ia 
respect  to  Egypt,  374-8  ;  column  erected  in 
his  honor  (Pompey's  Pillar),  378  ;  hostilities 
with  the  Persian  king,  378;  reforms  the 
Syrian  army,   379 ;    and  joins    Galerius  at 
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Nisibis ;  receives  overtures  of  peace  from 
Narses,  380 ;  makes  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  liim,  3S1 ;  tlie  Senate  decrees  him  a 
triumph,  382 ;  his  work  a  great  administra- 
tive reform,  and  the  development  of  the 
autocratic  repubhc  of  Augustus,  3S4 ;  details 
of  his  system;  tiie  telrarchy,  38-1^5;  as  to 
the  provinces,  385-6  and  notes  ;  as  to  civil 
and  military  offices,  3S7-8  and  notes  ;  as  to 
the  court,  388-90;  abandons  Rome,  390; 
disdains  tiic  Senate,  391 ;  reduces  the  power 
of  tiie  praetorian  prefect,  391-2 ;  and  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  substituting  for  them 
an  lliyrian  body-guard ;  builds  thermae  at 
Rome,  393 ;  changes  made  by  him  in  tlie 
construction  of  the  legion,  393  note;  sub- 
jects Rome  to  the  land-tax ;  organizes  a 
consistorium  sacrum,  39-i;  reorganizes  the 
judicial  system,  394-5 ;  and  the  census, 
395-6 ;  simplifies  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  396-401  and  notes ;  his  difficulties 
with  the  currency ;  establishes  a  maximum 
of  prices,  401-2 ;  institutes  a  monetary  re- 
form, 403-4 ;  general  cliaractcr  of  his  re- 
scripts, 404-5 ;  causes  a  compilation  of 
imperial  laws  to  be  made,  405-6  ;  his  expen- 
ditures useful  to  the  state,  406-7  ;  iiis  reign 
a  prosperous  period  for  Rome,  407  ;  Julian's 
reference  to  him  in  T/ie  Caesars,  407  note ; 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians  a  measure 
of  government,  40S-13 ;  his  desire  to  act 
with  moderation  in  the  matter,  416-19 ; 
alarmed  for  liis  personal  safety,  he  grows 
more  severe,  419-20 ;  but  still  seeks  to 
avoid  tiic  death-penalty,  421-4;  excepts 
Christians  from  tlie  amnesty  of  his  twentieth 
anniversary,  424—5  ;  visits  Rome,  429  ;  and 
celebrates  his  triumph,  430  ;  visits  Ravenna; 
returns  to  Nicomedeia,  431  ;  his  health 
much  impaired,  431-2 ;  prepares  to  abdi- 
cate, 431-3  ;  ceremony  of  abdication,  434 ; 
his  palace  at  Spalato,  435-6 ;  the  events  of 
his  later  years,  437-8  and  note;  his  death, 
438  and  note  ;  and  apotheosis ;  character  of 
liis  monarchy,  439  ;  attends  a  council  of  Em- 
perors at  Caruntum,  448. 

Diogenes,  (ireck  ambassador  to  Rome,  ii.  288. 

Diogenes,  (.'ynic  pliilo.sopher,  inveighs  against 
'I'ifus ;  is  punished,  v.  152. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  his  History  of  Philosophy, 
vi.  549;  vii.  216. 

Dion  Cassius,  conccrin'ng  Hadrian,  v.  321> 
404,  407,  40S,  421 ;  his  picture  of  the  Ro- 
man  government,  vi.   189   note;    wrote   in 


Greek,  344 ;  believer  in  apparitions,  416 ; 
his  view  of  the  Christians,  vii.  46 ;  at  Nic- 
omedeia with  Caracalla,  88 ;  on  the  prae- 
torians, 130  ;  character  as  a  writer,  131. 

Dion  Chrysostom,  philosopher,  driven  from 
Rome,  takes  refuge  with  the  Getae,  v.  206; 
regarded  as  a  spiritual  director,  409 ;  well 
received  in  Olhia,  vi.  163 ;  concerning  pub- 
lic officers,  169 ;  lives  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  289 ;  began  with  eulogiums  on  the 
flea  and  the  perroquet,  352 ;  his  noble  ex- 
pressions concerning  human  brotherhood, 
360 ;  on  philosophers,  372 ;  a  nomadic 
preacher  of  philosophy,  373 ;  a  religious 
mind,  3S9  note. 

Dionysios,  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  imperial 
secretary,  vi.  223  note. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  conceals  him- 
self from  persecution,  vii.  229  ;  small  num- 
ber of  martyrs  according  to  liim,  229  note : 
on  Egyptian  disturbances,  374. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Milan,  resists  Constan- 
tiiis,  \ia.  l.")l  ;  is  exiled,  152. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  author  of  a 
Roman  archaeology,  i.  159,  103  and  note. 
185  note,  249;  iv.  306. 

Dionysius  of  Miletus,  loses  favor  with  Ha- 
drian, V.  406. 

Dionysius,  Saint,  his  martyi'dom,  vii.  251.. 

Dionysos,  I  lie  Greek  Bacchus,  i.  204. 

Dioscorides,  Greek  engraver  of  gems,  iv.  335-6. 

Dioscuri,  the.     Sec  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Dioscurias  (Sevastojjol),  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxine;  its  slave-trade,  ii.  436  ;  its  extensive 
commerce,  iv.  25,  224;  vi.  172-3;  a  Roman 
outpost,  V.  34. 

Dirae,  the  Roman  Furies,  vii.  91. 

Diribitorum,  immense  edifice  built  in  Rome 
Ijy  Agripiia,  iv.  122 ;  for  what  purposes  used, 
122  note,  354. 

Dis-Pater  (contraction  from  Dives,  name  given 
t'l  I'lutii).  .god  of  the  lower  world,  i.  103. 

Distributiones  (also  called  annonac  AwA/riimen- 
tationes),  sale  of  corn  to  the  Romans  at  a 
reduced  price :  law  of  Cains  Gracchus  fixing 
the  price,  ii.  471  and  note  ;  proposal  to  build 
piiblie  granaries,  472 ;  law  proposed  by 
Saluriiiiins,  still  further  reducing  the  jirice. 
551;  law  of  Drusus,  563;  these  laws  abol- 
ished by  Sylla,  iii.  38;  re-established  by 
Lepidus,  03  and  note ;  and  Cotta,  101  and 
note;  new  proposition  of  Cato,  190;  it* 
expense  to  the  stale,  190  note ;  the  distri- 
butions made  entirely  gratuitous  by  Clodius, 
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217;  expense  to  the  state,  217  note ;  miiii- 
bcrof  recipients  reduced  by  Cucsar,  511-liJ; 
regulated  by  Augustus,  iv.  115-17;  uo  longer 
a  burden  to  tlie  state,  being  furuislicd  by 
the  frunientary  proviuees,  117  and  note; 
under  the  Antonines,  vi.  210;  an  ancient 
Roman  custdin,  21o ;  its  cost  to  the  st^itc, 
214  and  note ;  a  custom  iu  the  Wkldle 
Ages,  214-15  ;  and  even  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, 215  note;  those  of  Diocletian,  vii.  430 
note  ;  at  Constantinople,  566  and  note  ;  dis- 
astrous results  from,  viii.  361. 

Divi  ami  Divae,  Emperors  and  Empresses  who, 
having  received  apotheosis  by  decree  of  the 
Senate,  became  the  protecting  geuii  of  the 
Empire,  iv.  173  note,  1S2  note  ;  hence  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  iv.  397  and  note ;  list 
of  (1S3  A.  D.),  vii.  143  note. 

Diviaores,  persons  who  distributed  the  money 
ujed  for  bribery  at  elections,  iii.  388  note. 

Divitiacus,  a  Druid,  guide  of  Caesar,  iii.  270; 
Acduan  emissary  at  Home,  2S0. 

Divorce,  religious  ground  foi",  i.  206 ;  first 
iiisfauee  mentioned  in  Ilomau  annals,  266 
note,  633-4 ;  frequency  in  the  later  Repub- 
lic, iv.  136 ;  regulated  by  Augustus,  137 ; 
divorced  persons  required  to  re-marry,  137 
note ;  easy  in  the  Antonine  period,  546, 
550-1 ;  formalities  to  be  fulfilled,  547. 

Dodoua,  its  tcmiile  destroyed,  ii.  79  ;  site  of 
the  temple,  79  note. 

Dolabella  Maximns,  P.  Cornelius,  consul, 
hi.s  victuiy  over  the  S;n(jues,  i.  457. 

Dolabella,  Cnaeus  Cornelius,  governor  of 
Maeedon,  sent  by  Sylla  against  the  Thraeians 
and  the  pirates,  iii.  30 ;  accused  by  Caesar, 
6S  note,  157- 

Dolabella,  Cnaeus  Cornelius,  praetor,  gov- 
ernor of  Cilicia,  ii.  637 ;  condemned  and 
fined  for  extortion,  645  ;  joins  the  party  of 
Sylla,  iii.  5. 

Dolabella,  P.  CorneUus,  son-in-law  of  Cicero, 
iu  euiniiiand  of  Caesar's  fleet  on  the  Adri- 
atic; defeated,  iii.  437;  adopted  by  a  ple- 
beian, obtains  the  tribuneship ;  hostility  of 
Antony  to  him,  484 ;  intended  by  Caesar 
for  his  successor  in  the  eonsnlship  of  the 
year  44  B.  c,  535  ;  unprincipled  and  danger- 
ous, 542  ;  joins  the  conspirators  after  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  555 ;  overturns  an  altar 
to  Caesar,  and  puts  to  death  the  person 
who  had  erected  it,  560 ;  obtains  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  562;  presides  in  the  Senate 
when    Cicero,  delivers    liis    last    Philippic, 


509  ;  arrives  in  .\sia,  puts  to  death  Trebo- 
nius,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins;  proclaimed  a 
public  enemy,  eonnnits  suicide  in  Laodiceia, 
004. 

Dolabella,  P.  Cornelius,  the  younger,  friend- 
ly to  Cleopatra,  reveals  to  her  the  design 
(if  Uctavius,  iii.  671. 

Dolabella,  Cornelius,  removed  from  Rome 
by  Utlio,  v.  70 ;  put  to  death  by  Vitellius, 
80. 

Domain,  the  Emperor's  private,  incorporated 
at  his  accession  with  the  public,  iv.  159 
nule. 

Dome  of  the  Pantheon,  iv.  347  and  note ; 
dimensions  of  domes  iu  famous  buildings, 
3.j0  note. 

Domestici,  body-guard,  vii.  345  note  ;  mounted 
guards  in  the  Later  Empire,  viii.  15  and 
note. 

Dominica,  Albia,  wife  of  Valens,  encourages 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  the 
Goths,  viii.  271. 

Dominica  Potestas,  rights  of  a  master  over 
his  slave,  v.  ."lU,  517;   vi.  18. 

Domitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina,  iv. 
532  ;  urges  tlic  latter  to  die  bravely,  559- 
00  ;  attempts  to  ruin  Agrippina,  584. 

Domitia  Longina,  daughter  of  Corbulo,  wife 
of  Doniitiau,  her  intrigue  with  Paris,  divorce 
and  re-marriage  to  the  Emperor,  v.  205 
note  ;  survived  her  husband  many  years,  215 
note. 

Domitia  Lucilla,  mother  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
V.  457;  ileseendant  of  Domitius  Afer,  457 
note. 

Domitian,  the  Emperor  (T.  Flavins  Domitianus 
Augustus),  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  es- 
capes from  the  burning  Capitol,  v.  92,  138  ; 
created  Caesar  and  Prince  of  the  Youth, 
134;  meets  his  father  at  Bencventum,  136; 
restrained  by  JIucianus,  137,  138  ;  his  un- 
becoming conduct,  138;  accession  to  the 
tin-one  ;  character  aud  habits,  177  and  notes  ; 
date  of  his  birth,  177  note ;  wise  government 
for  thirteen  years,  177-8  ;  vanity  and  dis- 
play, 178-9  ;  improvement  of  the  city,  179- 
§0  ;  moral  eliaraetcr  of  his  administration 
contradicted  by  his  personal  vices,  180-3 ; 
severity  against  tiie  vestals,  181 ;  measures 
to  ]iromote  agriculture,  183-4;  in  respect  to 
inheritances,  debtors,  the  soldiers'  pay,  ar- 
tists, aiul  men  of  letters,  184  ;  institutes  a 
(piinquennial  contest  in  poetry,  eloquence, 
.uiii  niusie,   185  ;  vi.  341  ;  estimate  of  him 
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by  Valciius  Ilomulus,  v.  186  iiolf ;  pro- 
motes the  welfare  of  the  provinces,  187  ; 
character  of  his  wars,  187-9  ;  assumes  tlie 
title  of  German icus,  after  a  canipaij^ii  beyond 
the  Rhine ;  selects  Trajan  fur  governor  of 
Upper  Gernuniy,  1S9  ;  constructs  a  line  of 
defence  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  190- 
1 ;  forms  useful  alliances  in  the  interior  of 
Germany,  and  pacifies  Britain,  191-2  ;  re- 
calls Agricola  with  tlie  intention  of  adopting 
a  pacifie  policy,  193  ;  hostilities  against  the 
Decebalus,  19-1 ;  goes  in  person  to  Moesia. 
196  ;  makes  terms  with  tlic  Ueeebalus,  195- 
7  and  note  ;  establishes  peace  on  the  Dacian 
frontier,  198  ;  suspicious  and  jealous  tyranny. 
199 ;  severity  as  to  taxes  ;  frequent  seizure 
of  estates ;  alarmed  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Saturninns,  200  ;  natural  hostihty  between 
him  and  the  patricians,  201-3  ;  measures  to 
protect  himself ;  excesses  of  tyranny,  204-7  ; 
funereal  entertainment,  207-S  ;  question  of 
the  sauce  for  a  tnrbot,  208  ;  still  occupied 
with  works  of  public  utility,  20S-9 ;  sup- 
posed persecution  of  the  Christians,  209-12 
and  notes;  predictions  of  his  approaching 
death,  213 ;  his  assassination  and  burial, 
214-15  ;  estimate  of  his  character,  215  ;  in- 
stances of  his  liberality,  vi.  S5  ;  favors  shown 
to  Spain,  131  ;  obligations  of  the  duumvirs 
iu  bis  reign,  210  ;  increased  the  soldiers' 
pay,  245  ;  gilded  the  Capitol,  207  ;  built  an 
Isacum  and  Serapeum,  390  note. 

Domitianus,  prefect  of  the  East,  his  hostility 
towards  Gallus,  viii,  77. 

Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  v,  203  note. 

Domitilla,  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens,  v.  211  ; 
her  banishment,  212,  213  note ;  her  freed- 
man  murders  Domitian,  214. 

Domitilla,  Flavia,  virgin  martyr,  v.  212  note. 

Domitius.     Sec  Afer,  and  Ahenobarbus. 

Donatists,  hcrclieal  sect,  vii.  .")i!S-3;3,  ISS. 

Donativum,  originally  money  distributed 
amoug  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  geijcral 
receiving  a  triumph  as  their  share  of  the 
spoils,  ii.  179,  18G,  367  and  note;  iv.  517. 
From  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  accession 
of  an  Emperor  being  regardcil  as  a  ceremony 
kindred  to  tin:  triumph,  this  distribution  of 
money  was  regularly  established,  varying  iu 
amount  according  to  the  liberality  of  the 
new  Emperor  and  his  need  of  propitiating 
tlie  soldiery,  iv.  517,  etc. 

Oonatus,  African  heresiarcli,  vii.  425  note. 

Donatus.  bishoji  of  Carthage,  vii.  528. 


Dorians,  early  masters  of  Sicily  and  founders 
of  Tarcutum  and  Crotou,  i.  110. 

Dorylaus,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  ii.  687 ; 
ilcfcatcd  near  Orchomcnus,  088-9. 

Doryphorus,  froedman  of  Nero,  put  to  death, 
iv.  OKi. 

Dositbeus,  grammarian,  compiler  of  Hadrian's 
L-tters  and  Sentences,  v.  400. 

Dcwry  of  a  Roman  bride  in  flic  second  century 
B.  ('.,  ii.  350. 

Dreams,  common  belief  in,  vi.  398  note. 

Drepanum,  a  city  in  Sicily,  scene  of  Roman 
defeat,  i.  572-3. 

Druids,  Gallic  priests,  iii.  254-02  ;  their  monu- 
ments, 269  ;  share  in  a  democratic  revolution 
in  Gaul  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  262-70 ; 
Jlona  tiieir  great  sanctuary,  311  ;  policy  of 
Augustus  towards  Druidism,  iv.  173-4; 
194-5  ;  viii.  •i23-8. 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
jiiua,  married  to  her  brother  Caligula,  made 
a  goddess  at  lier  death,  iv.  498  ami  note. 

Drusus,  M.  Iiivius  (1,>-I),  tribune,  hostile  to 
Cains  Ciraeehus,  ii.  479-SO;  consul,  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Scordisci,  520  note. 

Drusus,  M.  Iiivius  (2d),  tribune,  his  great 
project  of  reform,  ii.  561-2  ;  a  wise  conser- 
vative, 502  ;  proposes  to  restore  tlie  jiidicia 
to  the  senators  ;  incorporates  several  meas- 
ures in  one  bill,  hoping  to  secure  its  accept- 
ance, 503-4 ;  debases  the  currency,  563  note ; 
beloved  by  the  Italians  ;  is  really  a  conspir- 
ator and  requires  an  oath  from  his  accom- 
plices. 504-5  ;  favored  by  the  senators,  hated 
by  the  equestrian  order;  his  arrogance 
towards  the  Senate,  566  ;  his  arguments, 
507  ;  his  death,  568  ;  iiis  retinue  of  friends, 
vi.  220-7. 

Drusus,  Nero  Claudius,  second  son  of  Li  via 
and  Tiijerius  Clauilius  Nero,  beloved  by  the 
people  and  the  army,  iv.  2 13 ;  sent  against 
the  Riiaetians,  246  ;  left  to  keep  guard  upon 
the  Illiiue,  247;  his  successful  administra- 
tion, 250;  advances  into  Germany,  bridges 
the  Rhine,  251  ;  builds  fortresses,  252 ; 
accompanies  Augustus  into  Gaul,  253 ;  seeks 
to  ntduce  Germany  to  a  province ;  meets 
with  a  fatal  accident,  256,  433  note;  his 
character;  triumphal  arch  erected  in  lib 
honor,  257-8  ;  date  of  his  death,  274 ;  his 
fossa  Drusiana,  vi.  234. 

Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  and  V'ipsania,  men- 
tioned iu  the  will  of  Augustus,  iv.  2S0 ; 
reads  it  in  the  Senate,  287 ;  pronounces  a 
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discourse  in  honor  of  Augustus,  288;  pon- 
tiff of  the  Augustal  cult,  291 ;  scut  against 
the  revolting  legions  of  Paunonia,  411;  his 
candidate  for  the  praetorship  defeated,  426 ; 
his  uupromising  character,  427,  434;  sent 
into  Paunonia  agaiust  the  Suevi,  429 ;  goes 
to  meet  Agrippina  at  Brundusium,  437 ; 
praised  by  Tiberius  in  the  Senate  for  his 
interest  in  the  children  of  Germanieus,  441 ; 
oblains  the  tribuueship,  443  ;  is  ill,  but  re- 
covers, 443-4;  is  poisoned  b_v  his  wife  at 
the  instigation  of  Sejanus,  457- 

Drusas,  second  sou  of  Germanieus  and  Agrip- 
pina, favor  shown  him  by  Tiberius,  iv.  441 ; 
presented  by  Tiberius  to  the  Senate,  457-8; 
his  age  at  the  de^th  of  the  Emperor's  sou 
Drusus,  45  S  note ;  beloved  by  the  people  as 
the  son  of  Germanieus,  470;  treachery  to- 
ward his  brother,  471,  4S5 ;  imprisoned, 
475 ;  condemned  to  death  by  starvation, 
4S5-0. 

Ducenarii,  title  based  on  extra  salary,  vi.  77 ; 
viii.  10. 

Duillius,  M,  tribune,  his  law  concerning  the 
electorial  comitia,  i.  342. 

Duillius,  C,  naval  commander,  his  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  561-2  ;  his  rostral 
column,  563  and  nole. 

Dumnorix,  Acdiian  chief,  iii.  280,  314-15,  318. 

Dupanius,  Latinus  Pacatus,  rhetorician,  pan- 
egyrist of  Theodosius,  is  made  proconsul  of 
Africa,  viii.  321. 

Duricapito,  character  in  Roman  satires,  vi. 
-275. 

Duties.     S 'p  Portoria. 

DuumviraUcii,  persons  who  have  held  the 
office  of  duumvir,  vi.  70. 

Duumviri  (the  Two  Men),  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces  :  sacrisfaciuiidii,  in  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  Books,  i.  224  note ;  jure 
dicundo,  chief  magistrates  in  a  colony,  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  consuls,  i.  4S8  ; 
vi.  25  re':,  GO;  extent  of  their  jurisdiction, 
37-9  and  notes,  47-8  and  notes ;  military 
powers,  47  and  note ;  elected  by  the  provin- 
cial assembly,  54;  their  jurisdiction  reduced 
in  the  Later  Empire,  69  ;  perdueltionis,  ear- 
liest judges  iu  cases  of  high  treason,  i.  195-6  ; 
navales,  in  charge  of  the  fleet,  560 ;  quinquen- 
nales,  or  censors  in  a  colony,  4SS ;  vi.  47 
ami  nole,  57,  61  aud  note,  62-5. 

Dux  (hence  duke),  title  first  used  under  Ha- 
drian: how  employed,  vi.  485  note;  a  regu- 


lar office  under  Alexander  Sevenis,  vii.  123; 
duties  of,  194-5  ;  duces  in  command,  viii.  16. 
Dyrrachium,  a  sea-coast  town  of  Illyria, 
scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  aud 
Pompcy  during  tlie  Civil  War,  iii.  449-55  ; 
its  position  aud  importance,  449  noti 


TTIAGLE,  the  standard  of  the  legion,  ii.  531. 
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Earthquakes,  iu  southern  Italy,  i.  26, 


EbioD,  founder  of  a  sect,  vii.  36. 

Ebiouites,  an  heretical  sect,  vii.  36,  534. 

Ebora  (Evora),  city  of  Lusitania,  Roman  mil- 
itary post  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  iv.  202 ; 
railed  Libeniiitas  Julia,  203  note. 

Eboracum  (York),  British  city;  last  years 
aud  death  of  Severus  at,  vi.  374-7 ;  deatii 
of  Coustantius  Chlorus,  aud  proclamation  of 
Constantiue,  vii.  444. 

Ecetra,  Volscian  city,  member  of  the  Latin 
confederation,  i.  107 ;  threatened  by  the 
RoiiKin  army,  355  ;  its  site,  355  note. 

Eclectus,  chamberlain  under  Commodus,  con- 
spires against  him,  vi.  461 ;  perishes  with 
Portinax,  469. 

Ecnomus,  hUl  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
great  naval  victory  of  the  Romans  off  the 
coast,  i.  565. 

Edeco,  Spanish  chief,  i.  652  note;  unites  with 
Seipio  and  hails  him  as  king,  ii.  56. 

Edessa,  a  capital  of  Osrhoene,  an  important 
strategic  point,  vii.  89  ;  its  oracle  of  Lunus, 
91;  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  is  besieged 
by  Sapor,  245  ;  religious  quarrel  iu  the  time 
of  Julian,  viii.  187. 

Edicts,  of  the  praetors  (Jex  annua),  ii.  329  ; 
foundation  of  Roman  administrative  law,  iv. 
311-2;  edictum  tralaticum,  342  ;  of  Augus- 
tus, iv.  S5-6. 

Egerdir,  lake  in  the  Taurus  crossed  by  "the 
Iron  Gates,"  ii.  669. 

Egeria,  the  nymph,  i.  147  and  note,  150. 

Egesta,  or  Segesta,  a  Sicilian  city,  its  people 
believed  a  Trojan  colony  and  called  eognati 
popiili  Roniani,  i.  184-5  ;  ancient  ally  of 
Carthage,  557  ;  seeks  aud  obtains  alliance 
with  Rome,  558  ;  besieged  by  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians, 562  ;  succored  by  the  Romans,  563  : 
free,  hut  bninid  to  military  service,  585. 

Egnatius,  Marius.  Italian  general  in  the  Social 
War,  ii.  586  :  defeats  L.  Caesar,  590,  593  : 
defeated  and  killed  in  Apulia  ;  ablest  general 
of  the  League,  600. 
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Egypt,  its  condition  (200  B.  c),  ii.  76-7  ;  its 
nliiiinre  -nitli  the  Konians ;  sends  corn  to 
Rome,  77  ;  tlireatcucd  by  Piiilip  of  Maccdon, 
91) ;  invaded  bv  the  kinjc  of  Syria,  1S7  ;  Ho- 
nian  jjrotcctiou  extended,  1S8  ;  disnienibered 
by  Rome,  219  ;  under  lloniau  guardiansliij), 
224;  bequeathed  to  the  llomans,  iii.  121 
aud  note ;  is  selected  as  an  asylum  by  Pom- 
pey,  463-7  ;  Caesar's  campaign  tliere,  40S- 
78  ;  Antony  in  Egypt,  617,  047,  050,  051-5, 
661,  609-70;  condition  at  tlie  time  the  Em- 
pire is  established,  717-25  ;  badly  governed 
by  Gallus  ;  a  frumeutary  province  ;  its  great 
wealtli,  iv.  210  ;  sagacious  administration  by 
Pctronius  ;  cleansing  of  the  channel  of  I  lie 
Nile,  211  ;  its  extensive  commerce,  225-0  ; 
invaded  by  the  queen  of  Ethiopia,  240  ; 
visit  of  Gcrmaniciis,  435  ;  of  Vespasian,  v. 
85,  134-6  ;  Hadrian,  378-85  ;  Severus,  vi. 
523-30 ;  Egyptians  admitted  to  the  Roman 
Senate  by  Caracalla,  vii.  82  ;  invasion  of  the 
Palmyrenes,  297-S  ;  Eirmus  proclaimed  in 
Egypt,  309-10 ;  outbreak  in  Diocletian's 
reign,  374-8  ;  heretical  tendencies  of  the 
Egyptian  Church,  534 ;  Egypt  fails  to  the 
share  of  Constantius,  vii.  575  ;  Egyptian 
monks  in  the  fourth  century,  viii.  197. 
Egypt,  kings  of :  — 

Ptolemy  II.  (Philadclphus),  his  alliance 
with  Rome  (b.  c.  273),  i.  472  ;  ii.  77. 

Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  renews  alli- 
ance with  Koiiii',  i.  603. 

Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  sends  corn 
to  Home  (luring  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii. 
77  ;  sad  condition  of  the  country,  77  and 
note. 

Ptolemy  V.  (Kpiphancs),  attempt  of 
Philip  and  Aniiochus  to  seize  his  kingdom, 
ii.  75  ;  is  protected  by  the  Romans,  77  ;  em- 
ploys Greek  mercenaries,  88  ;  part  of  his 
territory  seized  by  Antioehus,  marries  the 
daughter  of  Antioehus,  110;  liis  tyranny 
disastrous  to  the  country,  140. 

Ptolemy  VI.  (Pliilometor),  his  minor- 
ity, ii.  146  ;  Roman  inlerfcrenee  and  division 
of  the  kingdom,  1S7-8,  219 ;  is  said  to  have 
been  refused  by  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi.  446. 

Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon),  divides  Egypt 
with  his  hrollior,  ii.  188,  219. 

Ptolemy X.  (Alexander  IT.),  beqncatlis 
Egyjit  and  Cyprus  to  tlie  Ronuin  people ; 
the  bequest  refused,  iii.  121  and  note. 

Ptolemy  XI.  (.\nletes),  buys  the  Ro- 


man alliance,  iii.  207  ;  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects, seeks  aid  at  Rome,  366;  furnished 
with  a  guard  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  445-6  ; 
his  indc!)todnes>;  to  Rome,  409. 

Ptolemy  XII.  (Dionysus),  brother  and 
husband  of  Cleopatra,  Ponipey  seeks  an 
asylum  from  Lim,  after  Pharsalia,  iii.  403 ; 
expels  Cleopatra,  464;  is  seized  by  the  Ro- 
mans; obliged  to  receive  Cleopatra  back, 
471  ;  is  drowned  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
474. 

Ptolemy  XIII.,  briither  aud  husband 
of  Cleopatra,  iii.  474. 

Cleopatra,  expelled  by  her  brother, 
iii.  464 ;  invited  by  Caesar  to  come  to 
liim  in  Alexandria,  470 ;  her  interview 
with  Caesar,  and  the  agreement  then  made, 
471 ;  re-established  as  queen ;  her  influ- 
ence over  Caesar,  474 ;  visits  Caesar  in 
Rome,  520;  not  mentioued  in  Caesar's 
will,  557  note ;  a  suppliant  to  Antony,  016; 
lie  follows  her  to  Alexandria,  617  ;  his  de- 
votion to  her  renewed,  643  ;  .she  obtains  ad- 
ditional provinces,  644 ;  her  influence  over 
Antony,  649 ;  honors  paid  her  by  Antony, 
650,  658  ;  accompanies  him  on  the  campaign 
against  Octavins,  656  ;  revelries  at  Samos, 
657  ;  distrusted  by  Antony,  661 ;  urges  An- 
tony to  encounter  Octavius  at  sea,  663 ; 
present  at  the  battle  of  Actiuni,  escapes  with 
her  vessels  and  is  followed  by  Antony,  604 ; 
separates  from  Antony,  returns  to  Alexandria,  . 
makes  plans  lor  escape,  068  ;  meditates  death, 
attempts  to  negotiate  with  Octavius,  669; 
receives  the  dying  Antony,  670 ;  is  made 
prisoner  by  an  officer  of  Octavius,  670-1 ; 
unsuccessful  attemjjt  to  influence  Octavius, 
671  ;  attempt  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
Cacsarion,  671  note;  death,  671-2;  esti- 
mate of  her  character,  718. 

Elaea,  a  Greek  city  of  Asia  ilinor:  Scipio  de- 
tained there  by  illness,  ii.  122;  its  army 
defeated  by  LucuUus,  iii.  123. 

Elaea,  or  Velia,  a  Greek  colony  of  southern 
Italy,  famous  for  its  school  of  pliilosopliy, 
i.  Ill;  furnishes  Rome  with  a  priestess  of 
Ceres,  236. 

Elagabalus,  the  Emperor  (Varius  Avitus  Bns- 
sianns),  son  of  Julia  Soemias,  vii.  101  ;  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood  of  Emesa ;  his 
extreme  beauty,  102  ;  his  age  when  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Eni])ire,  103 
and   note ;    proclaimed   by   the    legion  en- 
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camped  at  Enif  sa,  103  ;  reported  to  be  Cara- 
ealla's  sou,  103-4 ;  becomes  Em|)eror,  105  ; 
symbol  of  entliroiied  iufamy,  lOS  ;  liis  early 
measures  and  cntrauec  into  Rome,  108-0  ; 
scandalous  life,  111  ;  iiitroduecs  the  worship 
of  tlie  god  of  Eniesa,  111-14;  his  three 
wives,  115  ;  is  persuaded  to  adopt  his  cousiu 
Alexander,  115-16 ;  iiostility  towards  the 
latter,  116-17  ;  is  murdered  by  tlie  soldiery, 
117  ;  called  Syrians  into  the  Senate,  199. 

inbe  (Albis),  a  river  of  Germany,  iv.  251; 
crossed  by  Doniitius  Ahenobarbus  with  a 
Roman  army  (15  b.  c),  255 ;  its  banks 
reached  by  Drusus  (9  b.  c),  256 ;  and  by 
Tiberius,  260;  Romans  encamped  on  its 
banks,  266. 

mea,  Ionian  town  in  Magna  Graceia,  i.  111. 

Eleazar,  leader  of  tlie  active  taction  of  Zealots 
in  Jerusalem,  v.  118 ;  holds  the  temple, 
127. 

Elections,  of  the  king,  in  early  Rome,  i.  194; 
of  liie  interrex,  195  ;  order  of  voting  in  tlie 
eenluriata,  239,  245  ;  jus  siiffrayii  originally 
denied  to  the  plebeians,  241 ;  liniitatious  of 
tlie  centuriata  as  to  voting,  274-5 ;  jus 
suffragii  claimed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
286;  formula  at  the  election  of  consuls, 
348  ;  elections  transferred  by  Tiberius  to 
the  Senate,  iv.  408-9 ;  vi.  31 ;  municipal 
elections  in  the  second  century  a.  d.,  31- 
4,  52-4;  in  the  third  century,  vii.  200; 
fiction  of  the  Emperor's  election  still  retained 
in  the  fourth  century,  viii.  3. 

Elephant,  on  the  standard  of  the  fifth  legion, 
in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Thapsus,  iii. 
496 ;  on  the  colors  of  Englisli  regiments, 
490  note. 

Elephants,  twenty  brought  into  Italy  by 
Tyrrlms,  i.  465;  called  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers "  Lucanian  oxen,"  472  ;  used  by 
Hanno  (262  b.  c),  559 ;  one  hundred  in  the 
Carthaginian  army,  567 ;  one  hundred  and 
forty  employed  by  Hasdrubal,  569  ;  hunted 
in  the  Circus,  570;  African  and  Asiatic, 
580  /lole  ;  two  hundred  employed  by  Has- 
drubal in  Spain,  610;  thirty-seven  cm- 
ployed  by  Hannibal,  060 ;  forty  sent  to  him 
in  Italy ;  twenty  offered  by  Carthage  to 
Rome  in  the  war  against  Antiociius,  ii.  115  ; 
fifty-four  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  122 ; 
thirty-four  sent  by  Masinissa  to  the  Romans 
m  the  war  with  Perseus,  102;  forty  in 
Caesar's  triumph,  iii.  508  ;  employed  in  war 
by  Caracalla,  vii.  85  ;   employed  by  Artax- 


erxes ;  eighteen  in  the  triumph  of  Alexan- 
der Sevcrus,  140;  a  quadriga  of  them 
decreed  to  Gordian  III.  by  the  Senate,  170  ; 
four  attached  to  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
Dineletian,  430. 

Elephantine,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  captured 
by  the  iiuceu  of  Ethiopia,  iv.  240. 

Bleusis,  the  city,  held  by  Sylla,  ii.  677-8 ;  its 
Propylaea,  v.  354  note. 

Eleusis,  mysteries  of,  Roman  consuls  initiated, 
i.  592 ;  Claudius  w'ishes  to  introduce  them 
at  Rome,  iv.  536  ;  jiriests  annually  conse- 
ci'ated,  536  note ;  Nero  desires  to  attend 
the  celebration,  but  dares  not,  v.  40;  Ha- 
drian presides  over  them,  356;  his  initi- 
ation, 356  note,  390  and  note. 

EUs,  Greek  state  pillaged  by  lUyrian  pirates,  i. 
591 ;  member  of  the  Aetolian  League,  ii. 
85 ;  revolts  against  Roman  domination, 
114 ;  famous  for  its  cotton  stuffs  {//^ssus), 
iv.  223. 

Embradur,  Samnite  impevator,  i.  101,  120. 

Emerita  Augusta  (Mcrida),  Spanish  city, 
its  temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  iv.  170 
note  ;  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Empire, 
202 ;  first  Jewish  colony  in  Spain,  vi.  131  ; 
its  importance  in  the  Antoniue  period, 
182-3. 

Emesa,  a  city  of  Syria,  residence  of  the  family 
of  the  priest  Bassianus,  vi.  547 ;  vii.  101 ; 
birthplace  of  the  Empress  Julia  Donma,  vi. 
547  and  note  ;  imperial  coinage  of  the  city, 
547  note;  relatives  of  the  Empress  Julia 
banished  to  Emesa ;  Roman  legion  in  camp 
there,  vii.  101  ;  .an  Italic  colony,  102  ;  Ela- 
gabalus  proclaimed  there,  103;  battle  of 
Emesa,  196,  302-3 ;  Aurelian  holds  a  tribu- 
nal there  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  Zcnobia, 
306. 

Emesa,  the  Black  Stone  of,  the  sacred  cone, 
i.  542  note ;  vi.  107-8  and  notes ;  its  wor- 
ship introduced  at  Rome  by  Eiagabalus, 
111-12. 

Emporiae,  Massiliotc  colony  in  Spain,  ii.  133. 

Ems  (Amisia),  a  river  of  Germany,  Roman 
victories  on  its  banks,  iv.  251. 

Encheiridion,  work   of   immense   popularity, 

\i.  :ii;('i. 

Enfranchisements,  taxed,  i.  3S8  ;  ii.  41,  343 
note,  363 ;  iv.  100 ;  conditions  often  at- 
tached, vi.  11 ;  tax  abolished  by  Diocletian, 
vii,  390. 

Engadine  Lakes,  the,  i.  50,  58  note. 

Enna,  Sicilian  city,  renowned  for  the  worship 
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of  Ceres,  favorable  to  tlie  CarHiaginians,  i. 
564;  tlie  Romans  retaiu  the  city  by  treach- 
ery, ii.  25  ;  centre  of  a  servile  outbreak, 
441-3  ;  deprived  of  the  sacred  statue  of 
Ceres  by  Verres,  644. 

Ennius,  fatlier  of  lloniau  literature,  translator 
of  Eulieraerus,  disrespectful  towards  the  gods, 
ii.  290-1 ;  iutroduces  the  Greek  hexameter, 
311 ;  opens  a  school  for  iustruction  in  Greek, 
312  ;  favorite  of  the  aristocracy,  401  ;  his 
sfiiluc  on  the  cenotaph  of  the  Seipios,  40G. 

Entremont,  iu  Provence,  most  ancient  relic  of 
Galhc  sculpture  fouud  licre,  ii.  522. 

Enyaliiis,  sou  of  Mars,  i.  552  and  note. 

Epagathus,  freedmau,  put  to  death  under 
Alexander  Scvcru.s,  vii.  130. 

Epagathus,  Vettius,  "  the  Christians'  advo- 
cate," V.  507. 

Epaphroditus,  freedmau  of  Nero,  assists  his 
master  to  kill  himself,  v.  51 ;  put  to  death 
bv  Doniitian,  205. 

Ephesus,  principal  commercial  town  of  Asia, 
banishes  Hermodorus,  i.  327  «o/<^;  occupied 
by  Antiocbus,  ii.  118  ;  in  possession  of  the 
llomaus,  123,  125 ;  giveii  to  the  king  of 
Pcrgamus,  127 ;  first  in  rank  iu  the  province 
of  Asia,  253,  258  iwie  ;  outbreak  against  the 
Komans,  674;  assembly  of  deputies  held 
tliere  by  Sylla,  692;  entrance  of  Antony; 
his  severity  towards  the  deputies,  iii.  G15- 
16 ;  its  -wealth,  temple  of  Diana,  and  ex- 
tensive commerce,  712;  extensive  right  of 
asylum  in  its  temple  of  Diana,  712  note; 
imiiortance  iu  the  reign  of  Augustus,  iv. 
224 ;  temple  to  the  lloman  Fortune,  erected 
by  Hadrian,  v.  304. 

Ephraem,  Saiut,  his  literary  style,  viii.  193 
and  note ;  recommends  the  ascetic  life,  195  ; 
reproaches  the  monks  with  their  vices,  197. 

Epicharis,  engaged  in  Piso's  conspiracy,  v.  20 ; 
her  courageous  dcatii,  21. 

Epictetus,  philosopher,  freedmau  of  Epaphro- 
ditus, escapes  from  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  v.  206 ;  favorite  with  Hadrian, 
406  ;  regarded  as  a  spiritual  director,  409  ; 
resided  at  Rome,  vi.  344 ;  recommends  celi- 
bacy, 358  note,  366;  satirizes  the  self-exam- 
ination in  fashion  in  his  time,  359 ;  theory 
of  morals,  359-60 ;  Stoic  teaching,  364 ;  the 
real  hero  of  Stoicism,  365;  admired  by  Pas- 
cal, 365-6 ;  his  birlii  and  works,  365  note  ; 
severe  iu  reproof,  370  7!ole ;  modest  and 
quiet  life,  371 ;  Ids  five  theories  concerning 
the  gods,  401  note ;  wishes  men  to  love  the 


one  God,  404-5  and  note ;  opposed  to  divi- 
nation, 420  note. 

Epicureanism,  iii.  421  note;  recommended 
celibacy,  vi.  358 ;  denied  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  384. 

Epicurus,  ii.  27IJ-1  ami  note.i. 

Bpicydes  and  Hippocrates,  in  command  of 
Syracuse,  ii.  22,  26. 

Epidamnus.     Sec  Dyrracbium. 

Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Greece  famous  for  its 
tiinple  of  Aesculapius,  i.  636-7;  visited  by 
I'anlus  Aemilius,  ii.  176. 

Epiphanes,  Saint,  on  the  Mauichacaus,  vii. 
414. 

Epirus,  a  Greek  state,  its  people  of  Pclasgian 
origin,  i.  46  ;  invaded  by  tlie  Illyrian  pirates, 
591  ;  falls  into  the  power  of  the  Komans,  ii. 
100  ;  given  up  to  pillage,  179. 

Epona,  Gallic  divinity,  iii.  255. 

Eponina,  wife  of  Sabinns,  v.  106 ;  desires  to 
share  his  fate,  107. 

Eporedia  (Ivrea),  Roman  colony  iu  northern 
Italy,  ii.  520  ;  iv.  598. 

Epulo,  an  Istrian  chief  ii.  137. 

Equality,  principle  of,  its  triumph,  i.  641,  642. 

Equestrian  order,  originally  knights,  or  cete- 
res,  three  hundred  under  Romulus,  his 
guard,  chosen  from  the  richest  citizens,  i. 
195;  increased  to  six  hundred  by  the  elder 
Taiqnin,  and  to  twelve  hundred  by  Servius. 
from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  their  pay, 
243;  (ransveclio  equitum,  procession  of  the 
knights,  410 ;  divided  into  ten  litniuie ; 
their  weapons,  515;  tiie  eqitiis  privtiliis  and 
the  eqiiKs  piitiliciis,  523;  great  landowners, 
586;  the  imporUuicc  of  the  order  derived 
from  traffic  and  banking,  ii.  72  note :  it 
contains  two  classes,  386 ;  obtains  the  ju- 
dicial positions,  474;  its  property  qiudili- 
eation,  474  note ;  neaily  identical  wilh  the 
2)ulilicuni,  477;  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
the  jiidieia,  548;  reduced  to  iusignilicauei- 
by  Sylla,  iii.  37;  lauded  by  Cicero,  105, 
170,  190;  distinctions  iu  the  order  estab- 
lished by  Augustus,  iv.  108-9 ;  existed 
under  the  Antonincs,  vi.  267-8  ;  tlie  order 
in  Constantinople,  vii.  566  and  note. 

Equiriae,  i.  624  note. 

Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino),  a  mountain  near 
Palermo,  occupied  by  the  Komans,  i.  575 
and  note,  578. 

Eretum,  a  Sabine  cily,  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
frontier,  i.  303  and  note;  starting-point  of 
Sabine  raids,  352. 
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Ergastulum,  :i  private  prison  attached  to  llo- 
luau  lanns,  wliere  slaves  and  inea  of  free 
condiliou,  seized  for  debt,  worked  iu  cliaius, 
i.  2S1,  404;  v.  2. 

Eros,  Greek  God  of  Love,  identified  with  one  of 
tlie  Samothracian  Cabciri,  i.  53  ;  his  statue 
by  Praxilcles  brought  by  Nero  from  Thes- 
piac,  V.  41. 

Erythrae,  a  cily  of  Asia  Minor,  piUagcd  by 
Vcrrcs,  ii.  ()38 ;  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  w;is 
said  to  have  announced  the  coming  of  Christ, 
vii.  4S4. 

Eryz,  city  and  mountain  iu  Sicily  having  a 
celebrated  tcini)le  of  Venus;  the  city  de- 
stroyed by  Aniilear,  i.  564 ;  position  occu- 
])icd  by  llie  Romans,  574 ;  position  of  the 
city  and  temple,  575  note;  pilgrimages 
thither,  ii.  filO. 

Eskualdunac,  iii.  333. 

Esquiline,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  deposit  of 
lluvial  shells,  i.  42 :  united  to  the  city  by  the 
wall  of  Servins,  162  ;  temple  of  Juno  and 
celebration  of  tlie  Matronalia,  146  note ; 
temple  of  Tellus  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ii. 
615 ;  mural  painting  lately  found  there,  iv. 
179 ;  this  hill,  originally  a  cemetery  of  slaves, 
was  improved  by  Augustus  and  ilaecenas ; 
a  palace  and  garden  built  by  the  latter, 
346. 

Esseues,  the,  a  religions  order  of  the  Jews,  v. 
rjO  and  note. 

Ethiopia,  ils  Phoenician  commerce,  i.  531; 
explorations  of  the  country  by  Roman  sol- 
diers, iv.  38  and  note;  its  queen  invades 
Egypt  and  is  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
240-2  ;  explored  by  Flaccus  iu  the  first 
centnry  a.  d.,  54S. 

Etna  (.\etna),  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily, 
outpost  of  the  Apennines,  i.  24,  26,  27 ; 
visited  by  Roman  travellers  in  the  second 
century  b.  c,  vi.  179;  Roman  ruin  on  its 
top,  179  note. 

EtTuria,  its  civilization  first  discovered,  i.  35  ; 
its  influence  upon  Rome,  43,  117 ;  the 
mystery  of  Western  civilization,  60 ;  its 
subject  condition,  79,  80 ;  destroyed  by  the 
revenge  of  Sylla,  iii.  27. 

Etruscan  language,  almost  indecipherable,  i. 
62;  iusoriplions  in,  62  note;  discoveries  iu 
tombs,  70;  theory  of  the  world's  duration, 
79  note  ;  legislation,  of  sacerdotal  character, 
118  note  ;  religion,  of  Asiatic  origin,  128; 
civilization,  dominant  in  Rome  in  the  period 
of  the  Tarqnins,  237  note. 


Etruscans,  call  themselves  Rasena,  i.  62 ;  eon- 
JL'elures  as  to  their  origin,  62-5  ;  points  of 
similarity  to  the  Goths,  65  ;  theory  as  to 
their  invasion  of  Italy,  65,  66  ;  not  hostile 
to  strangers,  67  ;  inventors  of  gladiatorial 
combats,  67  ;  become  masters  of  Italy,  68 ; 
their  political  organization,  68,  72  ;  achieve- 
ments in  useful  and  decorative  arts,  71-5, 
85  ;  find  rivals  iu  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Greeks,  76,  77  ;  their  territory  reduced,  79  ; 
tlicir  fatal  defeat  at  Lake  Vadino,  70  ;  their 
share  in  the  civilization  of  Italy,  80;  in- 
fluence of  their  religion  on  Rome,  SO  ;  their 
architecture,  81,  82  ;  left  isolated  (304  b.  c), 
444 ;  filial  subjugation,  457,  458  ;  their  in- 
Ihieiice  on  Roinau  architecture,  iv.  357-8. 

Etruscus,  Claudius,  freedman,  imperial  treas- 
urer, vi.  223  and  note ;  eulogized  by  Statius, 
224 

Etruscus,  Herennius,  sou  of  the  Emperor 
Uceius,  appointed  Caesar,  vii.  223;  killed  in 
battle,  225. 

Euboea,  Greek  island  held  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  ii.  90,  91  ;  in  the  Second  Macedonian 
War,  98, 101 ;  left  free  by  the  Romans,  106 ; 
invaded  by  the  Aetolians,  112 ;  in  alliance 
with  Antiochus,  114,  117;  Euboeans  sold 
at  auction  by  Roman  governors,  380 ;  in  the 
war  with  Milhridates,  676,  680,  687. 

Eugauei,  a  prehistoric  people  of  northern 
Italy,  i.  56. 

Eugeuius,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  appointed  em- 
]ieror  by  Arbogastus,  viii.  324  and  notes ; 
addressed  by  Saint  Ambrose  as  a  legitimate 
monarch,  320 ;  his  endeavors  to  propitiate 
Theodosius,  326-7;  his  campaign  against 
Theodosius,  327-9 ;  defeat  and  death,  329. 

Eugubine  Tables,  i.  58,  121. 

Euhemerus,  latiDiialistie  philosopher  translated 
by  Eiiuius,  ii.  21)0,  320,  387. 

Eumenes.     See  Pergamus,  kings  of. 

Eumenes,  friend  and  secretary  of  Constantine ; 
placed  ill  charge  of  the  schools  of  Autun, 
vii.  371;  his  liberality;  oration  on  the 
opening  of  tlie  schools,  372,  374  note. 

Eunus,  the  slave  insurrection  headed  by,  ii. 
4H-4. 

Euphrates,  a  moralist  described  by  Pliny,  vi. 
311-12. 

Euphrates,  a  river  of  western  Asia,  first  crossed 
liy  a  Kiinian  army  under  Lnculliis,  iii.  131  ; 
crossed  by  Crassiis,  382-3  ;  natural  bound- 
ary of  the  Gracco-Romaii  world,  iv.  28,  30  : 
vi.  123  ;  infested  by  Arab  robbers,  iv.  30 ; 
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Trajan  designs  to  include  it  within  the  Em- 
pire,  V.   293 ;    the   two  great   fords,  296 ; 
Trajan  crosses  the  river,  297;  Roman  fleet 
descends   it,    299 ;   it  is   again   proved  the 
natural  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
East,  302  ;  crossed  by  Severus,  vi.  491,  505  ; 
Roman  fleet  upon  tlie  river,  50G-7  ;  Roman 
province  organized  beyond  it,  512  ;  two  great 
roads  crossing  it,  513;  canal  connecting  it 
with  tlie  Tigris;  Julian  on  tlie  Euphrates, 
viii.  217. 
Cusebia,  second  wife  .of  the  Emperor  Constaii- 
tius,  eulogized  by  Julian,  viii.  61  note  ;  pro- 
tector  of  Julian,  85 ;  unfounded  conjecture 
as  to  their  relations,  85  note ;  suggests  that 
Julian  be  appointed  prefect  of  Gaul,  8S ;  her 
gifts  to  him  on  his  marriage,  89  ;  her  death, 
127. 
.Eusebius,   bishop  of   Caesarea,   on   the   pros- 
perity of  the  Empire  under  Diocletian,  vii. 
407 ;   on   the    toleration  of   the    Christians 
at  that  time,  409  and  note ;  on  Christian  ex- 
cesses of  zeal,  411-12,   413  ;   on  faults  of 
Christian  communities,  415  ;  his  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  palace,  418-19 :   on  perse- 
cutions, 424,  427  and  note;  on  the  victory 
at  the  Milviau  Bridge,  458-9 ;  on  Liciuius, 
466  and  note,  471 ;  on  Coustantinc,  472  and 
note,  473  ;  iustances  of  his   cowardice  and 
time-serving  policy,  472  note ;  on  Maxentius, 
480 ;  furnishes  copies  of  the   Scriptures  to 
the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  501 ;  on  the 
Emperor's    conduct    at    Byzantium,     501  ; 
■exaggerates  the  destruction  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, 502  ;  and  prohibition  of  divination,  504 
note;   on   Constantine's   delay   of  baptism, 
518  ;  refuses  the  see  of  Antioch,  548  note  .• 
desires  to  compromise,  551 ;  concerning  the 
discovery  of  the   Holy   Sepulchre,   571-2  ; 
and  the  journey  of  the  Empress  Helena,  573 ; 
on  Constantine's  dealings  with  the  Goths, 
57-1 ;  on  the  peace  made  with  the  Persians, 
577. 
Eusebius,   bishop    of   Nicomedeia,    a   zealous 
Arian,  accused  of  fomenting  discord  between 
Constantine  and  Liciuins,  vii.  468 ;  shelters 
Arius,  536;  at  the  Niccne  Council,  548  notes; 
exiled  with  Arius,  549  note ;  his  transference 
to  the  Sec  of  Constantinople ;   recalled  by 
Constantine,   551  ;    baptizes    the   Empress, 
578 ;  superintends  Julian's  studies,  viii.  75 
note  ;  adviser  of  Couslautius,  141 ;  obtains 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  142;   his  death, 
143. 


Eusebius,  liishop  of  Vercelli,  resists  Constan- 

tius,  viii.  151;  is  exiled,  152. 
Xiustathius,  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch,  vii. 

54S  note  ;  very  active  against  Arius;  accused 

of  Sabellianism,  552. 
Eustathius,  Cappadocian  philosopher,  sent  by 

Cuustautius  as  ambassador  to  Sapor,  viii.  115 

note,  137  and  note. 
Eutherius,    Julian's    chamberlain    iu    Lutetia. 

Mil.    lU.'). 

Eutropia,  .sister  of  Constantine,  killed  with  her 
sou  Ncpotianus,  viii.  71. 

Eutropius,  Romau  clironiclcr,  viii.  21  note; 
with  Julian  on  the  Persian  expedition,  219, 
221. 

Euxine  (Black  Sea),  tlie,  all  its  coasts  except 
Tlirace  subject  to  Mitliridates,  ii.  G69 ;  fron- 
tier intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Polemon,  iv. 
6  ;  its  European  shores  given  up  to  Barba- 
rians, 20-4;  Greek  colonies  on  its  northern 
shore,  24;  its  pirates,  24-5;  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Moesia,  vi.  133.  See  also  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus  and  Dioscurias. 

Evauder,  i.  139. 

Evodus,  a  freedman,  superintends  the  execution 
of  Messaliua,  iv.  559-60. 

Ezedares,  king  of  Armenia,  establislicd  and 
afterward  abandoned  by  Chosroes,  v.  293. 

Exile,  a  Roman  punishment  of  various  degrees 
of  severity  :  exsilium  of  three  kinds  under  the 
Republic  replaced  by  deportatio  under  the 
Eniiure  ;  relegatio  of  two  kiuds,  ii.  655  ;  iv. 
2S2  )wf'-.  406  note. 

Eztraordinarii,  i.  515. 


TJIABIAN,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyred  under 


X- 


Dceius,  vii.  230. 


Fabian  gens,  of  Sabine  origin,  i.  133;  exiled 
itself,  293 ;  avenged  by  the  people,  294 ; 
gallantry  in  tlie  Gallic  invasion,  364.  See 
also  Ambustus. 

Fabiola,  Cliristian  woman,  viii.  195. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.  (Uullianus),  story  of 
his  insubordination,  i.  429-31 ;  consul  in 
the  Samnitc  War,  435,  439 ;  proconsul, 
440,  442,  443;  consul,  450;  defeats  tlic 
Etruscans,  448  ;  consul,  449,  450  ;  triumph 
of,  451 ;  serves  under  his  son,  493. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.  (Gurgcs),  general  in  the 
.'^iminilc  \\':ir,  his  triumph,  i.  453. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.  (Cunetator),  dictator, 
successful  against  tlie  Ligurians,  i.  595; 
Roman  ambassador  to  Carthage,  658 ;  pro- 
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dicfator,  676;  pursues  Hannibal,  hut  will 
not  fight,  fi79-81 ;  before  Capua,  ii.  15; 
the  great  aristocratic  leader,  17;  consul  for 
the  fifth  time  (209  B.  c),  38 ;  re-takes  Ta- 
rentuni,  39 ;  unfriendly  to  Scipio,  61. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  legate  of  Caesar  in  coni- 
niaud  of  three  legions  at  Narbo,  iii,  432. 

Fabius  Pictor,  C,  paintings  of,  i.  625 ;  iv. 
:i:s.-). 

Fabius  Pictor,  Q.,  annalist,  passage  from,  i. 
220  nole  ;  present  at  the  victory  of  Tclamou, 
i.  598;  date  of  writing,  611,  617;  sent  to 
D.-Ililii.  ii.  2  ;  a  purely  Roman  author,  327. 

Fabius  Vibulanus,  Caesc  quaestor 2>arricidii, 
pronounces  seuteuce  of  death  against  Cassias ; 
seven  years  consul,  i.  292 ;  attempts  to  en- 
force the  .\grarian  Law  ;  defeated,  abandons 
the  city,  and  is  killed,  with  most  of  the 
Fabian  y?«-?,  by  the  Etruscans,  293. 

Fabius  Vibulauus,  M.,  victory  and  death  in 
battle  with  the  Veicntines,  i.  292. 

Fabrateria,  a  Volscian  city,  threatened  by  the 
SaDinitcs  and  protected  by  Rome,  i.  427. 

Fabricius,  L.,  builder  of  the  Pons  Fubriciiis,  i. 
176. 

Fabricius  Luscinus,  C,  his  successes  in  278 
n.  C,  i.  470. 

Fabulae  Atellanae.     See  Atellane  Farces. 

Factiones  of  the  Circus,  companies  of  char- 
ioteers, increased  by  Domitian  from  four  to 
six,  V.  179  ;  source  of  great  public  excite- 
ment, vi.  218. 

Faesiilae  (Ficsole),  Etrurian  city,  in  the  Gallic 
AVar,  i.  597;  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
670;  sides  with  the  Italians  in  the  Social 
War,  ii.  595 ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
AVar,  iii.  63-4. 

Fairs,  annual,  held  in  Italy,  iv.  218-19. 

Falarica,  a  javelin,  with  a  bunch  of  lighted  tow 
attached  to  it,  used  by  the  Saguntines,  i.  655. 

Falcidian  Law,  ii.  332  ;  iii.  626  no/e. 

Falco,  Q.  Sosius,  acaused  of  conspiracy  under 
rfitmax,  vi.  -iOS. 

Falernus  agar,  a  district  famous  for  its  wine, 
taken  away  from  Capua,  i.  420. 

Faliscans,  orFalerians,  Etruscan  people,  sup- 
port the  Fidenates,  i.  353  ;  hostility  towards 
Rome,  356 ;  make  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
359 ;  join  Tarquinii  against  Rome,  375 ; 
seek  for  peace,  417  ;  great  defeat  by  Car- 
vilius  and  heavy  war-indemnity,  452. 

Fannia,  second  wife  of  Ilclvidius  Priscus,  vi. 
317. 

Fannian  Law,  ii.  414  and  note. 

Vol..  VIII.  32 


Fannius  Strabo,  C.  (1st),  consul,  author  of 
the  liibt  sumpluury  law  at  Rome,  ii.  414, 
427. 

Faunius  Strabo,  C.  (2tl),  consul,  hostile  to 
Cains  Gracchus,  ii.  427- 

Faniiius  Strabo,  C.  (3d),  son-in-law  of  Laclius, 
autlioi-  uf  Rinnan  Annals,  ii.  427  no/e. 

Fauum  Fortunae  (Faiio),  on  the  Via  Flami- 
iiia,  i.  4'Jj  ;  inscription  in  houor  of  Aure- 
lian,  vii.  292. 

Fasces,  a  btiudle  of  rods  having  an  axe  bound 
in  with  them :  Etruscan  iusiguia,  i.  68 ; 
introduced  into  Rome  by  the  elder  Tar- 
quin,  160  ;  borne  before  the  consuls,  273  ; 
wreathed  with  laurel,  274  note;  borne  be- 
fore the  dictator,  282 ;  number  increased  for 
the  decemviri,  328.  The  praetors,  the  pro- 
consuls, and  the  quaestors  in  the  provinces 
are  the  other  Roman  magistrates  to  whom 
this  honor  belonged.  The  fasces  were  car- 
ried on  the  lictor's  shoulder,  and  to  lower 
them  in  any  one's  presence  was  to  acknowl- 
edge him  a  superior,  as  in  the  case  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Metellus,  iii.  84. 

Fasoinum,  an  amulet,  i.  218  ;  ii.  36  note. 

Fasciuus,  a  Roman  divinity,  i.  218  ;  special 
protector  of  the  vestals,  227. 

Fasti,  the  sacred  books  in  which  the  dies  fasti 
of  the  year  were  marked.  The  term  was 
also  employed  to  denote  registere  of  various 
kinds,  which  may  be  divided  iuto  two  classes, 
the  Fasti  sacri,  or  calendars,  and  the  Fasti 
annates,  or  chronicles.  To  the  former  class 
belong  the  Calendarium  Rusticum  Farnesia- 
num,  i.  263  and  note;  the  calendar  which 
M.  Flavins,  clerk  to  the  censor,  made  public 
in  304  B.C.,  393  and  note;  and  that  of 
Aclius,  201  B.  c,  ii.  329  note.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  the  Fasti  Magistralium,  the 
Fasti  Triumphules,  i.  183 ;  and  the  most 
important  specimen,  the  Fasti  Capitotini,  — 
a  list  of  consuls,  dictators,  and  censors,  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  and  of  tritimphs 
and  ovations,  extending  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Kings  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 
This  list  was  engraved  on  marble  tablets,  of 
which  several  fragments  were  discovered  in 
1547  ill  excavating  the  Roman  I'orum,  ii. 
280. 

Faunus,  ancient  Latin  divinity,  i.  90  note ;  an 
early  Latin  king,  138 ;  god  of  the  fields, 
203 ;  his  sanctuary  on  the  Insula  Tibcrina, 
637 ;  on  a  Hermes,  ii.  36  ;  his  worship 
wide  spread,  iv,  184. 
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Fausta,  Flavia   Maziminia,   given   in   inar- 

riiigc  to  Cuiistautiue,  vii.  448  and  note: 
betrays  her  father's  designs  upon  her  iius- 
baiid's  lift;,  450  ;  motiicr  of  a  hirge  faiiiilv, 
405;  her  hostility  to  Crispus,  559-60;  iii- 
ciii-s  the  auger  of  Helena;  is  put  to  death 
by  Coustautiue,  501 ;  her  character,  502  ■ 
name  effaced  from  the  public  edifices ;  her 
palace  given  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  502 
and  iiolf. 

Faustina,  Annia,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  v. 
4o4 ;  iier  character,  death,  apotheosis,  454- 
5  ;  charity  founded  in  her  honor,  455  ;  accu- 
sations against  her  probably  calumnies,  vi. 
313. 

Faustina,  Annia,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
wife  uf  iMarcus  Aurelius,  v.  431-;  desires 
the  Emperor  to  be  severe  to\yards  Avidius 
Cassius,  484  and  note;  question  as  to  her 
character,  4S7-90  and  notes  ;  mother  of  two 
sons  and  four  or  five  daughters,  489  note  ; 
apotheosized,  490 ;  her  appearance,  490 
note ;  called  mater  castrorum,  vi.  192  ;  accu- 
sations against  her  probably  calumnies,  313. 

Faustina,  Annia,  descendant  of  Marcus  Aurc- 
liii!-,  ihiid  wife  of  Elagabalus,  vii.  115. 

Faustina,  Maxima,  third  wife  of  the  Emperor 
CijiLstautius,  viii.  127  note. 

Favonius,  "Cato's  ape,"  iii.  389,  457,  541; 
his  sarcastic  language  to  Pom])cy,  424 ; 
joins  the  latter  after  Pharsalia,  4G2. 

Favorinus,  priest  of  the  Gauls,  v.  350  note ; 
an  important  per.sonagc  at  Ephcsus,  300; 
relations  with  Hadrian,  404  and  note,  405  ; 
and  with  Antoninus  Pius,  400 ;  urges 
mothers  to  fulfil  their  duties,  522;  wrote  in 
Greek,  vi.  344. 

Federative  Republic,  Latin  theory  of,  i.  499 

vnfr. 

Felicissimus,  master  of  the  Roman  mints 
under  Aurelian,  instigates  a  sedition,  vii. 
320-21. 

Felicitas,  Saint,  Acta  of,  vii.  71  and  note. 

Felix,  Pope,  successor  of  Liberius,  viii.  155 
and  note;  violently  expelled  from  Rome, 
157. 

Felix,  Antonius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  v.  115. 

Felix,  M.  Minucius,  Roman  lawyer  and  Chris, 
tian  apologist ;  character  in  iiis  Octavitis, 
vi.  387 ;  concerning  the  Christians,  428, 
432  note,  584 ;  his  Octacius,  vii.  5  note,  6 
note  ;  argnes  against  the  pagans,  37;  a  Ro- 
man lawyer,  character  of  iiis  work,  37  note  ; 
his  Octaeiiis  quoted,  38  note,  40,  50 ;   ex- 


treme liostility  to  Rome,  49,  51 ;  date  of 
his  Ortacius,  51  note ;  on  the  innocence  of 
the  Christians,  50;  on  their  number,  02 
note ;  testifies  to  friendships  between  p.igans 
and  Christians,  71 ;  on  the  symbol  of  ihc 
cross,  475  note. 

Feralia,  festival  of  tlie  dead,  i.  211-12. 

Ferentinum  (Ferentino),  Latin  city,  member 
of  the  Ilcrniean  Confederation,  i.  92  and 
note ;  tyramiy  of  Roman  magistrate,  ii.  573. 

Feriae  Latinae,  Latin  festival  held  on  the 
Alhau  Jlouut  ;  Rome  finally  obtains  the  su- 
premacy on  these  occasions,  i.  127,  106; 
Caesar  saluted  as  king  at  one  of  tlicm,  iii. 
529. 

Ferouia,  ancient  Latin  divinity,  i.  204  and 
note;  protectress  of  the  connnou  ])Cople, 
236;  rites  of  her  worshippers,  iv.  217-18. 

Feronia,  an  Etrurian  town  named  for  the  god- 
dess, iv.  217. 

Fescennina  carmina,  popular  poetry  of  caily 
Ruuje,  i.  fr2(l--M, 

Festivals  {frriuc),  of  Fortuna,  i.  201-2  ;  in 
honor  of  the  dcail,  212  ;  extremely  numer- 
ous in  early  Rome  and  of  a  coarse  and  rus- 
tic character,  232 ;  the  AmbamiUa  and  the 
Aniljiirbaliii,  233  ;  the  Compitulia  and  Pa- 
ffunciliti  instituted  by  Servius,  241;  many 
of  a  religious  character,  618;  the  floral 
games,  022;  festivals  of  Anna  Perenna, 
623 ;  their  number  reduced  by  Augustus, 
iv.  216 ;  number  and  variety  under  the  Au- 
tonines,  vi.  210-18;  in  the  Later  Empire, 
viii.  50-8. 

Festus,  Sextus  Pompeius,  grammarian,  vii. 
217  not)'. 

Festus,  Valerius,  legate  under  Vitcllius  in 
Africa,  becomes  a  partisan  of  Vespasian, 
v.  130. 

Fetiales  (heralds),  a  college  of  Roman  priests, 
twenty  in  number,  who  acted  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  fdith  in  respect  to  hos- 
tilities with  foreign  nations:  cmjiloyed  by 
the  Ligurians,  i.  54;  established  among  the 
Aequi,  132;  jus  fctiale  or\i;m\\\.f  A  with  early 
Latins,  132,  131-;  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Numa,  147;  ceremony  of  the  ft iutes  in 
regard  to  the  contest  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  151 ;  the  customary  formalities  on 
declaration  of  war,  230-1  ;  always  pa- 
tricians, 393 ;  action  of  the  fetiales  alter 
the  Samnite  victory  of  Caudiuui,  433  ;  their 
expedient  for  declaring  war  against  Pyrrhus, 
465  ;  their  oath  by  Jupiter  Lapis,  552. 
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Fetichistn  in  the  early  Roman  religion,  i. 
-'17,  ilS. 

Fidenae,  ancient  Etruscan  colony  south  of  the 
Tiber,  i.  67  ;  victories  of  Romulus  over  the 
Fidcnates,  146 ;  and  of  TuUus,  155 ;  five 
miles  distant  from  Rome ;  reduced  in  426 
D.  c,  302  iHife,  353 ;  assassinates  Roman 
ambassadors  and  is  punished,  353. 

Fides,  or  Fidelity,  divinily  of  early  Rome, 
i.  123,  222  ;  liis  temple  on  tlie  Capituliue 
Hill,  149,  160. 

Fimbria,  C.  Flavius,  attempts  to  murder 
Mucius  Scaevola  at  tlie  funeral  of  Marius, 
ii.  632 ;  kills  Fiaccus  in  Asia,  690 ;  is 
abandoned  by  liis  soldiers  and  takes  Ins 
own  lite,  691. 

Financial  administration  of  the  Roman  state. 
Under  tlie  Republic  the  Senate  had  tlie 
control  of  public  expenses,  i.  509 ;  ii.  367. 
Absolutely  controlled  by  Caesar  as  dictator 
for  life,  iii.  523 ;  under  the  Empire,  the 
power  of  the  Senate  became  merely  nomi- 
nal, the  finances  being  administered  by  the 
Emperor,  who  was  supreme  master  of  the 
Aerarium  popitH,  of  the  Fisriis,  and  of 
the  Aerarium  militare,  iv.  7S,  103,  159. 

Fines,  inflicted  by  all  magistrates,  i.  323-4; 
a  very  general  form  of  punishment  in  early 
Rome  for  all  offences  against  individuals, 
334 ;  moneys  thus  received  paid  to  the 
aediles,  and  employed  in  the  repair  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  ii.  367:  inflicted  by  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates,  vi.  40,  52,  53 ;  a  great 
source  of  revenue  under  the  Later  Empire, 
viii.  13. 

Finns  and  Pelasgians,  earliest  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe,  i.  46. 

Fire,  early  private  and  public  worship  of,  i. 
209,  229. 

Fire-ships,  ancient,  ii.  119  note. 

Firmicus  Maternus,  Julius,  e.Kplorcr  of  Af- 
rira  ill  thi-  lime  of  Claudius,  iv.  548. 

Firmicus  Maternus,  Julius,  autiior  of  Er- 
rors of  Paganism,  vi.  3S9 ;  contrasts  the 
laurobolium  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  390  ; 
eager  adversary  of  paganism,  viii.  134. 

Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  his  oppo- 
sition to  Pope  Stephen,  vii.  .30  and  note, 
4.!. 

Firmus,  Mauretanian  chief,  in  the  time  of 
Tiicodosius,  his  rebellion,  viii.  249 ;  defeat 
and  death,  250. 

Firmus,  M.,  Aurcliau's  address  to  the  Senate 
after  overthrowiug  Lim,  vi.  211;  his  revolt 


ill  Egypt  and  assumption  of  the  purple,  vii. 
309;  defeat  and  death,  310. 

Fiscus,  etymology  of  the  word,  i.  257 ;  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  employed  to 
designate  tlie  Emperor's  treasury  as  distin- 
guished from  that  controlled  by  the  Senate, 
which  still  retained  tlie  early  name,  aerarium, 
iv.  159.  (After  lladiian's  time  tlie  two 
words  were  used  indiscriminately  for  tiic 
imperial  treasury.) 

Flaccilla,  Aelia,  wife  of  Theodosius,  mother 
of  Areadius  and  Honorius,  viii.  298  ;  her 
statue  tlirown  down  in  Autioch,  301;  her 
death,  308  note. 

Fiaccus,  C.  Valerius,  Roman  poet  who  praises 
Uoinitian,  v.  1S5  ;  wrote  upon  the  Argonauts, 
vi.  333. 

Fiaccus,  Hordeonius,  consular  legate  of 
U|iper  Germany,  v.  69;  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  position,  and  murdered  by  the 
soldiers,  100. 

Fiaccus,  L.  Pomponius,  general  under  Clau- 
dius ill  Upper  (iiTiiiany,  iv.  543. 

Fiaccus,  L.  Valerius,  selected  by  Cinna  as 
colleague  in  the  consular  office,  ii.  633 ;  his 
extortion  in  Asia,  646  ;  advances  into  Asia, 
6S9  ;  is  killed  by  Fimbria,  690. 

Fiaccus,  Pomponius,  governor  of  Syria,  iv. 
489  note. 

Flameus,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular 
god  :  Flamen  Dialis  (priest  of  Jupiter), 
strict  rules  for  his  conduct  given  by  Fabius 
Pietor,  i.  220  note;  the  Flameu  Dialis, 
Flamen  Marlialis,  and  Flamen  Quirinalis, 
the  three  most  honored ;  lighters  of  the 
altar,  225  ;  flamens  in  the  muiiicipia,  iv.  167, 
170 ;  vi.  49  and  note,  70 ;  the  Flamen  Au- 
gusti,  171,  291;  expense  in  obtaining  the 
office,  vii.  200;  privileges  and  immunities 
of  flamens  confirmed  by  Coiistantine,  518 
and  note. 

Plaminian  Way.     S;o  Via  Flaminia. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quintius,  in  command  against 
Philip  of  Macedoii,  ii.  99  ;  puts  the  enemy 
to  flight,  100  ;  takes  up  wiiitcr-quarlcrs  at 
Anticyra,  101  ;  negotiates  with  Philip,  102  ; 
seizes  upon  Thebes,  103  ;  wins  a  victory  at 
Cynoccphalae,  104 ;  disarms  and  humiliates 
Philip,  104-5  ;  announces  Uberty  to  Greece, 
106  ;  negotiates  with  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Laee- 
dacmon,  107;  returns  to  Rome  and  receives 
a  triumph,  108  ;  treasure  brought  back  by 
him,    108  note;    contempt   of  the    Greeks, 
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112;  agaia  sent  into  Greece,  113;  his  ac- 
tivity and  success,  114,  118 ;  iiostility  to 
Philopoemen,  144;  ambassador  to  Prusias 
to  demand  the  head  of  Hannibal,  145,  140; 
his  public  caieer,  840. 

Flaminius,  Caius,  Uonian  general,  proposes 
to  divide  tlie  lands  of  the  Senoues,  i.  595  ; 
in  conimaud  against  the  Gauls;  consul,  au 
attempt  to  annul  his  election,  599 ;  his  vic- 
tory, 600 ;  censor,  begins  the  building  of 
tiie  Via  Flami/iUi,  603,  626 ;  in  command 
against  Hannibal ;  hostility  of  the  nobles, 
671 ;  departs  from  Rome  without  the  usual 
ceremonies,  672 ;  is  defeated  and  killed  at 
Tluasimcnc,  673-5. 

Flamma,  Calpurnius,  self-devotion  of,  i.  564. 

Flammeum,  a  .siiU'ron-colored  veil  worn  by  the 
bride  on  her  wedding-day,  v.  538 ;  worn 
always  by  tiie  flameu's  wife,  539. 

Flavian  Law,  i.  393  note. 

Flaviaiius,  praetorian  prefect,  vii.  130. 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  implores  mercy 
liir  ihe  city,  viii.  302. 

Flavianus,  chief  of  llie  pagan  party,  appointed 
prelect  Iw  Eugenius,  viii.  325  ;  makes  formal 
purifieatiou  of  tlie  city,  and  performs  the 
tmirobolium,  326  ;  his  death,  327. 

Flavii,  the  first :  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
ti:ia,  v.  98-215;  the  second:  descendants 
of  Conslantins  Clilonis,  vii.  440-viii.  223. 

Flavins,  Cnaeus,  iiis  publication  of  the  caleu" 
dar,  i.  393,  409  ;  made  curule  acdile,  409. 

Flavus,  Subrius,  conspirator  against  Nero ; 
Ids  courageous  death,  v.  21. 

Flora,  early  Roman  goddess,  i.  124,  125  ;  rival 
of  I'Vronia,  204 ;  festival  in  her  honor,  622. 

Florentius,  prefect  in  Gaul,  Julian's  dis;igrce- 
niunl  vvitii  him,  viii.  100,  104;  his  hostility 
to  Sallust,  113-14;  Julian's  magnanimity 
towards  him,  105. 

Florianus,  M.  Aunius,  is  refused  tlie  consul- 
ship, vii.  327  ;  praetorian  prefect,  addresses 
the  Thracian  army,  32S-9  ;  proclaimed  by 
the  troops  ;  murdered  by  them,  330. 

Florus,  one  of  the  Treviri,  his  revolt  in  Bclgiea, 
iv.  14^^  ;  and  defeat,  449. 

Florus,  Annaeus,  Roman  poet,  autlior  of  dim- 
cliTs  .■uldrcsscil  to  Hadrian,  v.  352. 

Florus,  Gessius,  a  Greek,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
iv.  004;  v.  119. 

Flute-players,  story  of  the,  i.  437. 

Foederatae,  allied  cities,  i.  485  ;  ii.  24.3-4. 

Foederati,  .i  Gothic  corps  in  the  service  of  the 
Emiiire,  viii.  261. 


Follis,  eujiper  denarius  of  Diocletian,  vii.  403. 
Follis  or  Gleba  senatorius.  Sec  Taxes. 
Fonteius,  M.,  proconsul,  his  extortions  in  Gaul, 
ii.  640,  652  ;  ids  character,  iii.  81 ;  with 
dilhculty  protects  the  province,  89  ;  defended 
'oy  Cicero,  108. 
Fora,  places  where  markets  were  held  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  of  Italy,  i.  496-7 
and  note. 
Formiae  (.\lola  di  GaiJta),  legend  of  the  giani 
Lestraegoncs,  i.  95  ;  a  Latin  city,  neutral 
in  the  Latin  War,  418  ;  receives  linnted  citi- 
zenshi]),  423. 
Fortuna,  old  Italian  divinity,  i.  124  note ;  suj)- 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Servius  :  worshi])ped  at  Praeneste  and  Anli- 
uni,  201  ;  the  Sortcs  Praeiiestinae,  201  note  : 
her  festival  at  Rome,  201-2  ;  Fortuna  miilii- 
Lrii  and  Fortuna  virilis,  202-3  ;  Fors  For- 
tuna, temple  built  by  Papirius,  453  ;  many 
surnames  added  to  her  name,  627 ;  her 
temple  at  Capua,  ii.  5  ;  at  Praeneste,  571 ; 
favorite  divinity  of  Sylla,  iii.  43  ;  temple  at 
Rome,  00  ;  at  Athens,  built  by  Atficus  He- 
rodes,  v.  357  ;  at  Ephesus,  built  by  Hadrian, 
304;  her  many  temples,  vi.  193  and  note; 
temple  at  Constautino|)le  built  by  Constan- 
tiue,  vii.  500  ;  her  temple  and  her  statue 
removed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  565  ; 
e:il]cd  the  Tyehacum,  viii.  300  note. 
Forum,  the  Augustan,  built  by  Augustus  ou 
his  own  land,  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and. 
statues  of  the  great  men  of  the  Republic, 
iv.  299. 
Forum  Boarium,  a  large,  irregular  open  space 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine  Hill, 
used  in  early  times  as  a  cattle-market:  a 
bronze  ox  set  up  tliere  in  memory  of  an 
exploit  of  Hercules,  i.  139;  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  buried  alive  there,  596  ;  arch  of 
the  money-changers  erected  there  in  honor 
of  Septimius  Sevcrus  and  Julia  Domna,  vi. 
569. 
Forum,  the  Julian,  budt  by  Caesar,  its  adorn- 

niriits.  iii.  509. 
Forum  Romanum,  oiigiiially  a  v;illcy  between 
the  Ca])itoline  and  Palatine  hills,  often  in- 
undated by  the  Tiber,  i.  42;  according  to 
tradition  the  scene  of  the  battle  bctneeii 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  after  the  rape  of  tin' 
Sabine  women,  145  ;  drained  and  surrounded 
with  porticos  by  the  elder  Tarqiiin,  15S; 
contained  the  temple  of  Castor  and  I'olliix, 
178  and  iiotf  ;  the  Curia  Hostilia,  194  note  : 
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scene  of  riots  and  tumults,  239-30,  34S-9  ; 
ii.  455,  457,  4S3,  552  ;  iii.  153,  15 1,  l'.)I-2; 
the  Puteal  Libouis,  i.  259  note ;  statues  of 
eminent  men,  i.  327  note ;  ii.  4S3  ;  seliools 
lickl  by  freednieu,  i.  329 ;  temple  of  Saturn, 
342 ;  ii.  552  ;  gulf  closed  by  Curtius,  i.  3S7 ; 
the  rostra,  423  ;  shops  surrounding  it,  439; 
the  Column  of  Dnillius,  563  ;  crossed  by 
funeral  trains,  i.  044;  ii.  328,  377;  iv.  288, 
417;  voting-place  of  the  Tributa,  ii.  455; 
lists  of  the  proscribed  posted  here,  iii.  20 ; 
decorated  by  Caesar,  164 ;  the  heart  of  an- 
cient Rome,  526  ;  scenes  after  Caesar's 
murder,  555-7;  his  funeral  pyre,  557-9; 
triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  Augustus,  iv. 
66 ;  his  statue,  471. 

Forum  Trajani,  built  by  Trajan,  v.  246 ;  its 
sjilendid  eJilices,  271. 

Fossa  Drusiana,  canal  dug  by  the  legions  of 
Drusus  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel, 
iv.  25 h 

Fossae  Marianae,  ii.  531  and  note. 

Franks,  etymology  and  application  of  the  name, 
vii.  1S4-5  ;  incessantly  ravage  Lower  Ger- 
many and  Eelgica  ;  their  inroads  into  Gaul, 
1S6  ;  in  the  Roman  army,  196 ;  their  ad- 
vantages for  attacking  the  Empire,  198-9 ; 
overrun  Gaul  in  the  third  century  a.  d.,  234 ; 
and  Spain,  236  ;  the  Emperor  Postumus 
defeats  them,  258-9 ;  and  makes  alliance 
with  them,  receiving  au.\iliaries  from  them, 
259  ;  defeated  by  Probus,  319 ;  and  driven 
back  into  Batavia  and  Frisia,  334 ;  estab- 
lished near  the  Euxine,  they  circumnavigate 
Europe  and  return  to  the  mouths  of  (he 
Rhine,  338  ;  make  disturbance  in  the  Em- 
pire at  the  beginning  of  Diocletian's  reign, 
354 ;  their  pirates  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Britiiin  and  Gaul,  35S ;  in  alliance  with 
Carausius,  359 ;  Constantius  obtains  vic- 
tories over  them,  369  ;  their  incursions  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  and  his  victories 
over  them,  453,  463 ;  victory  and  treaty  of 
Constans,  viii.  67  ;  they  occupy  Toxandria, 
ai  iwle ;  friendly  relations  established  with 
them  by  Julian,  99. 

Fratres  Arvales,  the  Arval  Brothers,  a  col- 
Icgi;  of  twelve  priests  who  offered  public 
sacrifiees  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields  :  pre- 
served their  early  chants  in  the  second  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  i.  219  ;  priests  of  Dca  Dia,  225  ; 
their  insignia,  and  cliief,  225  note ;  per- 
formed the  umljunulia ,  233  ;  their  Hynui, 
256 ;  its  translation,  256  note ;  always  pa- 


trician, 393  note  ;  the  college  re-constituted 
l)y  Augustus,  iv.  126 ;  who  b';comes  its- 
head,  127. 

Fravitta,  a  Goth,  consul,  viii.  275. 

Freedmen  (Jibertinii),  distributed  by  Appins 
through  the  tribes,  1.407;  sons  of  freed- 
men called  into  the  Senate  by  Appins; 
probably  soon  after  expelled,  407-S  ;  monop- 
olize commerce  and  money-lending;  their 
increased  importiuice,  633 ;  restricted  to  the 
four  urban  tribes,  646  and  note  ;  great  num- 
ber of  (241-210  B  c),  ii.  363  ;  attempts  to 
expel  them  from  the  tribes,  364;  contrac- 
tors for  public  works,  386  ;  collected  in  one 
of  the  city  tribes  (Esquiline),  418 ;  wealth 
of  Pompey's  freedmen,  437,  438  note  ;  em- 
ployed as  clerks  by  Caesar,  iii.  528 ;  fill  the 
lower  offices  of  procurator  under  Augustus, 
iv.  150  and  note ;  as  a  class  extremely 
serviceable  under  the  Empire,  521 ;  con- 
taining many  very  able  aud  intelligent  men, 
522  ;  fdl  the  most  important  ofiices  under 
Claudius,  522-3  ;  and  not  discreditably,  523  ; 
all  officials  in  the  proviuees  during  the  Em- 
pire either  slaves  or  freediuen,  523 ;  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  584,  598  ;  proposed  legisla- 
tion against  them,  588 ;  a  number  put  to 
death  by  Poppaea,  616  ;  legislation  of  Trajan 
concerning  them,  v.  262-3  ;  their  legal  sta- 
tus, vi.  9 ;  and  relations  to  tlieir  former 
master  (^patroniix),  9-13;  advantages  of 
their  position  in  the  provinces  ;  their  great 
wealth,  77-8 ;  they  enter  the  Augusta? 
priesthood,  78  ;  among  the  nobility  at  Rome 
under  the  Antoniues ;  reason  for  their  di-- 
moralization,  198-9;  many  of  them  in  the 
equestrian  order,  209 ;  multitudes  of  them 
in  the  imperial  palace,  222-8. 

Fregellae,  a  Latin  city,  colonized  by  Rome,  i. 
423  ;  taken  by  the  Samnites,'  434  ;  closed 
tlie  road  into  Campania,  435 ;  taken  by 
Pyrrhus,  467;  faithful  to  Rome  in  the 
Second  Punie  War,  ii.  41. 

Fr^jus,  Roman  colony,  iii.  441  and  note. 

Prigerid,  sent  l)y  Gratian  with  aid  to  Va- 
Icns,  viii.  267 ;  attempts  to  protect  Illyria, 
269;  victorious  over  a  body  of  Goths,  269 
note. 

Fritigern,  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  favorable  t  > 
Christianity,  viii.  261  note ;  begs  shelter 
within  the  Empire,  265  ;  collects  his  Goths 
and  makes  an  attack  on  the  R(unans,  268 ; 
defeat*  the  Romans  near  IIailriano|)lc,  270? 
opposes    the    design  of  attacking  the   city. 
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270 ;  seems  to  have  been  tlie  rival  of  Atha- 
ii;»ric,  2S2  note. 

Prontinus,  Sextus  Julius,  governor  of  Britain 
under  Vespasian,  v.  110 ;  vanquislies  the 
Silures,  148;  author  of  a  treatise  on  tiie 
Art  of  War,  15S;  writer  on  taetics  and 
aqueducts,  vi.  340. 

Pronto,  M.  Cornelius,  his  discourse  ou  the 
death  of  the  elder  Faustina,  v.  454;  tutor 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  458 ;  consul,  482 ;  crit- 
icism of  his  Ijetlers,  482  note ;  attests  the 
likeness  of  Connuodus  to  his  fatiier,  489 
note ;  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius,  442, 
458  note  ;  on  the  clUnlela,  vi.  90  note  ;  his 
importance  at  Rome,  158 ;  his  use  of  the 
word  dominus,  192  note ;  concerning  For- 
tune, 193  and  note;  a  Numidian  ;  made 
governor  of  Asia,  190  and  note;  devotion 
to  Ills  f:imily,  318. 

Frumentationes,  distributions  of  corn  gratu- 
itously or  at  a  low  price,  ii.  ISO,  341,  471 ; 
a  right  of  all  citizens,  473  note  ;  law  cf  Sat- 
nniinus,  551;  of  Drnsus,  5G3 ;  Pempro- 
nian  Law,  iii.  G3;  that  of  Clodius,  217  and 
note ;  Lepidus  re-establishes  the  Senipro- 
nian  Law  ;  stopped  by  the  ravages  of  pirates 
on  commerce,  110 ;  organized  by  Caesar 
(the  «««o//c/)  511-12;  further  organized  by 
Augustus,  iv.  lie,  117  and  notes,  118;  reg- 
ular expense  of  the  state,  vi.  254;  money 
for  it  funiislied  by  the  land-tax,  viii.  12. 

Frusino,  a  Latin  town  on  the  Via  Latina,  i. 
92  iiiite. 

rucinus,  a  lake  of  central  Italy,  subject  to 
great  inundations,  i.  31 ;  lately  drained,  31, 
99  note;  ils  artificial  outlet,  121  note ;  en- 
gineering works  of  Claudius,  v.  532 ;  canal 
begun  by  Claudius,  completed  by  Prince 
Torlonia,  532  note  ;  his  naval  battle  ou  the 
lake.  533. 

Fufian  La-w,  ii.  418. 

Fullers'  workshops  established  by  Cato,  ii.  491 ; 
their  importance  in  ancient  Italy,  492  note. 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  soldiers  mur- 
dered in  her  presence,  iii.  571  ;  called  to 
account  for  her  husband's  wealth,  579  ;  her 
share  in  the  proscriptions,  587;  viudictive- 
ness  towards  Cicero,  589 ;  iier  influence  over 
the  consuls,  617-18;  assists  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  619,  620;  escapes  to  Greece,  622; 
fails  to  influence  Antony  to  return,  623  ; 
left  at  Sieyon ;  lier  death,  624. 

Fulviua  Flaccus,  Q.,  consul  in  the  Second 
Piniic  War,  ii.  36  note,  37,  38. 


Pulvius  Flaccus,  M,  friend  of  the  Gracchi, 
ii.  459;  appuiiited  tiiumvir  for  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  public  lands,  401 ;  consul,  takes 
part  with  the  Italians,  407 ;  sent  to  assist 
Marseilles,  468 ;  endeavors  to  protect  C. 
Gracohus,  4'-3-5  ;  his  murder,  485. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  M.,  his  successes  ni  Greece, 
ii,  12S-',1. 

Fundanus,  Miuucius,  Hadrian's  letter  to,  v. 
410. 

Fundi  (Fondi),  a  Latin  city,  ncnfral  in  the 
Latin  War,  i.  418;  receives  limited  citizen- 
j-liip,  423  ;  becomes  hostile  to  Rome,  427 

Funerals,  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  concern- 
ing, i.  334-5  ;  orations  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
013 ;  legislation  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  467- 
S  ;  usual  ceremonies  iu  the  second  century 
A,  n.,  5.J1-63. 

Furian  Law,  ii.  332.  414  note. 

Fuscus,  son-in-law  of  Servianus,  ])nt  to  death 
by  Hadrian,  v.  420. 

Fuscus,  Cornelius,  his  disaster  iu  Dacia,  t. 
190. 


/^ABALES,  Gallic  tribe,  allies  of  Caesar, 

^"^  iii.  340;  employ  coined  silver  iu  the 
time  of  Augustus,  iv.  221. 

Gabii,  ancient  city  of  Latium,  besieged  by  Tar- 
qnin  the  Proud,  i.  167;  Sextus  Tarquinius 
escapes  thither,  174,  253 ;  its  treaty  witt 
Rome,  181  ;  its  country  adjacent  to  the 
ager  Romanus,  302  ;  receives  full  citizenship, 
422. 

Gabinian  Laws,  ii.  417  note  ;  iii.  116. 

Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  treacherously 
nuirdercd.  viii.  250. 

Gabinius,  A.,  tribune,  his  jiroposal  iu  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey,  iii.  116;  supported  by 
Caesar,  158;  consul,  215;  governor  of 
Syria,  379  ;  misconduct,  and  exile,  379- 
SO. 

Gades  (Cadiz),  a  city  in  S])ain,  I'lioeuician 
colony,  i.  530,  545 ;  of  great  importance, 
610;  worship  of  Melkart,  660;  last  Spanish 
possession  of  Carthage,  ii.  57;  took  the 
name  of  Augustus  (Augusta  Lrhs,  Julia 
Gaditana),  iv.  203-4;  its  extensive  com- 
merce, 204  tiote ;  seven  days'  voyage  from 
Rome,  216  note ;  salt-mines  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, 222. 

Gaesates,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  596;  their 
)iart  iu  the  battle  of  Cape  Teiamoii,  597; 
besiege    Clastidium,    600;    their    king   He- 
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featcd  in  single  combat  by  Marccllus ;  tbcir 
fli-ht.  GOl. 

Oaetulians,  ;m  African  people,  iii.  494 ;  friendly 
to  Jugfiirtlia,  511;  defeated  by  Marius,  512, 
514;  djsert  from  Juba  aud  desire  to  be 
under  Roman  jjovcrnment,  iv.  20i-o  ;  tlieir 
rnvni^cs  in  the  Empire,  viii.  249. 

GaetuUcus,  name  sivcu  to  Cornelius  Cossus 
Loiitulus,  iv.  203. 

Gainas,  a  Gotli,  general  under  Tbeodosiiis, 
\  iii.  275,  327. 

Gctius,  Roman  jurist,  believed  to  be  a  Greek, 
vi.  Hi. 

Galatia,  hostile  to  flie  Seleucid  empire,  ii. 
74;  joins  Antioehus  against  Rome,  US; 
valor  of  Galatian  troops  at  Magnesia, 
122;  punished  by  Maulius,  123;  Galatians, 
Galiic  tribes,  ninety  years  in  Asia,  123-4 ; 
their  dsfoat  by  Manlius,  and  terms  made 
with  tliem,  124,  126,  127 ;  war  with  Eume- 
nes,  187;  left  by  Rome  to  be  enemies  to 
Pcrgamus,  220;  a  show  of  independence 
left  to  Galalia,  224;  Mitbridates  imposes 
a  king  upon  the  country,  680 ;  its  resist- 
ance, 6S6-7 ;  rewarded  for  its  fidelity  to 
Rome,  iii.  150;  taken  from  Dejotarus  and 
given  to  the  Armenian  MIthridates,  481  ; 
reduced  to  a  province,  iv.  205  ;  joined  with 
Cappadocia  to  form  an  imperial  consular 
province,  v.  156. 

•Galba,  P.  Sulpicius,  conspirator  against 
Caesar,  iii.  541. 

Galba,  Sergius  or  Servius  Sulpicius,  Ro- 
man general,  his  treachery  in  Spain,  ii.  211  ; 
cited  before  the  popular  assembly  by  Calo, 
417. 

Galba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  tbe  Emperor,  de- 
feats the  Germans  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
iv.  503  ;  famous  general  under  Claudius, 
549  no/e ;  governor  of  Tarraconensis ;  his 
aspirations  towards  tbe  imperial  power,  v. 
43 :  calls  himself  the  Senate's  lieutenant, 
49;  his  birth  aud  ancestry,  54,  81;  early 
career  and  character,  55  ;  saluted  Emperor, 
limited  position,  56;  receives  the  allegiance 
of  the  Senate;  his  measures  in  Gaul,  57; 
conspiracy  against  him  suppressed ;  meas- 
ures at  Rome;  severity  and  parsimony, 
58-9  and  notes  ;  dangers  of  ins  policy,  59  ; 
disposes  of  all  competitors  for  the  throne; 
adopts  Piso,  60;  his  parsimony  causes  his 
ruin,  62  ;  last  scenes  of  liis  bfc,  63-6. 

Galen  (Claudius  Galenns),  eminent  phy- 
sician, vi.  346 ;  influenced  by  dreams,  398 


nole;  member  of  the  imperial  circle,  551-2  ; 
last  scientilic  Roman,  378. 

Galerius,  Valerius  Maximianus,  tbe  Em- 
peror, proclaimed  Caesar,  vn.  3(J3 ;  his 
origin,  early  life,  aud  character,  364-5 ; 
repudiates  his  wife  and  marries  Valeria, 
365-6 ;  bas  charge  of  the  Uanubian  frontier, 
368 ;  bis  military  successes,  373  ;  called  into 
the  East  to  fight  against  Narses,  378 ;  his 
defeat  and  reprimand,  37S-9;  his  victory 
over  Narses,  379-80  ;  edict  of  persecution 
has  been  attributed  to  his  inlluence,  408, 
426 ;  his  earlier  attitude  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, 409;  bis  edict  of  persecution,  410; 
desires  the  laws  against  the  Christians  en- 
forced, 413,  416,  426;  his  supposed  am- 
bition to  become  Augustus,  432  and  note; 
receives  the  Empire  from  Diocletian,  434, 
4  to  ;  consults  Diocletian  as  to  the  elevation 
of  Licinius,  437;  allows  C<mslauline  to  go 
to  Britain,  and  permits  him  to  accept  tbe 
title  of  Caesar,  445;  orders  a  new  census, 
445-0  aid  note;  sends  Severus  to  over- 
throw Maxeutius,  446-7 ;  liinisclf  encounters 
Maxentius,  448  ;  asks  advice  of  Diocletian, 
448-9 ;  withdraws  the  edict  of  persecution, 
451-2;  his  death,  452. 

Galilee.     See  Palestine. 

Galla,  takes  refuge  at  the  court  of  Tbeodosius, 
M  lioni  she  afterwards  marries,  viii.  308 ; 
begs  bim  to  revenge  Valentiniau's  murder, 
326  ;  her  death,  327. 

Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Tbeodosius  and 
GalLi,  viii.  .'iOS  ;  wife  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stautius  111.,  309. 

Gallaici,  Spanish  race,  held  in  check  by  a 
Rumau  colouy,  iv.  207;  their  tin-mines,  222 
note. 

Galleys,  Roman,  in  the  Punic  War,  i.  560-1; 
in  the  war  with  the  Galatinns,  ii.  119-20; 
armed  with  harpoons,  iii.  03.')-6 ;  in  the 
time  of  the  Antouines,  vi.  245-7. 

Galli,  priests  of  Cybele,  i.  640. 

Gallienus  (P.  Licinius  Valerianus  Egnatius), 
the  Emperor,  forbids  military  service  to  tbe 
senators,  vi.  193,  2.'59  ;  his  gills  to  Claudius, 
205-6  ;  epithulamiuni  ccnuposed  by  him,  217 
nole;  Augustus  of  the  Western  provinces, 
234,  235  ;  idle  and  frivolous  boy,  235-6  and 
note;  assumes  the  name  Germaiiicns ;  goes 
into  Pannonia,  237;  marries  I'ipn,  daughter 
of  a  king  of  tlie  Marcomauni,  238 ;  pro- 
mulgates the  first  edict  of  toleration  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  238  note ;  puts  an  end  to 
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the  persecution  of  tlie  Cbristians,  252;  of 
gentle  disposition,  252  note;  unmindful  of 
his  father's  disaster,  l'54  ;  gives  Odcmitlius 
the  title  of  Augustus,  255,  263 ;  harassed 
by  many  rivals,  25(i-7 ;  his  efforts  against 
them,  257-68 ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
268-9 ;  makes  one  of  the  Heruli  consul, 
270 ;  his  desire  to  please  Pipa,  270  and 
note;  is  killed  at  Milan,  271 ;  the  walls 
of  Verona  rchuilt  by  him ;  cities  of  Moesiu 
fortilied,  272;  Lis  attempts  to  propitiate 
Claudius,  274  aud  twte ;  at  first  declared 
a  tyrant,  afterwards  apotheosized,  275. 

Gallio,  Junius,  a  Spaniard,  proconsul  of 
Aeliaia,    iv.    OOi. 

Oallio,  L.  Junius,  brother  of  Seneca,  iv.  002-3. 

Gallus,  Aelius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  led  astray  in 
an  expedition  into  Arabia,  iv.  201),  210  and 
note. 

GalluB,  A.  Didius,  general  iu  Britain  under 
Claudius,  iv.  510;  unsuccessful,  611. 

Gallus,  C.  Asinius,  husband  of  Vipsania,  iv. 
■108 ;  his  pro|iosal  concerning  the  designa- 
tion of  magistrates,  425. 

Gallus,  C.  Caninius,  friend  of  Vergil,  iii.  622. 

Gallus,  C.  Cornelius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  iv. 
153;  ills  e.^aclious,  210;  his  fate,  210; 
general  under  Augustus,  also  poet  aud  artist, 
a  S])aniard,  603. 

Gallus  (C.  Vibius  Treboniauus),  the  Emperor, 
dux  in  Moesia,  repulses  the  Goths,  vii.  224 . 
by  his  treason  causes  the  defeat  of  Deeius, 
225 ;  made  Emperor,  231  ;  probably  an 
African,  231  note ;  his  ineffioieney ;  con- 
spiracy  against  him  ;  is  murdered,  233. 

Gallus,  Cestius,  governor  of  Syria,  occupies 
Jcrusalc-in,  hut  is  forced  to  retreat,  v.  120. 

Gallus,  Constantius,  half-brother  of  Julian, 
escapes  tlie  Flavian  massacre,  viii.  61 ;  his 
early  life,  75 ;  becomes  the  husband  of  Con- 
stantia,  and  is  made  governor  of  the  East- 
ern provinces,  70;  his  excesses  and  tyranny, 
77 ;  is  suspected  and  watched  by  the  Em- 
peror, 78  ;  compelled  to  go  to  Italy,  is  put 
to  dcatli  after  a  mock  trial,  79. 

Gallus,  Nonius,  general  under  Augustus,  vic- 
torious in  15:  Igiea,  iv.  67. 

Gallus,  Rubrius,  sent  by  Vespasian  to  protect 
Mdc^ia,  v.  130. 

Gaines  {luili),  general  name  for  chariot  and 
liorse  races,  contests  of  athletes,  exhibitions 
of  wild  beasts  fighting  witli  one  another  and 
with  men,  and  shain-tlghts  on  land  and  water 
which  took  jjlacc  at  Rome  on  various  occa- 


sions, ehiclly  at  the  festivals  of  the  gods, 
originally  of  religious  character  and  Etruscan 
origin,  i.  158,  268,  387.     See  also  Ludl 

Ganna,  German  prophetess,  visits  Home,  v. 
101. 

Gannys,  in  command  of  the  troops  of  Elagaha- 
his,  gains  the  victory  at  Autioch,  vii.  105  ; 
])ut  to  dcatli  by  Elagahalus,  108. 

Ganymede,  adviser  of  Arsinoe,  iii.  472. 

Garamautes,  nation  of  interior  Africa,  their 
cunnlry  traversed  by  caravans  in  the  time 
of  Avigiistns,  iv.  228. 

Garganus  (Monte  Gargano),  mountain  on  the 
east  eiasl  cC  Iialy,  i.  23,  50;  ii.  40 

Gaul,  Cisalpine  (Xuithein  Italy),  its  early 
population,  i.  112-14;  the  Gauls  invade 
Italy  and  capture  Rome,  3G2-S  ;  they  again 
invade  Italy,  audare  driven  back  from  Latium, 
373-0;  Roman  alliance  witli  tlicm,  426; 
tlicy  ravage  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
threaten  Italy,  440;  in  coalition  with  the 
Samnites,  they  threaten  Rome,  449  ;  arc  de- 
feated by  Eabius,  451 ;  coalition  with  the 
Etruscans,  456-7  ;  still  independent  after 
the  First  Punic  War ;  great  fertility  of  the 
countiT,  593;  its  inhabitauls  of  warlike 
temper,  594;  recommence  hostilities  with 
Rome,  595-8 ;  their  overwhelming  defeat, 
598  ;  the  Romans  invade  Gaul  and  defeat 
the  Insubres,  59S-602  ;  colonies  are  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  002-3;  Ilaiiiiilial  ad- 
vances through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  004-9; 
campaign  of  Ilasdrubal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
ii.  45-8  ;  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  Rome,  73 ;  finally  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  134-S  ;  a  Roman  lu'ovince  in 
130  B.  c,  223  ;  furnishes  an  army  to  Rome 
in  the  Social  War,  5S3  ;  its  southern  boun- 
dary, iii.  212  note,  420  note;  Caesar's  ad- 
vance through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  408-20 ; 
ceases  to  be  a  province,  614 ;  products,  iv 
220. 

Gaul,  Transalpine,  \isited  by  Etniscan  navi- 
gators, i.  75  ;  the  iuhabilaiits  hostile  to  Rome 
in  the  Punic  wars,  060 ;  traversed  by  Han- 
nibal, 661-5  ;  early  relations  of  Rome  with 
the  country,  ii.  519-22  ;  cstablisliincnt  of  a 
Roman  province  (Naiboiiensi^).  522-5;  cam- 
paign of  Jlarins  against  I  lie  Ciinbri,  520-38  ; 
insurrection  in  Narhoneiisis,  658  ;  the  pro. 
vince  assigned  to  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  212; 
Ganl  before  Caesar,  221-62  ;  its  condition 
in  his  time,  203-81  ;  his  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
281-358  ;  falls  to  the  share  of  Antony  be- 
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fore  the  battle  of  riiilippi,  614  ;  its  condition 
at  tlie  roiindatioii  of  tiie  Empire,  G83-1 ;  one 
of  llic  Emperor's  provinces ;  visited  by  Au- 
gustus, iv.  7S,  147  note ;  census,  158,  l'J5  ; 
Augustul  cult  established  in  Gaul,  158-78  ; 
provincial  assembly,  187-9  ;  organization  by 
Augustus ;    formation    of    provinces,    194- 
201 ;  products  and  commerce,  220-21 ;  its 
frontier  harassed  by  the  Germans,  244-5  ; 
visited  by  Augustus,   245  ;   Drusus  left  in 
command   there,    247,    250 ;    a    third   time 
visited  by  Augustus,   253 ;   fourth  visit  of 
Augustas ;  Germans  transported  into  Gaul 
by  Tiberius,  258 ;  Germauieus  governor  of 
Gaul ;   revolt  of  the  legions,  410  ;   readily 
furnishes  arniies  to  the  Empire,  424  ;   revolt 
of  Florus  and  Saciovir,  448-51  ;  Caligula's 
visit  to  Gaul,  505-9 ;  Claudius,  a  native  of 
the  province,  supports  the  petition  of  the 
Gallic  notables  to  receive  the  jus  honorum, 
535  ;  his  speech  at  Lyons,  535  iiolf ;  Gallic 
insurrection   against    Nero   led  by  Vindex, 
V.    44-9  ;  disturbances   in  Gaul   in  connec- 
tion with  the  succession  to  the  Empire,  70 
-76 ;   attempt  of  Civilis  to  found  a   Gallic 
empire,  98-103  ;  Antoninus  Pius  of  Gallic 
ancestry,  108,  433  ;  Hadrian's  visit  to  Gaul 
344  ;  condition  of  Gaul  under  the  Antonin^'s, 
vi.  125-32  ;  scene  of  the  war  between  Sc- 
verus  and  Albinus,  498-500 ;   Caracalla  in 
Gaul,  vii.  85  ;  Alexander  Severus  in  Gaul, 
140 ;   ravaged  by  German  marauders,  230 ; 
Poslumus    Victorinus    and    Tetiicns,    Gal- 
lic Emperors,  258-00,  311-11;  Aurelian  in 
Gaul,  319 ;  Probus  in  Gaul,  334 ;  revolts  of 
Gallic  generals,  339  ;  oppressive  taxes  cause 
the  revolt  of  the  Bagaudae,  352  and  uo/e, 
353  ;  evangelization  of  Gaul,  352-3  and  iiofr  ; 
suppression  of  tlie  revolt  and  pacification  of 
Gaul,  350 ;  Treves  the  Rome  of  the  Gallic 
provinces ;  Constantius  Chlorus  receives  the 
Gallic  prereeture,  307  ;  he  encourages  Gallic 
schools,  371-2;   the  Gallic   Christians   are 
exempted  from  persecution,  451 ;  usurpation 
of  Magnenlius  in  Gaul,  and  murder  of  Con- 
stans,  viii.  68-72  ;  usurpation  of  Sylvanus  in 
Gaul,  80-1 ;  Julian  in  Gaul,  81-130  ;  scene 
of  Gratiaii's  murder,  289-90;   Valentinian 
II.  murdered  in  Gaul,  324. 
Oauls,  their  early  invasion  of  northern  Italy, 
i.   113;   early   character,  113;  invasions  of 
Koman  territory,  364-8,  377-8,  440,  595- 
601  ;  employed  as  mercenaries  by  Carthage, 
626,  539-40,  560,  567 ;  their  mode  of  life, 


594;  in  Asia  (Galatians),  the  bravest  peo- 
ple in  the  East,  ii.  123-4;  iii.  238;  iu  Eu- 
rope, their   prehistoric   migrations,  232-8 ; 
character  and  appearance  at  the  period  of 
Caesar's  invasion,  238-40  ;  dress,  240-1  and 
note ;  dwellings,   242-3  ;    weapons,   243-',) 
and  notes  ;  manners  and  customs,  250-5  and 
notes ;    political    organization,    252-4    and 
iiiilcs ;  rcliirion.  254-09. 
Gavius  Maximus,  M.,  praetorian  prefect  for 
twenty  years  under  Antoninus  Pius,  v.  439  ; 
vi.  318. 
Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine,  iii.  146 ;    declared 
free  by  Pompcy,  151 ;  its  quarrel  witli  Ma- 
juma,  vii.  502 ;  viii.  1S6-7. 
Gellius,  Iloman  proconsul  in  Athens,  endeav- 
ors to  persuade  the  Christians  and  philoso- 
phers to  agree,  vii.  537  note. 
Gellius  Publioola,  L.,  consul,  Roman  general 

in  the  Servile  War,  iii.  96. 
Gellius,  Aulus,  pupil  of  Adieus  Ilerodes,  v. 
357;    contemporary  of  Hadrian,  407;   em- 
ployed by  the  praetor  as  umpire,  consults  a 
philosoplier,  vi.  371-2. 
Gelon,  son  of  Micro,  king  of  Syracuse,  ii.  13, 

23. 
Gemoniae,  steps  leading  up  to  the  Mamertiue 

I'risiin,  i.  157. 
Genghis-Khan,  massacres  made  by,  ii.  387- 
Genii,  protecting  powers  worshipped   by  the 
early  Romans,  i.  125,  204-6;  iv,  177-80  ;  ge- 
nius of  Rome  and  of  Augustus  worshipped 
in  the  provinces,  180-7;  pliiinsophical  adap- 
tation of  this  belief,  vi.  415-20. 
Gens,  a  subdivision  of  the  tribus,  i.  190  and 
note  ;  its  subdivisions,  191-4;  lands  allotted 
to  the  gentes,  197 ;  patres  minorum  gentium, 
238-9 ;  a  patrician  organization  early  copied 
by  plebeians,  332. 
Gentiles,  members  of  a  gens,  natural  heirs  iu 

failure  ni  iigiiali,  i.  190,  332. 
Gentilicium,  nomen,  the  family  name  of  the 
head  of  the  gens,  given  to  all  its  members, 
i.  103. 
Gentilitia,  sacra,  worship   by  the  gens  of  a 

enminoii  ancestor,  i.  190,  200. 
Gentius,  ally  of  Perseus,  ii.   150;   but  mer- 
cenary, 156,   101  ;  declares  against  Rome, 
109;  conquered  by  Anicius,  175. 
Genucian  Law,  established  an  interval  of  ten 
ve.-crs     l)et\vi;en    the    magistracies,    i.    300: 
evaded   by   the   establishment  of    the    pro 
consulship,  428. 
Genucii,  a  patrician  gens,  liaving  also  plebeian 
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families,  «lio  made  tliemselves  leaders  of 
llie  people  in  llie  early  Kepublic,  i.  276. 

Genucius,  a  liibuiie,  opposes  the  cousuls  and 
is  miu'dercd,  i.  i'Jj. 

Genucius  Augurinus,  T.,  oue  of  the  decem- 
virs, i.  327. 

Genucius  Aveutinensis,  L.,  consul,  killed  in 
ballle  with  tie  lleniicans,  i.  375. 

Genucius  Aveutinensis,  L.,  a  tribune,  brings 
forward  iiiipiirtaiil  po]iular  measures,  i.  390. 

Genucius  Clepsiua,  L.,  consul,  subdues  and 
piiuihiies  a  iMutiiious  legion,  i.  474. 

George  of  Cappadocia  (Saint  George),  his 
extensive  library,  viii.  3S-9;  installed  in 
the  Alexandrian  See,  153;  accused  by 
Atlianasius,  157;  a  semi-Arian,  202;  ac- 
cused by  the  orthodox,  202  note;  mur- 
dered by  the  pagans,  203  and  note. 

Gepidae,  a  Gothic  tribe,  migrate  westward, 
vii.  1S2;  plunder  other  Gothic  tribes,  223; 
unite  with  other  tribes  in  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Empire,  270;  Roman  attempt  to 
colonize  them,  337 ;  attaoked  by  other  tribes, 
3G2. 

Gergovia,  capital  of  the  Arverui,  iii.  335-6 ; 
besieged  by  Caesar,  330-7. 

Germanicus  Caesar,  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tonia,  sent  to  assist  Tiberius  against  the 
Pannouians,  iv.  263  ;  liis  success  against  the 
Dalmatians,  204;  protects  the  Rhine  against 
Arminiiis,  272 ;  adopted  by  Tiberius  at  the 
Emperor's  command,  280;  with  his  sons, 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Augustus,  280; 
pontiff  of  the  Augustal  cult,  291  ;  governor 
of  Gaul,  4]0;  suppresses  a  revolt  of  the 
legions,  410-12;  his  campaign  against  Ar- 
niinius,  412-16;  recalled  to  Rome,  416, 
428;  his  candidate  for  the  praetorship  de- 
feated, 420;  his  triumph  and  triami)hal 
arch ;  is  sent  into  Greece,  428  ;  receives 
the  government  of  Syria,  429  ;  a  popular 
favorite,  433-4;  hostility  of  Piso,  434^5; 
visits  Egypt,  435  ;  illness  and  deatli ;  sus- 
picions of  poisoning,  435-6 ;  q\iestion  of 
his  death  by  poison  discussed,  430  tio/c ; 
dying  advice  to  Agrippina,  436 ;  his  ashes 
brought  back  to  Rome  by  Agrippina,  437-S  ; 
honors  paid  him  by  Tiberius,  and  public 
grief  at  his  death,  438. 

Germans,  their  country  wholly  an  unknown 
region  to  Rome,  ii.  519  ;  the  Cimbri,  Ten- 
tones,  and  Ambrones  earliest  German  races 
to  enter  the  Roman  world,  526-13 ;  Snevi 
under  Ariovistus,  allies  of  a  Gallic  nation. 


enter  Gaul,  iii.  279-SO  ,  Caesar's  campaigns 
against  the  Germans,  286-91,  307-9  ;  Ger- 
man cavalry  serve  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic 
War,  34U-1,  346;  in  the  first  century  n.  c. 
the  great  peril  of  Rome,  iv.  13;  ch:;racler 
and  manners  (30  B.  c),  13-19 ;  put  to  death 
all  Roman  traders  in  their  country,  205  iiofe ; 
first  war  of  the  Empire  with  the  Gcrmnns 
(10  Ii.  c);  victories  of  Drusus  over  tliem, 
251-2  ;  measures  of  defence  against  them, 
252-4;  establishment  of  the  two  govern- 
ments of  U))per  and  Lower  Germany,  253 
and  ?iote;  victories  and  designs  of  Dru- 
sus, 256  ;  and  of  Tiberius,  258  ;  estab- 
lished in  Gaul  by  Tiberius,  253-0 ;  their 
subjugation  believed  complete,  259 ;  the 
legions  make  yearly  exiiedilions  into  Ger- 
many,  and  Tiberius  establishes  winter  quar- 
ters there  (4-5  a.  d.),  260 ;  considerable 
advance  of  civilization  among  them  ;  their 
chiefs  at  Rome  received  into  the  eques- 
trian order,  260-1  ;  great  German  .ndvance 
against  Central  Europe,  201-3  ;  skilful 
measures  towards  the  Germans,  205-0 ; 
administration  of  Varus,  266-7;  great  Ger- 
man revolt,  268-71  ;  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many shakes  off  the  Roman  yoke,  271  ; 
campaigns  of  Germanicus,  412-16;  impor- 
tance of  subjugating  Germany  at  this  time  ; 
a  lost  opportunity,  416-17  ;  the  Germans 
friendly  to  Civilis,  v.  98,  101,  105;  cam- 
paign of  Domitian  ;  Trajan  made  Governor 
of  Upper  Germany,  189  ;  establishment  of 
a  line  of  defence  protecting  the  Romanized 
portion  of  Germany,  189-91;  alliances  made 
by  Domitiau,  and  pensions  given  to  Ger- 
man chiefs,  191  ;  measures  of  Trajan  iu 
Germany,  226-7 ;  peace  established  there, 
227 ;  Hadrian's  walls  in  the  German  ])rov- 
inces,  333  ;  great  German  confederation  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  473-5 ;  their 
hostilities  with  the  Empire,  475-9  ;  order 
restored  among  them,  479;  treaty  made  with 
them  by  Commodus,  and  forts  relinquished 
to  them,  vi.  444;  campaign  of  Caracalla; 
his  treaty,  vii.  86;  hostile  demonsi rations  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  140 ;  his 
propositions  of  peace,  141 ;  victory  of  Max- 
imin,  147-8 ;  condition  of  the  Germans  in 
the  third  century  a.  D.,  181;  ditlieulty  of 
the  situation;  Roman  policy  towards  them, 
181-2;  they  are  disturbed  by  the  Goths, 
182;  greatly  changed  from  the  Germans  of 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  184;  their  organiza- 
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tion  as  predatory  bauds,  185-8  ;  tliey  in- 
vade tlie  Empire,  234,  23G-'J  ;  repelled  by 
Postunius,  259 ;  by  Gallieiius,  2G0 ;  further 
incursious,  261 ;  tiic  German  buundary  of 
the  Empire  in  the  reign  of  Gallicinis,  271; 
invade  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  290  ; 
they  are  defeuted,  292-3  ;  vielories  of  Pro- 
bus,  319,  33Jr-5  ;  German  colonists  estab- 
lished in  Britain,  335-6;  called  into  the 
Empire  by  Probus,  337;  great  oulbrcak  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  353-4,  3(13;  sup- 
pressed by  him,  354  ;  defeated  by  Maximiau, 
357-60;  expedition  of  Coustanlius,  369; 
German  incursions,  370 ;  captives  estab- 
lished as  colonists  on  the  left  bank  of  tlic 
Rhine,  where  they  gradually  become  civil- 
ized, 371  ;  Lfieti,  German  colonists  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  371  note ;  their  incursious  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  453,  46S  ;  re- 
pressed by  Julian  iu  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  viii.  91-101 ;  in  the  reign  of 
Valenlinian  I.,  242-8  ;  victory  of  Gratiau 
at  Argciitaria,  209. 

Gerontius,  Roman  ir'ucral,  defends  Tomi,  viii. 
233. 

Gesoriacum,  or  Bononia  (Boulogne),  port 
wlicuce  the  Romans  sailed  for  Britain,  iii. 
312  110/ e. 

Geta,  Ii.  or  P.  Septimius,  the  Emperor,  pro- 
claimed Caesar  by  the  arm)',  vi.  509  ;  his 
violent  and  profligate  character,  quarrel  with 
his  brother;  accompanies  his  father  iu  the 
campaign  in  Britain,  573  ;  dale  of  his  birth  ; 
age  at  his  accession,  vii.  75  note  ;  Herodian's 
story  as  to  his  share  in  the  Empire,  76  ;  is 
murdered  by  his  brother,  76-7 ;  declared  a 
public  enemy,  77 ;  said  to  liave  been  apotheo- 
sized by  Caracalla,  77  note. 

Getae      See  Dacia. 

Gildo,  ilaiirctauian  prince,  remains  neutral  be- 
tween Tlieodosius  and  Eugenius,  viii.  327 ; 
efforts  of  Tlieodosius  to  secure  his  alliance, 
327  and  note. 

Gisco,  Carthaginian  governor  of  Lilybaeum, 
i.  601;  sent  to  deal  with  the  mercenaries, 
605  ;  imprisoned  by  them,  606  ;  and  mur- 
(Irr.'d,  607. 

Glabrio,  ilL  Acilius,  in  command  against  An- 
tiochus,  ii.  116-17;  victorious  at  Thermo- 
pylae, 117;  besieges  Greek  cities,  IIS; 
his  quarrel  with  the  Aetolian  League,  128. 

Gladiators,  men  who  fouglit  with  swords  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Koman  people,  origi- 
nally in  the  Forum  Boiarnm,  later  in  the 


Amphitheatre :  their  combats  at  first  a  reli- 
gious act,  done  at  a  fuueral  to  appease  the 
manes,  i.  210,  025 ;  persons  of  various  con- 
ditions in  life,  ii.  60;  vi.  295-6  ;  gladiatorial 
combats  introduced  from  Greece,  ii.  334 
note;  given  by  persons  of  wealth,  374; 
names  of  combatants,  376  nof<- ;  JIarius 
scuds  a  gladiator  to  fight  with  a  Teuton 
chief,  533;  the  biixtuarius,  iii.  54  note;  m- 
surrccl ion  of  the  gladiators,  92-9 ;  Caesar  cx- 
hibils  three  hundred  and  twenty  pair,  163-4; 
after  which  the  number  is  limited  by  law,  164; 
gladiators  in  the  service  of  Metellus,  191;  in 
the  legions  of  Lepidus,  598  ;  combats  given 
by  Augustus,  iv.  300 ;  vi.  297  note ;  by 
Nero,  iv.  578 ;  severity  of  combats  limited 
by  Augustus  and  by  Nerva,  v.  221  and  note ; 
gladiators  enlisted  in  the  army  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  476 ;  great  exhibition  of  them 
given  by  Trajan,  vi.  295  ;  character  of  the 
combats,  29.5-9  ;  excused  by  moralists,  298, 
3U1  ;  the  Emperor  Mucrinus  formerly  a 
gladiator,  300 ;  vii.  96 ;  Commodus  in  the 
arena,  vi.  449 ;  combats  still  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  and  until  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  vii.  505-6;  were  a 
stimulant  to  Roman  ferocity,  viii.  301. 

Glass,  Pompeian,  its  composition,  iv.  333  note. 

Glaucia,  C.  Servilius,  proposes  to  deprive 
the  senators  of  lUejiiciicia,  ii.  549  and  note  ; 
measure  of  relief  proposed  by,  551-2. 

Glicia,  Claudius,  freedman  of  Appius  Claudius, 
named  by  him  dictator  in  derision,  i.  574. 

Glycon,  Greek  sculptor,  vii.  93. 

Glycon,  the  serpent  of  Aesculapius,  i.  636-7. 

Gnipho,  famous  rhetorician,  ii.  435  note. 

Gold,  \ised  by  the  Etruscans  for  cups  and 
jewelry,  i.  85  ;  bracelets  of  the  Sabine  sol- 
diers, 115;  Roman  tax  on  enfranchisements 
paid  iu  gold,  i.  3SS;  ii.  40;  gold-dust  from 
Asia  and  Africa  imported  by  Tyre,  i.  531, 
536  ;  its  value  compared  with  that  of  silver, 
531  note;  ii.  129  note;  vi.  267  note;  first 
used  at  Rome  for  ornaments  and  coinage,  i. 
627,  630  ;  brought  to  Rome  from  Carthage, 
ii.  201,  vi.  202  note  ;  Spanish  mines,  ii.  210; 
iv.  222  and  note;  their  yield  in  Pliny's 
time,  ii.  241  note;  brought  home  iu  various 
forms  by  victorious  generals,  279  and  note, 
2S1 ;  gold  mines  of  the  Salassi,  iii.  685  ;  iv. 
198  ;  much  found  by  Octavins  iu  Cleopatra's 
palace,  iv.  68  note ;  gold-mines  near  Aqui- 
Icia.  223 ;  gold  employed  iu  Nero's  house, 
V.  13;  Poppaea's  horses  shod  with  gold,  14: 
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yield  of  the  Spanish  mines  in  the  Antoiiiuc 
period,  vi.  '2(i7  ;  great  amount  used  iu 
Home,  267  note  ;  used  iu  fabrics,  278,  477. 
S.-e  also  Coinage. 

Goldeu  Age  ul  i  liu  RcpuWic,  i.  500. 

Gordian  I.,  the  Emperor  (M.  Autouius  Gordi- 
auus  Africauus),  orders  the  cxaniiuation  of 
professors,  vi.  109  ;  author  of  the  Antonlniad, 
551  and  note;  proconsul  of  Africa,  pro- 
claimed Emperor  by  tlie  provincials,  vii.  150  ; 
his  villa ;  games  given  by  him,  150  note ; 
his  reluctanec,  150-1 ;  associates  with  him 
his  sou,  151 ;  submits  to  the  decision  of  the 
Seuatc,  153;  his  partisans  defeated,  153-4; 
dies  by  his  own  hand,  154. 

Gordiau  II.,  the  Emperor  (M.  Antouius  Gordi- 
anus),  associated  witii  his  father  in  the  Em- 
pire, vii.  151 ;  is  confirmed  by  the  Seuatc, 
153 ;  slain  iu  a  tumult,  154 ;  pronounced 
t/ieiin,  155  ;  his  harcui,  105. 

Gordian  III.,  the  Emperor  (>I.  Antouius  Gor- 
diauus),  praetor  and  Caesar,  vii.  155-C  ;  liis 
title  of  Caesar  renewed,  156 ;  proehiimcd 
Augustus,  165  ;  his  age,  105  note  ;  his  mar- 
riage, 166  ;  his  correspondence  with  Timesi- 
theus,  1G6-7  ;  opens  the  temple  of  Janus 
and  sets  out  against  Sapor,  IGU  ;  drives  out 
the  Goths  from  Moesia,  169,  183-4;  his 
victorious  advance,  169-70  ;  sedition  against 
him  instigated  by  Philip,  wiiom  the  army 
appoint  his  colleague,  171  ;  remonstrates 
with  the  soldiers  ;  is  murdered  ;  his  tomb  at 
Zaitha,  172  ;  legislative  activity  of  his  reign, 
172  tto/e  ;  proclaimed  dwus,  174  ;  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  Goths  their  annual  subsidy, 
223. 

Gordiana,  Ulpia,  mother  of  Gordian  I.,  vii. 
150. 

Gordyene,  or  Corduene,  a  district  cast  of 
the  Tigris,  its  king  friendly  to  Clodius,  i. 
130;  winter-quarters  of  LncuUus,  133;  left 
by  Pompey  to  Tigranes,  151 ;  relinquished 
to  Diocletian,  vii.  381  and  note ;  restored  to 
Sa]iiir  by  Jovian,  viii.  225. 

Gorgon,  the  Etruscan,  i.  70. 

Goi'tyua,  a  Cretan  city,  besieged  and  taken  by 
.MetcUus,  iii.  115. 

Goths,  appear  in  history  iu  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  vii.  87  and  iin/e,  183  ;  their  ravages  hi 
tlic  reign  of  Gordian ;  are  easily  driven  away, 
109;  threatening  in  reign  of  Philip,  175; 
their  early  liome,  migration  southward,  their 
leaders,  subdivisions  of  the  nation,  182 ; 
establishment  on  the  Danube,  subsidized  by 


the  Romans,  1S3 ;  their  effect  upon  the  Ger- 
mans, 184 ;  Gothic  hostages  taken  by  Rome, 
196-7;  sicgi- of  Philippoj)olis,  197,  224  ;  in- 
vasion of  Asia  Minor,  197  iioh;  218,  241-4, 
202 ;  symputiiy  of  Cbristians  with  them,  218 
aud  iio/e;  their  incursions  in  the  time  of 
Deeins,  223-5  and  >io/es ;  in  the  time  of 
Valerian,  234  :  of  Gallienus,  239  ;  victories 
of  Ingenuus  over  liiem,  200;  their  ravages 
in  Muesia  aud  Thrace,  202  ;  in  Greece,  269- 
70  ;  general  advance  into  the  Empire,  270-9 ; 
they  are  defeated  by  Claudius  Gotiiicus  and 
retreat,  279-82,  284;  tlicy  relinquish  their 
altenipts,  upon  terms  made  with  them  ;  some 
of  them  enrolled  as  legionaries  under  the 
Empire,  282;  their  attempts  in  the  reign  of 
Coustantine  defeated,  408,  552, 574  ;  alliance 
made  with  them  by  Coustantine,  and  Gotiiic 
soldiers  received  into  the  Roman  army,  574  ; 
viii.  44  ;  their  weapons  copied  by  the  Roman 
cavalry,  48  i/oU ;  invasion  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  200  ;  comparatively  civilized,  261 ; 
and  evangelized,  261  no/e;  defeated  by  Va- 
lens, they  seek  peace,  202 ;  their  war  with 
the  Iluns,  264-5  ;  they  seek  shelter  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  205-6;  conditions  on 
which  they  are  received,  200  ;  Roman  faitli- 
lessness  towards  them,  207 ;  tiicy  begin 
hostilities ;  are  defeated  ;  they  form  a  con- 
federation, 208  ;  and  defeat  the  Romans  at 
Hadrianople,  270;  they  attack  the  city  and 
are  defeated,  niarcii  upon  Constantinn])le, 
aud  are  again  repulsed,  272 ;  all  the  Goths 
resident  in  Asia  Minor,  including  hostages, 
massacred  by  the  Romans,  277-8  ;  plunder- 
ing expeditions  iu  the  Empire,  279-bO ;  ne- 
gotiations with  them  by  Gratian ;  their  respect 
for  the  Empire,  280  ;  Gothic  soldiers  again 
iu  the  Roman  army,  281 ;  the  great  Gothic 
war  finally  ended  by  a  dangerous  ])cace, 
282-3 ;  greatly  favored  by  Thcodosius, 
331. 

Government,  Roman  theory  of,  i.  385. 

Governor,  ihe  imperial,  or  pro-praetor;  the 
senatorial,  or  proconsul,  iv.  148-51. 

Governor,  the  Roman,  under  the  Republic, 
his  honors,  emoluments,  and  suite,  ii.  231-2 
aud  iiotes ;  his  authority  and  linntatious, 
233-0  aud  tto/es  ;  ideal  described  by  Cicero, 
037. 

Gracchi,  a  plebeian  family  of  tlic  Sem|)ronian 
gens,  their  great  renown,  ii.  445-0;  the 
brothers  Tiberius  and  Cains  attack  Ihe  three- 
fold evU  which  was  destroying  Rome,  447-S  ; 
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honors  paid  them  after  their  death,  4S6-7; 
estimate  of  tiieir  cliaracter  and  work,  viii. 
351-5. 
Gracchus,   T.   Semprouius,   general  of  tlie 
Second   Punic  War,   emancipates    enrolled 
shives,  ii.  16;  his  advance  into  Apulia,  IS; 
killed,  31. 
Gracchus,  T.  Semprouius,  general,  father  of 
th.'  famous  (iiaeehi,  ins  successes  in  Spain, 
ii.  133-i;  subjugates  Sardinia,  137;  paci- 
ficator of  Spain,  421 ;  defender  of  the  early 
constitution ;  admired  hy  Cato  and  by  Cicero, 
446. 
Gracchus,   Tiberius   Semprouius,   eminent 
statesman  ;  quaestor  in  Spain,  ii.  213 ;  takes 
the  part  of  L.  Scipio,  403 ;  his  early  character ; 
marries  the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius; 
serves  iu  Africa ;  and  in  Spain,  447 ;  plan 
for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  Roman  poor, 
447-8 :    tribune,   his   proposed   laws,  449- 
51;  ill-received  by  the  nobles,  451-2;  de- 
fended by  himself,  452-3;   vetoed  by  Oc- 
tavius,  453;  attempts  to  persuade  Octavius, 
454;  violence  and  mistakes,  454-6;  ill-will 
of  the  Senate   towards,   456;    his   dangers 
and  struggles,  457-9  ;  iiis  murder,  460-1. 
Gracchus,   Caius   Semprouius,   nine   years 
younger   than   Tiberius,  ii,   447;   in  Spain 
when   appointed    triumvir,   455 ;    attempts 
to  recover  iiis  brother's  body,  461 ;  emerges 
from     seclusion,    463 ;     quaestor,    defends 
the  Italians,  467 ;  pro-quaestor,  is  sent  to 
Sardinia ;  his  character  and   designs,   468  ; 
his  popularity  among  the  allies;  seeks  tiie 
office  of  tribune,  469-70;  obtains  the  elec- 
tion,  470;   Iiis  stirring  appeal,  470-1;    his 
proposed  laws,    471-3;    changes   the   posi- 
tion of  the  rostra,  472;   attacks  the   privi- 
leged classes,  473-4;  his  proposal  to  give 
the  judicial  positions  to  the  knights,  475-7 ; 
his   proposal  to  give  the   Latin   allies   the 
right  to  aspire  to  Roman  magistracies,  478  ; 
ahnost  regal  position  of,  47S-9 ;  regulates 
the  organization  of  Pergamean  Asia,  479  ; 
scheme    of    the    nobles    against,    479-SO ; 
goes    with    a    colony   to    Carthage;    loses 
popularity ;    fails  of  re-election,   481 ;    his 
conduct  at  Carthage  made  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry,   481-2;    preparations   for  a   forcible 
attack  upon,  483 ;  shrinks  from  the  strug- 
gle, 48.3-4;  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the 
senators ;  escapes  the  mob,  and  dies  by  his 
own   hand,    485  ;    tardy    recognition  of  his 
services,   486 ;    to   be   honored  by  history, 


487;  a  retinue  of  friends  organized  bv  him, 
vi.  226-7. 
Gracchus,  Semprouius,  one  of  Julia's  lovers, 

put  Iu  death  by  Tiberius,  iv.  417  and  'lo/e. 
Gracchus,  a  false,  brought  forward  by  Satur- 
niuns,  ii.  551 ;  aids  the  tribune  in  seizin;? 
the  Capitol,  555. 
Graecia,  Magna,  early  prosperity  and  down- 
fall of,  i.   112;   Hellenic  intluence  in,  112 
note;    feeling  of  its   cities  towards  Rome 
after  the  close  of  the  Sanniite  wars,  456. 
Graecina,  Pomponia,  Roman  matron,  friend 
of  Julia,  a  Christian  or  Jewess,  v.   5  ;  vi. 
314. 
Graeculi,  teachers  of  the  young,  and  despised 

by  their  pupils,  ii.  292-3. 
Graniauus,  Licinius  Silvanus,  his   opinion 

regarding  the  Christians,  v.  410. 
Gratian,  the  Emperor  (Gratiauus  Augustus), 
his  pleasure  in  wearing  the  Golhic  costume, 
viii.  45;  with  his  father  in  the  expedition 
into  Alemannia,  246  note;  betrothed  to 
Flavia  Coustantia,  250 ;  nuule  Augustus  by 
his  father,  251;  accepts  Valentiuian  II.  as 
his  colleague,  252;  his  amiable  qualities 
and  weakness,  275  ;  advised  by  Saint  Am- 
brose, he  endeavors  to  repress  paganism, 
275-6 ;  selects  Theodosius  as  his  colleague. 
276-7;  gives  up  Upper  Panuonia  to  the 
Goths  and  sends  aid  to  Theodosius,  280; 
negotiates  with  the  Goths,  280-1 ;  con- 
vokes the  Synod  of  Aquileia,  288 ;  unpopu- 
lar with  his  subjects,  289-90;  revolt  of 
Maximus  against  him ;  his  flight  and  death, 
290  and  i/ofr. 
Gratidianus,   Marius,  praetor,  murdered   by 

the  Syllaniaus,  iii.  18. 
Great  Annals,  the,  i.  226. 
Greece :  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  two  epochs  of 
colonization,  one,  pre-historic,  i.  107,  108 ; 
the  other,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of 
Cumae,  1  OS ;  gods  of  Greece  honored  at 
Rome  under  the  Kings,  235-7  ;  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  derived  from  Greek  sources,  . 
326,  336  ;  first  collision  with  Rome  ;  a  great 
people,  but  never  a  great  state,  460  and  uo/e; 
decline  of  the  race,  461-2  ;  her  conquests 
without  results,  476-7;  her  position  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  20 ;  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  country  (200  B.C.), 
78 ;  Aetolian  League,  79-80  ;  Achaean 
League,  80-82;  general  demoralization  and 
disorder,  82-90;  proelainitiou  of  liberty  to 
Greece,  106-8 ;  Roman  iutcrferencc  in  the 
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afTiiirs  of  tlie  country,  191-7  ;  destruction 
of  Coriuth  by  Mummius,  197-8;  decline 
in  mental  power  and  moral  tone  after  the 
Roniau  conquest,  261-3  ;  decadence  in  art, 
205-0 ;  ineliiciency  of  her  religion,  200-S ; 
character  of  her  philosophy,  20S-73  ;  her 
progress  in  science,  273— t ;  her  conquest 
of  Rome,  275 ;  her  language  spoken  by 
eminent  Romans  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic,  312;  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Mithridales  against  Rome,  671-5  ;  siege 
and  capture  of  Athens,  075-80;  Greek  colo- 
nies  in  Gaul,  iii.  236-7;  condition  of  Greece 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  691-S ;  a 
senatorial  province,  iv.  147  note. 

Greek  cities  in  Asia,  render  divine  honors  to 
Rouic  (:?01J  B.C.),  ii.  224  and  note;  tlicir 
condition  in  the  first  century  b.  c,  iii.  702-4. 

Greek  Islands,  tlic,  occupied  by  the  Romans 
after  defeat  of  Antiochus, ii.  129;  their  con- 
dition in  the  first  century  B.  c,  iii.  69S-702. 

Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  Ijishop  of  Alex- 
andria, cuthruiied  manu  milituri,  viii.  141, 
144. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  his  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  Julian's  church,  viii.  75  note; 
on  Julian's  initiation  at  Pergamus,  83  note  ; 
on  Julian,  87  and  note,  126 ;  his  severe 
language  against  the  Fathers  of  Con.stan- 
tinople  and  against  Saint  Basil,  154  note; 
on  tlic  misconduct  of  Christians,  158  and 
note;  unjust  censure  of  Julian,  103  note; 
persuades  his  brother  to  retire  from  Julian's 
court;  reply  to  the  pagans,  191;  on  death 
and  the  judgment,  191-2  ;  his  irascibility, 
193 ;  recommends  the  ascetic  life,  195  ; 
on  episcopal  elections,  198  7iote ;  violence 
against  Julian,  200  note ;  on  mercenary 
bishops,  231  note;  on  e])iseopal  elections, 
236 ;  his  friendship  with  Basil  broken  off, 
257;  hot-tempered  and  unpractical,  257 
note;  his  cliapel  Anastasia  in  Constantino- 
ple; is  placed  in  charge  of  the  churclies  of 
that  city,  2S4;  later,  is  consecrated  bishop 
of  Constant iuople,  2S4  note;  compelled  to 
withdraw,  2S7 ;  his  censure  of  the  council, 
287  and  noli's ;  resists  the  prefect,  319. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo- 
Caesarea,  escapes  from  persecution,  vii.  229; 
mentions  the  iuiperial  severity,  230  note. 

Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chronitae,  herald  of 
Sapor  at  the  siege  of  Amida;  his  son's 
death,  viii.  119 ;  gives  the  signal  for  attack, 
120. 


Grumeutum,  a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  scene 
of  Roman  victories  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  ii.  15,  45. 

Gugerni,  Gorman  triljc  established  by  Tiberius 
ill  Giieklerland,  iv.  200. 

Guinea,  route  thither  opened  by  Hanno,  iv. 
2-'0 

Gulussa,  son  of  Masinissa,  ii.  203. 

Gutruatus,  chief  of  the  Carnutcs,  hostile  to 
C.u'sar,  iii.  355. 

Gutta,  a  Campanian  general  in  the  Marian  army 
against  Sylla,  iii.  11,  13. 

Guttus,  the  vase  of  libations,  i.  507  note. 

Gyaros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  place  of  banish- 
ment, iv.  190. 


TT ADRIAN,  the  Emperor  (P.  Aelius  Had- 
rianus),  his  education  and  tastes,  v.  30& 
and  notes  ;  birth  and  parcnt.ige,  305  note ; 
character  and  personal  appearance,  306  ; 
early  careei',  300  and  note,  o07 ;  inforiually 
adopted  by  Trajan,  307-9 ;  his  accession  to 
the  throne  ;  abandons  many  of  Trajan's 
conquests,  309;  received  with  acclamations 
in  Rome ;  gives  the  usual  donatieum,  310 ; 
respectful  towards  the  Senate,  311-12  ; 
conspiracy  against  him;  its  suppression, 
312-14;  his  constant  journeys,  315-16; 
chronology  of  his  journeys,  315  note ;  his 
policy  towards  other  nations,  316-18  ;  re- 
stores discipline  in  the  army,  318-24 ; 
modifies  the  soldiers'  arms  ami  aceontre- 
ments,  319-20  ;  his  simple  and  frugal  habits, 
322  and  note ;  visits  the  frontier  of  the 
Danube  and  com])letes  its  defensive  organ- 
ization, 324-32;  his  destruction  of  Trajan's 
bridge,  329-30  and  note ;  visits  Norieum  and 
Rhaetinin,  3:32-3;  builds  many  walls,  333; 
especially  the  VuHi'm  llailr'uini,  333-4U  and 
notes;  his  tour  of  the  Western  provinces, 
344 ;  his  military  and  civil  cares  in  Gaul, 
345-0  ;  visit  to  Britain,  340-7 ;  to  Spain, 
347-9  and  notes  ;  narrow  escape  from  death, 
348-9;  visit  to  Africa,  349-50;  returns  to 
Rome;  goes  to  the  East;  interview  with 
ChosroiJs,  350;  long  stay  in  the  East;  visit 
to  Greece,  351-2;  his  taste  for  picturesque 
beauty,  352  ;  his  incessant  journeying  ridi- 
culed at  Rome,  352;  Pater  Patriae;  re- 
visits Africa  and  the  East,  353  ;  account  of 
his  visit  to  Greece,  353-5  ;  especially  jiartial 
to  Athens,  355;  his  buildings  and  restora- 
tions there,  355-60  and  notes  ;  author  of  an 
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epigram,  356  nole ;  called  "  Zeus  Paiilielle- 
nius,"  357  nole;    visits  proconsular   Asia, 
360-S  ;   liis  verses  on  Ilium,  3(iG  ;  a  great 
sportsman,  3GG  and  note;  begins  tlie  tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  372;  visits  Pal- 
myra, and  conrers  favors  on  tlic  city,  373-4 ; 
visits  Arabia,  375-7  and  notes  ;  and  Egypt, 
378-S3  and  notes  ;  reslitutor  orLis  tei-rariim, 
385  ;  accepts  office  in  several  towns,  385-0; 
gives  a  new  right  to  the  muuicipia,  386  ; 
relurns  to  Italy;  builds  himself  a  tomb  and 
a  villa,  3S6-S  and  notes  ;  able  administrator, 
38!) ;    and  great  builder,  390 ;    great  pros- 
perity of  tlic  Empire  during  his  reign,  390- 
1 ;   his  codification  of  Roman  law,  391-2  ; 
his   liberality   and   charity,   392  ;    financial 
measures,  393  ;  his  strong  reorganization  of 
the  monarchy,  393-4 ;  his  eslablishment  of 
an  imperial  couueil,  394-6  and  notes;   his 
measures   of   interior   adniinisi  ration,    396- 
8  ;  simplicily  and  dignity  of  his  life,  398-9  ; 
his  respect  for  the  Senate ;  reserve  towards 
the  populace  ;  his  strict  justice,  399-400 ; 
extracts   from   his   sentences,   400-1 ;    sur- 
rounds himself  with  alile  men,  402  ;  causes 
of  liis  unpopularity,  402-6  ;  his  regard  for 
artisis  and  lilerary  men,  406-7  ;  question  as 
to  his  hostility  towards  ApoUodorus,  407-S  ; 
as  to  his  altitude  towards   the  Christians, 
403-11 ;  seems  to  iiave  respected  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  412  ;  his  cruelly  towards 
the  Jews,  412-14;  his  endeavor  (o  destroy 
their  expcetaliun  of  a  Messiah,  414-15  and 
notes  ;  authorized  by  the  Senate  to  name  his 
successor,  417  ;  selects  Aelius  Verus,  418  ; 
resulting  conspiracies  against  himself,  419  ; 
question  as  to  his  severity  in  punishment, 
419-21  and  notes ;  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  Empress,  421-3  ;  his  second  choice  of  a 
successor,  423-4  ;  his  illness  and  death,  425  ; 
estimate  of  his  character,  425-8  ;  prosperity 
of  the  Empire  during  his  reign,  428-30  ;  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Emperors,  430-1. 

Hadrumetum,  importint  city  in  the  province 
of  .-Vl'rica ;  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  i. 
535  ;  held  by  the  Pompeians  in  the  Civil  War, 
iii.  490,  495  ;  surrenders  to  Caesar,  497; 
birthplace  of  Salvius  Julianus,  vi.  157. 

Haemus  (IJulkans),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  north  of  Thrace,  iii.  122;  entered  by 
Claudius  II.  in  pursuit  of  the  Goths,  vii. 
2S1  ;  afford  shelter  to  the  Goths,  viii.  268. 

Hairaa,  Palniyrene,  assumes  the  name  Septi- 
niius,  vi.  518-19. 


Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor, 

)iliiiuKrod  Ijy  Verres,  ii.  638. 
Hauuibal,  son  of  Gisco,  defends  Agrigentum, 

i.  5.")9  ;  crucified  by  mutineers,  562. 
Hannibal,   son  of    Amilcar,   revictuals    Lily- 

bai'inn,  i.  574. 
Hauuibal,  son  of  Amilcar  Barca,  brought  up 
to   hale  Home,  i.  652;    his   character  and 
talents,  652-3  ;  serves  under  llasdrubal  in 
Spain,  653;  the  Second  Punic  War  his  duel 
with  Rome,  653-4;  prepares  for  it  by  se- 
curing Spain,  654  ;  siege  and  capture  of  Sa- 
gnnUun,  654-7;  his  plan  of  the  war,  65S- 
60  ;  his  advance  through  Gaul,  660-3  ;  and 
passage  of  the  Alps,  663-5  ;  his  battles  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  665-9  ;  his  battles  at  Thra- 
siniene  and  Cannae,  669-86  ;  makes  Capua 
his  winter-quarters,  ii.  5-12;  his  campaigns 
in  Apulia  and  southern  Italy,  12-20:  slirs 
up  Macedon   and  Syracuse  against  Rome, 
20-7  ;  failure  of  his  plans,  27-9  ;  his  dash 
upon  Rome,  29-36  and  notes  ;  his  victory  at 
Ilerdouca,  38  ;  advances  northward  to  meet 
his  brother,  42-8 ;  receives  news  of  I  he  hitter's 
death,  48;   falls  back  into  Bruttium,  where 
he  remains  four  years,  49;  close  of  his  cam- 
paign in   Italy,  65  ;  return  to   Africa,  66  ; 
defeat  at  Zama,  67 ;  accepts  the  terms  made 
by  Scipio,  68  ;   brought   hack  to  Carthage 
by  a  defeat,  is  chosen  sitffete,   109  ;  disap- 
pointed   in   his    expectations   of   aid    from 
Macedon,  escapes  to  Syria,  110;  organizes, 
■with  Antiochus,  a  new  campaign  against  the 
Komans,  111 ;   his  interviews  with  Scipio 
and  Villius,  111-12  ;  advises  .\nlioclius,  114, 
118  ;  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians,  119  ;  his 
surrender  demanded  by  the  Romans  from 
Anlioelms,   122;   is   invited  by  Prusias  to- 
the  Armenian  court,  where  lie  takes  poison, 
110. 
Haunibalianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  the  king, 
countries  assigned  him  by  Constantino,  vii. 
575  ;  his  murder,  viii.  61. 
HeUino,  Carthaginian  navigator,  explorations  of, 
i.  532  note ;  a  route  into  Senegal  and  Guinea 
opened  by  him,  iv.  226. 
Hanno,  Carthaginian  general,  governor  of  Li- 
pari,  i.  553  ;  seizes  Messina,  555  ;  surrenders 
it  and  is  crucified  by  the  Cartliagiuians,  556. 
Hanno,  Carthaginian  general,  defeated  at  Agri- 
gentum, i.  559. 
Hanno  the  Great,  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
parly  at  C;irlhage,  hostile  to  tlic  Bareas,  sent 
to  deal  with  the  mercenaries,  i.  604  ;  super- 
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seded,  607;  sent  to  keep  watch  on  Amilcar, 
609 ;  hostile  to  Hannibal  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate,  655  ;  ii.  9. 

Hanno,  Carthaginian  officer  left  in  Spain  by 
Hannibal,  i.  OCO. 

Hanno,  son  of  Boniilcar,  witli  Hannibal  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Khone,  i.  601  ;  in  the  battle 
of  Capua  commands  the  riglit  wing ;  is  de- 
feated at  Beneventum,  ii.  19. 

Hanno,  Carthaginian  general  iu  Sicily,  defeated 
by  Marcelhis,  ii.  27,  025. 

Harpoon,  used  in  naval  warfare,  iii.  030  note. 

Hasdrubal,  son  of  Hanno,  attempts  to  retake 
Tauormus,  i.  569 ;  being  defeated,  is  crucified 
at  Carthage,  570. 

Hasdrubal,  souin-law  of  Amilcar,  in  command 
in  Spain,  founds  Carthagena,  i.  010  ;  assassi- 
nated, 611;  his  career  in  Spain,  Oil  noti' ; 
defeated,  ii.  9. 

Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  Italy,  ii. 
45  ;  his  defeat,  46,  47  ;  his  death,  48  ;  escape 
from  Seipio  in  Spain,  56,  57- 

Hasdrubal,  Carthaginian  leader  in  the  Tliird 
Punic  War,  ii.  202-4. 

Hastati,  i.  513. 

Helena,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great  and 
I'ansta,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  marriage 
and  early  dealli,  viii.  89. 

Helena,  Flavia  Julia,  wife  of  Constautius 
Clikn-us,  mother  of  Constantine,  a  zealous 
Cliristiau,  divorced  by  her  husband,  vii. 
365-6 ;  not  a  legal  wife,  306  note ;  inmate 
of  the  palace,  attached  to  Crispus  ;  avenges 
his  death,  561  ;  makes  a  pilgriuuige  to  Jeru- 
salem, 570;  where  she  discovers  the  true 
cross,  571  and  note ;  her  jiilgrimago  a  royal 
progress  through  Asia,  573  ;  her  tomb  iu 
Constantinople,  577  note,  578. 

Heliodorus,  philosopher,  imperial  secretary, 
loses  lavor  with  Hadrian,  v.  406;  father 
of  Avidius,  prefect  of  Egy|)t,  vi.  197,  225 
note. 

Helius,  frcedinan,  prefect  of  Rome  and  Italy 

under  Nero,  vi.  223. 
Hellenic   literature,    its    early    influence    on 

K.inie,  i.  182,  1S3. 
Hellenism,  the  civilizing  element  in  the  East, 
ii.  21S  ;  its  effect  in  the  West,  218  note;  its 
influence  at  Rome,  258-338. 
Hellespont,  a  Roman  province  established  by 

Vespasian,  v.  157. 
Hellespont,  strait  dividing  Europe  from  Asia, 

I    1  10;  vii.  88,  269. 
Helvetii,  ihfir  designs  upon  Gaul,  iii.  280-1; 


first  attempts  to  cross  the  Rhone,  2S2-3 ; 
final  passage  of  the  Saone,  284-5  ;  defeated 
l)y  Caesar,  2S5-0. 
Helvidius  Prisons.     See  Priscus. 
Hemina,  L.  Cassius,  annalist,  ii.  327. 
Heracleia,  in  southern  Italy,  scene  of  a  victory 
of  I'yrrhus,  i.   466;  its  treaty  with  Rome, 
4sO  ;  its  Tables,  iii.  ^21  note. 
Heracleia,  in  Sicily,  seized  by  Carthage,  i.  559 ; 
ii.  25. 

Heracleia  Pontica,  an  important  free  city  in 
Plirygia,  uniles  willi  .Mitliridates,  iii.  124; 
receives  him,  a  fugitive,  127  ;  two  years  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  12S  ;  its  surrender, 
129  ;  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  151 ;  its  terri- 
tory dismembered,  710. 

Heracleion,  siege  of,  ii.  167. 

Heraoleo,  Flavins,  Roman  general,  vii.  132. 

Herculaneum,    dauuiged   by   earthquake    (63 
A.  D.),  iv.  600. 

Hercules,  legend  of  liis  presence  iu  Lalinni,  i. 
139  and  tiote ;  identified  witli  tlie  Greek 
Heracles,  204  ;  first  mention  of  his  worship 
in  Rome,  204  note  ;  worsliipped  l)y  {\w  gens 
Potililia,  206  ;  Saxanus,  the  civie  divinity  of 
Tibur,  303  ;  the  Phoenician  (.Melkartli),  526 
7iote  ;  iii.  235  ;  iv.  167  ;  Musagetes,  his  tem- 
ples at  Rome,  ii.  128 ;  iv.  346 ;  standard 
weights  and  measures  under  his  charge,  216- 
17. 

Herdonius  of  Aricia,  legend  of,  i.  100,  107. 

Hermanric,  Ostrogothic  king,  viii.  202  ;  unable 
to  rouse  his  peo|)lc  to  fight  the  Huns,  takes 
his  own  life,  264-5. 

Hermas,  Cliristiau  Father,  his  Pastor,  vii.  22 
note,  30  note,  36,  40  note. 

Hermodorus,  an  Ephesian,  explains  the  Greek 
laws  to  the  decemvirs;  statue  erected  in  his 
honor,  i.  327  and  note,  625. 

Hermogenes,  early  heretic,  enconntered  by 
Tertnllian,  vii.  37. 

Hermogenes,  master  of  the  cavalry,  confirms 
the  ekelimi  of  Paul,  and  is  murdered  iu  a 
subsequent  riot,  viii.  143. 

Hernicans,  a  Sabine  people  of  central  Italy,  i. 
91;  a  peaceful  race;  their  confederation  of 
towns,  92,  499  note;  their  written  records, 
182  ;  threatened  by  the  Aequi  and  Volsci. 
305,  311 ;  their  treaty  with  Rome,  307 ; 
allies  of  the  Romans  against  Veii,  356-7 ; 
support  the  Gallic  invaders,  374-5  ;  arc  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  .'!76  ;  iu  alliauee  willi 
Rome  against  the  Samnites,  41'^-19;  unite 
with  the  Samnites  against   Rome,  ami  arc 
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filially  defeated,  143;  usefulness  to  Rome, 
479. 

Herod  I.  (tiie  Great),  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  king 
of  Judaea,  husband  of  Mariainuc,  iii.  643; 
of  doubtful  fidelity  towards  the  Romans,  iv. 
6 ;  his  cruelties  and  death,  Ci,  7,  238  ;  his 
conduct  after  the  batllc  of  Actiuni ;  favor 
shown  liiiii  by  Augustus,  7,  S  ;  his  devotion  to 
Rome,  8 ;  friend  or  instruuieut  of  Augustus, 
V.  109  ;   builds  Caesarea,  119  note. 

Herodes,  brother  of  Agrippa,  receives  Chal- 
cidice  from  Claudius,  iv.  544. 

Herodes,  son  of  Odenathus,  vii.  294;  murdered 
with  his  father,  295  ;  stepson  of  Zenobia, 
290. 

Herodianus,  on  Alexander  Severus,  vii.  119, 
120;  on  division  of  tlie  Empire,  154;  esti- 
mate of  his  value  as  a  historian,  164  note. 

HeruU,  a  German  tribe,  subjects  or  allies  of  the 
Goths,  join  them  in  attacking  the  Empire, 
vii.  182,  241,  276,  357. 

Hesus,  supreme  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  iii.  255  ; 
iv.  174, 

Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia,  sides  witii  the  Ma- 
rian party  ;  is  defeated  and  killed,  iii.  30. 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Jlicipsa,  murdered  by  Jugur- 
tha,  ii.  500. 

Hierarchia,  "  the  sacred  hierarchy "  of  Con- 
stautine,  its  germ  fouud  iu  the  institutions 
of  Augustus,  iv.  376. 

Hierax,  Egyptian  heresiareh,  vii.  414. 

Hiero  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (478  b.  c),  defeats 
the  Etruscans,  i.  77-8. 

Hiero  II.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (270  b.  c),  de- 
feats the  Mainertines,  i.  553 ;  uuiles  with 
the  Carthaginiai-.s  in  besieging  Messina,  556 ; 
ally  of  the  Romans,  55 7i  559,  585  ;  ii.  22  ; 
his  care  iu  protecting  Syracuse,  25. 

Hierocles,  author  of  the  Philalelhes,  vii.  414. 

Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracuse,  ii.  22. 

Hilary,  bisliop  of  Poitiers,  his  hostility  to  Con- 
staulius,  viii.  151;  is  exiled,  155  ;  his  effort 
iu  favor  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  1S9  ;  advocates 
the  ascetic  life,  196 ;  "  without  fear  before 
Caesar,"  319.  » 

Himerius,  the  Sophist,  complains  of  Constan- 
tine's  intolerance,  vii.  501  note ;  Greek 
rhetorician,  famous  in  the  fourth  century, 
viii.  21  note ;  on  Greek  eloquence,  86. 

Himllco,  defender  of  Liiybaeum,  i.  574. 

Himilco,  Carthaginian  general,  ii.  11. 

Hippias,  Macedonian  general,  ii.  164,  165. 

Hirtius,  A.,  personal  and  political  friend  of 
Caesar,  author  of  the  eighth  book  De  Bella 
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Gallieo,  iii.  528 ;  consid  elect  for  43  b.  c, 
535  ;  consul,  makes  an  attempt  to  preserve 
peace  between  Oetavius  aud  Antony,  574 ; 
enters  on  the  campaign  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
575  ;  killed  before  Modena,  578. 

Hispala  Fecenia,  a  freed  woman,  denounces 
the  Bacchanalia,  ii.  301-2;  is  protected, 
302-3  ;  and  rewarded,  304  and  note. 

Hispania.     See  Spain. 

History,  ancient,  geographical  limits  of,  i.  17. 

Holidays,  iu  early  Italy,  few,  ii.  438  note. 

Houestiores  and  Humiliores,  great  social  di- 
vision under  the  Empire,  i.  491 ;  its  begin- 
nings during  the  second  triumvirate,  iii.  602; 
distinction  between,  iv.  113-14;  iu  the  later 
Empire,  vii.  200 ;  penury  of  the  houestiores 
under  Diocletian,  413  ;  position  of  the  two 
classes  before  the  law,  viii.  32-3 ;  on  the 
historic  formation  of  the  two,  384-99. 

Houorius,  the  Emperor,  son  of  Thcodosius, 
barn  in  3S4  a.d.,  viii.  298  ;  exhibited  by  his 
father  at  Rome  to  the  Senate  aud  the  peo- 
ple, 322  ;  receives  the  Euipire  of  the  West, 
320. 

Horace  (Q.  Horatius  Flaccus),  his  criticism 
of  Roman  manners  iu  the  theatre,  ii.  334; 
legionary  tribune,  iii.  603 ;  loses  bis  patri- 
mony, 622;  his  "  Ofellus,"  623  ;  his  humble 
station,  iv.  51 ;  guest  of  Maecenas,  56 ; 
furthers  the  designs  of  Augustus,  57  ;  cele- 
brates his  reigu,  124  ;  his  Carmen  secitlare, 
.  139;  prophesiesfuture  victories  of  Augustus, 
236  ;  dale  of  his  death,  274  ;  Ms  moral  influ- 
ence, 307-8  ;  his  tranquil  and  regular  life, 
308;  his  independence,  309-10,  329  and 
nole  ;  not  a  popular  favorite,  310  note ;  his 
friendship  sought  by  Augustus,  331;  his 
picture  of  the  juriscousult,  345  ;  quoted, 
v.  554,  562 ;  an  unbeliever,  vi.  381-2 ;  yet 
superstitious,  3S0  note. 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  legend  of,  i.  151-5. 

Horatius  Barbatus,  M.,  consul  (449  B.  c), 
i.  oH. 

Hormisdas.     Sec  Persia,  kings  of. 

Hortensia,  daughter  of  Hortensius,  remon- 
strates with  the  triumvirate  against  the  taxes 
laid  on  the  rich  women  of  Rome,  iii.  398. 

Hortensian  Laws,  i.  394,  395,  404;  ii.  371. 

Hortensius,  Q.,  plebeian  dictator,  i.  394,  404- 
,').  I  in,  ,-)(i',i, 

Hortensius,  Q.,  orator,  joins  Sylla  near  Elatca, 
ii,  681  ;  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronca,  684-5  ; 
Ins  pursuits,  iii.  58  ;  abandons  politics,  210  ; 
proconsul  in  Macedon,  supports  Brutus,  003  ; 
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put  to  death  by  Antony  after  the  battlo  of 
Phili])))!,  (J13  ;  a  peacock  served  at  his  tabic, 
vi.  272. 

Hosidius  Geta,  Cnaeus,  propraetor  of  Nu- 
mulia  under  Claudius,  I'oruis  Mauretania  into 
two  provinces,  iv.  548. 

Hosius,  bishop  of  Cmdova,  the  Emperor's  sec- 
retary for  religious  affairs,  vii.  497  and  note  ; 
probably  author  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
edicts,  533  ;  carries  Constantine's  letter  into 
Egypt,  537 ;  presides  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  538  and  nule,  543  ;  signs  first  tiie 
canons  and  credo  of  the  council,  543  iiole ; 
and  tlie  synodal  letter,  546 ;  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  Coustans,  viii.  145  ;  presides  at  the 
Council  of  Sardiea  ;  is  c.xeomnuuiicated  by 
tlic  Council  of  Phihppopolis,  146 ;  resists 
Conslantius,  and  is  exiled,  152  ;  subuiits,  and 
is  recalled,  156. 

Hospitality,  the  tie  of,  ii.  245  and  note. 

Hostiliauus,  C.  Valens,  son  of  the  Euiperor 
Decius,  vii.  223  ?iute ;  associated  with  Tre- 
bonianus  Gallus  iu  the  Empire  ;  his  death, 
232. 

Hostilius,  TuUus,  thiid  king  of  Rome,  i.  150  ; 
his  dralh,  1.j6  ;   niilHiiris  rei  ins/if /dor,  235. 

Hostilius  Manciuus,  A.     Sec  Mauciuus. 

Human  sacrifices,  i.  13'J  note. 

Huuila,  Gothic  wife  of  a  Itonian  general,  vii. 
196  ;  pensioned  by  Probus,  339. 

Hypatia,  pagan  martyr,  viii.  297  and  note. 

Hyrcanus  I.,  king  of  Judaea,  expelled  by  tlic 
Parlliians,  iii.  643. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  his  quarrel  with  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  iii.  144-5  ;  reinstated  as  bigii 
priest,  140. 


TAMBLICUS,  an  Arab  chief,  partisan  of 
Antony,  iii.  060 ;  put  to  death  by  the 
latter,  061. 

lamblichus,  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  de- 
scended from  the  priests  of  Emcsa,  vi.  547 
7iote ;  author  of  a  Life  of  Pyfliagoras,  582 
vote.  ;  miracle-worker,  588  ;  viii.  207. 

lamblicus,  later  Neo-Platonic  pliilosopher, 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  extremely 
hostile  to  Christians,  viii.  207- 

lapodes,  mountaineers  of  the  Julian  Alps,  de- 
feat the  Romans,  iii.  086  ;  are  subdued  by 
Octavius,  680. 

lapygians,  ancient  Italian  nation,  i.  106;  fur- 
nisli  auxiliaries  to  Rome  in  the  Gallic  in- 
vasion, 591. 


lassos,  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  711. 

lazyges,  a  Sarniatian  people,  protected  by  the 
Romans,  vi.  444  ;  defeated  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  480 ;  invade  Roman  territory,  vii. 
2SS  ;  defeated  by  Carinas,  351 ;  defeated  by 
Galerius,  373. 

Iberia,  visited  by  Pompey,  iii.  140  ;  geographi- 
cal position,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
iv.  25-6. 

Iccius,  chief  of  the  Remi,  friendly  to  Caesar, 
iii.  293,  294. 

Icelus,  freedman  of  Galba,  alhiws  funeral  rites 
to  Nero,  V.  51  ;  announces  Nero's  dealli  to 
Galba,  56  ;  his  influence  supreme  with  Galba, 
59. 

Iceni,  a  British  tribe,  their  king  leaves  half  his 
possessions  to  Nero,  iv.  012. 

Icilian  Laws,  471  b.  c,  i.  297,  322  note; 
450  Ii.  c,  322,  323  note. 

Icilius,  Ii.,  tribune,  obtains  distribution  of  tlu 
public  lands  of  the  Avcntinc,  and  is  the  first 
tribune  to  enter  .the  curia,  i.  322;  aliianced 
lo  Virginia,  329. 

Icilius,  L.,  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  i.  350. 

Icilius,  Spurius,  tribune  of  the  people,  his 
law  fur  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  i.  297. 

Iconium,  chief  city  of  Lycaonia,  iii.  150,  707. 

Icosium  (Algiers),  a  Roman  colony  in  Mau- 
nlania,  vi.  149;  taken  and  burned  by  l'"ir- 
iiuis,  iiO. 

Idaean  Mother,  the,  a  name  of  the  Goddess 
Cybele,  i.  038. 

Idistavisus,  the  "Fairies'  Plain,"  battle  of, 
iv.  415. 

Igilgilis  (Djidjilli),  a  Manretanian  seaport, 
viii.  248. 

Ignatius,  Saint,  on  the  orders  in  the  Church, 
vii.  22  note;  on  his  approaching  martyr- 
dcini,  OS. 

Iguvium  (Gidjbio),  ancient  city  of  central 
llaly  ;  the  Eugubiuc  Tables  found  there,  i. 
58  note;  some  of  its  iuhabitanis  receive 
citizenship,  ii.  581 ;  opens  its  gales  to  Caesar, 
iii.  420. 

Ilercaones,  a  Spanish  tribe,  iii.  83. 

Ilerda  (lji:rid:i),  important  city  iu  Spain,  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Caesar,  iii.  435-40  and 
notes;  exported  oil  to  Rome,  iv.  222;  devas- 
tated by  the  Franks,  vi.  236. 

Iliuni,  or  Troy,  legend  attaches  it  to  Rome, 
i.  140  and  note;  the  new  city  desti'oycd  by 
Fimbria,  ii.  091  ;  |)rolectcd  aiul  left  free 
by  Rome,  iii.  709;  its  |n-ivileges  coiifnincd 
by  Augustus,  iv.  207  ;  celebralcd   in  verse 
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by  Hadrian,  v.  366  ;  visited  by  Caracalla, 
vii.  SS. 

Illustres,  an  houorary  designation  in  the  lime 
of  Augustus  for  kuiglits  of  noble  origin, 
still  existing  iu  the  time  of  Dioclclian,  vii. 
3S3  ;  applied  by  Conslantine  to  the  first 
class  of  niagisi  rates  and  officials,  viii.  22. 

niyricum,  or  lUyria,  a  eoast  inhabited  by 
pirates,  i.  590 ;  Uomau  embassy  niurdcrcil 
by  order  of  the  Illyriau  queen,  591  ;  lui.'s- 
tilities  between  Rome  and  lllyricum,  and 
peace  advantageous  to  Hume,  with  cession 
of  Illyriau  territory,  592  ;  second  war  with 
Konie  and  complete  subjugation,  593  ;  Ro- 
man outpost  against  Macedon,  593,  003  ; 
its  king  invades  Macedon,  ii.  9S  ;  receives 
a  part  of  Macedon,  lOli  ;  devoted  to  Rome, 
151  ;  its  snl)jngafion  gave  Rome  the  Adri- 
atic sea-coast,  223  ;  piratical  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  iii.  6S6-8 ;  boundary  of  the 
province,  086  note;  united  with  Dalinatia 
as  a  province,  iv.  147 ;  Greek  lllyria  in- 
cluded merely  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Epirus  to  the  country  of  the  Liburui ; 
Roman  lllyria  extended  as  far  as  the  River 
Arsia,  which  was  the  boundary  between  it 
and  Istria.  In  ihe  third  century  a.  d.  the 
name  lllyricum  frequently  designates  the 
whole  eastern  peninsula,  Macedon  and 
Greece  excepted,  vii.  270,  271,  335,  335, 
356,  367  ;  the  Empire  strengthened  by  the 
lUyrian  Emperors,  273-439;  lllyria  one  of 
the  four  prefectures  into  which  Coustantiue 
diviiied  the  Empire,  viii.  10. 

Images  of  ancestors,  placed  iu  the  alria  of  the 
houses  of  the  great,  and  borne  in  funeral 
processions  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  eu- 
rule  offices  they  had  filled,  i.  191  and  iwh', 
644;  ii.  377. 

Images  of  the  Emperors,  on  the  standards,  vii. 
479  and  note. 

Immorality,  sjiread  of,  in  Rome  during  the 
last  ciMitury  of  the  Republic,  ii.  276-7. 

Immortality,  vague  belief  in  a  future  life 
among  the  early  Romans,  i.  128;  universal- 
ity of  this  conviction,  128  note;  vi.  377-8; 
referred  to  in  Cicero's  Dream  of  Sripio,  ii. 
429 ;  belief  of  the  Barbarians,  iii.  530 ; 
strong  faith  of  tliR  Jews  on  this  subject  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  v.  123  and 
note ;  teachings  of  the  philosophers,  vi. 
411-20;  tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, vii.  3-8 ;  views  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  viii.  170  and  note. 


Immunes,  class  of  cities  exempt  from  taxation, 
ii.  2H  and  note. 

Immuuity,  freedom  from  taxes,  or  freedom  from 
scrviecs  which  other  citizens  had  to  perform  : 
granted  to  physicians  by  Augustus,  iv.  334  ; 
to  [)hysiciaus  and  professors,  by  Ihe  Auto- 
niui'S,  vi.  107  ;  to  temples  and  churches,  un- 
der Constantine,  vii.  507  ;  and  to  pagan  and 
Christian  priests,  508  ;  to  ship-owners  and 
merchants  who  provisioned  Rome,  of)7  note; 
viii.  34  note;  to  retired  officials,  9,  25,  30; 
to  veterans,  43  note. 

Imperator,  derived  from  the  Samnitc  E/ii6rtidur, 
i.  120;  title  borne  by  a  Roman  general  who 
possessed  the  imperium,  iii.  522 ;  implying 
the  supreme  connnaud  of  the  armies,  is  given 
to  Caesar  for  life,  and  to  be  herediiary  in 
his  family,  522;  conferred  on  Augustus  for 
life  by  decree  of  the  Senate,  iv.  70;  origi- 
nally a  title  of  honor  conferred  on  a  vic- 
torious general  by  liis  soldiers,  71  note; 
used  as  a  praeuomen  by  Nero  and  subse- 
quent Emperors,  as  appears  from  coins  and 
iuscri])tions,  where  the  title  followed  by  a 
miiiural  indicates  that  it  has  been  specially 
assumed  so  many  times  on  occasion  of 
victories,  292. 

Imperium,  power  conferred  by  the  state  on  an 
iinlividiial  appointed  to  command  an  army. 
Iii/jieri/im  milit/ire,  iu  the  Republic,  was  con- 
ferred on  the  King  by  a  decree  of  the  Comi- 
tia  curiata,  i.  161,  194 ;  after  the  expulsioa 
of  the  Kings  it  was  conferred  on  the  consuls, 
275,  503 ;  the  merum  imperium,  its  highest 
fonii,  ii   237. 

Incitatus,  Caligula's  horse,  vi.  285. 

lucola,  the  dweller  in  a  city  of  which  he  is  not 
a  native,  and  where  he  has  not  citizenship, 
vi.  25. 

India,  commodities  of,  imported  by  Rome,  iv. 
I5S  and  note,  218,  224-5. 

Indibilis,  Spanish  chief,  ally  of  Carthage,  i. 
(j.')2  note  ;  unites  with  Soipio,  ii.  56. 

Indiction,  amount  of  each  year's  tax  declared 
liv  the  praetorian  prefect,  vii.  397. 

Indigetes,  deified  ancestors  of  the  Romans, 
i.  12:,. 

Indigitameuta,  a  part  of  the  pontifical  books, 
containing  the  names  of  the  gods  and  pre- 
srrihing  the  manner  in  which  their  names 
should  be  used  in  public  worship,  i.  125, 
2II.V 

Indutiomarus,  chief  of  the  Trcviri,  iii.  314, 
319. 
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Infamy  (llie  A'o/a  Infamia),  viii.  396. 

Informers  (rMaloirx),  a  class  of  men  wlio 
gained  tlieir  liveliliood  by  iuforniiug  against 
their  Icllow-citizens,  iv.  Hi,  4fil ;  are  tlieni- 
sclves  comlenined  if  tlicy  fail  to  make  good 
their  accusation,  473,  479 ;  laws  against 
tlieiii,  vii.  459  and  /lote ;  tliey  are  appealed 
to  by  Coiistantine,  539  ;  and  by  Theodosius, 
viii.  2S8. 

Ingenuus,  one  of  the  /'  Tliirty  Tyrants,"  dis- 
tinguished by  Valerian,  vii.  235  ;  proclaimed 
by  the  Panuonian  legions;  his  defeat  and 
death,  2G0. 

Ingvuomar,  chief  of  Ihc  Cherusci,  assists  Ar- 
minins,  iv.  429 ;  jealous  of  him,  withdraws, 
430. 

Insignia,  many  of  (he  Roman,  received  from 
Etruria,  i.  134  and  no/e ;  laticlave,  134 
7!o/e ;  praelextuta  and  bulla  worji  by  boys 
of  free  birth,  209  note;  v.  524;  fasces,  i.  273 
note ;  fasces  and  axes,  282 ;  of  the  govern- 
ors, iii.  42  note  ;  curule  chair  and  ivory  wand 
of  the  consuls,  vi.  200 ;  laurol-wreath  for 
soldiers,  vii.  72  note;  great  i[Mporlanee 
attached  to  them  in  the  later  Empire,  viii. 
49-50. 

Interamna,  nn  the  Liris,  a  colony  of  Rome,  i. 
436  ;  in  the  first  line  of  Roman  defence, 
491  ;  on  the  Fia  Ftaminia,  495  note ;  un- 
faithful to  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
ii.  42  ;  cenotaph  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus, 
vii.  330. 

Intercessio,  defined,  i.  273;  rendered  usurpa- 
tiiui  almost  impossible,  viii.  344. 

Interest,  rates  of,  in  early  Rome,  i.  20 1;  fixed 
at  8J  per  cent  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  33(i, 
403 ;  fixed  at  4:^  per  cent  in  347  B.  c,  403  ; 
legal  rate  at  Athens,  403  note;  viii.  13 
KOte ;  rate  obtained  by  Brutus,  i.  405  note; 
viii.  13  note;  reduced  by  Alexander  Sevcrus 
to  3  per  cent,  vii.  12(') ;  rates  during  the 
Empire  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Hellenic 
countries,  viii.  13  note. 

Interrez,  magistrate  in  early  Rome,  appointed 
exceptionally,  and  having  a  brief  term  of 
office,  i.  146,  195. 

lotapianus,  proclaimed  by  the  Syrian  army, 
vii.  177. 

Irenaeus,  Saint,  on  miracles,  vi.  428,  584 ; 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Sevcrus,  vii.  11  note ; 
59  note  ;  author  of  a  profession  of  faith,  12  ; 
on  confession,  16;  on  miracle-working,  3)!; 
opposes  Gnosticism,  37 ;  millenaiian,  3S 
note. 


Irenaeus,  Saint,  Illyrian  martyr,  vii.  427. 

Irmiusul,  the,  German  memorial  of  Arminius, 
iv.  431. 

Iron  Gates,  the  (Asia  Minor),  ii.  669  note. 

Isauria,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  its  marauding 
inhabitants;  the  country  overrun  by  Ser- 
vilius,  iii.  114-15  ;  united  with  the  province 
of  Cilicia,  150;  desperate  resistance  to 
Rome,  707 ;  the  inhabitants  persist  in  their 
predatory  habits,  iv.  263 ;  vii.  267 ;  sub- 
juijated  by  Probiis,  330. 

Isauricus.     Sec  Vatia. 

lais,  Egyptian  goddess,  her  temple  at  Rome 
destroyed,  ii.  297  ;  temple  erected  at  Rome, 
iii.  600;  the  Senate  hostile  to  her  worship, 
001 ;  it  is  well  established  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  iv.  187;  vi.  390  note; 
her  temple  destroyed  by  Tiljcrius,  iv.  445  ; 
her  imperial  worshippers  ;  her  sanctuaries  in 
Germany,  vi.  390«o/e;  hercoUoges  of  priests, 
392;  had  the  tonsure;  said  prayers  for  the 
Emperor,  392  note ;  her  mysteries,  390-7; 
Plutarch  regards  her  as  Divine  Wisdom, 
397  note;  the  Supreme  Divinity,  adored 
under  many  names,  403;  her  temple  built 
by  Caracalla,  528  ;  Commodus  one  of  her 
worshippers,  528  note;  she  is  worshipped 
by  the  Blcmniyos,  vii.  370-7. 

Issa,  an  Illyrian  island  given  up  to  Rome,  i. 
502  and  note. 

Istria,  penuisnla  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
occupied  by  the  Romans  after  the  First 
Puuic  War,  i.  603 ;  finally  subjugated  by 
them,  ii.  137 ;  invaded  by  the  Barbarians, 
iv.  245.  (In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Istria 
was  incorporated  with  Italy.) 

Italica,  a  Spanish  city,  colony  of  Scipio's  vete- 
rans, ii.  217  and  note;  birthplace  of  Tra- 
jan, V.  224;  home  of  Hadrian's  family,  349 
note  ;  never  visited  by  him,  349 ;  but  greatly 
honored  and  favored  by  him,  349  note. 

Italy,  its  situation  accounts  for  its  history, 
i.  18,  19;  peninsular  and  continental,  19; 
peninsular,  the  true  Italy,  19  ;  its  geograph- 
ical extent,  20  note;  its  proper  line  of 
defence,  22  note  ;  may  be  divided  into  four 
regions,  35-7;  great  fertility  of,  37  and 
note;  a  reduced  picture  of  the  ancient 
world,  37 ;  prehistoric  condition  of,  38 ; 
the  asylum  of  many  races,  44,  45  ;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  Aryan  family,  114  ;  political 
and  religious  organization,  116-32;  Roman 
wars  with  various  Indian  nations  in  the  liltli, 
fourth,  and  third  centuries  b.  c,  299-319, 
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352-62,  412-60;  factions  in  the  Italian  cities, 
■i'ij;  orijauizalii)u  given  by  tlie  Romans, 
470-500 ;  Italian  claiais  fust  recognized  Ijy 
Aeniilianus,  ii.  405  ;  attempts  of  Cains  Giac- 
elius  to  benefit  the  Italians,  47S  ;  condi- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  first  century  u.  c,  570- 
82;  the  Social  War,  582-601;  lloman  cili- 
zeiishi|)  obtained  by  the  Italians,  604-S  ; 
Sylla's  military  colonies  established  throngh- 
ont  the  peninsula,  iii.  38-40  ;  Italian 
custom-houses  for  foreign  merchandise  es- 
tablished by  Caesar,  513;  rights  of  the 
Italians  the  same  as  those  of  the  llomans 
under  Caesar,  528;  ils  condition  about  30 
B.  c,  iv.  33-40 ;  reforms  of  Augustus,  140-5 
awd  tto/es ;  condition  in  the  second  century 
B.  c,  vi.  137-41 ;  regarded  as  a  province, 
and  subjected  to  the  laud-tax  by  Diocletian, 
vii.  394. 


TANICULUM,  tlie.  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  traditional  dwelling  of 
Janus,  i.  138  ;  Nunia's  tomb  at  its  foot,  i. 
150 ;  its  fortress  constructed  by  Aneus,  157, 
162;  omen  seen  there  by  Tarquin,  15S  ; 
showed  a  red  flag  during  the  sessions  of  I  he 
comitiu,  274;  occupied  by  Veientiues,  315; 
the  plebeians  withdraw  thither  in  arms,  315, 
394  ;  Roman  army  encamped  at  its  foot  pro- 
tecting the  ciiy,  450  ;  Numa's  books  discov- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ii.  297-8. 

Janus,  ancient  Latin  divinity  presiding  over 
the  beginnings  of  things,  identified  with  Sol, 
i.  89,  90  )/o/e,  124  iio(e,  120;  traditionally 
first  king  of  Latium,  133  ;  god  with  two 
faces,  140,  199  and  noie,  509  ;  iv.  170  ;  his 
temple  built  by  Numa  and  closed  iii  his 
reign,  i.  149  ;  gradually  despoiled  of  liis  at- 
tributes, 149  /w/e ;  Diana  his  feminine  form, 
201);  appealed  to  by  the  felial,  230;  invoked 
by  a  consul,  420  ;  temple  of,  closed  for  the 
second  time,  595 ;  for  the  third  time,  iv.  259. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine,  massacre  in  its 
liippodrome,  iv.  7  ;  its  export  of  balm  of 
Gilead,  225. 

Jerome,  Saint,  depicts  mercenary  marriages, 
V.  53.i-t-;  on  the  fall  of  Tertullian  and  Ori- 
gen,  vii.  39  tiole;  on  Ircnacus,  59  note; 
recommends  the  ascetic  life,  viii.  195,  196; 
reproaches  the  monks  for  eccentricities,  197 ; 
and  vices,  \07  iioU  ;  violence  against  .Tnlian, 
200  no/e;  his  translation  of  tlie  Bible  (the 
Vulgate),  236  nole ;  on  the  lu.\ury  of  priests, 


237  iio/e ;  on  the  Bai'barian  invasions  ;  on 
eelihaey,  274. 

Jerusalem,  besieged  and  taken  by  Pompey,  iii- 
145-0;  again  taken  by  the  Romans,  043; 
Agrijjpa  sacrifices  in  its  temple,  iv.  247 ; 
Caligula  designs  to  have  his  statue  erected 
there,  502  ;  insurrections  in  the  city,  v.  113  ; 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  114  ;  the  tem- 
ple respected  by  the  Romans,  115;  violent 
acts  of  the  rebels,  117-26  ;  the  city  besieged 
by  Titus,  127;  its  capture  and  destruction, 
131-3;  visited  by  Hadrian;  erection  of  pa- 
gan temples,  378,  414-15  ;  the  city  re-named 
by  Hadrian,  415 ;  and  by  Cominodus,  vi.  450; 
visited  by  the  Empress  Helena,  vii.  570-3; 
a  resort  of  pilgrims,  viii.  57  iiofe ;  Julian's 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple,  213-14. 

Jews,  the,  their  independence  established  by 
the  Maccabees,  iii.  143;  their  civil  wars, 
144-6 ;  reduced  to  partial  servitude  by  Pom- 
pey, 146;  they  furnish  aid  to  Caesar  in 
Egypt,  473-4 ;  are  greatly  favored  by  him, 
and  lament  his  death,  500;  are  numerous  in. 
Rome,  500  iiuli'  ;  favored  as  to  their  religion 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  7-8  and  no/e  ;  their  con- 
tribution of  the  didrachnia  to  the  temple,  9  ; 
their  number  and  wealth,  9  and  no/e;  dis- 
persal, 9-11  ;  religious  hopes.  11-12  ;  v.  114;- 
general  massacre  by  the  Greeks,  120 ;  sever- 
ity of  Vespasian  towards  them  ;  tax  of  a 
didraehma  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  132 ;  se- 
verity of  Doniitian  ;  Judaizing  made  a  crime, 
209-12;  regulations  of  Septimins  Sevcrus, 
522-3;  favorable  legislation  of  Cnustaiitine, 
vii.  50S  ;  favor  shown  them  by  Julian,  viii. 
213. 

John  of  Giscala,  leader  of  the  moderate  fac- 
tion of  the  zealots  at  Jerusalem,  v.  126-7; 
escapes  from  the  temple  to  the  upper  city, 
130;  captured  by  Titus,  131;  follows  the 
chariot  of  Titus  iu  the  triumph,  and  finally 
(lies  iu  |)ris(iu,  132. 

Josephus,  Flavius,  Jewish  historian,  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  GaUlee,  v.  121  ;  his 
O])iuion  of  the  Jewish  war,  122  and  no/e  ;  de- 
feated by  Vespasian,  surrenders,  and  foretells, 
the  imperial  lionors  of  the  Roman  general, 
123  ;  his  belief  in  immortality,  123  note  ; 
eye-witness  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  127  ; 
on  Roman  discipline,  vi.  240. 

Jovian,  the  Emperor  (Flavius  Claudius  Jovia- 
iius),  lieutenant  of  Julian  in  the  Persian 
cxpcd.itioii,  viii.  184;  proclaimed  Emperor; 
his  age,  nationality,  and  character,  224  ;  un- 
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suited  to  liis  position,  225  ;  liis  treaty  with 
Sapur,  225-6  ;  his  measures  to  protect  iiim- 
self,  220  ;  liis  movements  iu  Asia ;  liis  death, 
227;  edict  of  toleratiou  issued  by  him;  his 
body  sent  to  Coiistautiuople,  228. 

-Joviau,  ciiief  of  the  notarii,  put  to  death,  viii. 
220, 

Joviiius,  Roman  general  in  Gaul  under  Jovian, 
viii.  227  ;  victorious  at  Cliahms,  244. 

.Juba  I.,  king  of  Numidia,  his  insolence  in  the 
senatorial  cam]),  iii.  488;  attacked  liy  Sittiiis, 
490;  escape  ami  death  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus,  498  ;  his  property  sold  at  auction 
by  Caesar,  505  iiota;  exteut  of  his  kingdom, 
731, 

,Juba  IL,  educated  at  Rome,  considered  a  very 
learned  man  ;  his  credulity,  iv.  332  ;  strove 
to  educate  his  people,  vi,  147. 

•Judacilius,  Italian  general  in  tlie  Social  War, 
ii.  580  ;  at  the  siege  of  Asculuni ;  his  death, 
598  ;  freed  the  slaves  in  Apulia,  602. 

Judaea.     Sec  Palestine. 

-Judices,  or  Judges,  persons  ap|iointcd  by  a 
Rdiuan  magistrate  to  investigate  the  facts  in 
disjjute  in  matters  brought  lieforethe  lattcr's 
tribunal,  i.  339,  508  ;  originally  senators, 
508  ;  ii.  343  ;  by  a  law  of  Caius  Graceiius 
selected  from  the  equestrian  order  exclu- 
sively, 474;  juiHcia  iu  part  restored  to  the 
Senate  by  Caepio,  548  ;  again  taken  from 
them  by  Scrvilius  Glaucia,  549  ;  atleiupt  of 
Drusus  to  reinstate  the  senators  as  judices, 
503,  506;  Sylla's  Cornelian  Law  gives  the 
judicia  to  the  senators  exclusively,  iii.  42  ; 
by  the  Aurelian  Law  the  judices  are  chosen 
from  the  knights,  the  senators,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  treasury,  107  and  note;  their 
number  in  50  b.  c,  398  note ;  the  tribunes 
of  the  treasury  excluded  from  the  judicia, 
513;  property-qualification  for  the  judices 
abolished  by  Antony,  502  ;  the  judicial  sys- 
tem re-organizcd  by  Augustus,  iv.  102-3 
and  7iofes. 

Judices  decemviri,  judges  of  the  plebeians, 
i,  2SS. 

Jugurtha,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  sent  away  by 
Micipsa;  complimented  by  Scipio ;  receives 
a  share  in  the  inheritauce  with  his  cousins, 
ii.  498  ;  murders  one  of  them,  500  ;  makes 
war  against  the  other,  and  puts  him  to  death, 
501  ;  is  invited  to  Rome  to  testify  against 
Aemilius  Seanrns,  503  ;  causes  the  murder 
of  hi,'  cousin,  and  is  ordered  to  leave  the 
city ;  defeats  tjic  Roman  army  in  Numidia 


(109  B,  c),  504;  is  followed  and  defeated 
by  Metellus  (108  b.  c),  505  ;  makes  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Romans  ;  makes  a  partial 
surrender  to  Metellus,  500  ;  driven  back  into 
the  desert  by  Metellus,  makes  a  stand  at 
Thala  ;  loses  the  |>!aee,  and  again  makes  his 
escape,  511  ;  aided  by  Boechus,  harasses  the 
Roman  army,  512  ;  defeated  by  Marius,  513  ; 
given  up  by  Boechus  to  the  Romans,  514; 
led  in  triumph  in  Rome,  and  dies  in  the 
Tullianuni,  510-17. 

Julia,  the  r/ens,  of  Alban  origin,  i.  133,  156; 
claimed  Trojan  ancestry,  185. 

Julia,  wife  of  Marius,  ii.  493. 

Julia,  mother  of  Antony,  protects  her  brother,       i 
Lucius  Caesar,  included  in  the  proscriptions 
of  the   first  triumvirate,   iii.  5SS ;   escapes 
to  Sicily,  621. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cornelia, 
Avife  of  Pompey,  her  death,  iii.  375  ;  eil'cct 
of  this  event  upon  the  alliance  between  I'om- 
pcy  and  Caesar,  390  ;  festivals  iu  her  honor 
after  Caesar's  African  victories,  509. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Oclavius  (the  Eiuperor  Au- 
gustus) and  Seribonia  (born  39  b.  c),  be- 
trothed (36  B.  c.)  to  Autyllus,  son  of 
Antony,  iii.  631 ;  her  scandalous  life,  iv. 
61  ;  married  to  Marcellus  (25  B.  c),  78  ; 
upon  his  death  is  married  to  Agrippa  (21 
B.  c),  S3,  275  ;  mother  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, 243;  married  to  Tiberius  (11  B.C.), 
258,  270  ;  her  misconduct  a  great  olTcnce 
to  Tiberius,  277  ;  becomes  at  last  known  to 
Augustus;  her  exile,  and  death  at  I'andalaria, 
278  ;  the  Emperor's  severity  towards  her 
accomplices,  417. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  wife  of 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  banished  by  Augustus; 
her  death,  iv.  2S1. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Gcrmanicus  and  Agrippiiia, 
friend  of  Seneca,  iv.  430  note,  553  ;  exiled 
by  Caligula,  498  ;  again  exiled  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  and  assassinated,  553. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  becomes 
the  wife  of  her  cousin  Nero,  iv.  4H  ;  be- 
trays her  husband  to  Sejanus,  471  ;  incurs 
the  jealousy  of  Messaliua,  and  is  put  to 
death,  553. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  seduced  by  Domitian, 
v.  181. 

Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Scptimins  Scvrrus,  vi. 
505  ;  a  Syrian,  510;  called  "the  mother  of  the 
camps,"  516,  548;  hostility  to  I'lautianus, 
538  ;  her  birth,  ancestry,  marriage,  and  eliiir- 
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acter ;  is  called  Domna,  "  the  mistress,"  547 
and  ito/e ;  iier  popularity  with  the  Greelis ; 
"a  new  Deineter,"  548  note;  accusatious 
made  against  licr,  548-9  ;  lier  fine  intellect 
and  learned  friends,  549-50 ;  called  "  Julia 
the  Pliilosoplicr ;"  a  relative  of  Papiuian, 
550;  her  remonstrance  with  Caracalla,  vli. 
7li;  Geta  murdered  in  her  arms,  77  ;  atteni])ts 
to  control  Caracalla's  extravagance,  83 ;  called 
"Joc.asta"  by  the  Alexandrians,  90;  her 
drath,  92  and  ttoie. 

Julia  Maesa,  vi.  550 ;  sent  by  Macrinus  to 
Emesa ;  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  vii. 
101;  undertakes  to  overthrow  Macrinus; 
called  Sanclissima,  102 ;  employs  her 
wealth  to  bribe  the  soldiers,  103,  104  • 
■witnesses  au  encounter  with  the  praetorians, 
105  ;  accompanies  Elagabalus  to  Home,  100  ; 
takes  control  of  public  affairs  and  receives  a 
seat  in  the  Senate,  110;  induces  Elagabalus 
to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander,  115  ;  and  to 
appear  with  him  in  the  Senate,  117  ;  a  pru- 
driit  and  sngacious  person,  119. 

Julia  Mamaea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus, 
her  interest  in  Origen,  vi.  550 ;  banished  to 
Emesa  by  Macriuus,  vii.  101 ;  in  correspond- 
ence with  Origen,  102  ;  accompanies  Elaga- 
balus to  Rome,  109  ;  remains  in  great  retire- 
ment with  her  son,  110-11 ;  her  measures  for 
the  protection  of  Alexander,  110;  her  success- 
ful attempt  to  overthrow  Elagabalus,  117; her 
noble  character  and  wise  conduct,  119  ;  pro- 
tects the  morals  of  her  son,  120  ;  introduces 
Ulpian  into  the  imperial  council,  121 ;  seeks 
to  amass  treasure  ;  her  hostility  to  her  duugh- 
tcr-in-law,  12G  ;  considered  avaricious,  127, 

140  note,  141;  appoints  praetorian  prefect, 
130 ;  accompanies  Alexander  on  the  Parthian 
campaign,  137,  140«o/<;,-  and  into  Gaul,  140 
and  note ;  murdered  by  the  soldiery,  141  ; 
"  Portland  vase"  found  in  her  sarcojthagus, 

141  note  ;  represented  as  being  a  Christian  ; 
called  "  the  beneficent  Juno  ; "  apotheosized ; 
honored  wilh  a  pagan  festival,  143. 

Julia  Soaemias,  mother  of  Elagabalus,  vi.  550; 
baiii^litd  by  -Macrinus  to  Emesa;  represented 
as  tlie  Fenui  celestia,  vii.  102  and  note ;  ac- 
cused of  iuiinoral  life,  103  and  note ;  present 
at  an  encounter  with  the  praetorians,  105  ; 
accompanies  her  son  to  Rome,  109 ;  her 
indulgence  towards  him  ;  her  share  in  his 
government,  110  ;  murdered  by  the  soldierv, 
117. 

Julian,  the  Emperor  (Flavins  Claudius  Julia- 


nus),  extracts  from  his  letters  and  rescripts 
vi.  108-9;  viii.  85-6,  89,  90,  120,  IGl,  1G8, 
l(;9-70,  173-6,  ISO,  1S2,  203-4,  215-16; 
welcomed  at  Constantinople,  vii.  514 ;  wel- 
comed at  Siruiium  with  lights  and  flowers, 
525  note ;  most  important  Greek  author  of 
his  time,  viii.  21  note;  "saved  from  the 
Flavian  massacre,  01  and  note,  62  ;  on  the 
catapliracti,  65  note;  on  Magnentius,  68  note, 
70  note  ;  his  early  life,  75  ;  question  as 
to  his  baptism,  75  note  ;  on  Sylvanus, 
SO ;  moral  and  religious  character,  81-2 
and  notes ;  his  secluded  life  and  devotion 
to  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  82  and 
notes,  83  and  notes ;  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople and  to  Nicomedeia ;  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  Coustantius,  82-4 ;  summoned 
to  Milan  ;  protected  byEusebia;  permitted 
to  withdraw  into  Asia,  S5  ;  his  description 
of  his  estate  near  Constantinople,  85-6 ; 
ordered  to  Athens,  86 ;  appointed  Caesar 
and  prefect  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  88  ;  re- 
ceived at  Milan ;  his  marriage  to  Helena, 
89  ;  gifts  made  him  on  his  marriage,  S9-90 ; 
his  eulogy  on  Constautius ;  his  departure 
for  Gaul,  90  ;  is  hampered  by  the  jealous 
precautions  of  Constautius,  90-1;  atVienne; 
his  military  studies,  91  ;  his  advance  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  91-3  ;  establishes  bis 
winter-quarters  at  Sens,  and  is  besieged 
there,  93-4 ;  receives  full  authority,  and 
composes  a  second  eidogy  on  Coustantius, 
and  one  on  Eusebia,  94-5  ;  defeats  the  Ale- 
manni,  95-7  and  notes  ;  his  winter  campaign 
against  the  Franks,  9S  ;  military  successes 
and  treaties  of  the  next  year,  9S-100  ; 
builds  fortresses,  and  provisions  them  with 
corn  from  Britain,  100 ;  again  crosses  the 
Rliiue  and  strengthens  the  frontier,  101 ; 
winters  at  Lutetia,  101-3  ;  finds  the  climate 
mild,  101  note;  dcUiils  of  his  life,  103-6; 
his  Ci/esars,  100-12;  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul,  112-13  and  note;  the  Empe- 
ror's jealousy  of  him,  113-14  ;  he  is  called 
upon  to  send  Gallic  troops  to  Persia,  124 
and  note ;  endeavors  to  obey  ;  the  troops 
refuse  to  go,  and  proclaim  him  Augustus, 
125  ;  his  anxiety,  and  conviction  of  divine 
guidance,  125-6  and  note;  his  letter  to  Con- 
stautius, 120-7;  receives  a  reply,  127;  his 
preparations  for  war,  128-9;  his  manifesto 
to  the  pagans,  129-30;  his  religious  impar- 
tiality, 129  note;  his  advance  against  Cou- 
stantius, 130 ;  falsely  accused  of  poisoning 
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tlie  Emperor ;  said  to  have  been  designated 
by  Coustaulius  as  iiis  successor;  universally 
recognized  as  legitimate  Emperor,  131 ;  and 
proclaimed  by  tlic  Senate,  132 ;  pagan  re- 
action the  most  impoi'tant  fact  of  his  reign, 
133  ;  a  devotee  in  religion,  101-2  ;  in  po- 
lities a  man  of  the  past,  162-3 ;  Ids  con- 
tempt for  display,  163 ;  his  ability  and 
integrity,  164  ;  early  measures  and  attempts 
at  reform,  165  and  notes,  166  and  note; 
seeks  to  restore  paganism,  167-8  ;  but  does 
so  with  moderation,  168-70  ;  eminently  con- 
servative, 170 ;  his  Discourse  in  honor  of 
the  Sun-Kill//,  171,  177-8  and  note ;  details 
of  his  theology,  171-3  ;  his  instructions  to 
the  pagan  priests,  173-6  and  notes ;  liis 
Treatise  ai/ai>ist  the  Cj/aics,  179  nole;  more 
active  hostility  towards  the  Cliristiuns,  180  ; 
causes  some  of  the  churches  to  be  despoiled, 
181-2  ;  forbids  Christian  instructors  to  lec- 
ture on  the  Greek  authors,  182  and  nole, 
183 ;  closes  public  offices  to  the  Christians 
by  edict,  but  retains  certain  individuals, 
183-4';  results  of  liis  attittide  on  the  re- 
ligious question,  186-8 ;  on  the  question  of 
a  persecution  in  his  reign,  1S8  and  notes; 
not  a  match  for  the  great  Christian  theolo- 
gians of  his  time,  189-92,  199;  at  Constan- 
tinople and  in  Asia,  199  and  notes,  200 ; 
violence  of  the  Christians  against  him,  200 
and  note  ;  in  Autiocli,  202  ;  his  dealings 
with  the  Alexandrians  and  edict  against 
Athanasius,  203-4  and  note  ;  restores  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  201 ;  his  reprisals  on  its 
destruction,  205-7 ;  measures  at  Antioch, 
207  ;  his  unpopularity  and  satirical  revenge, 
207-9  ;  extracts  from  Ids  Misopot/on,  209- 
11 ;  enumeration  of  bis  works,  211-13  ;  his 
Refutation  of  the  Gospels,  213-14 ;  frus- 
trated attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  214  and  note ;  his  Letter  to  the 
Jews  probably  spurious,  214  note ;  his  pre- 
parations against  Persia,  215  ;  advances  to- 
wards Ctesiphon,  215-17  and  notes,  218; 
but  decides  not  to  besiege  the  city,  218-19  ; 
refuses  to  negotiate  with  Sapor;  advances 
northward,  219  ;  mortally  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish, 220 ;  his  anticipations  of  immorta- 
lity ;  tranquil  and  heroic  death,  220-1  and 
nole;  with  great  injustice  called  the  "  Apos- 
tate," 221 ;  estimate  of  his  cliaracter,  *221- 
2  ;  legends  eoneeniing  his  death,  222  ;  fierce 
rejoicings  of  the  Christians  at  his  death; 
fair   estimate  of    him    by  Prudcntins,  223; 


bis  death  causes  disorder  and  disaster  in 
the  army,  224-5 ;  believed  to  have  des- 
tined the  Empire  for  Procopius,  225  ;  ins 
wish  as  to  his  tomb,  226  ;  its  site,  226  and 
note ;  epitaph,  227. 

Julian,  governor  of  Venetia,  rival  of  Cariiius 
and  dcfoated  by  him,  vii,  351. 

Julian  Iia'ws,  ii.  596  ;  most  important  Roman 
h'gislation,  iii.  208-9,  511-14,  526-8. 

Julianas,  Calpurnius,  Roman  general,  suc- 
cessful against  the  Dacians,  v.  196. 

Julianus,  Salvias,  the  jurist,  jirepares  the 
Perpetual  Edict,  v.  391-2;  member  of  the 
imperial  council,  395,  399. 

Julianus,  M.  Salvius,  son  of  the  jurist,  put  to 
death  hy  Comniodus,  vi.  454—5. 

Juliauus,  Ulpius,  praetorian  prefect,  his  at- 
tempt to  support  Macrinus,  vii.  103;  his 
head  sent  to  the  Emperor,  104. 

Julius,  Pope,  defender  of  the  orthodox  bish- 
ops, viii.  145  and  note;  seeks  aid  from 
Constans  ;  sends  to  him  Hosius  of  Cordova; 
proposes  the  Council  of  Sardica,  145 ;  but 
does  not  attend  the  conned  ;  is  excommuni- 
caled  by  the  Couned  of  Pliilippopolis,  146  ; 
receives  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Sardica,. 
147. 

Junia,  daughter  of  Servilia  and  Jialf-sister  of 
lirutus,  wife  of  Lepidus  the  triumvir,  iu- 
vulvi'il  in  her  son's  conspiracy,  iv.  46. 

Junia  Tertia,  widow  of  Cassius,  her  obsequies,, 
iii.  443. 

Junius  BassuB,  prefect  of  Rome,  receives  bap- 
tism, viii.  156. 

Junius  Rusticus,  Stoic  philosopher,  persecu- 
ted liy  Dumitian,  v.  205. 

Juno,  or  Jovino,  identified  with  the  Etruscan 
'I'halma,  one  of  the  Twelve  Great  Gods  of 
the  Capitol ;  an  ancient  Italian  divinity  hav- 
ing many  surnames,  i.  126,  127,  200,  222, 
627,  676  note;  her  temple  at  Ijaeinium, 
d.  05;  statue  of  gold,  06;  identified  with 
the  Greek  Ilcra ;  her  temple  at  Sanujs,  iv. 
208. 

Juno  Caprotina,  annual  sacrifice  made  her  by 
female  slaves  in  memory  of  Tutela,  i.  373. 

Juno  Luciua,  protectress  of  matrons,  festival  of 
tin-  Matronulia  in  her  honor,  i.  140  note; 
piece  of  silver  deposited  in  lier  temple  at  the 
birth  of  boys,  163, 

Juno  Matuta,  ceremony  of  the  Matralia  in  her 
tnnple,  ii.  277. 

Juno  Moneta,  goddess  of  the  mint,  her  temple 
on  the  Capitol,  i.  030. 
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Juno  Regina,  civic  divinity  of  Rome,  i.  120, 
•Jl)0,  (12  t  ;  protectress  of  Veii,  357;  carried 
to  Roino  and  installed  on  the  Aventine,  358  ; 
one  of  tlie  three  divinities  honored  by  the 
Great  Gaines,  624 ;  bronze  statue,  672  ;  tem- 
ple rebuilt  by  Augustus,  iv.  29S  ;  burned, 
487. 

Juno  Sospita,  i.  120,  200  ;  lier  temple  at  La- 
nuviuin,  serpent  and  virgin  priestess,  200, 
217,  422. 

Junonia,  the  colony  founded  by  Cains  Grac- 
chus on  the  site  of  Carthage,  ii.  181. 

Jupiter,  or  Jovis,  supreme  divinity  of  the 
Lalin  races,  i.  123  ;  god  of  the  air  and  light, 
126 ;  identilied  with  the  Etruscan  Tinia, 
wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  127  ;  god  of 
light  and  life,  142  ziote  ;  invoked  by  (he  au- 
gurs, 147  ;  and  by  the  fetials,  151,  230 ; 
father  and  preserver  of  men,  199  ;  a  flint- 
stone  one  of  his  emblems,  231 ;  civic  divin- 
ity of  Rome,  one  of  the  three  in  whose  honor 
the  Great  Games  were  celebrated,  024 ; 
called  l)y  Caesar  "the  only  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans," iii.  529;  the  Heaven-Father,  vi.  4-5 
andso/?;  statue  by  Pheidias,  vi.  431;  vii. 
563;  specially  worshipped  by  Diocletian, 
348,  355  ;  "  protector  of  the  two  Homes," 
500-1. 

Jupiter  Amnion,  horned  African  divinity,  iv. 
170,  51)1-2. 

Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  orTarpeius,  his  temple 
of  Eirusean  architecture,  i.  81,  252  ;  its  site, 
145,  251  and  iiole ;  iv.  332;  commenced  by 
the  elder  Tarquiu,  i.  158,  236;  fniislied  by 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  16S,  250;  clay  statue 
and  quadriga,  ornaments  of  tiie  first  temple, 
236,  260  ;  its  dimensions,  251  ;  bronze 
stitue  of  Jupiter,  453  ;  the  god  receives  the 
JHx  triiiM  liberorum  from  Augustus,  iv.  167. 

Jupiter  Elicius,  god  of  the  lightning,  i.  150 ; 
cliiiiiis  oi  lii-^  priests,  156  note. 

Jupiter  Feretrius,  receives  the  spolia  opima,  i. 
145,  353,  001  ;  his  temple  restored  by  Au- 
gustus, iv.  298. 

Jupiter  Fidius,  treaty  preserved  in  his  lemple, 
i   ir.s. 

Jupiter  Herceus,  protector  of  property,  i.  630. 

Jupiter  Lapis,  invoked  to  witness  treaties,  i. 
55-'. 

Jupiter  Latialis,  his  temple  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  i.  126,  106  and  note. 

Jupiter  Libertas,  his  temple  on  the  Aventine 
cr.elfd  by  Augustus,  iii.  549  note  ;  iv.  129, 
298 ;  burned,  487. 


Jupiter  Praedator,  ii.  650. 

Jupiter  Salutaris,  sacritices  offered  him  to 
aserl  p.'ril  from  Barbarians,  vii.  220. 

Jupiter  Stator,  temples  vowed  him  in  battle, 
i.  145,  451 ;  iv.  332. 

Jupiter  Taranis,  Gallic  divinity,  iv.  166. 

Jupiter  Tonans,  It-mple  erected  to  him  by  Au- 
gustus, iv.  298. 

Juridici,  supreme  magistrates  in  the  districts 
of  Italy  in  the  time  of  iiareus  Aurelius,  v. 
465. 

Jurisconsults,  a  class  of  men  in  the  Roman 
state  devoted  to  the  ex])Iauation  of  the  laws, 
ii.  329;  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  329  note ;  they 
promote  a  more  humane  conception  of  the 
law,  332  ;  are  organized  as  a  magistracy  by 
Augustus,  iv.  98  and  note  ;  possess  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  342 ;  are  praised  by  Cicero, 
343  ;  their  merits  and  deficiencies,  344 ;  cs- 
tiuiafc  of  their  work,  vi.  353-6. 

Jurisdictio  voluntaria,  and  Jurisdictio 
coutentiosa,  ii.  231  and  note. 

Jurisprudence,  purely  Roman  product,  ii. 
329-30. 

Jus,  the  imperative  command  given  by  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker,  i.  320  and  note. 

Jus  Aeliauum,  i.  393  note;  ii.  329  710/e :  iv. 
311. 

Jus  agnationis,  i.  332. 

Jus  civile,  i.  387,  045. 

Jus  civitatis,  i.  483. 

Jus  commercii,  i.  483;  ii.  248;  denied  to 
conquered  nations,  357. 

Jus  connubii,  i.  483  and  note. 

Jus  ediceudi,  iv.  342. 

Jus  Flavianum,  i.  393  note. 

Jus  gentium,  i.  3S7,  043  ;  v.  350. 

Jus  gladii,  vi.  47  and  note. 

Jus  honorum,  of  the  patricians,  i.  275. 

Jus  imaginum,  a  right  of  the  patricians,  i. 
191,  275  ;  a  barrier  against  the  people, 
044. 

Jus  Italicum,  ii.  245 ;  iii.  533. 

Jus  Latii,  i.  481  and  note;  iii.  533;  iv.  202, 

Jus  Papirianum,  i.  256. 

Jus  Quiritium,  i.  207,  483. 

Jus  suffragii,  i.  241,  491. 

Jus  trium   liberorum,  iv.   138     granted  to 

Livia,  1.39;  granted  to  certain  of  the  gods, 

107. 
Justin,  Saint,  on  the  charities  of  the  Churcli,  vi. 

4J8  iHjIc ;  presents  Christianity  to  the  world, 

43');    on  p:igaiiisui,    131    .■iiid   note;   sought 
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to  unite  the  Platonists  and  Clirlstians,  439  ; 
knew  only  two  oi-ders  iu  tlio  Cliuieli,  vii. 
22  ;  niillenariau,  38  note. 

Justin  Martyr,  early  Cluislian  writer,  for- 
merly a  ])liilosoplier,  v.  446;  extracts  from 
his.  Jpohffi/,  44G-8  ;  dctlicalion  of  the  sec- 
ond Apology,  14S ;  put  to  death,  505-6  and 
note. 

Justina,  second  wife  of  Valentiniau  I.,  an 
Arian,  viii  234;  mother  of  Valenlinian  II., 
251 ;  remains  on  friendly  terms  with  her 
husband's  first  wife,  252  ;  with  lier  husband 
in  lUyria,  252  /lote  ;  resides  for  many  years 
iu  Sirmium,  276  note ;  brings  her  son  to 
Milan  and  negotiates  with  Maximus,  292  ; 
administers  tlic  Empire  in  a  tolerant  spirit, 
302;  her  attempts  to  defend  the  Ariaus, 
305-6. 

JuBtinus,  Latin  historian,  abbreviator  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  vi.  340. 

Justitiuin,  a  cessation  of  all  ])ublic  business  in 
times  of  great  alarm  and  danger,  proclaimed 
in  Rome,  i.  449. 

Juthungi,  a  German  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  invade  northern  Italy,  and  are 
defeated  by  Claudius  II.,  vii.  275  ;  again  in- 
vade Italy,  284 ;  and  are  defeated  by  Aure- 
lian,  286  ;  propose  alliance,  are  intimidated, 
and  agree  to  return  home,  288. 

Juvavum  (Salzburg),  said  to  have  been 
fouuilid    by    Hadrian,    v.    333. 

Juvenal  (Dccimus  Jiuiius  Juvenalis),  his  Sev- 
entli  Satire  composed  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian,  V.  185  ;  his  story  of  Doiuitiau's  turbot, 
208 ;  on  paternity,  519  ;  urges  respect  for 
the  innocence  of  children,  523,  353;  con- 
siders a  good  wife  rarer  than  a  white  crow, 
547;  concerning  tlie  sportulu,  vi.  89,  90 
note;  concerning  Thule,  123;  the  Greeks, 
144  note ;  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery, 
248  ;  on  the  parasite,  274-5  ;  on  rents,  283 
note;  declaims  against  the  vices  of  Rome, 
334 ;  paints  in  exaggerated  colors,  335- 
6;  on  the  respect  due  to  childhood,  iiis 
humane  feelings,  361 ;  on  the  condition  of 
paganism,  380  ;  satirical  towards  the  gods 
and  their  wnrsliippers,  .'iSl. 
Juvencus  Vettius  Aquilinus,  his   metrical 

version  of  the  Gospels,  vii.  573  note. 
Juventas,   the   goddess   of  youth,   the  Latin 

Ilcbe,  i   124  «o/^.  125. 
JuventuB  Iiaterensis,  friend  of  Lepidus,  com- 
mits suicide  on  seeing  the  latter  reconciled 
to  Antony,  iii.  580. 


■T7"ANICHKA,  king  of  Bactriana,  relations 
i)f  Augustus  with,  iv.  237. 

Kelts,  "men  of  the  forest,"  early  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  iii.  230-1. 

Kings  of  Rome,  tlieir  traditional  history,  i. 
137-80;  their  authority,  194,  195;  condi- 
tion of  Rome  iu  tlic  royal  period,  235-71. 

Kiriath-Hadeshat,  Punic  name  of  Carthage, 
i.  526  uotr. 

Knights  or  Celeres.     Sec  Equestrian  Order. 

Kniva,  Gotliic  king,  invades  the  Empire,  viL 
234 ;  defeats  and  kills  Dceius,  225. 

Koul-Oba,  famous  tumulus  of,  ii.  662  and 
)wle. 

Kurza,  divinity  worshipped  at  Odessa,  vii.  223 
note. 


T   ABARUM,   the,  Constautiue's   standard, 

"^"^       vii.  475-81  and  notes. 

Labeo,  Q.  Fabius,  his  arbitration  between 
Naples  and  Nola,  ii.  574. 

Labeo,  Q.  Antistius,  one  of  Caesar's  assas- 
sins, iii.  541;  is  killed  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Oil. 

Labeo,  M.  (?)  Antistius,  friend  and  adviser 
of  Augustus,  iv.  56;  eminent  jurist  of  the 
Augustan  age;  procures  the  return  of  Lep- 
idus to  the  Senate,  87 ;  chief  of  a  school, 
344. 

Laberius,  Fompeian,  acts  as  a  mime  iu  one 
of  his  own  plays,  iii.  520  and  note. 

Labienus,  T.,  tribune,  accuses  Rabirius,  iii. 
1G7;  obtains  the  abrogation  of  the  Cor- 
neliau  Ijaw,  168  ;  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Gaul,  292 ;  iu  command  of  the  cavalry, 
301;  guards  the  Gallic  coast,  314;  victory 
over  Indutiomarus,  325 ;  again  defeats  the 
Treviri,  326  ;  attempts  to  murder  Commius, 
329,  356;  marches  against  the  Parisii,  335  ; 
defeats  tiiem  near  Lutetia,  339-40;  returns 
to  join  Caesar,  340;  in  tlie  siege  of  Alcsia, 
348  ;  goes  over  to  Pompey's  party,  426 ; 
negotiates  as  Pompey's  representative,  451; 
cruelty  towards  Roman  ])risoners  taken  by 
Ponipey,  454;  at  Coreyra,  after  I'harsalia, 
485;  Scipio's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  487; 
encounter  with  one  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  491 J 
escapes  to  Spain  after  the  defeat  at  T hapsus, 
497 ;  killed  iu  the  battle  of  Munda,  518. 

Labienus,  Q.,  sends  his  name  on  a  sling- 
missile  of  the  war  of  Perusia,  iii.  620  note ; 
in  command  of  Parthians  invades  Roman 
territory,  623 ;  plunders  temples,  714. 
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Labienus,  T.,  called  by  the  Imperialists  Rubie- 
tttts,  ill  cousequence  of  liis  bitter  attacks  upon 
Augustus ;  his  Uuslory  burucd  by  order  of 
Ibe  Seuate.  iv.  330;  its  reading  permitted 
by  Caligula,  lOG. 

Laco,  Cornelius,  appointed  praetorian  prefect 
by  Galba,  v.  5S  ;  his  influence  overGalba,  59. 

Lactantius,  Christian  Father,  on  the  Greek 
Logos,  vi.  408  note;  valiant  defender  of 
X\iz  Churcli,  vii.  12;  criticised  by  Saint 
Jerome,  12  note. 

Lactantius,  rhetorician,  appointed  by  Diocle- 
tian professor  in  the  school  of  Jiiconicdcia, 
vii.  34S  ;  accuses  Diocletian  of  cowardice 
and  avarice,  350  ;  on  persecutions*  307 
nole,  424,  426,  461  note ;  on  the  prosperity 
of  Diocletian's  reign,  407 ;  on  Porphyry, 
414  note;  accuses  Galcrius  of  setting  on 
fire  the  palace,  41S;  on  Diocletian,  432  and 
note,  434  and  note,  438  note ;  on  Galcrius, 
432  note,  442-3 ;  on  the  censitores,  440 
note;  on  Conslantine  and  Maximian,  450; 
on  the  death  of  Galerius,  452 ;  and  of  Ma.xi- 
miu  Daza,  403 ;  a  pagan  when  appointed  to 
the  school  of  Xicomedeia,  501  note;  shows 
the  power  paganism  retained  under  Con- 
stantine,  504  note ;  tutor  of  Crispus,  500 ; 
his  exile  and  dcatli,  561. 

Laeliadus,  TJlpius  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
"  Tiiirty  Tyrants,"  pioclaiinud  in  Gaul,  mur- 
dered by  his  soldiers,  vii.  264. 

Laelii,  the  two,  ii.  424. 

Laelius,  C,  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  and 
commander  of  his  fleet,  ii.  53;  his  reward 
after  the  taking  of  Carthagena,  54  ;  pursues 
and  captures  Syphax,  64;  at  the  battle  of 
Zania,  67. 

Laelius,  C.  (Sapiens),  of  the  De  Amicitia, 
friend  of  Aemilianus,  interested  in  behalf 
of  the  Italians,  ii,  428. 

Laenas,  M.  Popillius,  plebeian  consul,  i.  389. 

Laena3,  M.  Popillius,  his  victory  over  the 
Statielli,  ii.  154-5,  379. 

Laenas,  C.  Popillius,  consul,  by  his  firmness 
prevents  Antiochus  from  invading  Egypt, 
ii.  1S7. 

Laenas,  M.  Popillius,  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Nuiiiantines,  ii.  213. 

Laenas,  P.  Popillius,  consul,  pursues  the  par- 
tisans of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  but  carries  out 
the  Agrarian  Law,  ii.  462 ;  threatened  by 
Caius,  he  goes  into  exile,  471. 

Laenas,  P.  Popillius,  tribune,  a  violent  par- 
tisan of  ilanus,  iii.  3. 


Laenas,  Popillius,  alarms  the  conspirators  on 
the  day  of  Caesar's  murder,  iii.  544. 

Laeti,  or  Colonists,  vii.  370 ;  question  of 
nationality,  371  note. 

Laetorius,  C,  tribune  of  the  people,  i.  290,  297. 

Laetus,  M.,  general  under  Severus,  defends 
Nibiljis,  vi.  .JOj  ;  his  death,  50S-9. 

Laetus,  Q.  Aemilius,  praetorian  prefect,  con- 
spirator against  Commodus,  vi.  461 ;  pre- 
sents Perliuax  to  the  praetorians,  464; 
intrigue  against  Pertinax,  468  ;  put  to  death 
by  Julianus,  474 ;  colleague  of  Fapiuiau, 
555. 

Laevinus,  P.  Valerius,  consul,  defeated  by 
ryn-lius  at  lleiacleia,  i.  407-70. 

Laevinus,  M.  Valerius,  praetor  peregrinus, 
defeats  the  Hirpiui,  ii.  15  ;  and  Philip,  21 ; 
consul,  he  receives  the  surrender  of  Agri- 
geiitum,  27. 

Lagidae,  descendants  of  Lagus,  the  Ptolemies, 
iii.  717. 

Lambessa,  Xumidiau  city,  camp  of  the  Third 
Augustan  Legion,  v.  323  and  note,  350  and 
noti: ;  vii.  153. 

Lamia,  L.  Aelius,  governor  of  Syria  and 
urban  prefect,  iv.  488  note. 

Lamiae,  IVightful  figures  carried  at  triumphs, 
i.  518. 

Lamponius,  a  Lucanian  general  in  the  Marian 
aniiv  against  Sylla,  iii.  11,  13. 

Lampridius,  Aelius,  biographer  of  Commodus, 
vi.  442  note  ;  his  estimate  of  Diocletian,  vh. 
350. 

Lampsacus,  Greek  city  in  Asia  Minor,  Verres 
at,  ii.  639  ;  army  of  Mithridates  takes  shelter 
there,  iii.  126;  receives  Roman  colonists, 
709  ;  its  patera,  709  note. 

Langobardi,  or  Lombards,  a  German  tribe, 
their  inroads,  viii.  279-80. 

Lanuvium,  a  city  of  central  Italy  famous  for 
a  sanctuary  of  Juno,  i.  200  ;  revolts  against 
Rome,  371 ;  alliance  with  Rome,  375  note, 
418  ;  obtains  citizenship,  and  permits  Roman 
consuls  to  sacrifice  annually  in  the  temple, 
422  ;  the  inhabitants  enrolled  in  the  Maccian 
and  Scaptian  tribes,  422,  481  notes;  colo- 
nized by  Caesar,  iii.  512;  the  personified 
city  represented  in  a  painting,  iv.  179. 

Land-ownership,  the  strength  of  the  Italian 
aristocracy,  i.  118  ;  its  sacred  character,  119 
and  note. 

Laodiceia  (urf  L'/runi),  a  Plirygian  city,  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake,  rebuilt  by  Augustus, 
iv.  211  ;  its  wines,  219  ;  its  car[)ets,  224. 
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Iiaodiceia,  iu  Plirygia,  added  to  the  province 
of  Cilicia  by  Poiiipey,  iii.  150. 

Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  Dollabolla's  death  there, 
iii.  GUI ;  exeiiiplcd  from  taxation  by  Antony, 
OIG  ;  declares  for  Scvcrus,  and  is  greatly 
rewarded  by  liini,  vi.  4S7  and  note. 

Laocobu,  tlic  overpraised  statne  of,  ii.  2G5. 

Lapsi,  Christians  wlio  sacrificed  to  tlic  pagan 
gods,  vii.  '123,  528. 

Lararium,  j)lace  in  every  liouse  consecrated  to 
Ihe  Lares,  iv.  ISO;  vi.  127. 

Lares,  or  Lords,  spirits  of  good  men  wlio  are 
the  protecting  geuii  of  tlie  house  (domcs/ici) 
and  of  the  town  {publici),  i.  125,  20G ; 
they  sliare  in  tlie  fortunes  of  the  family, 
20S  ;  with  their  worship  is  associated  tliat 
of  the  domestic  heartii,  20S-!) ;  the  Car- 
istiae,  a  festival  iu  llieir  honor,  212 ;  they 
love  the  domestic  virtues,  222  ;  shapeless 
figures  represent  them,  206,  259  ;  libations 
poured  to  them  at  the  daily  meal,  641 ;  iv. 
130;  associated  with  the  Penates  ;  identified 
with  tliem  and  with  the  Genii  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  130  iiole ;  tlie  Lares  of  the 
Crossways,  130-1  and  note;  the  Emperor 
became  the  special  Lar,  131-2  ;  180-1. 

Larinum,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  proscriptions 
then-,  hi.  25. 

Larissa,  a  city  in  Thessaly,  hostages  detained 
there,  ii.  15S ;  Thessalian  assemblies  held 
there,  252 ;  Brntus  sends  thence  his  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  iii.  539. 

Lark,  the,  Gallic  legion  {Alauda),  iii.  533  and 
iwle,  562. 

Lars,  an  Etruscan  dictator,  i.  282  note. 

Larvae,  souls  of  the  wicked  dead,  i.  210 ; 
attempt  to  propitiate  them,  215,  216. 

Lateran,  the  palace,  projierty  of  Plautius  Late- 
rauus,  v.  19  nolo ;  given  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  by  Conslantine,  vii.  529,  5G2. 

Lateranus,  Plautius,  consul-elect,  engaged  in 
I'iso's  conspiracy,  v.  19 ;  his  palace  (tlie 
Lateran),  19  note;  bis  courageous  death,  22. 

Latifundia,  how  formed,  i.  487  ;  ii.  350,  452  ; 
destructive,   356    iwie,   357 ;    viii.    22   and 

/lOfc. 

Latin  language,  words  of  Greek  origin  in, 
i.  52  nole  ;  simple  character  of  words,  257  ; 
its  imperfections ;  improved  by  use,  013. 

Latin  "Way  [yiii  Lalhiu),  i.  495  and  nole. 

Latins  (^Pri.sri  Lafini),  inhabitants  of  Latium, 
an  agricultural  jieople,  i.  24,  91  ;  they  es- 
tablish colonies  in  Etruria,  79  ;  their  confed- 
eral inn,  89-90;  their  traditions  and  alliances, 


90  ;  their  weakness  Rome's  ojiport unity,  90, 
115  ;  their  common  worship,  121! ;  victories 
gained  over  them  by  the  elder  Tartiuiii,  159  ; 
their  treaty  with  Servius,  103  ;  they  ac- 
knowledge Honian  supremacy,  101,  160-7; 
their  first  military  colony,  168  ;  Roman  vic- 
tory over  them  at  Lake  Rcgillus,  177-9; 
treaty  with  Rome,  107-8  ;  their  literature, 
182  ;  Lucina  their  favorite  divinity,  200 ; 
they  devastate  Roman  territory,  279-80; 
the  ])lebciaiis  refuse  to  fight  them,  2?2 ; 
treaty  of  Cassius  with  them,  291,  307  ;  their 
territory  invaded  by  the  Aequi  and  Volsci, 
310-11 ;  their  League  loses  many  cities, 
314;  Roman  ascendency  increased,  300;  in 
the  Gallic  invasion,  300,  373-4;  make  a 
new  alliance  with  Rome,  370-7  ;  their  war 
with  Rome,  413-20  ;  final  submission,  421  ; 
reorganized  by  Rome,  422-3 ;  fight  with 
Rome  against  Pyrrhus,  400  ;  skilful  policy 
of  Rome  towards  them,  481-2. 

Latinus,  indigenous  divinity  of  Latium,  i.  90 
/w/e,  109  ;  early  king  of  Latium,  140 ;  iv. 
184. 

Latium,  a  great  plain  lying  south  of  the  Tiber 
and  west  of  the  Apennines,  i.  24 ;  much  of 
it  abandoned  on  account  of  malaria,  34  ;  its 
geologic  history,  38,  39-40  ;  Cyclopean 
walls,  50  ;  country  of  the  Prisci  Laliiii,  89. 

Lautulae,  defiles  of,  i.  390. 

Lavinium,    on   the    Alban   Mount,    religious 
centre  of  Latium,  i.  90;  worship  of  Venus  . 
there,  120  and  note ;  its  alliance  with  Rome, 
375  no/e. 

Lawrence,  Saint,  his  martyrdom,  vii.  251. 

Lecca,  Porcius,  tribune,  ii.  340. 

Lectisternium,  a  solemn  banquet  offered  by 
the  Romans  to  their  gods,  i.  208,  234,  641, 
070  ;  ii,  117  iiole ;  vi.  378  7iole. 

Legate,  the  Roman,  ii.  230-7  and  notes ;  mili- 
tary duties  from  the  time  of  Caesar,  iii.  526  ; 
vi.  237. 

Legationes  liberae,  ii.  573,  651  and  note. 

Leges  tabellariae,  ii.  410. 

Legion  of  Servius,  i.  240,  247. 

Legion,  the  Roman,  i.  371 ;  how  composed, 
509-23  ;  ii.  345-7  and  notes. 

Lemuralia,  domestic  festival  in  May,  during 
which  no  marriage  could  be  celebrated,  v. 
535;  in  honor  of  the  Manes,  502. 

Lemures,  souls  of  the  dciul.  i.  210. 

Lentulus,  Cossus  Cornelius  (Gaetulicus), 
victorious  in  Africa,  iv.  205  ;  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Germany,  488-9. 
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Lentulus  Augur,  Cuaeus  Cornelius,  liis 
woaltliaiid  iinMiiiie^s,  iv.  HI  nole  ;   vi.  2G3. 

Lentulus  Cms,  L.  Cornelius,  consul,  hostility 
to  Caesar,  iii.  416 ;  bids  the  tribunes  leave 
tlif  Curia,  410-17;  proconsul,  444. 

Lentulus  Spiuther,  P.  Cornelius,  the  elder, 
in  GrocL'e  with  Pumpcy,  ho])es  to  succeed 
Caesar  as  pontifcx  niaximus,  iii.  457  ;  shares 
Poinpcy's  llijrht  after  PharsaJia,  402. 

Lentulus  Spinther,  P,  Cornelius,  the  jounger, 
aeeonipanies  his  father  to  Egypt  after  Phar- 
salia,  iii.  46-3  ;  with  the  conspirators  after 
Caesar's  murder,  554. 

Lentulus  Sura,  P.  Cornelius,  conspirator  with 
Catiluie,  designs  to  arm  the  slaves,  iii.  174; 
his  ambition,  175  ;  hostility  towards  Cicero, 
179 ;  negotiates  with  the  AUobroges,  179-80 ; 
arrested,  ISO  ;  led  by  Cieero  before  tiie  Sen- 
ate, 1^1  :  |iMi  t'l  death  in  the  TuUianuni,  184. 

Iiepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  one  of  the  three  am- 
bassadors sent  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained 
some  years  as  guardian  to  the  young  king, 
ii.  77;  completes  the  Flaminiau  Road,  135  ; 
twice  cnnsul.  pontiff,  and  censor,  135  nule. 
-Iiepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  father  of  the  triumvir, 
consul,  his  election  supported  by  Pompey,  iii. 
61 ;  his  early  career  and  marriage  ;  a  dema- 
gogue, G2 ;  his  attitude  encourages  the  Marian 
party,  63  ;  he  threatens  Catulus,  and  is  sent 
into  Narbonensis,  64;  on  his  way  calls  the 
Marian  veterans  to  join  him  ;  being  recalled 
by  the  Senate,  marches  upon  Home  to  as- 
sume the  dictatorship,  68  ;  is  defeated  near 
the  Tiber;  his  retreat  and  second  defeat 
near  Cosa,  70  ;  makes  Mons  Argentarius  an 
island  ;  escapes  to  Sardinia  ;  illness  ;  domes- 
tic misfortune,  71  ;  death,  72. 

Lepidus,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  brother  of 
the  triumvir  consul,  iii.  4IJ3 ;  bought  by 
Caesar,  407 ;  placed  by  his  brother  on  the 
list  of  proscriptions,  580  and  note. 
-Lepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  tiie  triumvir,  gnvern- 
n-ent  of  Koine  intrusted  to  him  by  Caesar 
during  tlie  latter's  absence  in  Gaul,  iii.  434  ; 
causes  Caesar  to  be  proclaimed  dictator, 
442  ;  appointed  by  Caesar  governor  of  Spain 
and  Narboncnsis,  535  ;  his  death  desired  by 
Cassius,  542 ;  takes  flight  after  Caesar's 
murder,  554  ;  in  command  of  a  legion,  555  ; 
sends  his  children  to  the  conspirators  as 
hostages,  556  ;  in  Gaul,  572 ;  Cicero  pro- 
poses erection  of  a  gilded  equestrian  statue 
of  him,  573  ;  Cicero's  attempt  fo  influence 
iiim,  575 ;  his  position,  576 ;  liis  reconciliation 


with  Octavius  and  Antony,  584  ;  member  of 
the  first  triumvirate,  5S4  ;  returns  to  Rome, 

585  ;  gives  up  his  brother  to  proscription, 

586  and  note;  issues  edict  ordering  the 
usual  observance  of  festivals,  597  ;  consul 
(42  B.C.),  601;  inferior  position  of,  617; 
unable  to  protect  Rome  against  Lucius  An- 
tonius,  619  ;  province  of  Africa  assigned  to 
him,  622,  625  ;  feeble  conduct,  630;  besieges 
Lilybaeum,  032 ;  his  fleet  defeated,  634 ; 
threatened  in  Sicily  by  Octavius,  635  ;  be- 
sieges Messina  ;  arrogant  demands,  637 ; 
deserted  by  his  troops,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
Octavius ;  banished,  but  remains  pontifex 
maximus ;  Montesquieu's  estimate  of  his 
character,  638 ;  returns  to  the  Senate ;  his 
death,  iv.  87 ;  his  integrity  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  481. 

Lepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  son  of  the  triumvir, 
conspires  agaiust  Augustus,  iv.  45  ;  his  at- 
tempt defeated  by  Maecenas,  45-6  ;  put  to 
death,  40  noli'. 

Lepidus,  Paullus  Aemilius,  nephew  of  the 
triumvir,  appointed  censor  by  Augustus,  the 
last  person  to  hold  the  old  republican  office ; 
his  administration  feeble  and  contemptible, 
iv.  82-3. 

Lepidus,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  Imsbriud  of 
Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  con- 
spires against  the  Emperor,  iv.  47,  54,  05. 

Lepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  consul,  worthy  of  the 
Emiiire,  iv.  407. 

Leptis  Magna,  Phoenician  colony,  i.  535  ; 
chief  of  the  three  cities  of  the  African  Tri- 
polls,  independent  of  Jugurtha,  and  friendly 
to  Rome,  ii.  495,  518  ;  occupied  by  Cato, 
iii.  487;  its  commerce,  iv,  228;  its  delib- 
erative assembly,  vi.  158  ;  birthplace  of 
Septiinius  Severus,  477 ;  receives  from  him 
the_/'«s  llulieum,  570;  besieged  by  the  Gac- 
tuli,  viii.  249. 

Leptis  Minor,  Phoenician  colony  in  Africa,  i. 
535  ;  heavily  taxed  by  Carthage,  507,  606 ; 
offers  an  excellent  harbor  to  Caesar,  iii. 
491  ;  remains  a  free  city,  731. 

Lerida,  siege  of,  iii.  435,  439-1-0.  and  notes. 

Levy  of  troops,  how  made,  i.  511-513. 

Lex  Apuleia,  iv.  463. 

Lex  Hirtia,  iii.  521. 

Lez  Julia  de  maritandis  of  Augustus,  iv. 
130. 

Lex  Regia,  foundation  of  the  imperial  power, 
iv.  77  «fjle ;  v.  134  and  note ;  vi.  193,  199. 

Lez  satura,  ii.  560. 
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Libanius,  Greek  rhetorician  famous  in  tlie 
I'mutli  ceutuiy,  viii.  21  nole ;  his  teaching 
at  Couslautiiiople,  Nicomedeia,  aud  Aiiliucli 
not  iuterfered  witli  by  the  Enijiei'or,  137 ;  on 
Julian's  adiuiiiistvatioii,  167,  169  ;  on  pagan 
preaching,  170  and  note;  objects  to  per- 
secution of  Chrisli:ins ;  on  llie  grove  of 
Daphne,  200  ;  implores  mercy  for  Antiocli, 
302. 

Iiibellatici,  Ciiristiaus  wlio  obtained  tolera- 
tion by  the  payment  of  money,  vii.  229. 

Liber,  humble  Latin  divinity  believed  to  se- 
cure to  lus  worshippers  abundance  of  food  ; 
later  identified  witli  Bacchus,  i.  20i. 

Liberalia,  domestic  festival,  v.  525. 

liiberius,  Pope,  arrested  by  Constantius,  vii. 
529  )w/e ;  brought  forcibly  to  the  Council 
of  Milan  aud  exiled,  viii.  152;  Roman  ma- 
trons beg  for  his  recall,  155  ;  he  makes  sub- 
mission to  the  Emperor,  155-6 ;  and  returns 
to  Rome,  157. 

Libertina,  ancient  Italian  goddess,  later  iden- 
tified with  Proserpine,  ii.  296. 

Liberty,  Roman,  its  character,  i.  6i0,  017 ; 
never  personified,  iii.  519  and  ito/e. 

Libo,  L.  Scribonius,  defeats  Dolabella  off  the 
lllyrian  coast,  iii.  437. 

Libo  Drusus,  L.  Scribonius,  conspirator 
against  Tiberius,  iiis  suicide,  iv.  426. 

Libraries  at  Rome,  founded  by  Pollio,  by  Au- 
gustus, aud  by  Octavia,  iv.  133-4. 

Libripens,  i.  209. 

Liburni,  early  inhabitants  of  lUyria,  i.  49 ; 
piratical  navigators,  surrender  their  vessels 
to  Octavius,  iii.  6S8. 

Libyans,  African  people :  their  early  commerce 
with  Rome,  i,  253 ;  PliQciiiciau  mercenaries, 
53S. 

Liby-Phoenicians,  i.  534,  535  and  nole. 

Licinia,  a  plebeian  //e/is  natives  of  Arretium,  i. 
133. 

Licinia,  wife  of  Cains  Gracchus,  ii.  4S4  ;  de- 
prived (if  lier  dowry.  480. 

Iiicinia-Pompeia,  Lex,  prolonging  Caesar's 
proconsulsliip,  iii.  376,  407,  411. 

Licinian  Law,  i.  383,  400,  401,  412,  501 ; 
ii.  452. 

Licinianus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Licinius,  ap- 
pointed Caesar,  vii.  405  ;  put  to  death  by 
Constantine,  501. 

Licinius.     See  Verres. 

Licinius,  Sp.,  tribune  in  4S0  B.C.,  i.  292. 

Licinius,  liil)une,*measurcs  and  death,  iii.  100. 

Licinius    (Publius   Flavius   Galerius  Valerius 


Licinianus),  the  Emperor,  made  Augustus 
by  the  Council  of  Emperors  at  Carnuutum, 
vii.  449  ;  ills  agreement  willi  Maximiu  Daza, 
453 ;  receives  overtures  from  Constantine 
and  marries  his  sister  Constantia,  455,  521 ; 
relinquishes  Asia  Minor  to  Maximiu,  402 ; 
defeats  him  near  Hadrianople  ;  puts  to  death 
a  number  of  persons  connected  with  tiie  im- 
jK'rial  families,  403 ;  has  dillleulties  with 
Constantine  ;  is  defeated  by  him  at  Cibalae  ; 
appoints  a  Caesar,  and  soon  after  orders  liis 
death  ;  accepts  disadvantageous  terms  from 
Constantine,  404  ;  appoints  his  son  Licini- 
anus Caesar,  405  ;  again  brought  into  iios- 
tilities  with  Constantine;  his  measures  against 
the  Christians,  460-7  ;  defeated  by  Constan- 
tine near  Hadrianople,  shuts  himself  up  in 
Byzantium  and  thence  escapes  into  Asia, 
409 ;  final  disasters,  surrender,  exile,  ami 
death,  470;  address  to  his  troops,  471; 
signs  the  edict  of  Milan,  521-2. 

Lictors,  public  officers  in  attendance  on  Roman' 
magistrates,  i.  160. 

Ligarius,  Q.,  P(uupeian  general  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  iii.  521  ;  one  of  tiie  hitter's  assassins, 
5-11. 

Ligurians,  the,  a  race  inhabiting  a  province  of 
northern  Italy,  i.  44,  53;  question  of  their 
origin,  53  and  nole;  hostilities  witii  the 
El  ruscans,  54 ;  character  and  manners,  54-5  ; 
subjugated  only  by  deportation,  55  and  nole; 
tlicy  expel  the  Etruscans  from  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  113,  594;  Rome  makes  war  upon 
them,  594 ;  eight  tliousand  join  Hasdrulial, 
ii.  45  ;  Mago  is  sent  into  Liguria,  58,  05 ; 
join  the  Gauls  in  attacking  Placenlia  and 
Cremona,  134;  their  continued  resistance 
to  Rome;  forty-seven  thousand  transported 
into  Samnium  ;  hostilities  continue  twenty 
years  later,  136;  the  Statielli  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Popillins,  154;  Liguria  tlic  con- 
sular province  (172  u.  c),  155  ;  furnishes 
auxiliaries  to  Rome  for  the  'J'liiid  Jlaccdo- 
nian  War,  157;  Rome  defends  Marseilles 
against  Ligurian  inroads,  224,  522. 

Ligustinus,  Spurius,  centurion,  liis  complaint, 
ii.  157. 

Lilybaeum,  siege  of,  i.  572-9  ;  scene  of  Scipio's 
tle]Kulurc  for  Africa,  ii.  02,  63. 

Limitanei,  soldiers  in  garrison  on  the  frontiers. 
viii.  16. 

Linen  legion,  the,  i.  452. 

Lingones,  a  Gallic  tribe  friendly  to  Caesar,  iii. 
327,  340;    "allies  of  the  Roman  people," 
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iv.  196;  excited  to  revolt  by  Sabiims,  v. 
102. 

Iiiris,  cascade  of  tlic,  i.  378. 

Literature, Roman, chronologically  beliind  tliat 
of  Gicicc,  i.  2oo  ;  early  songs,  25o-6  and 
note;  literary  bcgiuuings  of  Rome  in  ora- 
lionSr  poems,  plays,  and  annals,  between 
tbe  First  and  Second  Puuic  Wars,  613-17; 
Roman  taste  originally  coarse  and  rnde, 
G17-21  ;  ii.  311-12;  as  sliown  in  the  Atel- 
lane  farces  and  Fesccnnine  verses,  i.  G21-2  ; 
much  influenced  by  Greece,  ii.  312-20 ;  its 
generally  sceptical  character,  320-7  ;  some 
purely  llomau  authors,  327  ;  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  iv.  305-31 ;  literary  contests  insti- 
tuted by  Nero,  59(5 ;  and  Oomiiian,  v.  ISi- 
5  ;  in  the  Autoniue  period,  vi.  331-15  ;  in 
the  third  century,  vii.  215-17  and  note ;  in 
the  fourth  century,  viii.  21  and  notes,  22. 

Iiivia  Drusilla,  third  wife  of  Octavius  (the  Em- 
peror Augustu.s),  wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  seeks  shelter  in  Sicily,  iii.  622  ;  is 
divorced  from  her  husband  and  married  to 
Octavius,  629 ;  her  influence  over  Augus- 
tus, iv.  CO ;  her  character  and  beauty,  60-2  ; 
Ler  industry,  90, 135  ;  receives  iXxajus  Irium 
liLeroruiii,  139  ;  not  at  first  hostile  to  the 
sons  of  .Julia,  213  ;  ordered  by  Augustus  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  Tiberius,  277 ;  at 
the  deathbed  of  Augustus,  283  ;  constituted 
one  of  his  heirs ;  her  adoption  ;  change  of 
name  to  Julia  Augusta,  286  ;  collects  the 
bones  of  .Augustus,  289  ;  obtains  his  apotheo- 
sis, 290  ;  serves  as  priestess  of  the  Augustal 
cult,  291;  her  house,  349  note;  her  dis- 
agreement with  Piso,  420 ;  her  feud  with 
Agrippina,  427,  434  ;  concealed  satisfaction 
at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  437  itole ;  pro- 
tects Agrippina  against  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
berius ;  her  death,  473 ;  her  house  still 
■Standing,  vi.  280,  281  note,  284;  an  ex- 
emplary wife,  313 ;  consoled  by  Areus  the 
philosopher  on  her  son's  death,  371. 

Iiivia,  or  Livilla,  daugliter  of  Drusus  (the 
elder)  and  Antouia,  wife  of  Drusus,  son 
of  Tiberius,  poisons  her  husband  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Sejanus,  iv.  457  ;  refuses  the  re- 
quest of  Sejanus  to  marry  him,  475  ;  starved 
to  deatli  by  her  motlicr  Antonia,  479  note. 

Livian  Lawr,  ii   503-4. 

Livius  Salinator.     See  Salinator. 

Llvy,  Roman  historian,  favorably  received  by 
Augustus ;  useful  to  the  Emperor,  iv.  57 ; 
his  birth  and  early  history,  318 ;  his  method 


as  a  historian,  318-19;  merits;  political 
creed,  320;  period  covered  by  his  history, 
320  note;  partisan  of  Pompey,  321,  330; 
hostility  to  his  works,  321,  322  note. 

Locoticius,  ancient  uame  of  a  part  of  Paris, 
viii.  103. 

Locri,  city  ot  Magna  Graecia,  long  spoke  the 
Greek  language,  i.  106 ;  ruined  by  the 
younger  Dionysius,  461 ;  held  by  the  Ro- 
mans against  Pyrrhus,  465  ;  receive  Pyr- 
rhus,  466;  captured  by  the  Romans;  retaken 
by  Pyirhus,  471;  an  allied  city,  437  note; 
with  Roman  garrison,  494 ;  sided  with 
Hannibal,  ii.  5  note,  11;  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  40;  disloyal  to  Hannibal,  CO;  taken 
by  the  Romans,  62  ;  misconduct  of  Plemi- 
iiius,  the  Roman  governor,  62,  371. 

Locusta,  notorious  poisoner,  iv.  549,  504 ; 
causes  the  death  of  Claudius,  565 ;  sum- 
moned by  Nero  to  poison  Britamiicus,  581- 
2  ;  receives  a  large  reward,  5S3. 

Logos,  the,  of  Plato,  represented  in  Julian's 
theology  by  King  Sun,  viii.  172. 

Lollia  Paulina,  divorced  wife  of  Caligula, 
recommended  to  Claudius,  iv.  560 ;  exiled 
and  murdered,  563 ;  her  extravagance  iu 
dress,  vi.  278. 

LoUius,  M.,  tutor  to  C.  Caesar,  his  exactions, 
iv.  153,  238 ;  is  denounced  aud  takes  poisou, 
233. 

Londiuium,  on  the  Tamesis  (London),  its 
impuitauce  in  the  time  of  Nero,  iv.  612 ; 
taken,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  by  thfr 
Romans,  G13. 

Longinus,  Dionysius  Cassius,  philosopher. 
Ml.  216. 

Longinus,  L.  Cassius,  sent  to  bring  Jugurtha. 
t )  Rome,  ii.  503  ;  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
528. 

Longinus,  L.  Cassius,  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Givece,  s:iit  intu  Tlicssaly,  iii.  456. 

Longinus,  Q.  Cassius,  tribune,  iii.  415  ;  urges 
the  reading  of  Caesar's  letter  from  Raveinia, 
416;  escapes  to  Caesar's  camp,  417;  con- 
vokes the  Senate  in  the  Campus  Martins  to- 
receive  Caesar,  433 ;  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Spain,  415 ;  his  harshness  and  exactions 
endanger  his  life,  515. 

Longinus,  Cassius.     See  also  Cassius. 

Lucan  (M.  Annaeus  Lueanus),  ihc  poet,  neph- 
ew of  Seneca,  iv.  603,  604  «o/<? ;  joins  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso,  v.  19  ;  betrayed  by  Scae- 
vinus,  incriminates  bis  own  mother,  20-1; 
his   theatrical   death,   24;    estimate   of  his. 
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literary  ability,  24-5 ;  his  widow  inconsol- 
able, vi.  317;  declaims  on  (lie  Civil  Wars, 
33i,  342;  liis  worlis  read  iu  the  Roman 
schools,  334  note;  his  idea  of  human 
brotherhood,  335 ;  on  the  Orieutal  super- 
stitions, 393. 

liucanians,  occupy  Vcnotria  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  southern  Italy,  i.  104,  105  ;  re- 
pulsed by  tlie  Bruttiaus,  lOo ;  most  un- 
polished and  cruel  of  all  the  Sabellians,  lOo, 
106. 

Luceres,  i.  1S9. 

Iiuceria,  city  of  southern  Italy,  claimed  to 
possess  the  true  Palladium,  i.  108 ;  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Samnites,  431-2  ; 
recaptured  by  Papirius,  434  ;  Roman  colony, 
436 ;  guards  Apulia,  493 ;  faithful  to  Rome 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  5  note,  41  ; 
great  Romau  stronghold,  12,  13,  IS. 

Xucian  (Lucianus),  a  Greek  writer  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  satirizes  the  Ro- 
man gods,  V.  501-2;  extract  from  his 
works,  503-4;  "the  Voltaire  of  the  period," 
vi.  344;  eulogist  of  Demonax,  358;  ridi- 
cules philosoiihcrs,  375  and  note ;  his  Dia- 
logues widely  read,  385  ;  fatal  to  paganism, 
3S6. 

Iiucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  his  hostility  to 
Coustaulius,  viii.  151  and  note,  154  and 
note  i  iu  exile  in  Palestine,  154;  an  ex- 
tremist as  to  orthodoxy,  203. 

Iiucilianus,   envoy   of   Jovian   to   the   Gauls 


u'dcr 


cil,  via.  zzi . 


Iiuciliu3,  early  Roman  poet,  ii.  317-1'J,  321  ; 
his  patriotic  teaching,  325  ;  couceruing 
■slaves,  333. 

liucilius,  ic|uiblicau,  protects  Brutus,  iii.  G13. 

Lucilla,  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  wile 
of  tlic  Emperor  Verus,  vi.  446 ;  and  of 
Claudius  Pompeianus,  447;  her  conspiracy 
against  Commodus,  452;  is  put  to  death  by 
him,  453. 

liucillianus,  sent  wiili  Gallus  into  Asia,  viii.  76. 

Lucina,  aueicnl  Latin  goddess,  i.  200. 

Ijucius,  bishop  of  lladrianoplo,  persecuted  by 
the  Euscbians,  protected  by  Pope  Julius, 
viii.  145  ;  justified  by  the  Council  of  Sardica 
and  restored  to  his  sec,  149  no/e. 

Iiucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  i.  172;  story  of 
hci- death,  173. 

Lucretius,  Latin  poet,  admits  the  possibility 
of  virtue,  ii.  317;  his  materialistic  doctrines, 
323-4;  his  lack  of  patriotism,  325-6;  ad- 
mired by  Vergil,  327. 


Lucretius  Gallus,  C,  praetor,  his  extortions 

ill  Greece,  ii.  .'iSO,  I'liJ. 
Lucretius   Ofella,   Q.,  partisan  of  Sylla,  iii. 
10,   13;    murdered  by  order  of  Sylla,  41, 
53  ;  liis  murderer  brought  to  trial  and  exe- 
cuted, 167. 
Lucterius,  lieutenant  of  Vercingetorix,  his  at- 
tciii|il  upon  the  Province,  iii.  330;  second 
atleiiipt  and  defeat.  356-". 
LucuUus,  L.  Licinius  (1st),  his  treachery  iu 

Spain,  ii.  211. 
LucuUus,  L.  Licinius  (2d),  praetor,  defeats  a 
revolt  of  slaves  iu  Campania,  ii.  515;  sent 
against  the  revolted  slaves  iu  Sicily,  is  un- 
sueccssful,  accused  of  treachery,  lined  and 
exiled,  517. 
LucuUus,  L.  Licinius  (3d),  guardian  of  Syl- 
la's  sou  and  editor  of  his  Commentaries,  iii. 
46,  124;  an  epicure,  60;  prevents  QuincI ins 
from  reinstating  the  knights  as  judges,  101  ; 
the  Senate's  hero,  104;  Pompey's  hostility  to 
him,  11!);  consul,  122;  early  career;  wise 
administration  in  Asia,  123;  liis  coinage, 
123  and  no/e;  governor  of  Bilhynia,  124; 
his  campaign  against  Milhridatcs,  125-8; 
master  of  Poiitus,  returns  into  the  province 
of  Asia,  129;  regulates  the  finances,  129- 
30;  his  campaign  against  Tigranes,  131-3; 
desires  to  attack  the  Parthian  king,  133 ; 
again  defeats  Tigranes,  131;  his  enemies  at 
hcniie  deprive  him  of  his  command.  134-5  ; 
his  quarrel  with  Pompey,  136-7;  returns 
to  Rome,  and  withdraws  from  luiblie  life, 
137;  his  great  wealth  and  luxury,  13S  ;  re- 
ceives a  triumph,  196  ;  liostility  tn  Pompey, 
19S  ;  revenue  from  his  fish-ponds,  vi.  271  i 
introduces  the  cherry-tree  into  Europe, 
272. 

LucuUus,  M.  Licinius,  joins  the  party  of 
Sylla,  iii.  5;  the  hero  of  (he  Senate,  104. 

Lucumous,  Etruscan,  i.  70,  72  ;  a  military 
theocracy,  116;  elected  annually,  120;  tomb 
of  one,  210  note  ;  assembly  of,  in  (he  tem- 
ple of  Vdltumna,  475  note. 

Ludi.     Srr  Games. 

Ludi  ApoUinares,  instituted  iu  honor  of 
Apollo,  212  li  r  ,  i.  638  ;  expense  of  their 
crl  ■l)i';itioii,  vi.  215  note. 

Ludi  Augustales,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  iii. 
665;  iv.  2!)5,  300;  their  exiien.se,  vi.  215 
note. 

Ludi  Circenses  Romani,  or  Magni,  lidieved 
tn  have  been  in^litiili'd  by  llie  eldfv  T.-nqnin. 
i.   158,  624 ;  superintended   by  the   c-.irnlc 
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aediles,  3S5  ;  at  their  owu  expense  after  the 
Punic  Wars,  ii.  374  note ;  cost  of  the  cele- 
bration, vi.  215  note. 
Iiudi   Compitalicii,   in   honor  of  the  pubhc 

Lnvs,  i.  :iU;   iv.  130. 
Ludi  Florales,  instituted  in  23S  b.  c,  i.  022; 
extreme   license  of  this   festival,  023 ;    its 
expanse,  vi.  215  note. 
Ludi  Funebres,  gladiatorial  combats  celebra- 
ted at  the  fiuici-al  pyre  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, first  occasion,  2Gi  B.C.,  i.  210,  ()2j  ; 
ii.  50-30. 
Ludi  Megalenses  or  Megalesia,  in  honor  of 
Cybele,  given  by  Caesar,  iii.  165  ;  their  ex- 
pense, vi.  215  iiole. 
Ludi  Palatini,  instituted  by  Livia  in  honor  of 

Anijiistus,  vi.  510  note. 
Ludi  Plebeii,  commemorating  the   reconcilia- 
tion between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
vi.  215  note. 
Ludi  Saeculeu-es,  celebrated  by  Augustus,  17 
B.  c,  iv.  LiD  and  note,  IV)  ;  l:\ter  celebra- 
tions, 139  note,  174  note;  v.  179;  vi.  532; 
vii.  62  note,  17i  note,  430  and  note. 
Ludius,  Roman  decorator  mentioned  by  Pliny, 

iv.  337-8. 
Lunus,  divinity  of  Edessa,  consulted  by  Cara- 

calla,  vii.  91. 
Lupercalia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  festivals,  i.  232  ;  Antony  offers  Cae- 
sar the  diadem  on  this  occasion,  iii.  529-30; 
still  observed  in  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
viii.  297. 
Lupus,  general   under   Severus,  his   policy  in 

Britain,  vi.  500. 
Lusitanians,  their  revolt  (153  b.  c),  ii.  211 ; 

their  subjugation,  212. 
Lustration,  religious  ceremony  of  puriUcation, 

i.  233-1. 
Lustrum,  space  of  five  years  between  one  cen- 
sus and  the  next,  i.  212. 
Lutetia  (Paris),  Caesar  calls  an  assembly  of 
the  Gauls  at,  iii.  325  ;  described,  vili.  101 
and  note,  102;  Julian  proclaimed  Emperor 
there,  127. 
Luxury  invades  Rome  during  the  last  century 

of  the  Republic,  ii.  277-9. 
Lycaonia,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  707. 
Lycia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  its  deliberative 
assembly,  ii.  251  note;   resists  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  iii.  605  ;   exempted  from  fixation 
by  Antony,  010;  subjugated  by  the  Carians 
under  Mausolus,  706. 
Lycophron,  ii.  261. 
vol..  vitt. 


Lydia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  its  Greek  tem- 
ples ;  cliaracter  of  its  people,  iii.  700. 

Lyons  (Lugdunum),  colony  founded  by  Muna- 
tius  Planeus,  iii.  578-9 ;  iv.  196-7  and  notes  ; 
its  provincial  assembly,  18S-9 ;  its  mint, 
220-1 ;  acknowledges  Viteliius,  v.  09  ;  mar- 
tyrs, 508-10  ;  battle  of  (a.  d.  197),  vi.  500. 


TV/TA,  Cappadocian  divinity,  iv.  5. 

•"■^     Macarius,  E;.;yptian  hermit,  viii.  196. 

Macoabaeus,  Judas,  Jewish  leader  of  revolt 

against  Syria,  ii.  219. 
Macedon:  war  with  the  Romans,  ii.  20;  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  21 ;  Macedonian  designs 
upon  Egypt,  70-7  ;  relations  with  the  Greek 
nations,  78-90 ;  cliaracter  and  situation, 
90-5  ;  Second  Macedonian  War,  96-105  ; 
Third  Macedonian  War,  139-85 ;  numer- 
ical strength  of  its  army  under  Philip,  150; 
reduced  to  a  province,  180-93  ;  included 
Tliessaly,  Epirus,  and  Illyria,  225  ;  taxes 
reduced,  228  note ;  new  civil  laws  given 
the  province,  229;  alternately  consular  and 
praetorian  province,  229  note  ;  one  of  the 
Senate's  provinces,  iv.  147  note ;  at  its  own 
request  is  transferred  to  the  Emperor,  424; 
condiiion  at  the  foundation  of  the  Empire, 
iii.  089-91. 
Macedon,  kings  of;  — 

Antigonus  Doson,  supported  by  the 
Achaeans,  ii.  84-5. 

Philip  v.,  in  alliance  with  Hannibal,  ii. 
13  ;  receives  news  of  Hannibal's  success, 
20 ;  defeated  in  Illyria,  solicits  peace  with 
Rome,  21 ;  errors  and  weaknesses  of  his  ca- 
reer, 90-3 ;  war  declared  by  Rome  against, 
90,  97  ;  his  allies  and  resources,  97 ;  put 
to  flight  by  Flaminius,  98,  100;  asks  for 
a  conference  with  Flaminius,  102 ;  is  de- 
feated at  Cynocephalae,  104  ;  accepts  the 
Roman  terms,  105  ;  aids  the  Romans  in  the 
war  with  Antiocluis,  121 ;  disadvantages  of 
his  position,  139;  his  cruel  conduct,  140-1; 
imprudent  provocation  of  Rome,  142-3, 
147  ;  domestic  misfortunes  and  death,  147. 

Perseus,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  causes 
his  brother's  death,  ii.  147;  Livy's  char- 
acterization of  him,  148  ;  fair  estimate  of 
jiim,  148-9 ;  organizes  the  defence  of  liis 
kingdom,  149-50 ;  seeks  alliance  with  the 
Greek  states,  150-1  ;  sends  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  152 ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
murder  Eumcnes,  152-3  ;    Roman  dcchra- 
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tion  of  war  agaiust,  15G ;  loses  his  Greek 
allies,  158-9 ;  negotiates  witli  Rome,  159  ; 
gains  a  victory,  and  again  seeks  to  negotiate, 
1()0-1;  ills  suecesses,  lGl-2;  eanipaigii  near 
Mount  Olympus,  1G2-G  ;  retreat  aiul  dis- 
asters, lGG-72  ;  defeat  at  Pydna,  172-3; 
retreat  to  Pella,  174- ;  and  to  Samotluacc, 
175 ;  surrenders  himself  to  the  Romans, 
175 ;  and  is  led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  183  ; 
is  detained  a  prisoner  in  Allia,  aud  dies,  184. 

Macedonius,  an  Arian,  consecrated  bishop  of 
Coustantiuoplc,  viii.  140  note,  143;  en- 
throned maiiu  mililari,  144;  divides  the 
see  with  Paul,  149  note,  155  ;  his  severity 
and  cruelty;  is  deposed,  157. 

Macer,  C.  Licinius,  Roman  annalist  and  tri- 
bune, accuses  llic  Senate  of  despotism,  iii. 
101-2  and  note,  154;  proposes  to  the  peo- 
ple to  rel'use  military  duty,  102;  importance 
of  this  proposition,  103. 

Macer,  Claudius,  governor  of  Africa,  raises 
(lie  standard  of  revolt,  v.  48;  his  death, 
GO. 

Macbares,  son  of  Mithridates,  receives  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  iii.  121;  furnishes 
aid  to  his  fatiier,  127 ;  sends  a  wreath  to 
LuculUis,  129 ;  is  pursued  by  his  father 
and  kills  himself,  147. 

Macriauus,  one  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants," 
general  under  Valerian,  vii.  252  ;  is  induced 
by  Batista  to  assume  the  purple,  260 ;  a 
man  of  great  wealth ;  endeavors  to  extend 
his  power,  2G1  ;  liis  defeat  and  death,  2G2. 

Macrianus  the  younger,  one  of  (he  "  Thirty 
Tyrants,"  made  Augustus  ;  accompanies  his 
father  into  Europe,  vii.  261;  defeat  and 
death,  262. 

Macrianus,  Aleman  king,  makes  a  treaty  with 
A'alcntiniun,  viii.  247. 

Macrina,  devout  sister  of  Saints  Basil  anil 
Gi(\c;ory  Nyssen,  viii.  194. 

Macrinus,  the  Emperor  (M.  Opelius  Sevcrus), 
of  pure  African  descent,  vi.  157  ;  vii.  90  ; 
originally  a  gladiator,  vi.  300;  vii.  9G;  stew- 
ard of  riautianus  ;  taken  into  the  service  of 
Septimius  Severus,  vi.  541  «o/(?;  vii.  9G  ;  his 
law  against  informers,  60  7tote;  on  Cara- 
calla's  pensions  to  tlie  Barbarians,  86  note; 
his  character;  his  conspiracy  agaiust  Cara- 
calla;  is  proclaimed  Emperor,  90;  previous 
rank,  96  ixwA  note ;  adds  promotions  to  the 
usual  dorut/ie/i,  90  note ;  takes  the  name  of 
Sevcrus ;  seeks  to  gain  general  favor,  97 ; 
cauipaign   with   the   Parthiaus,  97-8 ;    and 


negotiations  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  98; 
returns  tlie  Dacian  liostages,  98-9 ;  endeav- 
ors to  restore  discipline  in  the  army,  99; 
and  morality  and  order  in  civil  life,  99 
note;  hostility  of  the  soldiers  to  him,  100 
and  note,  101;  his  unwise  measures  in  re- 
gard to  the  relatives  of  Julia  Donnia,  101- 
2 ;  their  conspiracy  against,  jiini,  102-5 ; 
his  attempts  to  protect  himself;  his  flight, 
105-6 ;  hib  deatli,  100 ;  Arch  of  Zana  erected 
in  his  honor,  106  and  note ;  men  of  low 
birth  raised  by  him  to  the  highest  offices, 
195. 

Macro,  Naeyius  Sertorius,  brings  orders 
fur  the  death  of  Sejanus,  iv.  477-8. 

Macrobius,  the  grammarian,  on  Syll  I's  sump- 
tuaiy  law,  vi.  271;  pagan  theologian,  viii. 
297. 

Madrasen,  tomb  of  Numidian  kings,  iii.  498 
note. 

Maecenas,  C.  Cilnius,  his  family  natives  of 
Arretium,  i.  133;  negotiates  the  peace  of 
Brundusium,  iii.  624;  accompanies  Oe- 
tavius  to  Tareutum,  631;  sent  to  Rome 
to  further  the  interests  of  Octavius,  G33  ; 
again  sent  to  Rome,  666 ;  an  able  minister, 
iv.  54  ;  his  chief  measures,  54-5  ;  later,  the 
friend  and  host  of  poets  and  literary  men ; 
his  inlluence  always  on  the  side  of  Augustus, 
50  ;  extreme  confidence  of  .'Vugustus  in  liim, 
Co  ;  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  109; 
last  years  of,  250  and  note;  d:ite  of  his 
death,  274;  as  an  autlior,  328;  supervisor 
of  hterature  in  the  Aiigustau  age,  330;  his 
buildings  on  the  Esquiline,  340;  his  matri- 
monial infelicities,  v.  547. 

Maecius  Laetus,  defender  of  Nisibis,  vi.  505  ; 
]iiaet<)rian  prefect,  555. 

Maelius,  Spurius,  i.  348,  349. 

Maenian  Law^,  i.  393. 

Maenius,  C,  consul,  completes  the  subjugation 
of  the  Latins,  i.  421. 

Maeonios,  nephew  and  murderer  of  Odena- 
tlius,  vii.  294 ;  assassinated  by  the  soldiers, 
290. 

Magister  equitum,  the  dictator's  lieutenant, 
i.  195,  282 ;  this  ofiSce  in  the  later  Empire, 
viii.  4  and  note. 

Magister  militum,  in  the  later  Empire,  vii. 
3S3,  302  Mild  ,iot'- ;   viii.  4  and  note,  5,  2::0. 

Magister  ofBciorum,  in  the  later  Empire, 
vii.  3SS  and  note ;   viii.  3. 

Magister  populi,  or  Dictator,  i.  382  and 
note. 
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Magius,  Decius,  Capiian,  ii.  6-9. 

Magueatius,  conimanderof  the  imperial  guards, 
viii.  G3;  of  Lactic  origin;  liis  conspiracy 
against  Coustans,  68;  probably  a  pagan, 
6S  note ;  makes  an  alliance  with  Vetranio, 
69 ;  his  early  nie;isiiros,  70  and  no/e  ;  ap- 
points his  two  brothers  Caesars,  71 ;  his 
campaign  in  Paimouia,  71-2  ;  his  defeat  at 
Mursa,  72;  his  escape  into  Gaul  and  death, 
73 ;  his  partisans  proscribed,  73 ;  and  finally 
receive  amnesty  from  Julian,  128  ;  his  army 
composed  largely  of  pagans,  134. 

Magnesia,  a  city  of  Lydia,  battle  of,  ii.  122; 
cufrauehised,  127. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  author,  his  treatise  on 
iigricijture  extant,  i.  542  Kole. 

Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  with  him  at  Thrasi- 
nicne,  i.  GS4;  carries  the  rings  of  the  Roman 
knights  to  Carthage,  ii.  9 ;  in  Spain,  o2,  57, 
58  ;  his  attempt  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  05  ;  pro- 
scribed by  the  Carthaginian  senate,  113  i/ole. 

Maia,  or  Bona  Dea,  the  Earth,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  mother  of  Mercury,  i.  203. 

Maiuma,  May  games,  viii.  57  and  >io/e. 

Majestas,  name  for  high  treason  in  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire  :  defined  by  Cicero, 
ii.  568  note ;  law  of,  iii.  41 ;  its  extension 
under  the  Emperors,  iv.  463-5  and  notes. 

Majorinus,  consecrated  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
the  place  of  Caccilianus,  vii.  528. 

Majuma,  Syrian  town,  dependency  of  Gaza, 
vii.  502,  viii.  187. 

Malabar,  Roman  trading-posts  in,  vi.  171 ; 
Roman  coins  found  there,  171  note. 

Malaga  (Malaca),  Spanish  town  of  importance 
in  the  second  century  b.  c,  ii.  132. 

Malalas,  Joannes,  Byzantine  historian  of  the 
ninth  century,  on  Septimius  Severus,  vi.  487 
note,  490  tiote  ;  on  Licinius,  vii.  463  note. 

Malaria,  Italian,  i.  33,  34,  424;  vi.  138  note; 
viii.  54. 

Malaric,  a  Frank,  commander  of  the  guard 
under  Constantius,  viii.  81. 

Mallius,  Cnaeus  Mazimus,  consul,  defeated 
by  the  Cimbri,  ii.  529. 

Mallius,  C,  a  leader  in  the  Catiliuian  con- 
spiracy, iii.  176-7;  his  manifesto,  182. 

Malta  (Melila),  island  .south  of  Sicily,  occupied 
by  Carthage,  i.  536 ;  its  woven  cotton,  iv. 
220. 
Mamercus,  AemiliuB  (Mamercinus),  plebeian 

dictator,  i,  3K). 
Mamertine  Prison,  excavated  by  Anciis  Mar- 
tius,  i.  157;  size  and  construction,  iii.  185. 


Mamertines,  the,  "Sons  of  Mars,"  Campaniau 
nicrciMiaries  who  established  themselves  in 
Sicily,  i.  103;  seize  Messiua,  110;  their 
liostilitics  with  Pyrrhus,  471 ;  ask  aid  from 
Rome  against  Ilicro,  553-4 ;  are  protected 
by  Rome,  554-6. 

Mamertinus,  rhetorician,  appointed  consul  by 
.Tiilian,  viii.  1(53. 

Mamilius,  tribune,  institutes  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Roman  senators  bribed  by  Ju- 
giirlha,  ii.  504. 

Mamurra,  chief  of  engineers  under  Caesar,  iii. 
52S. 

Manastabal,  son  of  Masiuissa,  author  of  Greek 
poems,  ii.  422. 

Mancia,  Helvius,  his  attack  ou  Pompey,  iii. 
27-8. 

Mancinus,  A.  Hostilius,  consul,  defeated  by 
Perseus,  ii.  Kil  ;  pillages  Abdera,  380. 

Mancinus,  C.  Hostilius,  Roman  general,  de- 
feated by  the  Numautians,  ii.  213. 

Mancipatio,  i.  209. 

Maiicipes,  farmers  of  the  taxes,  ii.  386. 

Mancipium,  vi.  13-14. 

Manes,  Persian  reformer,  his  system  a  com- 
bination of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and 
Jesus,  vii.  304. 

Manes,  the  worship  of,  i.  123,  129  ;  souls  of 
the  good,  210 ;  homage  paid  to  them, 
210-15;  festivals  to  appease  them,  vi. 
416. 

Mania,  "  mother  of  the  Manes,"  Etruscan  di- 
vinity to  whom  boys  were  sacriQced  by  Tar- 
quin,  i.  07  note. 

Mauichaeaus,  Persian  sect,  vii.  414  ;  to  which 
Saint  Augustine  at  one  time  belonged,  414 
note;  regarded  as  rebels  by  Constantine, 
508  ;  excluded  from  general  toleration  by 
Valentinian,  viii.  233 ;  severest  punishments 
decreed  against  them,  288. 

Manilius,  C,  tribune,  his  proposal  to  give 
Pompey  unlimited  power  in  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, iii.  130. 

Manilius,  M.,  Roman  poet,  believer  in  pan- 
theism, vi.  384. 

Maniple,  the,  i.  514  and  note,  519-21. 

Manlius,  C,  consul,  accused  by  Genucius,  i. 
21).'). 

Manlius,  A.,  dei)nty  sent  to  collect  Greek  laws 
to  be  used  at  l?ome,  i.  326. 

Manlius  Capitolinus,  M.,  saves  the  Capitol, 
i.  366;  makes  himself  the  patron  of  the 
poor,  excites  public  jealousy,  is  put  to 
death,  381 ;  his  house  on  the  Capitoline  hill 
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destroyed,  and  liis  praenomcn,  Marcus,  never 
again  used  in  tlic  ///'iis,  381-2. 

Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus,  P.,  dicta- 
tor, i.  lis?  ;   liis  son's  di'lViice  ul'  liiin,  3S7-8. 

Manlius  Capitoliuus,  Cnaeus,  consul,  causes 
liis  army  to  establisli  the  tax  on  cnfrancliise- 
nients,  i.  388  iio/e. 

Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus,  T.,  over- 
comes a  Gaul,  i.  37i;  defends  liis  i'atlier;  is 
appointed  legionary  tribune,  3S7-S  ;  hostile 
to  tlic  Latins,  418  ;  orders  his  son's  death, 
ilO ;  victory  over  tlie  Latins  and  triumph, 
4-20;  again  defeats  the  Latins,  421. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  T.,  refuses  tlie  consulship, 
ii.   17. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  L.,  consul,  iii.  1C3  ;  de- 
fends Catiliue  against  a  charge  of  extortion, 
104. 

Mansiones,  stations  of  tlie  public  post,  viii. 
9   and   )iule. 

Manumission  of  Slaves.  See  Enfranchise- 
ments. 

Mauus,  power  of  tlie  husband  over  his  wife 
given  by  confarreatio,  v.  540,  549,  552. 

Marcellinus.  count  of  the  largesses,  aids  Mag- 
ncntius,  viii.  GS. 

Marcellinus,  a  tribune,  correspondent  of  Saint 
Jerome,  viii.  197  note. 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  Roman  historian  : 
on  the  niassaerc  in  the  Sicinian  basilica,  vii. 
43  note ;  on  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  513  note  ; 
a  trustworthy  author,  viii.  21  note ;  on  the 
Alemanni,  96  note  ;  on  the  siege  of  Aniida, 
118-24 ;  on  the  death  of  Ursulus,  1G5  note  ; 
on  Julian's  early  measures,  IGG ;  on  his 
dealings  with  the  bishops,  169  note;  on 
Julian's  route  to  Ctesiphon,  2\7  note  ;  on  the 
siluatiim  of  the  army,  225  note  ;  on  bandits, 
231  note. 

Marcellinus,  Baebius,  aedile,  unjustly  con- 
di-mned  to  death,  vi.  542. 

Marcellus,  name  of  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family,  originally  clients  of  the  i/ens  Claudia, 
i.  193  ;  patrous  of  Sicily,  ii.  245  ;  an  honor 
to  the  i)lebeian  order,  260  ;  held  nine  con- 
sulships in  eighty-six  years,  375  note;  the 
main  line  of  the  family  ends  with  the  nephew 
of  Augustus,  iv.  433. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  in  the  war  with  the 
Gauls,  i.  OUU,  GUI  ;  his  triumph,  001  ;  in 
command  against  Hannibal,  ii.  3,  11 ;  his 
campaign  in  Campania,  IS  ;  conqueror  at 
Syracuse,  23 ;  at  Numistro,  38 ;  for  the 
fifth  time  consul  (208  b.  v.),  is  killed,  39. 


Marcellus,   M.   Claudius,   consul,   friend  of 

Cicero,  iii.  4U1  ;  ins  hostility  to  Caesar,  402  ; 
his  sclieme  to  secure  Caesar's  recall  tlie  next 
year,  404-5;  murdered  in  Athens,  539. 

Marcellus,  C.  Claudius,  consul,  partisan  of 
the  Senate,  iii.  403  ;  proposes  Caesar's  re- 
call, 409 ;  his  proposal  that  Caesar  be  required 
to  resign,  412-14;  invests  Pompey  with 
supreme  command,  414^15  ;  receives  and 
refuses  to  read  Caesar's  letter,  415-lG. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  CI.  Mar- 
cellus and  Oelavia,  Vergil's  young  hero,  iii. 
624  and  note  ;  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus; a  conr/iariitm  distributed  in  his  name 
(29  B.  c),  iv.  68  ;  appears  at  the  Trojan 
games  on  the  same  occasion,  69  ;  son-in-law 
of  Augustus  (husband  of  Julia),  78 ;  is  al- 
lowed to  canvass  the  consulship  ten  years 
before  the  proper  age ;  aedile,  79 ;  his 
jealousy  of  Agrippa;  his  death  (23  B.C.), 
S3,  244,  274,  433  and  note;  theatre  of,  347 
and  note. 

Marcellus,  Granius,  governor  of  Bithynia, 
charged  with  cxiorliou,  absolved  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate, iv.  418-19;  afterwards  punished,  448. 

Marcellus,  centurion,  Christian  martyr,  vii. 
412. 

Marcellus,  general  in  Gaul,  viii.  90 ;  fails  to 
assist  Julian,  and  is  recalled,  94. 

Marcellus,  Nonius,  graiiimarian,  vii.  2\7  note. 

Marcellus,  Ulpius,  general  in  Britain  under 
Commodus,  vi.  445  ;  his  victories,  44S. 

Marcia,  mistress  of  Quadrat  us,  becomes  the 
eoncubiue  of  Commodus ;  obtains  great  in- 
fluence over  iiim  ;  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian,  vi.  400  and  notes;  fears  for  iier 
own  life,  and  joins  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Emperor,  401 ;  put  to  death  by  Julianus,  474. 

Marcian  (Aelius  Mareiauus),  Roman  jurist, 
vi.  554  note. 

Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan,  v.  307. 

Marcion,  early  hcresiarch,  vii.  37. 

Marcius,  an  Italian  diviner  who  prophesied  the 
Roman  defeat  at  Cannae,  i.  GS5. 

Marcius,  L.,  a  Roman  knight,  his  gallantry  in 
Spain,  ii.  52-3. 

Marcius  Phllippus,  Q.,  Roman  commissioner, 
lu'gotiatcs  with  rersons,  ii.  159;  consul, 
dcfrats  Perseus  at  Mount  Olympus,  102-7. 

Marcius  Tremulus,  Q.,  defeats  the  Ilernieans; 
a  statue  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum,  i. 
413. 

Marcius  Rex,  Q.,  consul,  his  expedition  against 
the  Stoeni,  ii.  520. 
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Marcomanui,  "  bordei-  oi-  march  iiieii."  name 
;i|i|)Iic(l  to  tribes  whom  the  Roiiiaiis  eii- 
couiitereJ  in  various  jiarts  of  Germany,  iv, 
IG;  driven  back  from  the  Rhine,  'iaO;  tlieir 
confederation,  and  hostihties  wilii  Rome  and 
with  other  German  tribes,  261-71, 429  ;  their 
power  for  the  time  destroyed,  430,  60'J ; 
tiiey  refuse  aid  to  the  Romans  in  tiic  Uacian 
War,  and  their  country  is  invaded  by  the 
legions,  v.  198 ;  they  invade  Roman  terri- 
tory in  the  time  of  Marcus  AureHus,  474—5  ; 
his  treaty  with  them,  486 ;  renewed  by  Com- 
modus,  vi.  444;  they  are  threatened  by  the 
Goths,  vii.  1S2-3;  invade  Roman  territory, 
•2:30. 

Marcus,  Ijisiiop  of  Arethusa,  said  to  have  saved 
Juhan's  hfe,  viii.  01  note;  cruelly  treated, 

20^. 

Marcus  Aurelius  (Antoninus  Augustus),  the 
Emperor,  his  name  originally  M.  Annius 
Verus,  Terissimas,  adopted  by  Antoninus 
Pins,  V.  424;  his  birth,  ancestry,  and  boy. 
hood,  457;  name,  457  note  ;  his  tutors,  458 
SiwA  note;  virtuous  character,  458-9  ;  makes 
Lucius  Verus  iiis  colleague,  459;  enormous 
donaticitm  to  the  armies;  is  threatened  on 
all  the  frontiers,  400;  sends  Verus  to  the 
East,  461 ;  celebrates  a  triumph,  463  ;  his 
deference  to  the  Senate,  463—4;  humanity 
towards  criminals  and  lunatics,  464-5  and 
notes;  his  administration  of  Italy,  465-6; 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  children  and 
slaves,  407-9;  his  liberality,  469;  performs 
expiatory  rites,  and  disquiets  the  Chris- 
tians, 470-1 ;  his  philosophic  meditations, 
472;  threatened  by  the  Germans,  473-5; 
expedition  into  Germany,  475  ;  difficully  in 
obtaining  soldiers,  475-7  ;  detained  for  some 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  477  ; 
legends  concerning  the  army,  478  and  note ; 
goes  to  establish  order  in  the  East,  479 ; 
the  conspiracy  of  Cassius  against  him,  and 
its  defeat,  479-85  ;  visits  Anlioch,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Athens;  institutes  courses  of  lec- 
tures ;  receives  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  485-6 ;  celebrates  a  triumpli ; 
sets  out  for  Pannonia,  486;  dies  at  Vienna, 
487  ;  his  attitude  towards  his  wife  and  son, 
487-91 ;  he  should  have  adopted  a  succes- 
sor, 492-3  ;  loftiest  expression  of  a  purified 
Stoicism,  495-6 ;  disapproved  of  suicide, 
496-8 ;  his  Meditations,  498 ;  compared 
with  the  Gospel,  499-501;  why  hostile  to 
the  Christian  faith,  503-11;  overestimated 


by  history,  511-12;  financial  straits  of  tht 
goveriuuent  at  the  time   of  his   accession, 
vi.   266;    wrote   in   Greek,   344;    hero   of 
Stoicism,    365 ;    added    indulgence    to    its 
purity,    367-8 ;    filled   Rome   with   foreign 
religions,   389   and   note;  no   certain  faith 
in  innnortality,  409;  his  decree  against  the 
Christians,  vii.  58  and  note. 
Maremma,  the,  i.  34-7.     See  also  Malaria. 
Mariamue,   daughter   of    Antigonus,    wife   of 
Herod  the  Great,  iii.  643;  beheaded  by  her 
husband's  order,  iv.  0. 
Marianae,  Fossae,  canal  dug  by  the  legion- 
aries of  Marius,  ii.  227  note,  530-1. 
Mariauus,   Saint,   foretells   the    downfall    of 

Rome,  vii.  217-18. 
Marinus,  proclaimed  by  the  army  in  Moesia, 

vii.  177. 
Marius,  Caius,  character  of,  ii.  491 ;  noticed 
by  Scipio ;  supirorted  by  the  Metelli ;  trib- 
une; his  measures  of  reform;  aedile,  492; 
accused  by  the  nobles,  but  acquitted  ;  prae- 
tor; marries  Julia,  493;  with  Mctcllus  in 
Africa,  493,  505  ;  for  a  time  is  loyal  to  him, 
500 ;  but  later,  aspires  to  the  consulship, 
507  ;  and  seeks  to  undermine  Metellus,  508  ; 
arrives  in  Rome  and  canvasses  for  the  con- 
sulship, 509;  is  elected  consul;  gives  scope 
to  his  hatred  of  the  nobles ;  supersedes 
Metellus  in  Numidia;  introduces  the  prole- 
tarii  into  the  legions;  makes  himself  the 
leader  of  the  popular  opposition,  510;  his 
skilful  command  in  Numidia ;  carries  the 
war  into  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom, 
512;  his  successes,  512-13;  is  joined  by 
Sylla,  his  quaestor,  513;  final  victory 
over  Jugurtha,  514;  remains  two  years 
longer  in  Numidia,  515-10;  returns  to 
Rome  and  receives  a  triumph,  516-17;  a 
second  time  consul,  519,  530;  recalled  from 
Africa  and  sent  into  Gaul,  530-1 ;  his  dis- 
cipline and  reforms  in  the  army,  531-2 ; 
delays  fighting,  533-4 ;  engages  at  Aquae 
Sextiae  with  the  Teutones,  531-5  ;  great 
victory  and  rejoicings,  53C-S  ;  proclaimed 
imperator,  538 ;  recalled  to  Rome  ;  refuses 
a  triumph;  returns  into  Gaul,  5  10  ;  receives 
deputies  from  the  Cimbri,  510-1  ;  gains 
a  victory  over  the  Cimbri  at  Vcreellae, 
541-2  ;  honors  paid  him  at  Rome,  542-3  ; 
five  times  consul,  544;  aspires  to  a  sixth 
consulship,  549;  employs  Salurninus  to 
speak  for  him,  550 ;  obtains  the  consul- 
ship,  551 ;  his  duplicity  in  respect  to  the 
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laws  of  Saturiiimis,  552;  his  political  in- 
capacity, 553-4-;  duplicity  towards  liis  late 
accomplices,  555 ;  loses  popularity,  550 ; 
departs  for  Asia  (99  b.  c),  559  ;  has  need 
of  a  war  to  recover  his  importance,  560  ; 
values  the  ItaUaus  as  soldiers,  576,  5S1 ; 
iu  the  Social  War,  5SS,  591  ;  distrusted  by 
the  Senate,  and  reluctant  to  fight  liis  old 
friends  the  Italians,  594-5  ;  usual  contra- 
diction between  his  conduct  and  his  convic- 
tions, 595  ;  his  hostility  towards  Sylla,  OOS ; 
desires  to  coniniand  the  army  against  Mithri- 
dates  (S8  B.C.),  OO'J ;  his  attempts  to  re- 
gain public  favor,  609-10;  cmph)ys  Sul- 
picius  as  a  tool,  612 ;  protects  Sylla,  612- 
13;  quarrel  with  Sylla,  613-15;  vain  at- 
tempt to  collect  an  army,  615 ;  escapes 
from  Rome,  616-18 ;  his  adventures  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  618-25  ;  his  recall  pro- 
posed by  Cinna,  626;  marches  upou  Rome, 
C27;  obtains  the  assistance  of  (he  Samuites, 
628;  enters  Rome  and  massacres  his  ene- 
mies, 629-31 ;  takes  possession  of  the  con- 
sulship, 631  ;  his  last  days  and  death ;  his 
cliaraeter,  632 ;  Lis  remains  exhumed  and 
thrown  into  the  Anio,  iii.  18 ;  prepared  the 
way  for  Caesar  in  Africa,  731 ;  his  fossa 
Muriuiui,  vi.  234. 

Marius,  C,  adopted  son  of  the  dictator,  ii.  618  ; 
his  proscriptions,  iii.  5  ;  consul,  7  ;  his  share 
in  the  campaign  against  Sylla,  8,  9  ;  defeated 
near  Sacriportus,  9-10 ;  orders  massacre  of 
Syllanians  in  Rome,  10 ;  defeated  in  tiie 
battle  of  the  Colliue  Gate,  14-15  ;  his  death, 
15. 

Mariws  Gratidianus,  M.,  praetor,  reforms  the 
currency,  ii.  634 ;  put  to  death  by  Catiline, 
iii.  18. 

Marius,  M.  Aurelius,  one  of  the  "  Thirty 
Tyrants,"  formerly  a  blacksmith,  vii.  264  ! 
assassinated  by  ^  comrade,  265  '  length  of 
his  reign,  265  and  note. 

Maroboduus,  a  German  patriotic  chief,  forms 
a  confederacy  against  the  Romans,  iv.  261  ; 
is  induced  to  make  terms  with  tliem,  202  ; 
fails  to  respond  to  tlie  patriotic  appeal  of 
Arminins,  271  ;  forms  a  league  of  the  Mar. 
comanni  against  Rome,  iv.  429  ;  defeat  and 
submission,  430. 

Marriage,  its  forms  in  early  Rome,  i.  265-6  ; 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  332;  au- 
tliorized  between  patricians  and  plebeians, 
444  B.  c,  315 ;  eneonraged  by  laws,  iv. 
136-8;    under  the  Antonines,   v.   533-44; 


discouraged  by  the  Church,  vi.  17-18,  53-4; 
vii.  217,  274;  made  a  sacrament  by  the 
Cliurch,  vi.  19. 

Mars  {flavors,  Maspiler),  ancient  divinity  of 
Latium,  i.  126;  brother  or  husband  of 
Bellona,  125;  his  spear,  134,  672;  ii.  500 
nole  ;  father  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  i.  1)1; 
god  of  life  and  strength,  199  connected  in 
legend  witli  Anna  Perenna,  199  note  ;  one 
of  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  Rome ; 
his  priests  the  Salii,  225;  the  Romans  his 
peo|)le,  240  ;  invoked  in  hymns,  256  and 
note  ;  his  temple  at  Capua,  li.  5  ;  tcmjile  on 
a  battlefield,  525 ;  attempts  to  propitiate 
him,  500;  hisstatueof  gold,  iii.  197;  temple 
to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Augustan  Forum,  i?. 
129,  243,  272,  299 ;  Mars-Camulus,  166. 

Marseilles  (Massilia),  its  early  enemies,  i  54; 
a  commercial  competitor  of  Carthage,  537  ; 
friendly  to  Rome  in  the  Puuic  Wars,  661 ; 
ii.  224 ;  its  independence  and  prosperity, 
521-2 ;  aided  by  Rome  against  the  Liguriaus, 
522  ;  Rome  becomes  a  dangerous  neighbor, 
522-3  ;  teaches  the  Greek  alphabet  to  some 
of  her  neighbors,  iii.  274;  Pompeian  at 
heart,  resists  Caesar,  and  is  besieged,  434 ; 
surrenders,  440  ;  terms  made  witii  the  city, 
441 ;  Sextus  Pompeins  assembles  an  army 
at  Marseilles,  574  ;  its  coramereial  and  intel- 
lectual importance,  6S2  ;  great  wealth  and 
luxury  under  the  Antonines,  vi.  126. 

Marshes,  Italian,  i.  29,  32,  33. 

Marsi,  a  German  tribe,  unite  with  Arminius, 
iv.  269  ;  their  country  ravaged  by  the  le- 
gions, 412;  defeated  by  Gcrmauieus,  415; 
defeated  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  510. 

Marsians,  renowned  as  sorcerers,  i.  98  ;  their 
country,  99 ;  their  League,  442 ;  tiicir  hos- 
tilities with  Rome,  442,  444,445;  alliance 
with  Rome,  447,  4S6;  leading  nation  in  the 
Social  War,  ii.  5S1. 

Marsus,  C.  Vibius,  governor  of  Syria,  protects 
Arnuniia,  iv.  545. 

Martial  (M.  Valerius  Martialis),  epigrannnatic 
poet,  a  Spaniard,  iv.  603;  wit,  ()04  note; 
patronized  by  Domilian,  v.  1S4  ;  liis  neglect 
of  his  friend's  birthday,  521 ;  satirizes  women, 
547  ;  and  legacy-hunters,  567  ;  liis  return  to 
his  native  land,  vi.  82 ;  concerning  the  'por- 
Ink,  89  and  notes,  90  and  note ;  concerning 
his  verses,  124 ;  makes  triliulis  and  paiiprr 
synonymous,  210  ;  his  modest  dinners.  277  ; 
on  tradesmen,  290-1  ;  extols  life  in  tlie 
country,  310  ;  author  of  fifteen  hundred  epi- 
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grams,  333 ;  a  mendicant  poet,  334 ;  liis 
rpiu'i-iins  lead  in  Gaul  and  iu  Britain,  341. 

Martin,  Saint,  bislmp  of  Tours,  originally  a 
Roman  soldier,  founds  tlic  first  monastery 
in  Gaul,  viii.  196 ;  Ids  zeal  against  paganism 
restrained  by  Valentinian,  234. 

Martinianus,  mcir/idcr  officiorum  to  Licinius ; 
his  defeat  and  dcatli,  vii.  470. 

Marusians,  a  Moorisli  people,  assisted  by  Ser- 
torius  to  defeat  their  king,  iii.  75. 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia  :  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain,  ii.  57  ;  makes  alliance  with 
Scipio,  58 ;  hostilities  between  hiui  and  Sy- 
pli:ix,  03  ;  joins  Scipio  on  the  hitter's  landing 
in  Africa,  03,  G  J: ;  defeats  Svpliax,  04  ;  fighls 
at  Zania  on  the  Roman  side,  67  ;  is  iudem- 
nified  by  Home,  68  ;  and  established  iu  Nu- 
midia, 09  ;  incited  by  the  Senate  to  harass 
Carthage,  112;  sends  aid  to  Rome  in  the 
war  with  .\ntioclius,  115  ;  deprives  Carthage 
of  a  third  province,  147  ;  deprives  Carth.ige 
of  a  fourth  province,  and  sends  aid  to  Rome 
in  the  war  with  Perseus,  155,  200;  sends 
elephants  and  auxiliaries,  157,  102 ;  sends 
Iniinble  messages  to  the  Senate,  1S7  ;  always 
hostile  to  Carllwige,  199  ;  seizes  Oroseopa, 
201  ;  death  of  (148  b.  c  ),  203. 

Massa,  Baebius,  accused  of  extortion  by  the 
inhabitznits  of  Bactica,  and  condemned,  v. 
1S7.  209,  257. 

Massilians,  a  sect  of  pagan  monks,  vi.  35S 

Massiva,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  murdered  by 
order  of  Jugnriha  at  Rome,  ii.  504. 

Mastarna,  i.  122,  239,  240. 

Materuu8,  conspiracy  of,  vi.  456-7,  521. 

Maternus,  Curiatius,  poet  and  rhetorician, 
put  to  d;a!li  by  Dimitian,  iv.  205. 

Maternus,  Firmicus.     See  Firmicus. 

Matho,  Fapirius,  celebrates  a  triumph  on  the 
Allmu  Mount,  i.  633. 

Matidia,  niece  of  Triijan  and  mother  of  Ha- 
(hl:iii's  wife,  V.  307. 

Mntronalia,  festival,  i.  110  no/e. 

Matuta,  Mater,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  i. 
121-5  ;  becomes  Loucothca,  ii.  296-7. 

Mauretania,  the  noithwest  coast  of  .Vfrica, 
rccogniz  d  as  a  kingd:)m  by  the  Romans, 
ii.  4'.)5 ;  its  exports,  iii.  732;  reconstructed 
by  Augustus,  iv.  204;  faithful  ally  of  Rome, 
453;  divided  into  two  provinces  by  Claudius, 
5tS. 

Mauricua,  Junius,  Pliny's  anecdote  of  his 
freedom  of  speech  before  Ncrva,  v.   223  ; 


his  attempt  to  abolish  the  gimes  at  Rome, 
vi.  313. 

Mavia,  Siuacen  queen,  viii.  271  iiole. 

Ma^eutius  (.\I.  Aurtlius  Valerius),  llie  Em- 
peror: dangerous  and  disorderly,  vii.  441; 
Sim  of  Maximian,  son-in-law  of  Galerius, 
445  ;  he  iusligatcs  a  riot  iu  Rome,  is 
proclaimed  Emperor,  and  persuades  his 
father  to  resume  the  purple,  446 ;  master 
of  Italy,  447,  449  ;  his  father  attempts  to 
depose  him,  449  ;  puts  an  end  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  Italy  and  Africa, 
451  ;  the  worst  of  Roman  lyiauts,  454  and 
nole ;  establishes  the  fuUii  seiiulurias,  454 
note;  hoslility  to  Coustautiue  ;  alliance  with 
Maximin  Da/.a,  456;  defeated  at  the  Mil- 
viau  Bridge  and  drowned  i.i  the  Tiber,  457- 
8;  his  head  borne  as  a  trophy;  murder  of 
his  friends  and  sou,  459 ;  t^uupb  and  basi- 
lica built  by  him,  459-IJO  a!id  uute ;  his 
head  sent  into  Africa,  522. 

Maxima  Virgo,  \\\z  eldest  vestal,  i.  227. 

Maximi  Aunales,  or  annals  of  the  pontilTs, 
i.  183. 

Maximian,  I  he  Emperor  (^^.  Aurclius  Vale- 
rius Mixiniianus),  Diocletian's  colleague  and 
adopted  son,  vii.  355 ;  made  Caesar ;  a 
brave  soldier,  but  ignorant  man ;  his  pledge 
to  abdicate,  350  ;  made  Augustus,  356  and 
note;  his  share  of  power,  357;  his  move- 
ments in  Gaul,  357-8;  his  treuty  with  Ca- 
rausius,  359  ;  his  interview  with  Diocletian 
and  return  to  Gaul,  301-2 ;  his  conference 
with  Diocletian  at  Milan,  363  ;  receives 
Constantius  as  Caesar,  303.  305  ;  and  son- 
in-law,  306  ;  his  capital  eslablisheil  at  Milan, 
30S ;  his  palace  and  baths,  3C.S  notp  ;  visits 
Gaul  and  .\frioa,  370;  remains  in  Africa  till 
298  A.  D.,  373  ;  employed  by  Diocletian  to 
deal  with  the  Senate,  391  ;  celebration  of 
his  birthday  at  Tingis,  412;  his  edict  against 
the  Christians,  426;  celebrates  his  Viceii- 
naliii  wilh  Diocletian,  430;  is  required  by 
Dioclclian  to  abdicate,  433;  procl.-iims  Se- 
verus  Caesar  at  Milan,  43 1 ;  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  son  resumes  the  purple,  446 ; 
receives  the  surrender  of  Severns,  447;  ne- 
gotiates witli  Constant ine  and  gives  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  447-8 ;  expelled  from 
Rome  by  his  son,  attends  a  meeting  of  the 
Emperors  at  Caniuntum,  449  ;  conspires 
against  Constanliuf,  419-50;  attempts  to 
murder  him,  and  is  required  to  commit  sui- 
cide,   450;    jOTSsible  falsity  of  the  story  of 
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his  conspiracy  against  Couslantine,  451  ; 
question  as  to  manner  of  his  death ;  is 
apotheosized,  451  note. 

Maximilian,  Monlanist  martyi',  vii.  412. 

Maximiu,  I  lie  Enipmor  (Cains  JuUus  Vcrus 
MuximinusX  a  Tliraciau,  of  Bai'baric  ances- 
try;  his  early  career,  vii.  lil,  145,  I'Ja  ; 
chosen  Emperor  by  the  soldiery,  141,  146  ; 
reluctant  to  appear  in  Rome ;  couspiracj' 
against  him,  147  ;  his  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans ;  called  "  Daeicus  "  and  "  Sarmatieus," 
148 ;  extremely  unpopular  at  Rome,  and 
severe  towards  the  Romans,  148-9 ;  African 
revolt  against  him,  149  ;  treated  by  him 
■with  disdain,  153 ;  declared  a  public  enemy, 
153  nule ;  advances  towards  Rome,  159 ;  is 
defeated  before  Aqnilcia,  and  murdered  by 
his  own  troops,  101  ;  his  age  ;  said  to  have 
instituted  a  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, IGl  no/e;  introduced  Thracians  into 
the  Senate,  199;  established  a  pontifcx  in 
each  province,  viii.  175. 

MaKimin,  deputy  prefect  of  Rome,  his  cruelty, 
v:ii.  233. 

Mazimiu  Daza,  tho  Emperor  (Galerius  Va- 
lerius Maximinus),  nephew  of  the  Enipei-or 
Galerius,  appointed  Caesar,  vii.  434 ;  re- 
mains third  in  power,  445 ;  proclaimed 
Augustus  ;  his  jealousy  of  Licinius,  449  ; 
continues  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
452;  his  agreement  with  Licinius,  452, 
455;  an  enthusiastic  pagan,  461-2;  com- 
pels Licinius  to  abandon  Asia  Minor ;  in- 
vades his  territory,  402;  his  defeat  and 
death,  403  and  t/ofe. 

Maximus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  Cae- 
sar and  Prince  of  the  Youth,  vii.  146-7  ; 
his  death,  147  nole ;  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  153  note. 

Maximus,  philosopher,  friend  of  Julian,  viii. 
S3,  171  ;  present  at  his  death,  220;  put  to 
death  by  Valens,  256. 

Maximus  (Magnus  Clemens),  the  Emperor, 
)iiO"laimed  by  the  legions  in  Britain,  viii. 
290;  a  man  of  high  character  and  station, 
290  note ;  associates  witli  himself  his  son 
Victor;  negotiates  witii  Valentinian  II.  and 
with  Thcodosins,  292;  his  statues  erected 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  by  order  of  Thcodo- 
sins, 293  ;  offers  protection  to  the  Catholics 
of  Italy,  .307  ;  drives  Valentinian  from  Milan 
and  suljngalos  Pannwnia,  308 ;  negotiates 
with  Tlicoilosius,  310;  is  attacked  by  Theo- 
dosius,  defeated,  and  put  to  death,  310-11. 


Maximus,  Marius,  general  under  Severus, 
vi.  485;  question  of  his  identity  with  the 
historian,  485  note ;  receives  the  govera- 
nuMit  of  foele-Syria,  513. 

Maximus,  Marius,  historian  (;f  the  Emperors 
from  Trajan  to  Elagabalus,  v.  216  note ;  his 
lost  History,  vii.  217  note. 

Maximus  of  Madaura,  his  letter  to  Saint  Au- 
gustine, vi.  4U3,  405  ;  conception  of  God, 
403;  correspondent  of  Saint  Augustine,  viii. 
1 70, 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a  religious  mind,  vi.  389 
vole;  on  inunortalily,  412,  418;  on  genii, 
418-19. 

Mayence  (Mogiinliacuni),  city  of  Lower  Ger- 
many, a  point  of  defence,  iv.  254,  v.  100, 
vii.  334,  357  ;  sacked  by  the  Franks,  viii. 
S7  ;  raided  by  the  Alcmanni,  245. 

Mazaca,  early  name  of  Ca|)padoeiau  Caesarea, 
sacked  by  Tigranes,  ii.  121 ;  visited  by  Pom- 
pey,  4*50  ;  its  commerce,  iv.  224. 

Meddix  tutious,  Sanuiite  ruler,  i.  101,  120. 

Media,  a  country  in  the  western  part  of  Asia, 
of  nneertain  extent,  held  by  Tigranes,  iii.  131  •, 
a  rival  of  Parthia.  141  ;  given  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra's  son,  650 ;  negotiations  of  Antony 
with  the  Median  king,  055  ;  the  Median  dy- 
nasty temporarily  established  in  Armenia, 
iv.  235  ;  ravaged  by  the  Alani,  v.  343  ;  in- 
vaded by  Cassins,  462  ;  Caraculla's  invasion, 
vii.  91 ;  part  of  the  country  given  to  Tiridates, 
3S1. 

Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cato's  domestic  prac- 
tice, i.  21S-19  ;  lirst  doctor  eslaljlished  at 
Runic  219  B.C.,  629;  Cato's  opposition,  629- 
30  ;  Caesar's  encouragement  of  jihysicians, 
iii.  533  ;  numerous  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; 
female  practitioners,  iv.  333 ;  laws  ronecrn- 
ing  them,  333  note;  theories,  333-4;  sur- 
g.ry  more  advanced  than  mcdieiiie ;  all 
practitioners  at  this  time  Greek,  334;  city 
physicians  {archiatri  populares)  and  phy- 
sicians of  the  palace  {archiniri  palatini), 
under  Nero,  v.  150;  exemptions  granted 
tlicm  by  Marcus  Aurclins,  442  ;  vi.  107  and 
notr ;  organized  medical  service  in  the  cities  ; 
dispensaries,  109-10;  honors  bestowed  on 
the  profession,  110  and  notes;  medical 
schools.  111  ;  number  of  doctors  fixed  by 
lau-,   112. 

Medioxumi,  gods  of  the  middle  region,  i. 
2113. 

Mediterranean,  the,  a  Roman  lake,  ii.  93. 

Megalithic  remeiins  in  Kabylia,  ii.  495  note. 
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Meherbates,  made  king  of  Pai-tliia  l)y  Clau- 
(liii-i,  iv.  5  15  ;  his  capture,  54G. 

Mela,  M.  Aniiaeus,  brother  of  Seneca,  iv. 
OHi-'i  ;  viciimot'  Nero's  tyranny,  v.  27. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  the  geographer,  a  Si)aiiiard, 
iv.  G03;  vi.  ;U0. 

Meletius,  Egyptian  lieresiarch,  vii.  Hi  ami 
«y ' '. 

Meletius,  bisliop  of  Antioch,  deprived  of  his 
see,  viii.  lol);  consecrates  Gregory  in  Con- 
staiilin  iple,  iSi  note. 

Meletius,  bish')|)  of  Lvcopolis,  vii.  53  k 

Melissus,  C.  Maecenas,  organizes  tlie  Octa- 
vi  111  L!br,iry,  ii.  4'3.j  note. 

Melkarth-Baal,  Phoenician  divinity,  i.  530, 
51-2,  6()0;  vii.  213  note. 

Mellobaudes  (also  called  Merovaud  and 
Merobaud),  Fraukish  king  and  Roman 
general,  procures  a  share  in  the  Em- 
pire for  Valcntiniau  II.,  viii.  252;  count 
of  the  domcutici  in  the  war  against  the 
Abmanni,  2G9  ;  put  to  death  by  Maximus, 
2'Jl  //a,V. 

Memmius,  Caius,  tribune,  accuses  the  nobles, 
ii.  502;  his  speech  before  the  comitia,  503; 
his  success  eucourag3s  tlie  tribunes,  50!) ; 
again  accuses  the  nobles,  5i8;  murdered  by 
the  baud  of  S:iturniuus,  55-t. 

Memmius  Gemellus,  C,  his  election  bargain, 
iii.  3SS. 

Memmius  Regulus,  P.,  prefect  in  Greece,  is 
ordered  to  bring  to  Rome  tbe  Pheidian 
statue  of  Jupiter,  iv.  502;  indicated  by 
Nero  as  a  possible  successor,  59S. 

Memnon,  Ihe  statue  of,  seen  by  Hadrian,  v. 
3Si-J  ;  and  by  Septimius  Severus,  by  whom 
it  was  repaired,  vi.  524. 

Memphis,  capital  of  Egypt,  visited  by  Hadrian, 
V.  3s2  ;  and  by  Septimius  Severus,  vi.  521' ; 
battle  between  Romans  and  Palmyreues  near 
the  eily,  vii.  20S. 

Menander,  Arrius,  Roman  jurist,  member  of 
th;;  imperial  council,  vi.  545  note,  554  note  ; 
his  De  re  mililari,  566-7  and  note. 

Menas,  freedman  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  advises 
liiiji  to  break  off  negotiations  with  the  trium- 
virs, iii.  627  and  note;  proposes  treachery 
against  Antony,  028 ;  goes  over  to  Oc- 
tavius,  whom  he  serves  with  ability,  630; 
called  also  Metrodorns,  630  note;  deserts 
Octavius,  and,  later,  again  serves  him, 
632  note. 

Menenius,  Lanatus  T.,  the  consul,  allows  the 
destruction  of  the  Fabii.  i.  293  ;  accused  of 


treason,  starves  himself  to  death,  294,  295 

!/■,/,•. 

Menhirs,  iii.  262-0. 

Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  vii.  423 ;  his 
lelli-r  to  Augustine,  42S  note. 

Mercenaries,  the  Carthaginian,  i.  53S-41 ;  a 
body  of  them  massacred  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 556 ;  mutiny  iu  Sardinia,  562 ;  their 
war  with  Carthage,  604-9. 

Mercury,  one  of  the  Twelve  Great  Gods  of  the 
Capitol,  father  of  Evauder,  i.  139  ;  the  god 
of  commerce,  11)7,  230;  called  Camillus, 
the  "Messenger  of  the  Gods,"  231;  lli,; 
Gallic  Mercury,  iii.  255  ;  iv.  175;  ])atroii  of 
traders,  214  note  ,-  iu  the  Apololci/ntons, 
567;  called  the  Lor/o!'-,  v.  447;  name  of  a 
fuuelion  of  tlie  Almighty  Power,  vi.  405; 
called  the  "  Great,  Sacred,  and  August  Pre- 
server," vii.  4S3  and  note  ;  his  head  still  on 
coins  in  til?  time  of  Constantiue,  514. 

Merula,  L.  Cornelius,  flamen,  appointed  con- 
sul by  Ihe  Senate  rii-e  Ciniia  removed,  ii. 
620  ;  his  preparations  to  defend  Rome,  627  ; 
his  suicide,  629-o0. 

Mesomedes,  poet,  freedman  of  Hadrian,  his 
peiisiDu  reduced  by  .-Vutouiuus  Pins,  v.  442. 

Mesopotamia  (including  Osrhoene),  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  v.  297-8  ;  formed  into  a 
province,  299 ;  revolts,  300 ;  Jewish  out- 
break, 302 ;  abandoned  by  Hadrian,  309 ; 
reconquered  by  Lucius  Verus,  462-3  ;  re- 
organized and  protected  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus, vi.  512-13  ;  invaded  by  the  Parthiaus, 
vii.  97;  abandoned  to  the  Persians  by  Jo- 
vian, viii.  23."). 

Messala,  M.  Valerius,  gallantry  at  Philippi, 
iii.  010;  a  favorite  with  Antony,  613  ;  aban- 
dons Antony,  658  note ;  colleague  with  Octa- 
vius in  tlu'  eoiisnlship,  659. 

Messala,  M.  Valerius  (Corvluus),  colleague 
with  Uetavius  iu  the  coiisulshi|),  iv.  56  ;  his 
success  'at  Piiilippi,  56-7 ;  his  great  and 
varied  talents,  57 ;  victorious  in  Aquitaula. 
67  ;  urban  prefect,  94. 

Messala,  Silius,  consul,  announces  the  death 
of  JuliauMs  and  accession  of  Septimus  Seve- 
rus, vi.  476. 

Messalina,  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
her  character  and  influence,  iv.  521 ;  ve- 
nality, 525  ;  demoralizing  clfeet  of  her  ex- 
ample, 549  ;  her  crimes  and  profligacy,  519, 
552  and  note,  553,  554  :  marriage  to  Silius, 
554-5;  is  urged  by  the  latter  to  murder 
Claudius,   555;    the   frecdmeii  procure   her 
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downfall,  555-6 ;  last  scenes  of  her  life, 
557-9  ;  lier  deatli ;  disgraced  by  tlic  Senate, 
5G0  ;  a  brunette,  wore  a  blond  wig,  vi.  27S. 
Messene,  c:i])ilal  of  tlie  Greek  state  Messcnia, 
dependent  on  the  Actolians,  ii.  85  ;  treated 
harshly  by  Philip,  92  note;  member  of 
the  Actolian  League,  118 ;  the  country 
depopulated  in  the  first  century  b.  c,  iii. 
091. 
Messiah,  the,  expected  not  oidy  by  the  Jews, 

but  by  I'ersians,  iv.  12. 
Messina,  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  its  siege  by 
tlie  llonians,  i.  553-() ;  left  nominally  inde- 
pendent, 585  ;  headquarters  of  Sextns  Pom- 
peius,  iii.  030,  031.  035  ;  abandoned  by  him, 
030  ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Lepidus,  037. 
Metapoutum,  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  its  Tro- 
jan traditions,  i.   108 ;    its  disasters,  401 ; 
held  by  Hannibal  in  the  Secoud  Punic  War, 
ii.  38,  45. 
Metaurus,  battle  of  the,  ii.  40-9. 
Metella,  wil'e  of  Sylla,  escapes  the  Marian  pro- 
scriptions, ii.  031 ;  insulted  by  the  Athenians, 
679 ;   obtains  great  wealth  from   the   pro- 
scriptions, iii.  20;   friendly  to  Cicero,  23; 
mother  of   Faustus   and   Fausta,    43 ;    her 
death,  46. 
Metellus,   L.   Caecilius,   proconsul,  besieges 
and  takes  Panornuis,  i.  509,  570 ;  honored 
at  Rome,  570;  liigh  poutiff,  035. 
Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius  (Macedonicus),  gains 
a  second  victory  at  I'ydna,  ii.  ]93;  carries 
off  Alexander's  bronze  statues  from   Pelia, 
197;  sent  into  S|)aiu  (143  B.C.),  212  ;  treats 
the  Sicilians  with  injustice,  380;   his  praise 
of  Aemiliauns,  407. 
Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius  (Balearicus),  subju- 
gates the  B.ile.-irie  I>laiids,  ii.  210. 
Metellus,  L.  Caecilius  (Dalmaticus),  censor, 

ii.  489. 
Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius  (Nuniidicus),  early 
friend  of  Marius,  ii.  492  ;  consul,  obtains  by 
lot  the  proviuee  of  Africa;  his  successful 
camjiaigu,  505  and  nolc ;  is  obliged  to  fight 
many  petty  engagements ;  besieges  Zania ; 
makes  terms  with  Hamilcar ;  accepts  a  par- 
tial surrender  from  Jngnrt.ha,  but  continues 
hostilities,  500;  his  haughty  temper  makes 
Marius  his  enemy,  507 ;  is  superseded  in 
Numidia  by  Marius,  510;  successes  against 
Jugurtha  ;  relinquishes  the  army  to  Marius  ; 
receives  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Numidi- 
cus  at  Rome,  511 ;  accused  of  extortion,  but 
pronounced  innocent,   511-12;   censor,  at- 


tempts to  expel  Satnrniinis  and  Glaneia  frnni 
the  Senate,  550  ;  refusing  to  sneav  obedience 
to  the  Salurninian  laws,  is  fined  and  cviled, 
552;  his  return  opposed  by  the  tribune 
Furins,  556  ;  is  recalled  to  Rome  and  re- 
ceived with  great  honoi",  559. 
Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius  (I'ius),  consul,  ob- 
tains the  recall  of  his  father,  ii.  559  ;  general 
in  I  he  Civil  War,  027  ;  recalled  by  the  Senate, 
returns  to  Koine,  028  ;  escapes  into  Africa, 
029  ;  asks  Sylla  for  a  list  of  the  hitter's  in- 
tended victims,  iii.  19  ;  sent  to  pacify  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  after  the  Civil  War,  28;  an 
uusnccessful  general,  58  ;  baflled  by  Serto- 
rius,  70-7  ;  injudicious  condLict  towards  the 
Si)auiards,  79;  defeats Ilirtulcins,  83;  effects 
a  junction  with  Pompey,  81 ;  defeats  Per- 
perna ;  goes  into  winter-quarters,  85  ;  puts 
a  price  on  the  head  of  Sertorius ;  assumes 
the  title  of  impendor  ;  pursues  him  among 
the  mountains,  88;  goes  iuto  winter-quarters, 
89  I   returns  to  Italy,  90. 

Metellus,  Q.  (Nepos),  tribune,  hostile  to  Cicero, 
iii.  IS/  ;  his  ostentation,  189  ;  proposes  to 
intrust  Rome  to  Pompey,  191 ;  defeated, 
escapes  to  Asia.  192,  201. 

Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  Q.  Caecilius,  joins 
Pompey,  iii.  454,  450;  his  quarrel  with 
Domitius  and  Spinlher,  457;  at  Pharsalia, 
45S  ;  at  Corcyra,  485  ;  leader  of  the  Poni- 
peians,  487  ;  alliance  with  Juba,  4S8  ;  cam- 
paign in  Africa,  495  ;  defeated  at  Thajisus, 
490  ;  escapes  ou  ship-board  and  kills  himself, 
497. 

Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius,  Creticus  (1st),  sent 
against  the  Cretans,  iii.  115;  Pompey 's  in- 
justice to  him,  119  :  sent  to  suppress  an 
outbreak  instigated  by  Catiline,  170;  sub- 
jugates Crete,  701. 

Metellus,  L  Caecilius,  Creticus  (2d),  tri- 
Imne  (49  B.  c),  opposes  Caesar's  using  the 
public  treasui'C,  iii.  433-4. 

Metius  Pompusiauus,  victim  of  Domitian's 
cruelly,  V.  205. 

Metrodorus,  Greek  philosopher,  ii.  272. 

Metrodorus,  physician,  receives  a  gold  wreath, 
vi.  110. 

Mettius  Fuffetius,  Albau  dictator,  i.  155. 

Metz  (l)lv(idurinu),  Gallic  town,  inhabitanta 
iiinssaered  by  the  army  of  Vitellius,  v.  71. 

Mezentius,  Alban  dictator,  i.  120. 

Micipsa,  Numidian  king,  ii.  497-8;  his  pro- 
posed division  of  the  kingdom,  498-500. 

Middle  class  at  Rome,  disappears  after  the 
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Punic  Wars,  ii.  345  ;  cause  of  its  disap- 
])L'ar;uicc,  347—50. 

Milan  (.Mediolauuui),  cliief  city  of  the  lu- 
subres,  ii.  136.  (Under  the  Empire  it  be- 
came the  most  iniporumt  city  of  nortlicni 
Italy.)  Aureolus  besieged  there,  vii.  273 ; 
Gallieuus  murdered  outside  the  city,  275; 
coufereuce  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  303  ; 
residence  of  the  Caesar  Maximian,  3()S ; 
edict  of,  494-5 ;  liabitual  residence  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  West,  viii.  81,  S7,  230  ; 
Council  of,  150. 

Mile,  the  Roman,  i.  278  iioie. 

Miletus,  Greek  colony  in  Asia  Jlinor  having 
three  hundred  trading-posts,  Vcrres  steals 
a  vessi'l  I'l-oiu  the  city,  ii.  G39. 

Military  service,  fidelity  of  the  Romans  to, 
i.  523  ;  exhausting  I  he  Roman  population, 
ii.  347 ;  accepted  from  mercenary  motives. 
31-S  and  note. 

SOilo,  T.  Annius,  tribune,  agent  of  Pompey, 
iii.  362  ;  hostility  to  Clodius,  3G6  ;  his  pur- 
chase of  gladiators,  372  note;  murder  of 
Clodius,  391  ;  exiled  to  Marseilles,  397. 

Miuerva,  or  Menafru,  one  of  the  great  Etrus- 
can divinities,  i.  53,  127 ;  her  temple  at 
Sorrento,  69 ;  the  olive  her  sacred  tree, 
145  note;  an  agricultural  goddess,  199; 
etymology  of  the  name  caused  her  to  be 
ideulili.id  with  Pallas  Athene,  199  note; 
the  palladium,  a  shapeless  statuette  repre- 
senting her,  227 ;  one  of  the  three  tutelary 
divinities  of  Rome,  236  ;  in  whose  honor 
the  Great  Games  were  celebrated,  624 ; 
worshipped  at  Athens  by  Pauhis  .U'lnilius, 
ii.  176;  seen  by  Sylla  in  his  dream,  014; 
her  gold  statue  carried  in  Pompey's  tri- 
umph, iii.  192;  Cicero  consecrates  a  statue 
of  her  in  the  Capitol,  219;  her  statue  iii 
Modena,  032  ;  the  Athenians  ofTiM-  her  hand 
to  Antony,  642 ;  temple  on  llie  Aventine 
vowed  her  by  Augustus,  iv.  6S,  29S; 
Minerva-Belisarna,  Gallic  goddess,  166  ; 
jus  Irium  Uberoram  given  to  the  Trojan 
Minerva,  167  ;  lier  Plieidian  statue  restored 
to  Samos,  208 ;  protectress  of  slaves,  vi.  2  ; 
patroness  of  weavers,  fullers,  and  dyers, 
101  ;  originally  represented  as  air  and 
water ;  later  as  personified  intellect,  405  ; 
finally,  as  Divine  Wisdom,  406-8 ;  the 
Minerva  Promachos  of  Athens;  the  Pat- 
hs .\lliene  of  Lindos,  vii.  565. 

Mlnervina,  wife  or  concubine  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  vii.  300,  443  note. 


Mint  established  in  Rome,  i.  630. 

Minucia,  a  vestal,  accused  of  violating  her 
vows,  i.  424-5 ;  buried  alive,  425. 

Minucius,  L.  Augurinus,  consul  during  the 
war  with  the  .Vecpii,  i.  312-13. 

Minucius,  M.  Rufus,  mugister  equilum,  i.  670, 
OSl  ;   killed  at  Cannae,  685. 

Misenum,  Cape,  defeat  of  the  Etruscan  fleet 
by  the  lialiut  Greeks,  i.  316;  residence  of 
Cornelia,  ii.  486 ;  pillaged  by  pirates,  iii.  112 ; 
scene  of  the  meeting  of  Ociavius,  .\ntony, 
and  Sextus  Pompeius,  627-9 ;  station  of 
the  fleet  under  Augustus,  iv.  99,  453. 

Mishna,  the  rehgious  book  of  the  Jews,  v.  417 
and  note. 

Misopogon,  satire  on  the  people  of  Autioch 
by  ilic  Emperor  Julian,  viii.  208-11. 

Mithra,  worshipped  by  the  pirates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  iii.  Ill;  worship  of,  iv. 
185  note;  vi.  389,  390,  392  and  note,  394 
and  note;  vii.  15  note;  "the  invincible 
Sun,"  403 ;  rites  of,  resembled  Christian 
rites,  431  note,  580  and  note ;  identilit-d 
with  Sol,  4S3  notes  ;  and  with  A])ollo,  484 
and  note. 

Mithridates.     See  Armenia,  kings  of. 

Mithridates.     See  Pontus,  kings  of. 

Mnester,  a  pantomimic  actor  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  favorite  of  the  elder  Poppaea  Sa- 
bina  and  of  Messalina,  iv.  553;  endeavors 
to  save  his  life  on  the  downfall  of  fhi- 
Empress,  558;  but  is  put  to  death  by  tin- 
frccdmeii,  559. 

Mnestheus,  secretary  of  Aureliaii  and  instiga- 
tor of  a  conspiracy  against  liim,  vii.  320. 

Modares,  a  Gotli,  general  in  the  army  of  Theo- 
dosiiis,  viii.  275,  277. 

Modena  (Mutina),  important  city  of  northern 
llaly,  i.  22;  drainage  of  its  territory,  33; 
surrendered  by  the  Gauls,  599;  a  Roman 
colony,  002  ;  besieged  by  the  Boii  in  the 
Second  Punie  War.  001  ;  siege,  iii.  373-9. 

Modestinus,  Hereunius,  eminent  jurist,  vi. 
112. 

Modius,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the 
Romans,  ii.  551;  iv.  117  note. 

Moesia,  a  country  of  central  Europe  north 
of  the  Ilaenjus,  ii.  143;  iii.  685;  two 
legions  stationed  there,  iv.  453 ;  divided 
into  two  provinces,  4^8 ;  the  legions  of 
Jfoesia  join  Otho,  v.  73-4;  ravaged  by  the 
Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  prot<'Cted  by  Ves- 
pasian, 136  ;  its  export  of  grain,  157  ;  wars 
of  Domitian  in  defence  of  it,  195-6  j  visited 
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by  Trajan,  233  ;  strongly  protected  by  Rome, 
236  ;  visited  by  Hadrian,  324-S ;  its  con- 
dition under  the  Antonines,  vi.  136 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Goths,  vii.  223-5 ;  enjoys  a 
century  of  repose,  282 ;  invaded  by  tiic 
Gotlis,  viii.  2()7-70. 

Monastic  Orders,  tlieir  beginnings,  vii.  217; 
in  ihc  iDurtli  century,  viii.  177-99  and 
notes. 

Moua  (.Vnglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Britain,  sanctuary  of  the  Druids,  iii.  311; 
iv.  538 ;  llonian  officers  murdered  there, 
540  ;  taken  by  the  Romans,  611-12. 

Mouaco  (Portus  llercnlis  Monacci),  seaport 
of  Liguria,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  525  iiotn ; 
trading-post  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Mas- 
silia,  ii.  22-1,  522. 

Monica,  Saint,  her  ofTering  to  the  Cliurch,  vii. 
24  note;  mother  of  Saint  Augustme,  viii, 
195. 

Monima,  Greek  wife  of  Mithridates,  her  death, 
iii.  12S. 

Mont-Auxois,  iii.  343  and  notes. 

Montauists,  an  heretical  sect,  vii.  51. 

Montanus,  founder  of  a  sect,  vii.  36 ;  con- 
demned by  the  bishop  of  Aniiaeh,  37. 

Montanus,  Julius,  his  aliVay  with  Nero,  and 
its  consequeiiees,  iv.  4S9. 

Montanus,  Votienus,  orator,  exiled  by  Ti- 
berius ;  a  Spaniard,  iv.  603. 

Motulus,  Papius,  a  Samuilc,  Italian  consul 
in  tlie  Social  War,  ii.  5S6;  invades  Cam- 
l)ania,  589  ;  defeated  and  nmrtally  wounded 
at  Aesernia,  603;  his  death  at  Nola,  iii.  16. 

Mount  Olympus,  between  Thessaly  and 
Macedon,  battles  of,  ii.  164-6. 

Mucia,  mother  of  Sextus  Poinpeius,  persuades 
her  son  to  make  terms  with  Octavius,  iii. 
627. 

Mucianus,  Liciuius,  governor  of  Syria,  sends 
his  allegiance  to  Galba  by  Titus,  v.  60 ;  ini- 
friendly  to  Vespasian ;  afterwards  reconciled 
with  him,  84;  assists  Vespasian  in  obtaining 
the  10m])irc,  84-5  ;  joins  Antonins  I'rinins  at 
Bedriaenni,  87;  urges  Vitellins  to  negotiate, 
90;  receives  the  ornaments  of  the  triumph, 
134;  military  successes  in  Moesia;  meets  Ves- 
pasian at  Brnndusium,  136;  the  Maecenas 
and  the  Agrippa  of  the  new  Augustus,  137 ; 
tpiells  a  riot  of  the  praetorians;  deals  wisely 
with  Domitian,  138;  allowed  by  Vespasian 
to  a.ssume  the  tone  of  a  colleague,  139;  iiis 
estimate  of  the  philosophers,  151. 

Mules,  Marius',  ii.  531. 


Mummius,  L.,  cousul,  victorious  over  the 
Greeks  at  Lencoprtra,  destroys  Corinth,  ii. 
195  ;  his  character,  197  ;  his  contempt  for 
art,  335  and  note;  censor,  colleague  with 
Scipio  Aemiliaims,  427. 

Munatius  Plancus,  L.,  the  Senate's  envoy 
to  the  mutinous  legions  of  Gaul,  narrowly 
escapes  death,  iv.  411. 

Muiida,  a  city  of  Spain,  scene  of  Caesar's  vic- 
tory over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  iii.  517-19. 

Munderic,  a  Goth,  general  under  Theodosius, 
viii.  275. 

Muudus,  early  Roman,  i.  134  and  note. 

Muuera  et  Curationes,  obligations  imposed, 
at  first  by  custom,  afterwards  by  the  law, 
on  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  vi.  61,  114  : 
these  were  either  personal  (munera  persona- 
rum),  or  pecuniary  {munera  pairimonii),  67 
and  note,  Sl-2,  216  ;  viii.  29  and  no/e,  369  ; 
law  of  Diocletian  on  the  subject,  vii.  399- 
400  and  note.     See  also  Immunity. 

Muuicipia,  i.  484;  ii.  242  and  note.s- ;  vi.  21- 
120. 

Murcus,  L.  Statius,  in  command  of  the  Re- 
jiubliean  fleet,  iii.  602 ;  an  officer  of  Sextus 
Pompeins,  is  assassinated  by  him,  627  note, 
629. 

Murena,  A.  Terentius  Varro,  conspirator 
against  Augustus,  iv.  41) ;  addressed  by 
Horace  in  Ode  11.,  10 ;  his  death,  46  note. 

Murena,  L.  Licinius  (Isl),  Sylla's  lieutenant 
in  the  See(md  War  with  Mithridates,  ii. 
681 ;  iii.  30  ;  takes  and  pillages  Comana,  iii. 
120;  is  defeated  near  the  Halys,  121. 

Murena,  L.  Licinius  (2d),  lieutenant  of  Lu- 
cullns  in  the  third  war  with  Mithridates 
before  Tigranocerta,  132  ;  consul,  173,  175  ; 
accused  by  Cato ;  saved  l)y  Cicero,  190 ; 
saves  Cato  in  a  riot,   192. 

Mursa,  Roman  colony  in  Pannonia,  head- 
quarters of  a  legion,  v.  332  ;  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Magnentius,  viii.  71-2. 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  iv.  79  and 
>wte.  331. 

Musonius,  L.  Rufus,  Stoic  |ihilosopher,  exiled 
by  Nero,  v.  1 1  ;  emieavors  to  arrest  the  ad- 
vance of  Vespasian's  troops  upon  Rome,  93  ; 
favored  by  Vespasian,  153;  mentioned  with 
respect  by  Saint  Justin,  447  ;  his  teaching, 
vi.  :i72-3' 

Mutines,  a  Liby-Phoenieian,  i.  535  ;  ii.  27 ; 
granted  citizenship  by  Rome,  39  note. 

Mylae,  naval  victory  of  (260  b.  c),  i.  561, 
563  (36  B.  c),  iii.  634. 
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Myonuesus,  promontory  on  the  Italian  coast, 
sca-ligiil  oU',  ii.  1:J0. 

Mysia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  some  districts 
of  it  granted  bv  the  Romans  to  Enmenes,  iv. 
120;  iilnndercd  by  Fimbria,  GDI  ;  invaded  Ijy 
ilitiiridates,  iii.  Hti;  its  people  wild  moun- 
taineers, 707  ;  its  boundaries  ill-defined,  7US. 

Mytileue,  capital  of  Lesbos,  member  of  a 
league,  ii.  86  ;  its  revolt  against  the  Romans. 
671 ;  its  army  defeated  by  Lucnllus,  iii.  1:23  ; 
declai'ed  free  by  the  Romans,  151. 


•KTABATHAEAN  ARABS,  a  people  of 
Arabia  Petraca:  tlifir  hostilities  with 
Pompey,  iii.  Hi,  111;  attempted  invasion 
by  Scaurus,  146  ;  Herod's  attempts  against 
them,  iv.  8,  30 ;  they  seek  alliance  with 
Rome ;  their  capital,  Petra,  a  commercial 
centre,  30  ;  their  friendly  relations  with  Au- 
gustus, 20D ;  tliey  mislead  Aelius  Gallns, 
240  aud«o/e;  caravan  route  through  their 
country,  v.  36S,  369,  373  ;  Jewish  immi- 
gration into  it,  370. 

ITabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  ii.  102 ;  the 
enemy  of  the  Acliaeaus,  107-8  ;  murdered 
by  the  .-Vetolians,  112. 

Naevius,  early  Roman  poet,  i.  395,  614  ;  ii. 
317-20;  attacks  Scipin,  393  ;  is  exiled,  399 ; 
and  dies,  401. 

Names,  Roman,  v.  525  nole. 

Namphano,  first  African  martyr,  v.  511  ;  a 
sl'.ive,  vii.  38  Koie. 

Naples  (Neapolis,  the  New  City ;  also  called 
in  Roman  poetry  Partlienope),  a  colony  of 
Cumac,  i.  109  and  noie,  110,  427;  becomes 
an  ally  of  Rome,  42S  ;  resists  Pyrrbus,  467  ; 
on  the  Fia  Campii/tia,  495  ;  faithful  to  Rome 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  649  tiole ;  its 
prosperity,  655  ;  its  dispute  with  Nola,  ii. 
574 ;  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Social  War, 
589 ;  friendly  to  Marius  iu  tlie  Civil  War, 
iii.  6  ;  deprived  by  Sylla  of  Acnaria,  27  ; 
devoted  to  Pompey,  40S  ;  pleasure-resort 
of  the  Romans,  iv.  39  ;  harbor  for  the  gniin- 
ships,  530 ;  scene  of  Nero's  lyric  perform- 
ances, 616  ;  residence  of  Nero,  v.  27,  37, 
45  ;   introduction  of  the  melon,  vi.  272. 

Narbo  Martius  (Narbonnc),  colony  founded 
in  Gaul  (1  IS  n.  c),  ii.  525  ;  veterans  settled 
there.  Ill    4H . 

Narboneiisis  or  Provincia  (the  Province),  its 
settlement  begun  122  it.  (  ,,  ii.  .522  ;  limits  of, 
iii.  90  note.     Sec  also  Gaul,  Transalpine. 


Narcissus,  freedmanand  secretary  of  Claudius, 
bis  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  iv.  522  ;  aids 
Messalina  iu  procuring  the  death  of  Silanus, 
553;  reveals  Messalina's  treachery  to  the 
Emperor,  556 ;  accompanies  him  to  Rome, 
557-S ;  encourages  the  resolution  of  Claudius, 
55S-9 ;  sends  an  order  for  Messalina's  death, 
560  ;  recommends  the  Emperor  to  re-marry 
Aelia  Paetina,  his  second  wife,  560 ;  jiar- 
tisan  of  Britaunicus,  leaves  Rome,  564;  put 
to  death,  oG6. 

Narcissus,  fieedman  of  Nero,  amount  of  his 
fortune,  vi.  263. 

Narnia,  city  of  central  Italy,  strong  military 
position :  taken  by  the  Romans  and  gar- 
i-isoned,  300  b.  c,  i.  446  ;  a  colony,  492  ; 
a  Roman  outpost  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
ii.  43,  46  ;  held  by  the  Vitellians,  v.  89,  90. 

Narses.     Sec  Persia,  kings  of. 

Nasidius,  Q.  (or  L.),  partisan  of  Antony,  de- 
feated by  Agrippa,  iii.  661. 

Naso,  Seztius,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  iii. 541. 

Natalis,  Antonius,  conspirator  against  Nero, 
v.  20. 

Naumachia,  representation  of  a  sea-fight :  given 
by  .\ugustus,  iv.  300  ;  by  Claudius,  533  ; 
by  Domitian,  v.  178. 

Navius,  Etruscan  augur,  story  of,  i.  100,  237. 

Navy,  the  Roman,  ten  galleys  destroyed  in 
the  harbor  of  Tarentum,  i.  462-3  ;  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  vessels  fitted  out  iu  the 
First  Punic  War,  560;  details  of  their  con- 
struction, 561  ;  great  naval  victory  of  Duil- 
lius,  562  ;  benediction  of  the  ships,  iii. 
632  ;  condition  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
iv.  99. 

Nectarius,  a  jiraetor,  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, viii.  198  note;  chosen  bishop 
before  he  had  been  baptized,  287. 

Nemae,  funeral  wailiiigs,  i.  01  f  nofr. 

Nemesianus,  M.  Aurelius  Olympus,  poet, 
vii.  217  note. 

Nemesis,  divinity  who  seeks  to  restore  equi- 
liliiiiim  in  the  fortunes  of  men  ;  Caesar's  at- 
tempt to  propitiate,  iii.  508  and  note;  vi. 
3S6  nole. 

Nepotianus,  Flavius  Popilius,  his  usnrpa- 
linu  and  (h^feat,  viii.  71. 

Neptune,  chief  marine  divinity  of  the  Romans, 
nuknown  to  early  Rome,  i.  236  ;  his  temple 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  li.  225. 

Neratius,  Priscus,  Roman  jurist  greatly 
trusted  by  Trajan,  v.  315,  392;  member  of 
the  imperial  council,  399. 
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Nero,  C.  Claudius,  consul,  ii.  43  ;  his  victory 
over  ll:istlnil):il,  Ki-S, 

Nero,  Tiberius  Claudius,  consul,  ii,  68. 

Nero,  Tiberius  Claudius,  fatlier  of  the  Em- 
peror Tib:'iius,  takes  shelter  in  Sicily,  iii. 
622  ;  reliuquislies  Livia  to  Augustus,  629 ; 
iv.  61. 

Nero,  eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippiua, 
favors  sliown  him  hy  Tiberius  ;  marries  Julia, 
the  Emperor's  granddaughter,  iv.  441 ;  pre- 
sented by  Tiberius  to  the  Senate,  457-8  ; 
bis  age  at  (lie  death  of  Drusus,  458  iiolc ; 
beloved  by  the  people  as  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus, 470  ;  had  been  eight  years  married 
in  26  A.  D.,  470  note  ;  favorite  of  his  mother ; 
his  indiscretion  ;  hated  by  Sejauus  ;  betrayed 
by  his  wife  and  brother,  471 ;  exiled  by  liie 
Senate ;  his  death,  473. 

Nero,  the  Euipcror  (L.  Domitius  .\henobarbus), 
sou  of  Cuaeus  Domilius  Aheuol)arbus  and 
Agrippina,  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  liuic  of 
his  motl)er's  marriage  with  Claudius,  iv.  5G0 
and  note ;  receives  the  name  Nero  and  i-. 
adopted  by  Claudius,  562  ;  honors  granted 
him,  563  ;  presented  to  the  ))raet,orians  on 
the  death  of  Claudius  and  proclaimed  Eui- 
peror,  56-5 ;  is  coulirmed  by  the  Senate, 
566;  his  age,  571;  hereditary  characteristics, 
571-2  ;  personal  traits,  572  ;  is  taught  va- 
rious aceomplishments,  575  and  note;  his 
qidiiqueniilaiii ;  promises  a  good  reign,  577  ; 
early,  frivolity  but  kiud-licartedness,  578 ; 
iuduenced  l)y  his  mother,  579;  desires  to 
throw  olT  her  control,  5S0 ;  his  murder  of 
Britannicus,  581-3  ;  sends  Agrippina  out  of 
the  jialacc,  583 ;  receives  infornjation  of  a 
pretejKh'd  c  juspiraey  ;  his  rage  and  ternn- ; 
is  propitiated,  and  yields  to  Agrippina,  584; 
good  measures  of  his  reign,  585-9  ;  personal 
misconduct,  589  ;  love  for  Poppaea,  590 ; 
again  turns  against  liis  mother,  591 ;  com- 
passes her  death,  592-4 ;  remorse  after  the 
murder,  594;  is  congrattdatsd  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  under  the  influence  of  Poppaea,  devotes 
himself  to  amusements,  595  ;  drives  a  chariot 
in  the  circus,  595-6  ;  sings  on  the  stage ; 
establishes  the  Neroniaii  games,  596;  his 
age,  597  ;  his  severity  and  alarm,  598  ;  ap- 
plies the  law  of  treason,  599  ;  military  results 
of  his  reign,  605-14;  increasing  cruelty; 
divorces  Octavia,  614;  is  obliged  to  recall 
her,  615 ;  compasses  her  deatli,  615-16 ; 
birth  of  Ins  daughter,  and  the  infant's  death, 
616 ;  proposes  lo  go  into  Greece  to  sing, 


617 ;  sings  in  Rome,  617-18 ;  infamous 
orgies,  61^  ;  his  conduct  on  occasion  of  the 
burning  of  Rome,  v.  2,  3 ;  turns  public 
indignation  against  the  Christians,  3,  7  ; 
his  cruelties  to  them,  8,  9  ;  banishes  phi- 
losophers, 11  ;  rebuilds  Rome  with  great 
splendor,  12;  his  Golden  House,  13;  and 
statue,  13  note;  his  extravagances,  14; 
measures  for  replenishing  the  treasury,  15, 
16  ;  progress  of  revolutionary  ideas  in  his 
reign,  18;  conspiracy  against  him,  18,  20: 
his  punishment  of  the  conspirators,  20-5  ; 
his  edict  on  the  subject,  20  ;  causes  the  death 
of  Poppaea,  26  ;  of  many  eminiuit  Romans, 
20-31  ;  and  of  distinguished  generals  of  the 
army,  34 ;  alienates  the  soldiers  and  the  pro- 
vincials, 33-6  ;  receives  a  visit  from  Tiri- 
dates,  36  and  note,  37  ;  closes  the  temple  of 
Janus,  37 ;  his  dreams  of  military  glory, 
37-S  ;  his  visit  to  Greece,  38-41;  returns 
to  Rome,  41-2  ;  general  indignation  against 
him,  42  ;  especially  in  the  provinces,  42-4  ; 
Gallic  revolt  against  him,  44-7 ;  the  last  of 
the  Julian  family,  47  ;  movement  against  him 
from  all  (luarters,  4S-9  ;  last  scenes  of  Ins 
life,  49-51;  death  and  funeral  rites,  51-2; 
singular  popularity  after  death,  52  and  notes ; 
instances  of  his  extravagance,  278,  279  note : 
his  liberality  to  Greece,  vi.  141. 

Neronian  Games,  iv.  596. 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  helps  to  reconcile  Oc- 
laviiis  and  Antony,  iii.  624. 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  superintendent  of  Agrip- 
pa's  works,  iv.  39,  friend  of  Augustus,  56 ;  ac- 
companies Tiberius  to  Cajiri,  469.  482  note  ; 
his  suicide;  honors  paid  him  by  Nero,  v.  25. 

Nerva,  the  Emperor  (M.  Cocceius),  consul 
with  Domitian,  v.  180  note;  exiled  from 
Rome  as  a  conspirator  against  Dcnnilian, 
206;  proclaimed  Emperor,  218;  had  been 
twice  consul,  218  note  ;  mild  and  cslimalile 
character;  ])acincs  the  praetorians  with  a 
dunatUum,  219  ;  swears  that  no  senator  shall 
be  put  to  death  during  his  reign ;  pun- 
ishes slaves  who  had  betrayed  their  mas- 
ters; liberality  to  the  father  of  Atticn.« 
Ilerodes,  220;  his  early  measures,  221  and 
note-1 ;  instances  of  weakness,  222-3  ;  Ins 
adoption  of  Trajan,  223-4;  his  death,  225: 
jiis  scheme  for  aiding  the  poor  adopted  ami 
extended  by  Trajan,  265;  exhorts  the  rich 
to  liberaUty,  vi.  82;  encourages  burial  as- 
sociations, 98 ;  poverty  of  the  government 
at  the  time  of  Ins  accession,  260. 
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Nervii,  a  nation  of  Belgica,  their  territory  ia- 
vadeJ  by  Cat-sar,  iii.  i'Ji)  ;  batilc  ol'  tlie 
Sambre,  297-8 ;  attack  Cicero's  camp,  320- 
23 

Nesactium,  an.  Istrian  city,  siege  of,  ii.  137. 

Nevitta,  chief  of  Gallic  troops  iu  Julian's  Per- 
sian War,  viii.  iH. 

Nicaea,  cliief  city  of  Bitliynia,  iii.  713 ;  au- 
tliarized  to  build  a  temple  to  Rome  and 
Caesar,  iv.  65,  170  note ;  its  theatre  and 
gymnasium,  v.  277;  its  legal  rights,  279; 
victory  of  Niger  near  the  city,  vi.  486 ;  coun- 
cil held  iu  its  basilica,  vii.  539. 

NicagoraB,  a  Greek  philosopher,  vii.  496. 

Nice  (Xicaca),  Ligurian  city,  colony  of  Mar- 
s.»illes,  ii.  224. 

Nicomachus  Falconius,  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  tlie  appointment  of  Tacitus,  vii.  327. 

Nicomedeia,  the  capital  of  Bilhyuia,  its  tem- 
ple to  Rome  and  Augustus,  iv.  170  note  ; 
its  aqueduct,  v.  277  ;  temple  of  Cybele, 
279;  seized  by  the  Goths,  vii.  242;  resi- 
dence of  Diocletian,  368,  416 ;  his  first 
edict  of  p?rsecution  issued  and  enforced 
there,  416-18  ;  the  imperial  palace  set  on 
fire,  41S  ;  sc?ne  of  his  abdication,  434. 

Nicomedes  IL     See  Bithynia,  kings  of. 

Nicopolis,  "  the  city  of  Victory,"  founded  by 
Octavms  in  coniniemoratiou  of  the  battle 
of  Aelium,  iii.  665. 

Nigor,  C.  Fescennius,  general  under  Com- 
modus,  vi.  445 ;  defends  Dacia,  448 ;  in 
Syria  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Juli- 
anus,  471 ;  proclaimed  by  his  troops,  472 ; 
acknowledged  by  Komau  Asia,  483 ;  a  for- 
midable adversary  to  Septimius  Severus  ; 
popular  and  upright,  484  and  notes  ;  ability 
of  his  early  movements,  485  ;  vainly  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  with  Septimius  Severus, 
485-6  and  notes;  defeats  and  deatii,  486; 
his  partisans  puuished,  487-S ;  his  wife  and 
children  exiled  from  Rome;  his  statues  left 
standing,  490 ;  his  Asiatic  allies  punished, 
491 ;  his  entire  family  put  to  death,  503 ;  at 
the  instance  of  Plautianus,  537. 

Night-watch  in  the  camp,  i.  519-20. 

Nigidius  Figulus,  P.,  scientific  writer  in  Cae- 
ca's time,  iv.  332. 

Nigrinus,  philosopher  praised  by  Lucian,  vi. 
371. 

Nigrinus,  C.  Avidius,  conspires  against  Ha- 
drian, V.  313  ;  put  to  death  by  the  Senate, 
314;  his  son-in-law  later  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, 314,  418. 


Nimes  (Nemausus),  a  city  of  Narbonensis, 
capital  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  iii.  234; 
its  I  rade  ;  its  aqueduct  and  basilica,  iv.  220 ; 
V.  345 ;  its  wealth,  public  buildings,  and 
nunu  Tous  population,  vi.  126  and  note  ; 
Cains  Caesar  its  patron,  126  note. 

Nineveh,  capital  of  ancient  Assyria,  colony 
established  by  Trajan  and  strengthened  by 
Septimius  Severus,  vi.  512-13  ;  called  Colo- 
nia  Augusta,  513  note;  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Roman  territory,  vii.  381;  possessed 
a  degree  of  iiidepeudeuce,  381  note. 

Nisibis,  city  of  Mesopotamia,  captured  by 
Trajan,  v.  297;  taken  by  Cassius,  463; 
iield  by  the  Jews,  vi.  492  ;  made  a  Romaa 
colony  witli  the  name  Septiinia,  512;  taken 
by  Sapor,  vii.  169;  held  by  Diocleliau,  380. 

Nobles,  Roman,  embrace  the  popular  cause, 
ii.  415  ;  their  policy  of  conservalism,  4S9. 

Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  Etrurian  colony,  i. 
68  ;  faithful  to  the  Romacs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  ii.  9,  11,  18  ;  dispute  with 
Naples,  574;  faithful  to  Rome  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Social  War,  583  ;  taken  by  the 
Italians,  589 ;  besieged  by  Sylla,  604  ;  its 
long  resistance,  609  ;  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  the  Samnites,  iii.  15,  16. 

Nomen  Latiuum,  i.  4S1  note. 

Nonius,  A.,  assassinated  by  Satuminns,  ii. 
5.31. 

Nonna,  devout  mother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
viii.  194. 

Norba,  ancient  Latin  city,  its  walls,  i.  53  note  ; 
I'aitlifnl  to  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic 
AV'ar,  ii.  41  ;  military  position  of  the  Ro- 
mans  in  the  Social  War,  iii.  8. 

Norbana,  Junia,  law  constituting  a  class  of 
frtcdnicn  with  incomplete  rights,  the  Junian 
Latins,  iv.  112  and  note ;  vi.  9  and  note. 

Norbanus,  C,  makes  an  end  to  the  Social 
War,  ii.  604;  consul,  opposed  to  Sylla,  iii. 
4,  6  and  note;  defeated  by  him,  6;  his 
d.-alh,  29,  30. 

Norbanus,  Flaccus  C,  under  Octavius  before 
tlic  l);it!le  of  Philippi,  iii.  60S. 

Norcia,  ancient  city  of  central  Italy,  its  uecro- 
P'llis,  i.  35  note. 

Noricum,  ancient  name  of  the  larger  part  of 
tlie  Austrian  Empire,  subjugated  by  Drusus 
and  Tiberius,  iv.  246-7:  the  native  race 
mostly  exterminated,  and  the  country  fillet', 
with  colonists,  vi.  134. 

Nortia,  Etruscan  divinity,  Fate,  or  Fortune,  i 
128. 
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Notitia  dignitatum,  a  sort  of  imperial  direc- 
tory, viii.  2  and  note. 
Novatian,   rival  of  Pope  Cornelius,  vii.   43 ; 
his  followers,  43  twte ;  martyred  under  Va- 
lerian, 252. 
Novatians,  the,  a  rigid  sect,  vii.  43  tio/e. 
Novatus,   Africau  priest   accused  of    various 

crimes,  vii.  38  note. 
Noviodunum  (Nevers),  Gallic  town,  iii.  338. 
Woviodunum  (Saucerre),  (jallic  town,  iii,  332, 
Noviodunum  (Soissons),  Gallic  town,  iii.  202. 
Novius,  Q.,  organizes  the  cetites,  ii.  32. 
Novum  Castrum,  a   Rouiau  colony  in  Pice- 

miiii,  i,  457,  492. 
Nuceria,  city  of  Campania,  i.  57  ;  captured  by 
Home,  443 ;  faithful  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Social  War,  ii,  5S9. 
Numa   Pompilius,   Sabine  king  of   Rome,   i, 
147;  uugural  rites  confrrming  his  election, 
147)  measures  of  his  reigu,  146-9;  books 
of,   150  and   note,  150 ;    believed   to  have 
been  the  author  of  the   religious   customs 
of  Rome,  199  ;  books  attributed  to  him  dis- 
oovercd  and  burned  (181  B.  c),  ii.  297-9. 
Numantia,   successfully  defended  against  the 
Romans,   ii.   211 ;  treaty   made  with,  213  ; 
siege  of,  214-15. 
Numenius,  a  philosoplicr,  vi,  403  and  note. 
Nuiberianus,  a  grammarian,  raises  troops  and 
money  to  aid  Septimius  Severus,  vi,  498-9, 
521. 
Numerianus    (M.    Aurelius),    the    Emperor, 
gentle  and  intelligent,  appointed  Caesar,  vii. 
341;    accompanies   his   father  to  the   East, 
342;  proclaimed  by  the  army,  344;    his  ill- 
ness. 344;  and  death,  345. 
Numidia,  furnishes  mercenary  troops  to  Car- 
thage, i.  539;  revolts  from  Cai'thage,  567  ; 
returns  to  fidelity,  007;  posts  of  Carlhagc 
on   the   Numidiau    coast,    051 ;    Nnmidian 
mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in  the 
wars  with  Rome,  062,  608,  684 ;  ii.  9,  33, 
40;  in  alliance  with    the  Romans,   turned 
against   Carthage,   61,   63-9;    territory  in- 
creased  by  tlie  Romans,   made  a  kingdom 
for   Masiiiissa,   09 ;    territory   increased  l)y 
Masiiiissa,  200 ;  perliaj)s  the  early  home  of 
the  Basque  race,  493-4;  extent  and  impor- 
tance of    the    kingdom,   495-7 ;    carefully 
watched  by  Rome,  497-8  ;  division  of  the 
kingdom,     49S-500 ;    Roman     campaigns, 
502-10;    the   country   dismembered,    510; 
again  dismembered  by  Caesar,  and  Eastern 
Numidia  made  a  province,  iii.  500 ;  its  con- 


dition at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire,  732 ;  a  senatorial  province,  iv.  147 
note ;  seat  of  the  Douatist  schism,  viii.  528. 

Numitor,  i.  140. 

Nuraghe,  Phoenician  monument,  i.  530. 

Nymphaeum,  in  Spain,  iii.  82  note. 

Nymphidius  Sabinus,  receives  honors  from 
Nero,  V.  2.j  ;  his  attempts  to  obtain  the 
throne,  49,  57;  murdered  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Galba,  57-S;  sum  promised  by  him 
to  the  praetorians,  59  note. 


/^BNUNTIATIO,    announcement    of    bad 

^^  omens  which  must  put  a  stop  to  public 
proceedings,  ii,  344, 

Obodas,  king  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  iv.  209. 

Obsidional  crown,  i.  410. 

Ocriculum,  city  of  central  Italy,  sides  with  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  War,  ii.  595-6 ;  its 
prosperity,  595  note. 

Octavia,  a  jilcbeian  gens  of  Volscian  origin,  i. 
133;  leaders  of  the  plebs,  276. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius,  becomes  the  wife 
of  Antony,  iii.  625  ;  iiopes  of  peace  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavius  arising  fi'om 
this  marriage,  620;  her  attempts  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  between  her  hus- 
band and  brother,  630,  031  ;  at  Athens  with 
Antony,  641;  left  alone  at  Tarentum,  643; 
at  Rome,  asks  permission  of  Octavius  to 
rejoin  Antony  in  Syria,  048 ;  at  Athens  is 
ordered  by  Antony  to  come  no  farther;  re- 
turns to  Rome,  where  she  still  endeavors  to 
promote  her  husband's  interests,  049 ;  is 
divorced  by  Antony,  057 ;  always  honored 
at  Rome,  iv.  61-2,  243  ;  her  death,  274 ; 
universally  respected,  vi.  313. 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Clandius  and  Messalina, 
iv.  554 ;  is  sent  by  Messalina  to  plead  Iter 
cause  with  the  Emperor,  557;  dreaded  by 
the  freedmen,  561 ;  her  marriage  with  Sila- 
nus  broken  off;  affianced  to  Nero,  562; 
kept  within  reach  by  Agrippina  after  the 
murder  of  Claudius,  505  ;  wife  of  Nero, 
obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  Poppaea, 
590  ;  gentle  and  innocent  character,  595  ; 
divorced  by  Nero,  614  ;  recalled,  015  ; 
plot  laid  against  her,  615-16  ;  her  murder, 
016. 

Octavius  Caesar.     See  Augustus. 

Octavius,  Cnaeus  (Isl),  pra('tor  in  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet,  receives  the  surrender 
of  Perseus,  ii.  175. 
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Octavius,  Cnaeus  (-2(1).  partisan  (if  Sylla,  con- 
sul, ii.  lili) ;  miublc  tu  ilelfiid  Koine  ag:iin>t 
!Marius,  623,  629 ;  killed  in  liis  curulc  chair, 

Octavius,  M.  (Isl),  colleague  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, ii.  iy.i  ;  hostile  to  the  Scnipruiiiau 
Law,  endeavors  to  prevent  voting,  453-4 ; 
attempts  of  Tibcrins  to  persuade  liini  ;  is 
depciscd,  455  ;  diminishes  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tributions of  coru,  489 ;  respects  the  Egyp- 
ti;ui  religion  and  customs,  719  ;  his  Egyptian 
governors  of  low  rank,  720. 

Octavius,  M.  (2d),  consul  b.  c.  54,  defeats 
D.il.ibiUa  otV  tlic  lilyrian  coast,  iii.  437. 

Odeuathus,  Septimius,  inlluential  Palmyrenc, 
stimulates  his  i)i.'ople  lo  a  war  with  Sapor, 
vii.  253 ;  defeats  Sapor,  254  ;  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Arabs,  and  later  Augustus  by 
G^illieuus,  255  and  note,  294;  im])orlance 
of  his  position,  26S  ;  circuiustauees  of  his 
death,  294  and  iwle,  295. 

Odessus,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Euxiiie,  capital  of  the  Thracian  Peutapolis, 
ii.  251  iioie;  v.  327;  vi.  13G. 

Odrysae,  a  Thraciau  pco))le  friendly  to  Perseus, 
ii.  150;  faithful  to  Augustus  and  rewarded 
by  him,  iv.  252. 

Oea,  city  of  the  African  Tiipolis,  at  war  with 
L.ptis,  V.  130;  its  delibei'alive  assembly, 
vi.  158. 

Oeuotria,  earliest  Greek  name  for  Southern 
Italy,  "the  country  of  the  vine,"  i.  4();  its 
people,  49  and  nole ;  invaded  by  the  Luca- 
niaiis,  104. 

Ofella,  Q.  Lucretius,  leader  in  Sylla's  army, 
iii.  11),  11,  lo  ;  nuudered  by  Sylla's  order, 
411-1. 

0£Bciale3,  ])crsons  employed  in  the  public  offi- 
ces of  the  later  Empire,  viii.  9  and  note. 

O&lius,  Aulus,  codifies  the  praetorian  edicts, 
iii.  532. 

Oguluiau  Law,  i.  392,  393. 

Olbia,  a  (iri'ck  commercial  town  in  Seythia,  v. 
327 ;  Dion  Chrysosloni  addresses  its  people 
on  pliilosophy,  vi.  163 ;  it  disappears  from 
history,  vii.  187. 

Olybrius,  jircfect  of  Rome,  regulates  Roman 
seli:ioIs,  viii.  241-2. 

Olympia,  a  plain  In  Greece  with  the  temple  and 
s:ieicd  grove  of  Zeus  Olympios ;  visited  by 
Paulus  Aeniilius,  ii.  177;  visited  by  Nero, 
V.  39;  temple  of  Trajan  and  statue  of  Ha- 
drian erected  lliere,  vi.  357;  scene  of  a 
philosopher's  suicide.  375  ;  retains  its  Piiei- 
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dian  statue  till  the  time  of  Thcodosius,  vii- 
5(15. 

Olympus,  Mount,  the  battle  of,  ii.  lfil-7. 

Opimius,  L,,  cuusul,  liostilc  to  Caius  (iraechus, 
ii.  4S1;  convenes  the  Senate,  482;  receives 
dictatorial  powers  ;  ])repares  an  armed  at- 
tack on  Gracchus,  483  ;  pays  its  weight  in 
gold  for  the  head  of  Gracchus,  485  ;  rep- 
resents himself  as  the  pacificator  of  Rome, 
488  ;  prosecuted,  but  acquitted,  489  ;  after- 
wards exiled,  and  dies  in  disgrace,  514. 

Opimius,  Q.,  tribune,  deposed  by  the  praetor, 
iii.  101. 

Oppiau  Law,  finbids  women  to  wear  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  ii.  IC;  is  repealed, 
394. 

Oppiauus  of  Cilicia,  his  Halieutica,  vi.  583 
iiu/<' ;  alniiivt  a  poet,  vii.  215. 

Oppiauus  of  Syria,  patronized  by  Severus,  vi. 
551;  his  Ci/nerjeticu  dedicated  to  Caracal- 
la,  551  note ;  the  Vergil  of  his  time,  583 
note. 

Oppius,  C,  friend  of  Caesar,  iii.  528. 

Oppius,  Q.,  captive  of  Mithridates,  ii.  074. 

Optatiauus,  Roman  poet  with  whom  Constan- 
tine  ciH'responded,  vii.  490. 

Optatus.  l)rother-in-law  of  Consfantine,  his 
murder,  viii.  01. 

Optatus,  Saint,  on  church  and  slate,  vii.  517. 

Oracles,  revelations  made  by  a  divinity  through 
tiie  medium  of  some  person  or  thing:  that 
of  Fauuus,  i.  123  note,  037  note ;  of  Mars, 
217;  despised  by  Cicero,  ii.  321  note.  See 
also  Apollo  and  Praenestine  Lots. 

Orations,  funeral,  i.  613. 

Oratory,  cultivated  under  the  Republic,  ii. 
32S-9. 

Orbiaua,  Sallustia  Barbia,  wife  of  Alexan- 
der Severus,  vii.  126  note. 

Orchian  Law,  ii.  341,  413. 

Orchomenus,  Greek  city,  scene  of  a  Roman 
vielory,  iii.  088-9. 

Orciui,  slaves  set  free  by  will,  term  of  reproach 
for  certain  senators,  iv.  72  and  note. 

Orestilla,  wife  of  Catiline,  iii.  178. 

Orfitus,  Servius  Scipio  Salvidienus,  urban 
prefect  under  Hadrian  and  -Vntonitnis  Pius, 
v.  t39  .and  nole. 

Orgetorix,  chief  of  the  Suevi,  iii.  2S0. 

Oribasius,  Julian's  physician  iii  Gaul,  makes 
an  .ibridgment  of  Galen's  writings,  viii.  105 
and  note. 

Origen,  on  the  Gospels,  vii.  10  note,  11  note  ; 
on  the  canons  of    Scripture,   1 1   note ;    on 
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baptism,  15  note;  on  confession,  ]6  noli- : 
touk  refuge  willi  Finnilianus,  i-O  iiole ;  on 
miracle-working,  34;  on  vices  of  ciiurcli- 
members,  3S  note;  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Senate  against  him,  39  note;  excoinninni- 
cated  by  Demetrins,  43  ;  admirer  of  the 
old  jjliilosopliy,  51  ;  ou  religious  jiherly, 
5G;  visits  tiie  martyrs  in  ])rison,  59;  on 
the  number  of  Christians,  C2  note ;  ou  tiie 
martyrs,  06  and  note  ;  his  letters  to  the 
Emperor  PiiiHp  and  Olacilia,  173  note  ;  pre- 
cursor of  the  Greek  Tathers  of  the  fourtli 
century,  216  ;  ou  tlie  number  of  maityrs 
before  Deoius,  228;  threatened  with  mar- 
tyrdom,  229 ;  his  age  at  the  time  of  I  lie 
persrcntion,  229  note. 

Ornameiita  consularia,  conferred  no  rights, 
iv.  So  note. 

Orodes.     Sec  Parthia,  kings  of. 

Oscans,  Opici,  or  Osci,  nation  of  central  Italy, 
an  agricultural  people,  i.  45,  8S ;  the  true 
Italian  race,  88 ;  kindred  with  the  Sabel- 
liaus,  88;  their  language,  88  note;  blended 
with  other  nations,  90;  in  Campania,  95. 

Ostia,  seaport  of  Kome,  founded  by  Aliens 
Martins,  i.  157;  sa't-works  at,  377;  arrival 
of  Carthaginian  fleet,  470;  pillaged  by  pi- 
rates, iii.  112;  connected  with  Home  by  the 
Via  Sitbarbuna,  iv.  37  ;  distance  from  vari- 
ous points,  21(5  note  ;  a  poor  roadstead,  22(1; 
new  basin  excavated  by  Claudius,  529-31 
and  note  ;  improvements  made  by  Ti-ajau,  v. 
274;  port,  of  the  Egyptian  corn-ships,  vi. 
447  ;  its  theatre  rebuilt  by  Septimius  Scverus, 
5(19  ;  regul.itions  of  the  jiort,  viii.  35  note. 

Osuua,  Bronzes  of,  \  i.  39,  48,  52,  60. 

Otacilia  Severa,  Marcia,  wife  of  the  Em- 
j)eror  Philip,  vii.  170  mite ;  said  to  be  a 
Christian,  173  ;  in  correspondence  with  Ori- 
v:,>.'n,  173  note. 

Otacilius  Crassus,  T.,  rejected  candidate  for 
the  ecnisulship,  ii.  17- 

Otho  (M.  Salvinus),  the  Emperor,  gay  eom- 
pauion  of  Nero,  iv.  580;  husband  of  Po])- 
paea  Sabina ;  sent  as  governor  into  Lusitauia, 
590  ;  vindictive  towards  Nero,  v.  13  ;  sup- 
ports Galba,  48;  candidate  for  adoption  by 
Galba,  00 ;  is  preferred  by  the  ])ractorians, 
62 ;  and  declared  Emperor  by  them,  63—1 ; 
his  birth  and  ancestry,  66  ;  his  early  meas- 
ures, 66-7 ;  defends  himself  against  Vitol- 
lius,  72-4 ;  defeated,  he  conniiits  suicide, 
74-5;  his  tomb,  75  note;  a  worslii|i|)cr  of 
Isis,  vi.  390  note. 


Outlaws,  early  Italian,  i.  121,  122;  sometimes 
jiatnuts,  lii.  28. 

Ovates,  Gallic  diviners,  iii.  261-2. 

Ovid  (L*.  Ovidius  Naso),  required  by  Augustus 
til  write  the  l''u.iti  in  honor  of  the  old  Ro- 
man religion,  iv.  128,  328;  his  exile,  281 
and  note,  328  ;  death,  282 ;  his  Ar.i  amuto- 
riii,  328  and  note;  character  of  his  poetry, 
3^8;  on  the  celebration  of  birthdays,  v. 
521;  quoted,  524;  on  the  Libei-alia,  525- 
6  ;  an  \inbclievcr,  vi.  3^2-3.  • 

Ovinian  Law  or  Plebiscitum,  i.  392. 

Oxyutas,  son  of  Jugurtha,  ii.  593. 


■pACCIUS,  OVIUS,  forms  the  linen  legion, 

-^     i.  451,  452. 

Pachomius,  early  hermit,  viii.  153,  196. 

Pacorus,  son  of  the  Parlliian  king,  defeated  by 
Cassius,  iii.  85;  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Romans,  612. 

Pactumeius  Clemens,  Q.  Aurelius,  first 
African  appointed  Ruiiiau  consul,  v.  141. 

Pacuvius,  Calavius,  Capuan  favorable  (o 
Carthage,  ii.  7,  8. 

Pacuvius,  M.,  Roman  tragic  poet,  ii.  320, 
326-7  and  notes. 

Pacuvius,  Sextus,  tribune  (27  b.  c),  his  flat- 
tery of  Augustus,  iv.  78. 

Padua  (I'ataviuin),  city  of  northern  Italy, 
basaltic  mountains  of  the  district,  i.  25,  56; 
claims  to  be  of  Trojan  origin,  108  ;  Livy  a 
Paduan,  133;  often  plundered  by  the  Gaids, 
445  ;  its  important  manufactures  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  iv.  220 ;  held  by  the 
]iartisans  of  Vespasian,  v.  86. 

Paestum  (Posidoiiia),  Greek  city  of  southern 
Italy,  i.  25;  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  35 
note;  its  temples,  35  note.  111  and  note; 
iv.  351  ;  furnishes  ships  to  Rome,  i.  486 
note;  a  colony,  494;  on  the  Kia  Aiif/itsia, 
495  ;  loyal  to  Rome  in  the  Punic  Wars, 
649  note  ;  ii.  41  ;  invaded  by  malaria,  iv.  39. 

Paetus,  Caecina.     See  Caecina. 

Paetus,  C.  Caesennius,  sent  to  assist  Corbido 
in  Syria,  iv.  (idii;  is  defeated  by  Vologcses, 
(•,07. 

Paetus,  P.  Autronius,  consul  -  elect,  con- 
deiiincd  for  bribery;  engaged  in  a  conspi- 
r.icy  with  Catiline,  iii.   165. 

Paetus,  S.  Aelius,  his  Tri/iartites,  ii.  329 
„utr,  3:!0,  :!.-,l. 

Paetus,  Valerianus,  put  to  death  by  Ehigaba- 
lus,  vii,  108  note. 
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Paganalia,  festivals  of  the  rural  tribes,  i.  241. 
Pagi,  iliiisioiis  of  the  rural  tribes,  i.  496. 

Palaemon,  a  Greek  sea-god  identified  with  the 
lliiiiiiui  Portunus  or  Portuiniuis,  ii.  297. 

Falaeopolis,  old  city  on  the  site  of  Naples,  its 
siege  marked  by  the  institutiou  of  the  pro- 
consular otFice,  i.  428. 

Palatine,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  earliest  tra- 
Jilion  in  respect  toil,  i.  139;  spot  where 
Roinuiiis  took  the  auspices,  142  ;  his  sacred 
city,  143,  19G  ;  height  and  circuinference  of 
tlie  hill,  143-4  ;  one  of  the  four  quarters 
established  by  Servius,  1C3 ;  site  of  an  ear- 
lier cily,  187-8 ;  the  Roma  qiiadralu,  257, 
258  ;  iv.  349  note  ;  bronze  wolf  placed 
there,  i.  625 ;  residence  of  Augustus  on 
this  hill,  iv.  90,  121  and  iiole,  285,  291, 
349;  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  120, 
129-30  and  note,  29S ;  temples  of  Juventas 
and  tiie  Mater  Magna  built  by  Augustus, 
298  ;  temples  of  Jupiter  and  house  of 
Livia,  349  note ;  the  Flavian  palace,  v.  180 
and  note;  the  imperial  residence,  vi.  190; 
the  Septizoniuni  of  Sepliinius  Severus,  568. 

Pales,  Koman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shepherds, 
i.  203,  232;  her  "festival,  the  Palilia,  204; 
etymology  of  the  name,  204  note  ;  identified 
with  Ceres,  233. 

Palestine,  country  of  Syria  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  desert:  in  the  time 
of  Pompey,  iii.  143-G  ;  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
478-9  :  at  the  accession  of  Augustus,  iv.  6- 
12,  20S-9;  its  exports,  225;  visited  by 
Caius  Caesar,  2G0;  interference  of  Caligula, 
511;  of  Claudius,  54S  and  note;  of  Vespa- 
sian, V.  108-33 ;  Hadrian's  visit,  370-6 ; 
insurrections  against  the  Roman  rule,  vi. 
412-17;  contests  between  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans, 487,  520-1 ;  visit  of  Septimius 
Severns,  520-3;  vi.  68-9;  persecution  of 
the  Chdsliiuis,  420. 

Palfurius,  a  brigand  in  the  reign  of  Pi-obus, 
vii.  3.)0. 

Palfurius  Sura,  degraded  from  the  consulship 
by  Vespasian,  v.  151-2;  a  jurisconsult,  who 
sought  to  increase  the  imperial  prerogatives, 

l'^^l. 

Palilia,  festival,  i.  204,  vii.  359  ;  the  battle  of 
Muiida  commemorated  on  that  occasion,  iii. 
519. 

Palina,  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Frentani,  i.  124. 

Palladium,  an  ancient  image  of  Pallas  .\thcne, 
revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  the 
town   or   place   where   it   was   i:ept.     The 


Trojan  Palladium  said  to  liave  been  brought 
to  Rome,  i.  lOS,  140;  kept  in  tlie  temple  of 
Vesta,  227 ;  saved  by  Metellus  when  the 
temple  was  burned,  570 ;  a  co[)y  of  it  jjlaced 
under  Coustantine's  column  in  the  forum  of 
Coustantino|)le,  vii.  513. 

Fallantium,  Greek  city,  according  to  tradition 
the  home  of  Evander,  whence  was  named 
the  Palatine  Hill ;  for  which  reason  the  city 
received  privileges  from  Antoninus  Pius,  ii. 
244  note. 

Pallas.     Sec  Minerva. 

Pallas,  freedinan  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  iv. 
522  ;  sells  the  Roman  citizenship,  525  ;  law 
proposed  by  him;  made  praetor;  his  great 
wealth,  528  note,  016 ;  secretly  hostile  to 
Messalina,  555  ;  recommends  Agrippiua  to 
the  Emperor,  5(50;  persuades  him  to  adopt 
Nero,  562 ;  favorite  and  steward  of  Agrip- 
piua, 579,  580 ;  disgraced  by  the  ministers 
of  Nero,  580;  put  to  death,  010;  his  arro- 
gance, vi.  225;  amount  of  his  fortune,  263. 

Pallor  and  Terror,  divinities  invoked  by  Tul- 
lus,  i.  l.jj,  156. 

Palma,  A.  Cornelius,  Trajan's  lieutenant  in 
the  East,  his  victories,  v.  255-6  ;  long  an 
enemy  to  Hadrian ;  disgraced  by  Trajan, 
312;  conspires  against  Hadrian,  313;  put 
to  death  by  the  Senate,  314;  his  care  for 
the  water-supply  in  Arabia,  vi.  520. 

Palmyra  (Tadmor),  a  city  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
contributed  archers  to  Vespasian's  army,  v. 
123,  373  note;  Jews  resident  there,  370; 
recognizes  the  authority  of  Rome,  373  ;  Ha- 
drian's visit,  373-4;  receives  \he  j/is  Itff/i- 
cum  ;  becomes  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name 
Iladrianopolis,  374  Vi\\A.note  ;  its  great  build- 
ings belong  to  the  Antouine  period,  428  ; 
great  commercial  centre,  vi.  173,  183  ;  vii. 
253  ;  its  Roman  institutions  and  garrison, 
vi.  519  ;  vii.  253  ;  opening  of  the  war  with 
Aun-li:in,  294;  the  city  besieged  and  taken, 
305-6  ;  a  fatal  lilow  to  its  prosperity,  308-9  ; 
its  site  marked  by  a  spring,  309  note. 

Paludamentum  militare,  the  war-cloak  of  the 
KoMKiii  ircnenil,  ii.  55-6  ;  iv.  149  ;  vi.  479. 

Pamphylia,  a  country  on  the  south  coast  of 
.\si:i  -Minor,  its  frontier  visited  by  Maulius 
with  an  army,  ii.  123,  125  ;  obtains  liberty 
and  the  title  of  ally  of  Rome,  127  ;  made 
part  of  the  Roman  province  Cilicia.  iii.  150; 
some  districts  receive  their  liberty  from  Au- 
gustus, iv.  208  ;  invaded  by  the  Goths,  vii. 
208. 
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Pan,  Greek  gnd  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  takes 
the  place  of  Fauuus  at  Rome  iu  the  second 
century  b.  c,  ii.  297 ;  the  source  of  the 
.loidau  consecrated  to  him,  iv.  10. 

Panaetius,  his  disbehef  iu  a  future  life,  ii.  320, 

Paudataria,  siiiall  island  oft'  the  Latin  coast, 
place  of  e.\ib  of  Julia,  iv.  27S  ;  of  the  elder 
Agrippiua,  i75  ;  of  the  Empress  Octavia, 
610 ;  of  Domitilla,  wife  of  Clemens,  v. 
212. 

Fandect3,  material  for  the,  i.  3S7.  See  also 
Digest. 

Panhelleuium,  a  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Hadrian 
in  Athens,  a  political  sanctuary  of  Greece  and 
meeting-place  of  Greek  deputies,  ii.  iaiiiotc  ; 
V.  357  and  iio/e,  358. 

Pannouia,  country  of  central  Europe,  south 
and  west  of  the  Danube,  peopled  by  various 
tribes,  many  of  them  of  Celtic  race :  ravaged 
by  the  Cimbri,  ii.  520;  its  restless  popu- 
lation, iii.  291;  invaded  by  Octavius,  and  a 
military  past  established,  6SS  ;  iv.  19 ;  dc- 
vastati^d  by  Tiberius  (12  b.  c),  2-V2  ;  great 
insunvelion  in  the  year  0  B.  c,  202;  again 
d^^vastated  by  Tiberius,  and  reduced  to  a 
province,  201;  revolt  of  the  Panuonian 
legions  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  4-10;  Ro- 
man defence  of  the  country,  453;  policy  of 
Claudius,  544;  peaceful  condition  iu  Nero's 
reign,  608;  visiled  by  Trajan,  v.  233;  Ha- 
drian's connnaud  there,  307 ;  a  dangerous 
frontier,  330;  Lower  Pannonia,  332;  Bar- 
baric invasion  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  4-74,  486 ;  the  native  race  almo.st  ex- 
teruiinated  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  vi. 
134;  numerous  military  posts,  134^5  ;  Sep- 
timius  Severus  proclaimed  by  the  Pannonian 
legions,  472;  he  visits  the  province,  531; 
furnished  soldiers  to  the  Roman  army,  vii 
141 ;  insurrection  of  the  legions,  237  ;  its 
governor  proclaimed  Emperor,  250,  200, 
266-7;  Barbaric  invasion,  284;  visited  by 
Aurelian,  2S5 ;  visited  by  Diocletian,  361 ; 
by  Valentinian  I.,  viii.  251. 

Panormus  (Palermo),  Phoenician  colony  in 
Sicily,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  W'ar,  i.  5flS ;  Ilasdrubal's  defeat  in 
attempting  to  retake  it,  509 ;  for  six  years 
an  important  point  in  the  war,  575  ;  left  free 
by  Ihc  Kduians.  585. 

Pausa,  C.  Vibius,  destined  by  Caesar  to  be 
consul,  in  43  B.  <;.,  iii.  531 ;  consul,  makes 
an  attempt  to  preserve  peace  between  Oc- 
tavius  and    Antony,    57I-;    his   origin    and 


early  honors,  571  note;  joins  Hirtius  and 
Octa\ius  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  575;  mortally 
wounded  near  Bologna,  577 ;  his  death,  578 ; 
last  attempt  to  promote  reconciliation  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Antony,  5S0. 

Pantaenus,  Christian  teacher,  admirer  of  the 
(I'd  philosophy,  vii.  51. 

Pautaleon,  Actoliau  chief,  saves  Eumenes,  ii. 
153-4. 

Pantheon,  the,  built  by  Agrippa,  iv.  121-2; 
i!47-9  and  iintcs,  350. 

Panticapaeum,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  capital  of  the  kingdom,  great 
coninicrcial  centre,  iv.  224. 

Paphlagouia,  a  country  in  the  north  of  Asia 
Minor,  joins  the  Galatians  against  Rome,  and 
is  defeated,  ii.  124;  seized  by  the  king  of 
Bithynia;  relinquished,  006  ;  part  of  it  given 
to  Attalus,  iii.  149,  151. 

Papiau  La'w  dc  peregrmis,  expels  all  foreigners 
IVoin  Koiiu',  iii.  100. 

Papian-Poppaeaa  LavT'  ih  maritandis  ordiiii- 
bus,  instituted  by  Augustus,  iv.  130-10  ;  in 
))art  abolished  by  Constautiue,  vii.  503. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  prefers' tradition 
to  Scripture,  vii.  10  and  untr. 

Papienus,  Maximus,  L.  Clodius,  the  Em- 
peror, a  Roman  general  proclaimed  l)y  the 
Senate,  vii.  155  ;  iu  command  at  Ravenna, 
159;  receives  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers 
at  Aqniloia,  102;  apprehends  their  hoslility; 
on  bad  terms  with  his  colleague,  163;  of 
low  origin,  163,  195 ;  nnudercd  by  the 
praetorians,  104. 

Papinian  (.Vcniilius  Papinianns),  Roman  jurist, 
meuiber  of  the  Ein])cr()r"s  council,  v.  395  i 
of  Syrian  birth,  vi.  344;  fellow-student  with 
Seplimius  Severus,  478  ;  praetorian  prefect, 
545,  554-5  ;  relative  of  Julia  Domna,  550 
and  note;  marjixter  libellorum  ;  greatest  of 
Roman  jurists,  554  ;  accompanies  the  Em- 
peror into  Britain,  573;  is  murdered  by  Cara- 
calla's  soldiers,  vii.  78  ;  his  refusal  to  justify 
Ihc  murder  of  Geta,  78  and  nole ;  price  of 
slaves  fixed  by  him,  207  note. 

Papirian  Law,  ii.  417  'lo/r. 

Papirian-Plautian  Laws :  concerning  the 
Italians,  ii.  003-1  and  notes;  conceruiug 
the  Judicia,  611-12. 

Papirius,  a  senator  murdered  by  the  Gauls,  i. 
305. 

Papirius  Cursor,  L.,  dictator  in  the  Second 
SauMiite  War,  i.  1-29;  his  quarrel  will)  Fa- 
bius,  \i\s  magister  equitum,  429-31;   defeats 
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t!ie  Sainiiitcs,  431;  is  made  consul,  433; 
dictator,  439,  440,  473. 

Papius,  C,  tribune,  iii.  106. 

Fapus,  Aemilius  Q.,  consul,  liis  small  estate, 
I.  41)0  iio/i'  :  commissioner  to  treat  willi 
Pyn-lius,  4(iS  ;  liis  fnipility,  500. 

Para.     Sec  Armenia,  kings  of. 

..'arasite,  the,  iu  lioiiiau  literature,  ii.  314-16. 

I'arens  Publicus,  tlic  apotheosized  Emperor, 
iv.  ISl. 

Pareutalia,  festival  iu  honor  of  the  paternal 
Lares,  v.  562. 

Paris,  name  of  two  celebrated  pantomimes  iu 
the  first  century,  a.  d.  :  the  elder,  reveals  to 
Xoro  a  pretended  plot,  iv.  5S4;  the  younger, 
beloved  liy  Doniitia;  his  murder,  v.  205. 

Parisii,  Gall.c   people   occupying  Lutetia,    iii. 

.•i;5. 

Paros,  one  of  the  Cyelades,  garrisoned  by 
Pinlip  of  Macedon,  ii.  91 ;  giveu  to  Athens 
by  the  Senate,  106;  its  famous  marble,  iii. 
71)0  ;  iv.  223,  356,  357  note. 

Partbamasiiis,  ne])he\v  of  Chosroes,  defeated 
by  Tnij  ,n.  v.  293-6. 

Parthamaspates,  made  king  of  Parlhia  by 
TiMJ  ,11,  V.  3U0. 

Parthia,  embassy  received  l)y  Sylla  (93  b.  c), 
ii.  6SS ;  iii.  3S1  ;  defeated  and  humbled  by 
Tigranes,  130;  equivocal  conduct  towards 
Rome;  kept  iu  check  by  Armenia,  139;  the 
Euphrates  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
llouian  Empire,  140,  381 ;  an  important 
empire,  out  of  reach  of  Rome,  152;  expe- 
dition of  Crassus,  37S ;  its  geograpiiical  po- 
sition ;  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsaeidae,  380; 
character  of  its  iuliabilauls ;  its  relations 
■with  Rome,  381;  civil  war  iu  the  Empire, 
3il-2  ;  details  of  tlie  campaign,  3S2-3 ; 
campaigns  iu  the  two  years  following,  3S5 ; 
Parthiaus  invade  Asia  Minor,  623;  defeated 
by  Vcntidins.  623-4,  642;  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Judaea,  643  ;  the  country  nomi- 
nally given  by  .\utony  to  Cleopatra's  sou, 
650 ;  character  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  iv. 
28  and  notes,  29-30  ;  relations  of  the  (wo 
Empires  in  the  time  of  .\ugustus,  233-5; 
of  Tiberius,  428,  433,  190-1  ;  of  Caligula, 
512;  of  Claudius,  54.5-6;  of  Nero,  00.5-S  ; 
of  Vespasian,  v.  156;  of  Domitian,  198-9; 
Trajan's  war  with  the  Parthians,  292-301  ; 
letter  of  .\ntoniuns  to  them,  414;  Parthian 
war  in  tiie  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  460- 
4 ;  I'artliian  invasion  of  Roman  provinces 
repelled  by  Scplimius    Severus,  vi.  491-2, 


503;  Roman  invasion  of  Parthian  territory, 
505-8,  510;  internal  dissensions  and  Cara- 
calla's  attack,  vii.  88-9;  Parthian  war  and 
treaty  in  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  97-8 ;  the 
Parthian  Empire  subjugated  by  the  Per- 
si.-uis;  fall  (if  the  Arsacidae,  132-5. 
Parthia,  kings  of:  — 

Arsaces  I.,  founder  of  the  Parthi;ui 
monarchy,  iii.  3S0 ;  vii.  132. 

Mithridates  I.  (Arsaces  VI.),  distiu- 
guisheil  ruler,  iii.  3S0. 

Mithridates  II.  (.\rsaecs  IX.),  sends 
envoys  to  Sylla,  ii.  609;  iii.  381. 

Phraates  III.  (Arsaces  XII.),  his 
friendship  solicited  by  Lucullus,  iii.  133 ; 
and  by  Pompcy  ;  hostdities  with  the  king 
of  Armenia,  139-40  ;  relations  with  the 
Romans,  140-1,  381  ;  murdered  by  his 
sons,  381. 

Mithridates  III.  (Arsaces  XIII. ),  in. 
3SI-2 

Orodes  I.  (Arsaces  XIV. ),  iii.  382  ; 
defeats  Crassus,  3S3-5  ;  events  of  his  reign, 
385,  623-4,  642-3 ;  resigns  the  throne  to 
his  son,  644. 

Phraates  IV.  (Arsaces  XV.),  iii.  644; 
events  of  his  rcign,  645-7,  655;  iv.  234; 
gives  back  the  Roman  standards;  marries 
an  Italian,  Thermusa;  commits  his  children 
to  Augustus  as  hostages,  235  ;  murdered  by 
his  son,  260  note. 

Phraataces  (Arsaces  XVI.),  sou  of 
Phraates  and  Thermusa,  murdered  by  his 
subjects,  iv.  260. 

Orodes  II.  (Arsaces  XA'II.),  iv.  260. 

Vououes  I,  (Arsaces  XVIIL),  iv.  2C0  ; 
expelled  by  the  people,  escapes  into  Syria, 
428,  431-2*;  his  death,  432. 

Artabanus  III.  (Arsaces  XIX.),  ob- 
tains the  throne  on  tlie  expulsion  of  Vouo- 
nes,  iv.  428  ;  makes  overtures  to  German- 
icus,  432  ;  endeavors  to  obtain  Armenia 
for  his  son,  and  claims  Asia  Minor,  490 ; 
his  i-elatious  with  Rome  and  submission, 
491  ;   his  death,  545. 

Gotazes  (.\rsaccs  XX.),  iv.  515-6. 

Vardanes  (Arsaces  XXI.),  iv.  545-6. 

Voiiones  II.  (Arsaces  XXII. ),  made 
king  by  Augustus,  iv.  260,  516. 

Vologeses  I.  (Arsaces  XX I II  ),  his  reign 
of  thirty  years ;  seizes  Armenia,  iv.  516, 
605  ;  successful  campaign  of  Corbulo  against 
him.  605-6  ;  his  war  against  Tigranes,  606- 
7;  sues  for  peace  with  Ihc  Romans,  607; 
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offers  assistance  to  Vespasian,  v.  SI,  136  ; 
disallccted,  is  easily  reduced  to  quiet;  ast;s 
aid  against  the  Alani,  150. 

ChoEioes  (Arsaces  XXV.),  Ins  pro- 
ceedings ill  .-Vrnienia;  embassy  to  Trajan,  v 
295:  war  wilh  K(Mne,  297-301. 

Vologeses  III.  (.Vrsaces  XXVIII), 
invades  Armenia  and  Syria,  v.  460;  cam 
paign  against  liiin,  461-3  ;  he  solicits  peace, 
403. 

Vologeses  IV.  (Arsaces  XXIX.),  in- 
vadi's  .Mfbopiitaiiiia,  vi.  491-2,  505  ;  defeated 
by  Sc|)liiiiiiib  Severns,  500-10. 

Vologeses  V.  (Arsaees  XXX),  war 
with  Caiacalla,  vii.  88-9 

Artabanus  IV.  (Arsaces  XXXI.),  his 
daughter  asked  in  marriage  by  Caracalla, 
vii.  91;  invades  Mesopotamia,  97;  and  ob- 
tains an  advantageous  treaty  from  Macriiius, 
98  ;  defeated  and  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  133. 
Patara,  a  city  of  Lvcia,  attacked  by  Livins,  ii 
119;  resists  Milliridales,  073;  Jilundered 
by  Cassius,  iii.  605  ;  its  ruins  of  Hellenic 
arcliiteetiire,  705. 
Pater  patratus,  the  chief  of  the  feliales,  i. 

2:!0. 
Paterculus,   C    Velleius,    Roman   historian, 
conteiiiporary   of  Augustus   and   Tiberius ; 
on  Varus,  iv.  153  note. 
Paterfamilias,  his  extensive  autliority  in  early 
Konie,  i.  263- 1;  somewhat  limited  by  Clau- 
dius,  iv.   526 ;  by  Hadrian,   v.   397-8 ;  by 
Marcus   Aurehus,   467  ;    theory  of   the   fa- 
tlier's  authnrity,  517-19,  526-S. 
Paternus,  Tarruntenus,  jurist,  praetorian  pre- 
IVel,    put    to   di'ath    under   Commodus,    vi. 
453. 
Patria  potestas,  i.  207  note. 
Patriarchal  character  of  agricultural  and  shep- 
herd iialioiis,  i.  110. 
Patricians,  the  original  citizens  of  Rome,   i. 
190,  191;   their  obligations  to  their  clients, 
193  ;    their  general   assembly,  the  Comitia 
Curiata;    their  chiefs,  the  Senate,  190;    a 
hundred  new  patrician  yenles  formed  by  the 
elder    Taiqnin,  238;    patrician    supremacy 
impaired  by  the  reforms  of  Servius,  in  the 
sixth   century   B.C.,   239-50;    tiic  govcrn- 
nient  remains  in  their  hands  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Kings,  274  ;  they  make  the 
laws  and  fdl  the  public  ofTices,  275  ;  they 
occupy  the  |)ublie  lands,  and  derive   their 
wealth  chielly  from  this  source,  2S9-91  ;  of 
which   they   are    dispossessed   by   agrarian 


laws  of  dilTerent  dates,  from  486  b.  c.  to 
59  B.C.,  291;  in.  204-7;  they  are  obliged 
to  concede  civil  equality,  i.  320-40;  and 
political  equality,  379-97;  new  patrician 
families  created  by  Caesar,  iii.  525  and  vole  ; 
by  Augustus,  iv.  73;  by  Claudius,  549;  by 
Vespasian,  v.  540;  and  by  Coiislauline, 
with  new  meauing  attached  to  llic  title, 
vili.  8 

Patrimonium  Caesaris,  one  of  the  three  im- 
jieriai  treasuries  established  by  Augustus,  iv. 
159. 

Patriotism,  of  early  Rome,  i.  524;  destroyed 
by  I  he  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  ii.  271,  325-6; 
it  disappears  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire,  377-81;  subsisted  longer  in  the 
muiiicipia,  vi  24-5,  82-4;  received  a  death- 
blow from  the  early  Christian  teaching,  vii. 
217  and  note. 

Patron :  in  early  Rome  the  appellation  of  the 
patrician  in  his  relations  to  his  clients, 
i  191,  193;  and,  similarly,  under  tlie  Em- 
pire, of  the  rich  man  to  the  poor  dependent 
upon  his  daily  bounty,  vi.  87-90  ;  under  the 
Republic,  the  master  who  enfranchised  liis 
slave,  becoming  |iossessed  of  certain  rights 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  ii.  304;  vi.  11-13; 
also  an  individual  or  family  selected  by  the 
cities  or  provinces  to  protect  (heir  interests, 
1.645;  iv.  1S9  ;  vi  91-3;  ilefciisor  cicitatis, 
ov  pairoiiHS  plcljis,  viii.  239-40. 

Paul,  Saint,  the  aposlle,  native  of  Tarsus, 
hence  a  Roman  cilizen,  iii.  709;  his  travels, 
iv.  9-10;  his  arrival  in  Rome,  v.  3  iiule ; 
cliaraeter  of  his  teaching,  4;  quotes  no 
gospel,  4  note;  his  preaching  in  ]{ome 
arouses  the  anger  of  the  Jews,  7 ;  ])rose- 
cuted  by  them,  he  appeals  to  the  Emperor, 
10;  vi  42-4;  traditional  date  of  his  martyr- 
dom, 10-11  ;  his  writings  end  with  his  im- 
prisonment, 11  iio/e ;  confesses  the  impiilenee 
of  reason,  440;  teaches  charity,  424;  his 
theology  obscure,  423 ;  liberty  of  tcacliing 
allowed  by  liiin,  vii.  9;  his  teaching  as  to 
marriage,  530  and  note. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  .Viitioch,  hercsi- 
areh,  vii.  30,  534;  expelled  from  his  see, 
44;  Zenobia's  steward ;  his  creed  heretical; 
supported  by  Zenobia,  301 ;  Auielian's  deal- 
ing witli  his  ease,  301-2. 

Paul  of  Thessalonica,  aspires  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople;  obtains  it,  viii.  143;  with- 
out the  Emperor's  sanction,  113  note;  is 
sent   into   exile,    144;    protected   by    Tope 
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Julius,  145  ;  justified  by  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  aud  ])rolected  by  Coustaiis ;  is  restored 
to  bis  see,  149  aud  note;  shares  the  sec 
with  Macedoiiius,  14'J  note,  155  ;  again  ex- 
pelled ;  exiled  to  the  Taurus  aud  put  to 
dcalh,  157. 

Faiila,  disciple  of  Saint  Jerome,  viii.  195  aud 
note,  lOr,. 

Paula,  Julia  Cornelia,  flrst  wife  of  Elagabalus, 
vii.  115. 

Paulina,  Pompeia,  beautiful  wife  of  Seneca, 
iv.  574;  wislies  tu  share  her  husband's  fate, 
T.  23 ;  her  life  saved  by  Nero's  emissaries, 
24. 

Paulinus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  made  bishop 
of  Nola,  viii.  189,  19S  note. 

Paulinus,  Saint,  of  Treves,  partisan  of  Atha- 
na:*ius,  banished  to  Asia  Minor,  viii.  150, 

\ol. 

Paulinus,  C.  Suetonius,  general  under  Clau- 
dius, his  successor  iu  Mauretauia,  iv.  54S, 
549  note;  appointed  lo  the  command  in 
Britain,  attacks  Mona,  611 ;  encounters  aud 
defeats  Boadicea,  but  is  recalled  by  Nero, 
61  .'J ;  disgraced  under  Nero,  v.  34;  one  of 
Otho's  generals ;  victorious  near  Cremona ; 
deprived  of  his  command,  73-4 ;  is  par- 
doned by  Vitellius.  79. 

Paulinus,  M.  Valerius,  iu  command  of  Ves- 
pasian's lleet,  V.  99. 

Paulinus,  Pompeius,  general  iu  Germany  un- 
der Nero,  finishes  the  work  of  Drusus,  iv. 
542  ;  carries  with  liim  12,000  lbs.  weight 
of  gold  plate,  vi.  263  note. 

Panlus,  "  Catena,"  agent  of  Constantius,  pur- 
sues the  partisans  of  Magnentius,  viii.  73. 

Paul  us,  Julius,  Roman  jurist,  recommends 
charity,  vi.  114  ;  of  Syrian  birth,  344  ; 
member  of  the  imperial  council,  395,  545, 
550 ;  criticises  the  imperial  decisions,  545  ; 
Ills  relations  with  Ulpian,  551  note. 

Paulus,  Ii.,  conspirator  against  Augustus,  iv. 
47. 

Paulus,  L.  Aemilius  (1st),  consul,  defeated  and 
killed  at  Cannae,  i.  6S3,  685. 

Paulus,  L.  Aemilius  f2d).     See  Aemilius. 

Paulus,  Ij.  Aemilius  (3d),  consul,  partisan  of 
tlic  Senate,  lii.  413;  bought  by  Caesar,  407; 
his  basilica,  407  note. 

Fausanias,  a  Lydian,  author  of  the  Ilinerarj, 
a  descriptive  work  chiefly  on  the  Greek 
states;  on  statues,  ii.  125  note ;  iii.  237 
note:  on  Hadrian's  embellishment  of  Athens, 
V.   353,   357   note,   427;    pupil  of  Atticus 


Herodes,  v.  357  ;  contemporary  of  Hadrian, 
407;  a  religious  niiiul,  vi.  3S9  note;  a  be- 
liever iu  apparitions,  416. 

Pay,  military,  established,  i.  351,  355. 

Peace  [Pax  Romano),  her  altars  erected  at 
Home  by  Augustus,  iv.  91,  129,  184-5  ; 
temple  built  by  Ves|iasian,  v.  115  and  note. 

Peculium,  of  the  soldier  {castiense),  iv.  52G- 
7,  52S  ;  quasi  castrense,  529  ;  of  the  slave, 
vi.  C-9. 

Pecunia,  etymology,  i.  257;  ^nill  rent  paid 
for  use  of  the  public  land,  2^>9. 

Pecuniis  repetundis,  legeo  de,  laws  fixing 
penalties  for  extortion  on  the  pai't  of  Roman 
magistrates  :  the  Calpurnian  (149  u.  c), 
ii.  368  and  note ;  the  Servihau  (101  B.C.), 
549;  the  Cornelian  (81  B.C.),  iii.  41 ;  the 
Julian  (59  B.  c),  20S-9 ;  iv.  189-92. 

Pedarii,  au  inferior  class  of  senators,  v.  76. 

Pedius,  Q.,  consul,  colleague  of  Octavius,  iii. 
582;  proposes  repe.al  of  outlawry  of  An- 
tony and  Lepidus,  583 ;  receives  orders  from 
the  triumvirate  to  put  to  death  seventeen 
persons,  585. 

Pedum,  a  Latin  city,  besieged  and  taken,  the 
last  bulwark  of  the  Latin  League,  i.  421 ; 
its  people  receive  citizenship,  422. 

Pegasus,  a  Roman  jurist,  urban  prefect  under 
Doinitian,  v.  186. 

Pelasgians,  characteristics  of,  i.  45  note,  46  ; 
their  location,  46,  49  ;  their  influence  on  the 
early  religion  of  Home,  49  note ;  of  Italy, 
their  fate,  50,  51;  towns  of,  near  Rome,  50  ; 
their  buildings,  50,  51  and  note  ;  their  walls 
a  defence  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  53. 

Pelignians,  a  jjcople  of  central  Italy,  i.  56; 
members  of  a  league,  98,  412;  faithful  to 
Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  649  note ; 
appeal  to  Rome  to  have  their  citizens  or- 
dered to  return  from  Fregellae,  ii.  579  ; 
unite  in  the  Social  War  against  Rome,  582; 
country  invaded  by  Sulpieius,  588,  593 ; 
they  surrender,  600  ;  one  of  their  cities  sold 
at  auction,  iii.  27 ;  declare  in  favor  of  Ves- 
pasian, V.  90. 

Pelusium,  border-fortress  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  iii.  471,  473;  surrendered  by 
Cleopatra  to  Octavius,  669  ;  funeral  monn- 
ment  to  Pompcy  erected  by  Hadrian,  v. 
378. 

Penaria,  domestic  store-bouse  under  the  pro- 
leelion  of  the  Peiiates,  iv.  130  note. 

Penates,  the  ho\isehold  gods  collectively,  in- 
cluding the   Lares  :    those  of   the   Trojans 
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brought  to  Italy,  i.  53 ;  rude  figures  repre- 
sent them,  206,  259 ;  provide  abundance, 
20S  ;  they  guard  the  penaria  ;  name  always 
iu  the  plural ;  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
confused  with  the  Lares,  iv.  loO  note  ;  called 
to  witness  oaths,  171;  their  worship  blended 
with  that  of  the  Emperor,  184. 

Peperino,  how  formed,  i.  38. 

Pera,  M.  Junius,  dictator,  ii.  3  ;  iu  command 
against  Ilauuibal,  11. 

Perduellio,  earliest  Roman  name  for  high  trea- 
son, i.  196  ;  the  law  concerning  it  obsolete 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ii.  568  note;  iii.  181 
note.     See  also  Majestas. 

Peregrini,  foreigners  iu  the  Roman  city,  i. 
386  ;  iu  the  army,  or  auxiliaries,  v.  236  ;  in 
the  fleet,  247  ;  their  condiiiou  after  Caracal- 
la's  edict,  vii.  81-2  and  7iote  ;  the  jteregri- 
nus  under  the  Republic  is  situated  like  the 
humilior  under  the  Empire,  viii.  389. 

Peregrinus,  Proteus,  Cynic  philosopher,  his 
death  ;it  Olympia,  vii.  72  aud  note. 

Pereuuis,  prefect  of  the  guards  under  Commo- 
dus,  vi.  446  ;  obtains  the  death  of  Paternus, 
453 ;  incurs  hostility  of  the  army,  455 ; 
and  is  put  to  death,  456  and  note;  had 
caused  the  exile  of  Pertinax,  466. 

Pergamus,  kingdom  of,  at  war  with  Macedon 
and  needing  the  alliance  of  Rome,  relin- 
quishes to  the  latter  the  image  of  Cybelc, 
i.  638  ;  friendly  to  Rome,  ii.  74 ;  hostile  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  96-7 ;  threatened  by 
Antiochus,  115,  118  ;  defended  by  a  Greek 
army,  119 ;  receives  a  war  iiideninity  from 
Antiochus,  122;  makes  alliance  witii  the 
Galatians,  124 ;  the  kingdom  extended  from 
Thrace  to  Cilicia,  126 ;  hostilities  with  Bi- 
thynia,  142  ;  the  king  betrays  the  designs 
of  Perseus  to  the  Senate,  152;  his  murder 
attempted  by  Perseus,  152-4  ;  tlie  Senate's 
measures  to  weaken  the  kingdom,  1S7  ;  pol- 
icy of  the  Senate  towards  the  kings,  220- 
1 ;  last  years  of  its  independent  existence ; 
bequeathed  to  Rome  by  its  last  king,  221  ; 
accepted  by  tlie  Senate  and  organized  as  tlie 
province  of  Asia.     Sec  Asia. 

Pergamus,  kings  of :  — 

Attalus  I.,  at  war  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon, relinquishes  to  the  Romans  the  statue 
of  Cybelc,  i.  638 ;  friendly  to  the  Romans, 
ii.  74;  hostilities  willi  Philip,  92. 

Eumenes  II.,  ii.  75  ;  obtains  Acgina 
on  tlie  divi.siou  of  Philip's  kingdom,  106; 
offers  aid  to  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 


Antiochus,  115,  126;  obtains  from  the  Sen- 
ate the  elephants  of  Antiochus,  122  ;  and 
an  alliance  with  the  Galatians,  124;  hos- 
tility of  Seleucus  towards  him,  140 ;  and 
of  Prusias,  146,  151  ;  his  sentiments  to- 
wards Rome,  151  and  note;  denounces 
Perseus  at  Rome,  152 ;  attempt  of  Perseus 
to  murder  him,  152-4 ;  persuades  Ariara- 
thus  to  make  alliance  with  Rome,  156  ;  aban- 
dons the  Rumans,  167  ;  negotiates  with 
Perseus,  169 ;  is  roughly  treated  by  the 
Senate,  187  ;  Roman  policy  towards  him, 
220;  his  letters  to  the  high-priest  of  Pes- 
sinus,  221  note. 

Attalus  II.,  brother  of  Eumenes,  wel- 
comed at  Rome,  ii.  187  ;  attacked  by  the  king 
of  Billiynia;  protected  by  Rome,  219;  his 
letters  to  the  high-priest  of  Pessinus,  221 
note. 

Attalus  III.,  his  character,  death,  and 
bequest  of  his  kiugdum  to  the  Romans,  ii. 
2-21;  his  w^ill  brought  to  Rome;  his  treas- 
ures distributed  among  the  poor,  456. 

Perinthus,  an  important  town  of  Thrace,  be- 
longing to  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  91 ; 
threatened  by  Niger,  vi,  483 ;  defended 
by  Septimius  Severus,  485  ;  Gothic  girls 
reliiined  liiere  as  hostages,  vii.  299. 

Perperna,  M.  (1st),  defeats  Aristonicus,  ii. 
221-2 ;  an  Italian,  made  a  Roman  consul, 
467,  5S1. 

Perperna,  M.  (2d),  general  in  the  Social  War, 
ii.  5S7-8. 

Perperna  Vento,  M.,  lieutenant  of  Lepidus, 
in  Sicily,  iii.  71 ;  goes  over  into  Spain,  79 ; 
where  he  is  defeated  by  Pompey,  83  ;  and 
by  Metellus,  85  ;  conspires  against  Scrtorius 
and  takes  his  place,  89  ;  made  prisoner  by 
Pompey  and  put  to  deatli,  89-90. 

Perpetua,  Saint,  her  martyrdom,  vii.  64  and 

nulr,  60. 

Persecutions  of  the  Christians,  under  Nero, 
V.  3,  7-9  and  notes ;  under  Domilian,  211- 
12;  under  Trajan,  290-1  ;  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  448-51  and  notes;  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  493,  505-11  and  notes;  under 
Septimius  Severus,  vii.  45-73  and  notes ;  ten 
reckoned  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  62  note; 
under  Decius,  225-30 ;  under  Valerian, 
215-52;  under  Dioelelian.  40S-29. 

Perseus.     See  Macedon,  kings  of. 

Persia,  empire  of  the  Sassanidae  established  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Arsacid  empire  of  Parlliia, 
vii.  132-4;  its  extreme  hostility  to  Rome, 
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135  ;  expedition  of  Alexander  Sevems  against 
the  Persians,  136-S  ;  his  victory,  139-iO ; 
Persian  ivais  of  Gordiau,  iii.  lG'J-71 ;  Pinhp 
conchides  peace  with  them,  173  ;  Persians 
seize  Armenia,  21i-5 ;  Persian  campaign 
and  captivity  of  Valerian,  2U5-6;  Persian 
attack  upon  the  Empire  and  capture  of 
Syria,  24G-7,  252 ;  hostilities  of  Palmyra 
with  Persia,  252-4,  29i-5 ;  domestic  and 
religious  dissensions  in  Persia,  304 ;  Persian 
eml)assy  to  Probus,  and  treaty,  336 ;  advance 
of  Cams  against  the  Persians,  341-3 ;  meas- 
ures of  Diocletian,  356,  360 ;  Persian  attack 
upon  Armenia,  37S ;  Roman  advance  and 
victory,  37S-80 ;  great  treaty  of  297  A.  D., 
380-2 ;  Persian  sect  of  Manichaeans  extends 
into  the  Roman  Empire,  414;  hostilities 
resumed  with  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  576-S  ;  Persian  aggressions  in  tlie 
reign  of  Coustantius  II.,  viii.  117-24 ; 
Julian's  expedition  into  Persia,  214-21; 
Jovian's  treaty  with  the  Persians,  225-6. 
Persia,  kings  of :  — 

Ardishir  (.Vrtaxerxcs),  overthrows  Arta- 
banus  and  establishes  the  Sassanid  dynasty 
of  Persia,  vii.  133 ;  restores  Mazdaism  and 
the  Magi,  134;  invades  Mesopotamia,  136; 
war  with  Alexander  Severus,  136-9 ;  his 
death,  160. 

Sapor  I.,  indefatigable  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  vii.  169 ;  is  defeated  by  Gordian 
III.,  169-70 ;  obtains  an  advantageous 
peace  from  the  Emperor  Philip,  173 ;  assas- 
sinates the  Armeiuan  king,  244;  war  with 
Rome,  244-5  ;  and  capture  of  Valerian, 
245-6  ;  invades  Syria,  246-7  ;  boasts  of  his 
victories,  247,  252  ;  refuses  the  overtures  of 
the  Palmyreues,  253 ;  and  is  defeated  by 
them,  253-3.  262,  294;  his  death,  304. 

Hormisdas,  instance  of  his  heroism ; 
favoraijlf  id  Manes,  vii.  304. 

Bahrain,  or  Varanes  I.,  condemns 
Manes  to  death;  is  inuidcred,  vii.  304. 

Bahrain,  (u-  Varanes  II.,  seeks  the 
friendship  of  Probus,  vii.  336 ;  endeavors 
to  propitiate  Cams,  342 ;  makes  an  alliance 
with  Diocletian,  360. 

Narses,  Ins  ambition  and  militiry  ardor, 
vii.  37>i ;  defeated  by  Galcrius,  makes  over- 
tures of  peace,  380;  relinquishes  Armenia, 
381. 

Sapor  II.,  vii.  575  ;  zealous  follower 
of  the  Magi.  576;  hostilities  with  Con- 
stantius  II.,  viii.  64—6;  murder  of  his  son. 


67 ;  renews  hostilities,  117 ;  interchange  of 
letters  between  him  and  Constantius,  117 
note;  personal  gallantry  at  Amiila  and 
Bosabde,  123  and  note;  humiliated  by 
JuUan,  218 ;  proposes  peace  to  Jovian, 
225 ;  and  obtains  an  advantageous  treaty, 
226  ;  hostilities  with  Valcns  ;  his  death,  259. 
Ardishir,  or  Artaxerzes  II.,  viii.  259 
note. 

Sapor   III.,  viii.   259   note;    sends   an 
embassy  to  Tlieodosius,  298. 

Persius  Flaccus,  Aulus,  Roman  satirist,  on 
religious  eeremouy  of  purification  of  infants, 
v.  520-1;  on  the  parasite,  vi.  275;  extols 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  363-4 ;  on  the  philoso- 
pher's moral  influence,  370. 

Pertinaz  (Publius  Helvius),  the  Emperor, 
praetor,  his  successes  in  Rhaetia,  v.  474; 
began  his  career  as  a  professor  of  grammar, 
vi.  107  note,  455,  464 ;  son  of  a  freedmau, 
198  note,  464 ;  his  mother's  devotion  to 
hun,  322 ;  general  under  Commodus,  445 ; 
exposes  the  false  Condianns,  455  ;  receives 
the  Emperor's  club,  460 ;  his  accession,  age, 
character,  and  early  career,  464  and  notes, 
465-6 ;  reluctant  to  assume  the  imperial 
authority,  466-7 ;  his  modesty  and  frugality ; 
measures  of  reform,  467-8  ;  conspiracy 
against  him,  468  ;  his  death,  469  ;  popular 
with  the  Senate,  471 ;  and  with  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  472  ;  funeral  lionors,  481-3. 

Perusia  (Perugia),  a  city  of  central  Italy, 
Etruscan  colony,  i.  74 ;  scene  of  a  victory 
in  the  Samnite  War,  439  ;  great  victory  of 
Fabius  over  the  Pemgians,  451  and  note; 
faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
649;  "War  of  Perusia,"  iii.  617-22;  iv. 
36-7 ;  city  rebuilt,  143 ;  its  electoml  comitia, 
vi.  32. 

Pessinus,  Galatian  city,  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Cybele,  and  ruled  by  the  high-priest  of 
the  goddess :  it  relinquishes  the  idol  to  the 
Romans,  i.  639  ;  its  priestliood  sold  by  Clo- 
dius,  iii.  360 ;  visited  by  Julian,  viii.  199. 

Pestilences,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Rome, 
i.  277  note;  that  of  331  B.C.,  424;  in  186 
n.  c,  ii.  307-8  ;  in  80  a.  d.,  v.  165  ;  in  the 
reiijn  of  Marcus  Aurclius.  465-70 ;  lasting 
for  twelve  years,  vii.  219-20 

Peter,  Saint,  the  Apostle,  according  to  tra- 
dition a  prisoner  in  the  Tullianum,  iii.  185 
note;  his  death  at  Rome,  v.  10  and  note; 
vii.  30 :  advises  obedience  to  the  secular 
power,  49. 
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Peter,  Saint,  of  Alexandria,  rescued  from  niar- 
ivrduiii,  vii.  70. 

Petilii,  tribuuc's,  call  L.  Scipio  to  account  for 
peculatiou,  ii.  402. 

Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
great  commercial  ceutre,  iv.  30. 

Petreius,  Porapeiau  general  in  Africa,  iii.  4S5 ; 
ill  the  battle  of  Ruspina,  492 ;  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  and  death,  49S. 

Petroniua,  conspirator  against  Caesar,  iii.  541. 

Petronius,  C,  prefect  of  Egypt,  bis  great  en- 
gineering works,  iv.  211  ;  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Ethiopians,  240. 

Petronius,  P.,  governor  of  Syria  under  Calig- 
ula, his  wise  delays,  iv.  502. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  C,  native  of  Marseilles, 
puct  in  the  time  of  Nei'o,  iv.  578,  COS ;  con- 
demned to  death  by  Nero,  v.  27;  a  shame- 
less writer ;  his  chief  work,  the  Satyricon, 
vi.  303-S ;  depicts  the  coarsest  side  of  Roman 
manners,  336-7 ;  delineation  of  Trimalchio, 
351;  quoted,  352  note;  bis  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  gods,  3S3-4. 

Peucetians,  a  primitive  people  of  southern 
lialy,    i.    110. 

Phaedo,  Plato's,  read  by  Cato  in  his  last  hours, 
iii.  501. 

PhaedruB,  Latin  fabulist,  a  freedman  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  iv.  326,  370. 

Phalanx,  the  Macedonian,  of  Pyrrlius,  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  i.  4/3  ;  power  of, 
510  note  ;  how  composed,  ii.  103. 

Phanagoria,  a  Greek  city  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bospliorus,  seized  by  Castor,  iii.  147  ;  de- 
clared free  by  Pompey,  151 ;  a  commercial 
centre,  iv.  224. 

Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  v.  313. 

Pbarnaces  II.     Sec  Pontus,  kings  of. 

Pharos,  a  rocky  ledge  in  the  harbor  of  Alexau- 
diia,  serving  as  a  breakwater,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  mole,  and  having  a  light- 
house on  its  northeastern  point,  iii.  473  ; 
v.  380  and  note. 

Pharsalia,  a  city  of  Thessaly  renowned  as  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Caesar 
iinil  Pompey,  48  B.C.,  iii.  457-61. 

Phasael,  son  of  Antipater  and  brother  of  Herod 
the  Great,  obtains  the  government  of  Jcrn- 
saleni,  iii.  478. 

Philadelphia,  a  festival  of  brotherly  love  es- 
tablislicd  for  Caracalla  and  Gcta,  vii.  74 ;  or 
for  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus,  74  note. 

Philagrius,  prefect,  sent  to  protect  Gregory  in 
the  Alexandrian  see,  viii.  141-2. 


Philip,  the  Emperor  (M.  Juhus  Philippus),  an 
Arab,  vii.  170;  birthplace,  170  note;  prae- 
torian prefect,  victorious  over  the  Persians, 
171 ;  his  treachery  to  Gordian ;  appoints  his 
colleague,  172  ;  communicates  death  of  Gor- 
dian III.  to  the  Senate,  173  ;  makes  peace 
whli  the  Persian  king,  173 ;  said  to  have  been 
a  Christian,  173  and  notes,  175  ;  his  celebra- 
tion of  the  Secular  Games,  175  ;  placed  his 
Arab  relatives  in  the  highest  positions,  175, 
199  and  note ;  measures  of  government  and 
military  campaigns,  175-8  ;  revolt  of  the 
Pannonian  legions  against  him ;  his  defeat 
and  death,  178. 

Philip  V.     See  Macedon,  kings  of. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  iii.  607-13. 

Philippopolis,  in  Thrace,  built  by  Philip  V.. 
ii.  142. 

Philippus,  L.  Marcius,  proposes  an  agrarian 
law,  ii.  549  ;  consul,  his  character,  and  hos- 
tility to  Drusus,  566-7 ;  attacked  by  an 
officer  of  Drusus,  567 ;  his  life  threatened, 
he  escapes,  568;  his  position  at  the  time  of 
Sylla's  death,  iii.  58 ;  his  speech  against 
Lepidus,  69 ;  builds  a  temple  to  Hercules 
Musagetes,  iv.  346. 

Philippus,  Q.  Marcius.     See  Marcius. 

Philippus,  M.  Junius,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Pliilip,  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  vii. 
175  ;  murdered  by  the  praetorians,  178. 

Philo  Publilius,  i)lebciau  dictator,  importance 
of  his  laws,  i.  391 ;  praetor,  392  ;  first  pro- 
consul, 392, 428  ;  his  victory  over  the  Latins, 
421 ;  consul,  victories  over  the  Samuites, 
433-4. 

Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  Jew,  his  account  of 
Caligula,  iv.  503  ;  his  conception  of  God,  vi. 
402  ;  his  theory  of  a  Trinity,  107  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  enunciated  by  him,  vii.  11. 

Philopoemen,  his  defence  of  Pergamus,  ii. 
119  ;  and  of  Sparta,  144  ;  death,  146  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Aciiacan  League,  189. 

Philosophy,  Greek,  its  entrance  into  the  Eo- 
maii  world,  ii.  260 ;  its  phases  in  Greece, 
268 ;  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  268-9 ; 
of  Theophrastus  and  Strato,  269-70 ;  of 
Epicurus  and  his  followers,  270  and  note, 
271 ;  of  Zcno,  273  ;  taught  at  Rome  by  Car- 
neadcs,  288-9  ;  widely  accc])tcd,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  national  religion,  289-94; 
as  understood  and  taught  by  Cicero,  iii. 
593-4;  Stoicism  in  Nero's  time,  v.  31-4; 
as  understood  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  493-502  ; 
its  great  development  in  the  second  century 
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A.  D.,  vi.  3G0— iil ;  ill  the  third  century, 
57S-8S  ;  in  Juliau's  time,  viii.  lGl-80. 

Fbilosophumena,  the,  heresies  enumerated  in, 
vii.  36  ;  on  pagan  miracles,  39  ;  written 
by  a  bishop ;  tells  the  history  of  Pope 
Calixtus,  42;  discovery  of  the  manuscript; 
conjectures  as  to  its  author,  42  note. 

Philostorgius,  Church  historian,  vii.  495  note. 

Pliilostratus,  author  of  the  Life  of  Apollouius, 
vi.  519 ;  recites  his  poems  in  the  palace, 
551  ;  companion  of  the  Empress  Julia 
Doinna  on  her  journeys,  551  note;  a  cred- 
ulous writer,  vii.  216. 

Phlegon,  a  freed  man  of  Hadrian,  historian  of 
liis  reign,  v.  406-7. 

Phlegraean  Fields,  a  plain  between  Puteoli 
and  Xa].lcs,  i.  26,  109  ;   iv.  39. 

Phocaea,  Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  recovei-s 
licr  territory  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
ii.  127. 

Fhocia,  Greek  state,  member  of  the  Aetolian 
League,  ii.  79;  seized  by  Philip,  90,  91; 
its  smaller  towns  taken  by  the  Romans,  101  ; 
restored  to  the  Aetolian  League,  106  ;  privi- 
lege of  one  of  its  towns,  iii.  692;  member 
of  the  new  Amphictyonic  Council,  iv.  207. 

Phoenicia,  a  province  belonging  to  Egypt, 
seized  by  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  ii. 
110;  invaded  by  Tigranes  III.,  131;  re- 
duced by  Pompey  to  a  province,  143;  united 
by  Antony  to  Egypt,  644,  650 ;  deprived 
of  its  liberties  by  Augustus,  iv.  208 ;  its 
commerce,  225. 

Phoenicians,  their  early  works  of  art,  i.  299 
/lote ;  the  traders  of  the  old  world,  i.  528, 
529 ;  their  influence  on  Rome  and  Greece, 
529  note  ;  early  rulers  of  the  Alediterrancan, 
530;  extend  theii-  traflie  beyond  the  Med- 
iterranean, 531 ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
their  enemies,  533  ;  their  colonies  on  tiie 
African  coast,  535  ;  in  Gan!,  iii.  235. 

Phraataces.     S  r  Parthia,  kings  of. 

Phraates.     J^ci-  Parthia,  kings  of. 

Phrygia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor  :  its  worship 
of  Cybclc,  i.  638-40 ;  of  volcanic  origin, 
639  note;  threatened  by  Mithridates,  ii.  666, 
671 ;  some  of  its  territory  united  with  the 
])rovince  of  Cilicia,  iii.  150;  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  706;  its  export  of  marble,  iv. 
.S45  ;  vi.  280  note. 

Phyllis,  nurse  of  Domitian,  buries  him,  v.  214. 

Picatum,  a  Gallic  wine,  its  cost  at  Rome,  iv. 
222. 

Picenum,  a  region  of  central  Italv,  colonized 


by  tin:  Sabiucs,  i.  97,  98;  engages  in  the 
Social  War,  ii.  582 ;  native  country  of  Ha- 
drian's family,  v.  305. 

Ficts,  or  Caledonians,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  aecustuincd  to  tattoo  themselves, 
iii.  687  ;  kept  back  by  the  Hues  of  Roman 
defence,  vi.  124;  invade  the  southern  part 
of  Britain,  viii.  247-8. 

Ficumnus,  tiie  guardian  of  pious  marriages,  v. 
5.38. 

Picus,  sou  of  Jauus,  one  of  the  Latin  divinities, 
i.  138  ;  iv.  184. 

Pilate  (Pontius  Pilatus),  procurator  of  Judaea, 
deposed  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  ii.  232 
note  ;  his  authority  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  capital  sentence,  235  ;  vi.  42  ; 
constructed  aqueducts  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  235 
note;  his  respect  for  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  iv.  8  note ;  the  highest  local  authority, 
151;  motive  of  his  conduct,  493-4;  re- 
called to  Rome,  v.  114-15  ;  his  arrival,  exile, 
and  death,  115  note. 

Filum,  an  iron-pointed  lance  or  javelin  used 
by  the  Romans,  i.  513,  515;  alteration  of 
this  weapon  by  Marius,  ii.  531 ;  a  formi- 
dable weapon,  541 ;  iii.  324  note. 

Pilumnus,  protector  of  husbands,  v.  538. 

Pindar,  ode  on  an  Etruscan  defeat,  i.  77,  78. 

Pineus,  Illyrian  prince,  i.  591,  593. 

Pionius,  Saint,  on  the  wickedness  of  Chris- 
tians, vii.  227 ;  priest  and  martyr  in  Smyr- 
na, 227  note,  230. 

Pipa,  wife,  or  concubine,  of  Gallienus,  vii.  238 
and  note. 

Pirates,  Illyrian,  i.  591  ;  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  first  century  B.  c,  iii.  109-10;  Cilicia 
their  headquarters ;  extent  of  their  ravages, 
111-12;  become  dangerous  to  Rome,  113; 
repulsed  by  Servilius,  114 ;  make  Crete  their 
headquarters;  defeat  Antonius,  115;  are 
defeated  by  !Metollus,  but  recover  their  im- 
portance, 115-16 ;  Pompey  despatched 
against  them,  116-18  ;  their  great  defeat, 
119. 

Pisa  (Pisae),  city  of  northern  Italy,  its  early 
commerce,  i.  65  ;  a  Roman  colony,  ii.  136. 

Pisanrum,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  on  the  Fla- 
miiiia]!  Road,  i.  495  note ;  welcomes  Caesar. 
iii.  426. 

Pisciculture,  practised  bv  the  Romans,  vi. 
271. 

Pisidia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  part  of  the 
province  of  Cilicia,  iii.  180;  not  thoroughly 
subjected  to  Rome,  iii.  707. 
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Piso  Caesoninus,  L.  Calpurnius  (1st),  con- 
sul 111  lis  It.  (  ,,  sent  iut'i  Al'ric;!,  ii.  203. 

Piso  Caesoninus,  L.  Calpurnius  (2d),  gover- 
nor of  Macedonia,  liis  cvtuitions  and  venal- 
ity, ii.  616  ;  sends  home  provincials  to  light 
in  the  anipliitheatre,  652  ;  father-in-law  of 
Caesar;  consul,  iii.  215;  reads  Caesar's 
will,  556-7- 

Piso  Caesoninus,  L.  Calpurnius  (3d),  urb;m 
prefect,  iv.  91,  ISl  ;  viclorious  in  Thrace, 
252. 

Piso  Frugi,  L.  Calpurnius,  oiganizes  the 
qaaestiottcs  jierpeiiiue,  ii.  368,  416,  654 ;  his 
distinguished  ability,  424;  author  of  annals, 
424  note ;  suppresses  the  slave  revolt  at  Mes- 
sina, 413. 

Piso,  C.  Calpurnius,  eonsnl,  opposes  the 
proposition  to  give  unlimited  power  to 
Ponipey,  iii.  117 ;  resists  the  reform  meas- 
ures of  Cornelius,  154;  governor  of  Narbo- 
ncnsis,  accused  of  extortion,  167  iiotp. 

Piso,  Cnaeus  Calpurnius  (1st),  accomplice 
of  Ciitllinc.  iii.  10 k 

Piso,  Cnaeus  Calpurnius  (2d),  offered  the 
consulship  (23  b.  c),  iv.  79,  132;  receives 
from  Augustus  a  statement  concerning  the 
Empire,  79. 

Piso,  Cnaeus  Calpurnius  (3d),  his  arro- 
gance towards  Tiberius,  iv.  425  ;  violent 
and  haughty  characler ;  made  governor  of 
Syria,  431 ;  quarrel  with  Gcrmanieus ; 
leaves  Syria,  435 ;  question  of  liis  poison- 
ing Germanicus  discussed,  436  note ;  at- 
tempts to  return ;  is  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome,  431) ;  his  death,  440. 

Piso,  L.  Calpurnius,  a  bitter  censor  of  the 
time  ;  his  disrespect  towards  Livia,  iv.  420. 

Piso,  C.  Calpurnius,  his  conspiracy  iu  pi-o- 
gress  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Home, 
v.  3;  many  senators  join  his  plot,  18;  bis 
personal  characler,  IS,  19,  21  ;  denounced 
by  Natalis,  20;  his  composure  iu  view  of 
death,  21. 

Piso  Liciniauus,  L.  Calpurnius,  adopted  by 
Galba,  v.  60;  presented  lo  tlie  soldiers,  62  ; 
attempts  to  defend  Galba,  G3  ;  murdered,  05. 

Piso,  Calpurnius,  one  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants," 
vii.  255  and  note;  general  under  Macria- 
nus ;  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  purple  in 
Thessaly,  261  and  note, ;  his  death,  262  and 
notf. 

Pius,  as  an  imperial  title,  vi.  582  and  note. 

Placentia  (Piacenza),  a  city  of  northern  Italy, 
connected  with  Parma  by  a  canal,  109  b.  c. 


i.  33;  ii.  501  note;  on  the  Flaminian  Road, 
i.  33  note,  495  note;  a  Roman  colony,  602  ; 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  ii.  134;  repeopled,  135. 

Placidla,  daughter  of  Thcodosius,  viii.  308. 

Plaetorius  Nepos,  friend  of  Hadrian,  v.  421 

Plagipatida,  the,  vi.  274. 
Flancina,  wife  of  Piso,  favorite  of  Livia,  iv. 
131;  thought  to  have  compassed  the  death 
of  Germanicus  by  sorcery,  436  note. 
Plancus,  L.  Muuatius,  governor  of  Gallia 
Cumata  ;  founds  Lyons ;  joins  the  Senate's 
party,  iii.  579 ;  joins  Antony,  581,  583 ; 
consul  elect,  596  ;  consul,  601 ;  escapes  to 
Greece,  622  ;  endeavors  to  persuade  Antony 
to  part  from  Cleopatra;  abandons  Antony, 
658  ;  review  of  his  career,  iv.  58  ;  and  of 
his  character,  59;  proposes  Uiat  the  title 
of  Augustus  be  conferred  upon  Octavius, 
77;  receives  the  censorship  (22  b  c),  82; 
disgraceful  administration,  82-3  ;  last  of  the 
censors,  83. 
Plancus,  Ii  MunaUus,  sent  to  the  mutinous 

legions  of  Geriuauieus,  iv,  411. 
Plancus,   Ii.   Plautius,    victim   of    the    Pirst 

Triumvirate,  iii.  588. 
Plato,  speculative  character  of  his  philosophy, 
ii.  268-9 ;  said  to  have  been  a  slave,  435  ; 
recognized  a  Supreme  Creator  and  Preser. 
ver,  V.  440 ;  his  errors  as  a  moralist,  vi. 
360 ;  his  ideal  unattainable,  425  ;  his  the- 
odicy, 431 ;  his  language  often  used  by  the 
early  Fathers,  434. 
Plautia   Urgulauilla,    wife   of    Claudius,   di- 

voieed,  iv.  552. 
Plautianus,  L.,  or  C.  Fulvius,  praetorian  pre- 
fect under  Septimius  Severus,  vi.  533-4;  a 
fellow-countryman  of  the  Emperor,  535;  his 
name  and  family,  535  note ;  alternately  a 
favorite  and  in  disgrace,  535-6;  twice  con- 
sul, 536  and  note  ;  his  ostenlaliou  and  arro- 
gance, 537-8 ;  attacks  the  Empress  Julia 
Doinna,  538-9  ;  incurs  the  hatred  of  Cai-a- 
calla,  and  is  murdered  by  him,  540;  date 
of  his  dealli,  540  note. 
Plautilla,  wife  of  Caracalla,  vi.  536  ;  hated  by 

him,  538;  banished  and  put  to  death,  541. 
Plautius,  Silvanua,  M.,  tribune,  author  of 
the  law  giving  citizenship  to  tlie  allies,  ii. 
603  and  note;  reorganizes  the  tribunals  after 
the  Social  War,  611-12. 
Plautius,  Silvanus  Aelianus,  Tiberius,  gen- 
eral ill  Britain  under  Claudius,  iv.  537  ;  his 
victory  near   the  Severn;   organizes  a  pro- 
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vince,  538 ;  general  in  Moesia,  liis  successful 
canijiaiVns  and  negotiations,  608 ;  v.  327-8. 

Plautius,  Rufus,  L.,  conspirator  against  Au- 
jfiislus,  iv.  47. 

Plautus,  his  satire  of  Roman  vices,  ii.  314  and 
note;  his  Alcmene, 'ill ;  his  Riidens,  321- 
2;  concerning  slaves,  333,  440  note;  satir- 
izes the  luxury  of  the  Roman  matrons,  397; 
defends  Naevius,  39S  ;  deplores  tiie  degen- 
eracy of  the  time,  399-400 ;  quoted,  v.  519  ; 
satirizes  a  miser,  533;  on  a  wife's  duty, 
541-5,  546;  on  dowries,  549;  on  legacy- 
hunters,  568  ;  concerning  thermopolia,  vi. 
99  note ;  concerning  parasites,  275  ;  scep- 
ticism, 382  note. 

Plautus,  C.  RubelUus,  great-grandson  of  Ti- 
berius, involved  in  the  accusation  against 
Agrippina,  iv.  584 ;  eiciled  by  Nero,  598  ; 
and  assassinated,  599. 

Plebeians,  residents  of  early  Rome  not  con- 
nected by  kinship  or  clientship  with  (he 
patrician  gentes,  i.  196-7 ;  their  organiza- 
tion under  Scrvius  and  entrance  into  citizen- 
sliip,  241-9  ;  they  become  a  second  order 
in  the  state,  275  ;  but  remain  distinct  from 
the  patricians,  except  in  the  Ceuturiata,  279  ; 
they  obtain  the  institution  of  the  tribune- 
ship,  279-88  ;  and  a  share  in  the  public 
lands,  2SS-94;  they  obtain  civil  equality, 
320-40 ;  and  political  equality,  379-97 ;  their 
political  emancipation  completed,  502-9. 

Plebiscita,  laws  made  by  the  Coinitia  Tributa : 
in  471  B.  c.  the  Tributa  obtain  the  right  to 
make  laws  binding  upon  tlie  plebeians,  i. 
296-7  and  note;  in  449  and  339  b.  c.  the 
force  of  the  Plebiscita  obtains  extension, 
341,  391;  in  286  B.C.  they  are  placed  on 
tlie  same  footing  as  tiie  laws  made  by  the 
Centuriata,  394. 

Plinius  Secundus,  C.  (the  elder  Pliny),  cele- 
brated naturalist,  in  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Miseuum  79  a.  d.,  v.  168 ;  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius;  his  death,  169;  on  cremation, 
55S  ;  his  description  of  Illyria  and  Dalnia- 
tia,  vi.  135  ;  boasts  of  the  universality  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  160  ;  on  navigation,  170; 
on  commerce,  173  and  note;  concerning 
the  goddess  Fortune,  193  note  ;  on  promo- 
tion, 208  and  note ;  concerning  the  Arabs, 
267  note;  on  the  extravagance  of  women, 
278  ;  on  the  latifundia,  288 ;  his  character 
as  a  scientific  man ;  great  collector  of 
facts,  337-8  ;  an  offer  made  to  purchase  his 


Natural  History,  341  note ;  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator, 345 ;  clearly  an  atheist,  381  ; 
but  believes  in  omeus  and  miracles,  398 ; 
no  faith  in  a  future  life,    100. 

Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus,  C.  (the  younger 
Pliny),  praetor  under  Douiitian,  v.  185-6; 
209  ;  obtains  the  conviction  of  Baebius 
Massa,  187,  257  ;  directed  by  the  Senate 
to  prosecute  the  proconsuls  of  Africa  and 
of  Baetica,  257  note;  shows  in  his  letters 
that  Rome  has  a  master ;  his  Panegyric, 
259  ;  his  account  of  an  imperial  assize,  261- 
2  ;  governor  of  Bithynia,  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Emperor,  277-83  and  7iotes  ; 
his  timid  character,  283  ;  comparison  of 
him  with  Cicero,  283  note ;  his  view  of  the 
municipal  magistrates,  284  note ;  his  letter 
concerning  the  Christians,  286-8  ;  ignorance 
as  to  their  character,  289-90 ;  concerning 
the  funeral  pile  of  a  boy,  557 ;  concerning 
legacy-hunters,  567-8  ;  leaves  money  to  sup- 
port his  frcedmen,  vi.  12  ;  his  liberality  to 
Como,  83,  108 ;  concerning  feasts,  85  ;  con- 
cerning the  legacy  of  Julius  Largus,  93 ; 
on  humanity,  113 ;  on  the  rights  of  the 
Senate,  199  note;  his  duty  in  the  army  of 
Syria,  204  note  ;  concerning  frcedmen,  223  ; 
transmits  to  Trajan  a  will  made  in  favor  of 
Claudius,  252  note ;  his  dinner,  277;  owner 
of  many  villas,  283,  284;  his  position,  284; 
modest  and  tasteful  house,  285  and  notes ; 
on  provincial  morals,  310 ;  noble  character 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  310-13  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  death  of  a  wife  and  her 
husband,  315  ;  on  the  letters  of  the  wife  oi 
Pompeius  Saturninus,  316  ;  portrait  of  his 
wife,  317;  letters  about  his  slaves,  325-7; 
estimate  of  his  literary  merits,  338;  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  the  gods,  381 ;  his 
idea  of  immortality,  409 ;  believed  in  appa- 
ritions, 416. 

Plotina,  Pompeia,  wife  of  Trajan,  v.  229  ; 
favors  Hadrian's  adoption,  307 ;  unfounded 
scandal  in  relation  to  her;  date  of  her  death, 
308  note ;  basilica  erected  in  her  honor  by 
Hadrian,  345;  helpful  to  Trajan,  vi.  313. 

Plotdnus,  philosopher,  vi.  584 ;  really  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  587 ; 
taught  in  Rome,  589  ;  resemblance  between 
his  doctrine  and  tiie  Riiddhist  Nircana,  vii. 
8  note ;  friend  of  the  Empress  Salonina,  238 
note  ;  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  of  Plato's 
Republic,  269  ;  regarded  by  Saint  Augustine 
as  a  second  Plato,  viii.  170  note. 
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Plutarch,  one  of  Hadrian's  tutors,  v.  40C  ;  liis 
estimate  of  tlie  political  situation,  vi.  30  ; 
his  return  to  Chacroneia,  82  ;  admiration  of 
Rome,  122  ;  laments  (lie  situation  of  Greece, 
141,  143 ;  jiraiscs  marriage,  323  ;  (auglit 
for  a  long  time  at  Ron)e  ;  his  works  on  edu- 
cation always  valued,  344  ;  follower  of  Plato, 
367  ;  on  philosophy  and  immortality,  3G7-8  ; 
urges  the  claims  of  philosophy,  370-1  ;  con- 
siders the  philosopher  a  priest,  374  note; 
hostile  to  foreign  superstitions,  378  iiofp  ; 
on  the  worship  of  Isis,  397  ;  his  conception 
of  the  one  God,  402-3,  408  ;  on  immortality, 
410,  411;  on  future  retribution,  413;  his 
influence  upon  educati(m,  415  ;  high-])ricst 
of  Apollo  ;  his  theory  of  genii,  420. 

Fneumatomachi,  heretical  sect,  viii.  140  no/e. 

Po,  the  river,  its  character,  i.  28 ;  fertility  of 
its  valley,  36,  37  ;  of  its  plains,  593,  594. 

Poetilian  Law,  a  plebiscitum  against  canvass- 
ing, i.  3S9. 

Poetilian-Papirian  La-w,  prohibits  enslaving 
the  debtor,  i.  4ri4-5,  633. 

Poetilius,  Iiibo  Vesolus,  M.,  consul,  victori- 
ous over  the  Gauls,  i.  374. 

Polemon.     Sie  Pontus,  kings  of. 

Polemon,  Antouius,  Snpliist  and  rhetorician, 
his  importance  at  Smyrna,  v.  300;  teacher 
of  Atticus  Herodes,  361 ;  friend  of  Hadrian, 
362  ;  anecdote  of  him  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
435-6. 

Polla,  Argentaria,  wife  of  Lucan,  vi.  317. 

Pollio,  Asiuius,  governor  of  Spain,  summoned 
to  the  Senate's  aid,  iii,  575  ;  joins  Antony, 
580 ;  discretion  in  the  hostilities  between 
Lucius  Antouius  and  Octavius,  620  ;  escapes 
from  Italy,  621  ;  protects  Vergil,  622  ;  pm- 
motes  negotiations  between  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius, 624 ;  his  remark  to  Octavius  before 
the  battle  of  Aetinm,  iv.  47 ;  relations  with 
Augustus,  58;  founder  of  the  fir.st  Roman 
library.  Atrium  Lihertatis,  134,  347 ;  honor 
paid  by  him  to  Varro,  322  ;  protects  Tinui- 
gencs,  330 ;  denounced  as  a  conspirator 
against  Nero,  v.  20. 

Pollitta.  daughter  of  Antistius  Vetus,  her  vain 
attempt  to  save  her  father ;  dies  with  him, 
V.  27. 

Polybius,  a  Greek,  author  of  a  history  of  the 
ancient  world  from  220  to  146  B.  C;  trans- 
lated from  the  original  the  first  treaty  of 
Rome  witii  Carthage,  i.  252,  547;  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  early  Roman  constitution,  503, 
506 ;  his  description  of  the  military  organi- 


zation of  Rome,  511-22;  his  feeling  in  re- 
spect to  the  Roman  rule  over  Greece,  ii.  190 
note  ;  detained  in  Italy  for  seventeen  yeai-s  ; 
his  return  to  Greece,  191  ;  his  testimony  to 
Roman  dissipation,  275 ;  attitude  towards 
religion,  291 ;  apprehends  danger  to  the  Re- 
public from  demagogues,  343 ;  on  the  ruin 
of  Greece,  vi.  142-3 ;  his  admirable  quali- 
ties as  a  historian,  viii.  335-6. 

Polybius,  frecdman  of  Claudius  and  his  reader, 
iv.  522. 

Polycarp,  Saint,  bisho))  of  Smyrna,  his  mar- 
tyrdom, V.  449-50  and  tiole  ;  knew  only  two 
orders  in  the  Church,  vii.  22. 

Pomoerium,  a  symbolical  line,  inclosing  the 
city,  marked  out  by  Romulus,  i.  121,  143; 
iv.  80;  extended  by  Sylla,  iii.  42;  by  Au- 
gustus and  by  Claudius,  iv.  548. 

Pomona,  Roman  goddess  of  fruit,  i.  204. 

Pompeia,  granddaughter  of  Pompeius  Rufus, 
tliird  wife  of  Caesar,  iii.  157  note  ;  divorced, 
194. 

Pompeia,  daughter  of  Ponipey,  wife  of  Faust  us 
Sylla,  asked  in  marriage  by  Caesar,  iii.  396 
no/f. 

Pompeian  Laws:  of  89  b.  c,  giving  rights  to 
tlio  Cibiilpinc,  ii.  604;  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
6.")G  ;  iii   104-5,  387  /lote,  396,  400  and  note. 

Pompeiauus,  praetorian  prefect  of  Maxentius, 
defeated  and  slain  at  Verona,  vii.  457. 

Pompeianus,  Tiberius  Claudius,  husband  of 
Lueilla,  vi.  447  ;  silent  reproof  of  Connno- 
dus,  450  ;  is  offered  the  Empire  after  (he 
death  of  Commodus,  466 ;  and  again  by 
.Tulianus,   475. 

Pompeii,  ancient  city  of  Campania,  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  i.  68;  its  works  of  art  and 
ornament,  ii.  420  note,  427  note;  iii.  119 
note;  iv.  338  wo/^,  340;  v.  176;  joins  the  Ital- 
ians in  the  Social  War,  ii.  589 ;  loses  part  of 
its  territory,  iii.  27;  inscriptions,  iv.  185-6; 
first  disaster,  in  part  repaired  (63  a.  d.),  600 ; 
complete  destruction  (79  a.  d  ),  v.  169  ;  pres- 
ent excavation  of  the  city,  170  and  note; 
domestic  areliitecture,  171-2  and  notes; 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  173-6;  its 
beautiful  bronzes,  176  note;  its  elections 
and  wall-posters,  vi.  33  and  note ;  its  prison, 
■tI-2. 

Pompeius,  Q.,  general  in  Spain,  his  disgraceful 
ediidiirt  ,-it  Xumaiitia,  ii.  213. 

Pompeius  Rufus,  Q.,  exiled  as  a  friend  of  the 
Italians,  ii.  568  ;  consul,  partisan  of  Sylla, 
612-13;  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  627. 
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Pompeius  Rufus,  Q.,  pi-aetor,  his  measures  for 

tlir  ilrlVnoo  of  l?ni\ic  n!j;iinst  Catiline,  iii.  176. 

Pompeius  Strabo,  Cnaeus,  fatiier  of  the 
triumvir,  Kdiiiaii  general  in  the  Social  War, 
ii.  588,  507  ;  blocliades  Asenlnm,  59S ;  pur- 
sues the  retreating  Italians,  599 ;  obtains  a 
triumph,  600  ;  keeps  the  allies  in  cheek  after 
the  war,  627  ;  hesitation  which  side  to  take 
in  the  Tivil  W;ir,  r,27-S;  his  death,  628. 

Pompeius  Magnus,  Cnaeus  (Pompey  the 
Great),  the  triumvir,  most  important  member 
of  Sylla's  party ;  his  grievances  against  the 
Marian  faction ;  is  saluted  imperator  by  Sylla, 
5 ;  inherits  large  wealth  from  liis  father,  5, 
21;  his  success  in  the  Civil  War,  12;  liis 
severities  in  Sicily  after  the  war,  28-9  ;  his 
the  first  Roman  statue  in  heroic  costume,  29 
no/e ;  his  victories  in  Africa,  30 ;  twenty-eiglit 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Sylla's  deatli, 
58 ;  his  character ;  is  frequently  under- 
rated ;  his  frugality,  eloquence,  and  courage, 
59-60 ;  his  marriage  to  Aemilia,  Sylla's 
granddaughter,  60  ;  Sylla's  displeasure 
against  him,  60-1 ;  his  reserve ;  his  sup- 
port of  Lepidus,  but  later  disapproval  of 
him,  61 ;  associated  with  Catulus  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  against  Lepidus,  69-70 ; 
his  successes  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  his  murder 
of  Brutus  the  governor,  70  ;  his  gains  from 
the  attempts  of  Lepidus,  72  ;  is  sent  against 
Sertorius ;  his  severities  in  Gaul,  81 ;  de- 
feated by  Sertorius,  82-3  ;  defeats  Perperna, 
83;  joins  Metellus,  St;  marches  against 
Sertorius,  86  ;  his  threatening  letter  to  tlie 
Senate,  87 ;  advances  iu  pursuit  of  Ser- 
torius, 88  ;  subdues  a  revolt,  89 ;  his  deal- 
ings with  Perperna,  89-90 ;  concludes  the 
war ;  erects  a  monument,  90 ;  recalled  to 
Italy,  91,  99 ;  assumes  the  rote  of  mediator 
between  the  Senate  and  the  tribunes,  103  ; 
his  arrival  and  reception,  103-4;  takes  the 
popular  side,  104-5  ;  desires  justice  to  be 
done  in  the  provinces,  107 ;  his  appearance 
as  knight,  and  arrogant  reply  to  the  censor, 
108  ;  tlie  popular  liero,  but  ill  suited  to  liis 
part,  109;  immense  power  conferred  upon 
him,  116-18,  136;  his  success  against  the 
pirates,  118-19  ;  quarrel  with  Metellus,  119 ; 
supersedes  LucuUus,  136-7  ;  defeats  Mithri- 
dates,  138 ;  founds  Nicopolis ;  negotiates 
■with  Tigraiics,  139;  winters  south  of  the 
Cyrus,  140 ;  advances  as  far  as  the  Cau- 
casus, 140-1  ;  successes  and  ambitious 
designs,  141-3 ;  goes  to  Damascus,  144 ;  de- 


feats Aristobulus  near  Jerusalem  ;  takes  the 
city,  145-6 ;  returns  to  Pontus  and  orders 
Mitliridates  to  be  honorably  buried,  149 ; 
organizes  Pontus  and  Bithynia  and  Cilicia, 
149-50,  152  ;  distributes  rewards  to  friendly 
princes,  150-1  ;  his  permanent  work  in 
Asia  Minor,  152;  strives  by  legal  means 
for  royal  power,  154 ;  regards  Caesar  as 
a  necessary  friend,  158 ;  assisted  by  Caesar, 
159 ;  receives  honors  from  Caesar,  167 ; 
is  hostile  to  Cicero,  187-S ;  I'cturns 
from  Asia,  196 ;  seeks  to  propitiate,  197 ; 
liis  triumph,  197-8  ;  general  unpopularity, 
198-9  ;  disarmed  and  humiliated,  201 ;  al- 
liance with  Caesar  and  Crassus,  201,  203  ; 
supports  Caesar's  candidature,  204 ;  and 
legislation,  206 ;  becomes  Caesar's  son-in- 
law,  208  ;  expects  advantages  from  Caesar's 
absence,  215  ;  desires  the  return  of  Cicero, 
361-3 ;  hostility  of  Clodius,  366 ;  favors 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  360-7;  is  alarmed  for  his 
own  sal'ety,  368-9  ;  meets  Caesar  at  Lucca, 
372  ;  object  of  the  Senate's  hostility,  373-5  ; 
liis  wife's  death,  375  ;  proconsul  with  I  he 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Africa,  376-7 ;  his 
administration  at  Rome,  380-91 ;  censured 
by  Cato,  392;  separates  from  Caesar,  393, 
397 ;  receives  dictatorial  power,  393-4  ; 
marries  Cornelia,  396  iio/e ;  tyrannical  con- 
duct, 398-9  ;  favors  Caesar,  400  ;  proposals 
that  he  be  deprived  of  his  position,  407-S  ; 
illness  and  recovery,  408-9 ;  struggle  with 
Caesar  approacliing,  410-14;  is  invested  by 
Marcellus  with  dictatorial  power,  414-15  ; 
declares  war  against  Caesar,  416-17;  his 
preparations  against  Caesar,  423  note;  es- 
capes to  Capua,  425  ;  arrogant  tone,  427 ; 
proposes  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  429  ;  evasive 
reply  to  Caesar's  messages,  431 ;  his  prepa- 
rations in  Epirus,  444-0;  feeble  conduct 
of  the  war,  452  ;  success  at  Dyrraehium, 
453-4  ;  unpopularity  with  his  army,  456-7  ; 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  457-60;  his  escape, 
460-1,  462  ;  uncertainty  where  to  take 
shelter,  402-3;  decides  on  Egypt,  404;  dis- 
asters and  death,  -165-6;  funeral;  estimate 
of  his  character,  407 ;  his  statues  restored 
by  Cnesar,  521 , 

Pompeius,  Cnaeus,  elder  son  of  the  trinnivir, 
in  the  Balearic  Islands,  iii.  516;  in  Spain, 
517  and  nolf ;  defeated  at  Munda,  escape 
and  death,  518. 

Pompeius,  Seztus,  younger  son  of  the  trium- 
vir, iu  Spain,  iii,  516  ;  escape  after  Munda, 
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518  ;  collects  a  fleet,  569 ;  ofTers  his  services 
to  the  Senate,  571 ;  Cicero's  iuiiucnce  over 
him,  575;  bis  uaval  successes,  580;  out- 
lawed by  the  Lex  Pedia,  582;  protects  tlie 
proscribed,  5SS ;  establisiies  himself  iu 
Sicily,  588,  602  ;  plunders  the  Italian  coasts, 
618 ;  receives  Julia,  Antony's  mother,  621 ; 
and  other  Roman  fugitives,  622 ;  invited 
by  Antony  to  attack  southern  Italy,  G2i ; 
omitted  from  the  treaty  of  Brundusium, 
rontiuues  his  predatory  expeditions,  620 ; 
Italy  between  iiiui  and  the  triumvirs,  627 ; 
interview  between  Sextus  and  Antony,  628  ; 
liolds  court  at  Syracuse,  629 ;  provocations 
between  Sextus  and  the  triumvirs,  629-31 ; 
hoslihties.  631-7;  lli^  death,  637. 
Pompeius,   Cuaeus   Magnus,  compelled   by 

Caliiiula  to  give  uji  liis  surname,  iv.  505. 
Pompeius,  Trogus,  the  historian,  a  Spaniard, 

iv.  603. 
Jomponius,  M.,  tribune,  accuses  Manlius  Ini- 

|)priosus,  i-  3S7-S. 
Pomponius  Bonouiensis,  L.,  author  of  Attel- 

luK'  farces,  ii.  31s  mife. 
Pomponius,  Sextus,  (jii  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, vi.  191. 
Pomptinus,  triumph  of,  iii.  3S8-9. 
Pons    Cestius,   bridge   connecting  the  Insula 

Tiljeriiiti  with  the  riglit  bank,  i.  176  )iote. 
Pons  Fabricius,  bridge  connecting  tlie  city 
with  the  Insula  Tiberina,  i.  176  nolc ;  resort 
of  suicides,  iv.  485  7ioie. 
Pons  Mllvius,  bridge  on  the  Via  Flamini/i, 
held  l)y  I'ompey's  troojis  against  Lepidus, 
iii.  70;  deputies  of  the  AUobroges  arrested 
here,  179  ;  scene  of  Constantiue's  victory 
over  Maxentius,  vii.  458. 
Pons  Sublicius,  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber: 
argei  thrown  tlicnce  into  tlie  river,  i.  139 
note ;  built  by  Aneus,  157 ;  defended  by 
Horalius  Codes,  177;  built  without  the  use 
of  nails,  ii.  335  notf ;  one  of  Sylla's  legions 
posted  on  the  bridge  on  the  day  when  he 
entered  Rome  with  his  army,  615;  bridge 
over  which  Cains  Gracchus  escaped  when 
pursued  by  his  murderers,  485  ;  resort  of 
beggars,  iv.  37. 
Ponticus,  Christian  martyr,  v.  510. 
Pontifex  maximus,  priest  at  the  head  of  tlii- 
collcgc  of  pout  ills,  selects  the  vestals  and 
flamens,  i.  147,  226;  liis  dwelling  in  the 
Regia,  226  note  ;  Caesar  receives  this  offipe, 
iii.  523  ;  it  is  held  by  Lepidus  thirty-one 
years,    555,    638;    taken   by  Augustus,  iv. 


87  ;  and  thereafter  attached  to  the  imperial 
otfice  until  the  time  of  Gratian,  viii.  276. 

PontifEs,  the  most  important  college  of  Roman 
priests,  instituted  by  Numa ;  their  number,  i. 
147,  225  and  note ;  their  Annals,  1  S3,  225-6  ; 
plebeians  admitted  to  their  nund)er,  392 ; 
number  increased  by  Sylla,  iii.  41 ;  extent 
and  character  of  their  authority,  iv.  170  note. 

Pontine  Marshes,  the  {Pomptinae  Paludes), 
extensive  tract  in  the  southern  partof  Latiuni, 
beginning  at  Antium,  i.  33,  94  and  note,  95, 
353;  traversed  by  the  Appiau  Way,  494; 
Caesar's  project  of  draining  them,  iii.  532; 
Nero's  project  of  a  canal  and  system  of 
drainage,  v.  14  and  note;  Trajan's  nnsuc- 
ressful  attempts  to  reclaim  them,  273. 

Pontius,  C,  Samnite  general,  i.  432,  433,  434, 
4,')  3. 

Pontius  TelesinuB,  Samnite,  in  the  consular 
army  against  Sylla,  iii.  8 ;  his  bold  design 
on  Rome,  13;  defeated  at  the  Colline  Gate 
and  killed,  14,  15. 

Pontus,  the  kingdom  of:  geogra]diical  position 
and  character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  its  impor- 
tance due  to  Mithridates  VI.,  ii.  660 ;  its 
capital  placed  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
state,  665  ;  seized  and  held  by  Lucullus,  iii. 
129-31  ;  recovered  by  Mithridates,  135 ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  conquered  by  Pompey 
and  organized  into  a  province,  142;  the 
whole  country  reduced  to  a  province  and 
united  with  Bithynia,  v.  156, 

Pontus,  kings  of:  — 

Pharnaces  I.,  his  quarrel  with  Eumenes, 

ii.  lin. 

Mithridates  V.  (Eucrgetes),  faithful 
ally  of  Home,  660  and  note. 

Mithridates  VI.  (Eupator),  great  king 
of  Pontus,  ii.  657;  Ins  vast  designs,  658; 
his  character  and  early  years,  660;  position 
of  his  kingdom,  661  ;  obtains  the  Cinnne- 
rian  Bospliorus,  662 ;  his  attempt  upon 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  665-6 ;  turns 
his  arms  against  the  Scythian  tribes,  666- 
7;  obtains  Tigranes  of  Armenia  as  an  ally, 
667;  seizes  Capi)adocia  aiul  Bitliynia,  668; 
his  extensive  empire,  669-70 ;  and  great 
preparations  for  war,  670-2  ;  ordered  by 
Rome  to  withdraw  from  Cappadocia,  672  ; 
orders  the  murder  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Romans  in  Asia,  672-4  ;  his  successes  ;  ins 
mairiage  to  a  Greek  girl,  Monima,  674; 
makes  Athens  his  basis  of  operations.  675  ; 
carries  on  the   campaign  badly,    676  ;    his 
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armies  defeated  in  Greece,  6S2-90 ;  Immil 
iatcs  liiinsdf  before  Sylla,  and  returns  to 
I'outus,  691  ;  negotiates  with  Sertorius,  iii. 
S7  ;  liis  disbanded  navy  beeome  pirates,  110; 
jircparcs  again  for  war,  113,  122;  his  atti- 
tude towards  Rome,  121-2 ;  invades  Bitliy- 
nia,  124-5 ;  sufters  for  food,  120  ;  retreats, 
126-7 ;  pursued  by  LucuUus,  escapes  into 
Armenia,  12S-9;  iiis  extradition  vainly  de- 
manded by  Rome,  130-1  ;  reconstructs 
the  Armenian  army,  133  ;  returns  into  Pon- 
tus  and  resumes  the  offensive,  135  ;  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  negotiate ;  is  defeated 
aud  escapes,  13S-9  ;  takes  shelter  in  a  re- 
mote region,  141  ;  his  kingdom  organized 
into  a  province,  142  ;  reappears  with  an 
army  ;  his  plan  of  invading  Rome  ;  his 
deatii,  147  ;  his  body  sent  to  Pompey,  14S. 
Pharnaces  II.,  sou  of  Mithridates,  con- 
spires against  his  father,  iii.  147;  sends 
his  body  to  Pompey,  14S  ;  king  of  tjie  Bos- 
phorus  ;  his  hostilities  against  Asia  Miuor, 
478 ;  defeated  and  slain,  481 ;  iv.  24. 

Asander,  brother-in-law  of  Pharnaces, 
succeeds  hnn,  iii.  4S1;  iv.  24. 

Polemon  I.,  made  king  by  Antony,  pro- 
tected by  Oi'lavius,  iv.  0:  receives  the  Cim- 
merian Biisphorus,  25,  247 ;  favored  by 
Augustus,  20S. 

Polemon  II.,  his  kingdom  enlarged  by 
Claudius,  iv.  544. 

Pope,  (he  title,  vii.  31  note. 

Poppaea.     Sie  Sabina. 

Populonia,  Eliuriau  seaport :  its  statue  of  Ju- 
piter, i.  36 ;  its  commerce  aud  coinage,  73  ; 
its  iron  foundries,  75  note ;  a  small  fortified 
place,  121  ;  taken  aud  destroyed  in  the  Civil 
War,  iii.  I'i:  its  siiiDrith  emus,  16  note. 

Populus  Romanus  Quirites,  i.  ISO  note ;  vi. 
25. 

Porcia,  daughter  of  Cato,  wife  of  Bibnlus,  and 
afterwards  of  Brutus,  iii.  542 ;  her  distress 
on  the  d.iy  of  Caesar's  murder,  544;  story 
concerning  licr  deatli,  613  note. 

Porciau  Law^s,  protecting  the  person  of  the 
fiti/.iii,  I   :i;U;  ii.  312,  474;  vi.  79. 

Porphyry,  ])hilosopher,  author  of  a  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  vi.  5S2  note,  5S4 ;  theory  of 
the  gods,  585  ;  formulated  tlie  doctrine 
of  dainions,  SSS ;  taught  in  Sicily,  589 ; 
his  treatise  against  the  Christians,  vii.  414 
and  iiofi'. 

Porsenna,  Lars,  tomb  of,  i.  82,  83  ;  his  war 
witli  Rome,  301. 
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Porta  Capena,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caolian  liill, 
in  the  ayger  of  Servius :  gate  by  wiiich 
lloratins  entered  Rome,  i.  153  ;  could  be 
seen  from  Tusculum,  302  ;  point  whence 
start  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Lalinu,  495 
note ;  temple  built  near  it  to  the  Deus  Re- 
dicitlus,  ii.  30  ;  tomb  of  the  Seipios  near  it, 
406. 

Porta  Carmentalis,  in  the  ar/f/cr  of  Servius, 
named  from  Carmenla,  i.  90  iiole ;  temple 
of  Apollo  near  it,  635  note ;  procession  of 
girls  thence  to  the  Forum,  ii.  45. 

Porta  Collina,  most  northerly  gate  of  Rome, 
on  the  ui^i/er  of  Servius,  i.  102  ;  the  Cam- 
jius  Sceleratiis  adjacent,  228,  425  ;  reached 
by  invading  Praenestiues  and  Hernicans, 
372,  374 ;  point  whence  the  Via  Nomentuna 
aud  Via  Sularia  start,  495  note;  seized  by 
Sylla,  ii.  615  note ;  scene  of  battle,  628; 
iii.  14-15. 

Porta  Esquilina,  most  southerly  gate  of  Rome, 
on  tlie  ui/ijer  of  Servius,  i.  162  note ;  Aequi 
and  Volsci  approach  to  within  three  miles, 
312,  353  ;  point  whence  start  the  Via  La/ii- 
ciina  and  Via  Praenestrina,  495  note;  Han- 
nilial  nearly  reaches  it,  ii.  33  note. 

Porta  Trigemina,  gate  near  the  Aventine,  ii. 
015  aud  note. 

Portoria,  duties  on  exports  and  imports  paid  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  Roman  state  :  these 
duties  abolished  for  the  time,  ii.  2S0  note, 
343  note,  651  note  ;  their  amount,  472  note  ; 
farmed  out,  577  ;  greatly  increased  under 
Augustus,  iv.  157-8 ;  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons excused  from  them,  157  notes ;  prices 
greatly  increased  by  them,  158  note  ;  in  the 
muuieipia,  vi.  66 ;  at  Palmyra,  vii.  380  and 
no/e  ;  increased  by  Diocletian,  396  and  noli' ; 
a  large  source  of  revenue  in  the  later  Em- 
pire, viii.  12. 

Portumnus,  or  Portumus,  protecting  divinity 
of  liarbors,  identified  with  the  Greek  Palae- 
miiii  (ir  Meliccrles,  ii.  297. 

Poseidouius,  a  Stoic  philosopher  visited  by 
Pompey,  ii.  290;  on  a  Gallic  custom,  iii. 
251  ;  on  Spanish  horses,  iv.  223. 

Possessio,  distinguished  from  proprietas,  i.  400 
iio/e ;  ii.  502  note,  576. 

Post  {r/ir.Kwi  puljlint!i),  its  condition  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  iv.  162  unA.  no/e ;  devel- 
opment in  his  reign,  162-3 ;  its  expense  de- 
frayed by  the  cities,  \%'i  note ;  regulated  by 
Hadrian,  v.  392  and  note ;  employed  only  l)y 
government,  vi.  177  and  note ;  its   mcsscu- 
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gcTS  (Jabellarii)  and  inspectors  (ciiriosi), 
220 ;  placed  at  tlic  service  of  the  bisliops, 
vii.  508  note,  530 ;  privileges  accompanying 
its  use,  530  iw/e ;  exactions  of  the  inspec- 
tors, viii.  56;  its  use  limited  by  Julian,  Iflfi. 

Postliminii,  jus,  right  of  recovery,  ii.  213 
Hofr  ;    V.   515. 

Postumius  Albinus.     See  Albinus. 

Postumus,  M.  Cassiauus  Latiuius,  one  of 
the  "Thirty  Tyrants:  "  distinguisiied  by  Va- 
lerian, vii.  235  ;  governor  of  Gaul,  23G  ; 
proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  258  ;  collects  a 
senate  at  Treves ;  rules  wisely,  259  ;  cele- 
brates the  fifth  anniversary  of  lii.s  accession, 
260 ;  attacked  by  Gallienus,  263  ;  killed  by 
his  own  troops,  26i. 

Fotamon  of  Lesbos,  philosopher,  friend  of 
Tiberius,  iv.  469. 

Pothinus,  regent  of  Egypt  during  minority  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  464,  471. 

Pourriferes,  scene  of  the  battle  between  Marius 
and  the  Teutones,  ii.  536. 

Pozzolana,  i   39. 

Praefecturae,  under  the  Republic  an  inferior 
class  of  municipia,  i.  4S4,  4S5 ;  uuder  the 
later  Empire  the  four  great  divisions:  the 
East,  Iliyria,  Italy,  and  the  GaUic  Provinces, 
viii.  10. 

Praefectus  aerarii,  ex-praetors  placed  by  Au- 
gustus in  charge  of  the  treasury,  iv.  90  >w/i-, 
95  note ;  this  office  again  instituted  by  Nero, 
5S8 

Praefectus  alimentorum,  officer  of  high  rank 
in  charge  of  the   alimentary  institution,  v 

467. 
Praefectus   annonae,   superintendent  of  tlie 

corn-market,   tu-st  appointed   b.  c.    439,    i 

349  ;  the  office  uuder  Augustus,  iv.  90  jiu/e, 

104;  viii.  5. 
Praefectus  castrorum,  quartermaster,  iv.  99 

Praefectus  classls,  Roman  admiral,  v.  615. 
Praefectus   equitum,   cavalry  officer,  iv.   99 

nole. 
Praefectus   fabrum,   chief  of  engineers,   iii 

52S;  vi.  2:il. 
Praefectus  frumenti  dandi,  originally  super- 

intciuleut  of  ciistriliiitioiis,  iv.  95  tiofi' ;  later, 

chief  of  commissariat  for  Rome,  vi.  466. 
Praefectus  morum,  an  office  created  by  Caesar 

;is  a  substitute  for  the  censorship,  iii.  506, 

522,   529;   held   by  Augustus,  iv.  91,   92, 

103. 
Praefectus  praetorii  (praetorian  prefect),  this 


office  established  by  Augustus,  iv.  95  ;  its 
gradual  extension  and  vast  importance,  vi. 
533-4  aud  note  ;  reduced  by  Diocletian,  vii. 
391-2  ;  four  praetorian  prefects  in  charge  of 
tlie  four  prefectures,  viii.  4. 

Praefectus  sociorum,  military  officer  in  com- 
ni:iiul  i)f  eoiitiugrnls  of  the  allies  under  the 
early  Kepuhlic,  i.  515. 

Praefectus  urbi  (urban  prefect)  :  under  the 
Ke|)ublic  called  also  custos  urbis,  one  of  the 
military  tribunes  having  supreme  command 
in  the  city,  i.  346  and  note  ;  this  magistracy, 
reorganized  by  Augustus,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  Empire,  iv.  94;  extent  and  un- 
limited character  of  his  jurisdiction,  94  no(e; 
V.  396  and  note;  under  the  later  Empire, 
viii.  5. 

Praefectus  vigilum,  eommander  of  the  night- 
w:itch,  iv.  90,  lOi,  123  and  iio/es. 

Praeneste,  i.  371,  372,  486 ;  ii.  571 ;  strong- 
hold of  Marius,  iii.  8,  9;  siege  of,  10,  12, 
15;  surrender  of  the  city,  15;  Sylla's  re- 
venge \ipon,  27. 

Praenestine  Lots  (Sor/es  Praenes(inae),  i. 
201  notr:   iv.  416;    v.  213. 

Praenomen,  individual  name:  about  thirty  in 
use  in  Rome,  as  Cains,  Lucius,  Sextus,  etc.; 
the  boy  as  a  rule  received  that  of  his  father 
or  grandfather,  ii.  491  tiofe ;  v.  521  >io/e. 

Praestatio  annonaria,  vi.  2.")0  note. 

Praetextati,  boys  of  noble  family  wlio  wore  the 
purple-bordered  toga  {pi-aetexta),  vi.  57, 
501. 

Praetextatus,  Vettius  Agorius,  Roman  jnr- 
fect,  on  luxury  of  the  Roman  bishops,  viii, 
237  iiofe ;  organizes  medical  relief  lor  tlic 
poor,  241 ;  favorably  received  by  Justina, 
302 ;  priest  of  Vesta  and  of  the  Sun,  302  ; 
a  zealous  pagan,  with  his  wife,  302  and  note. 

Praetorian  cohorts,  originally  tiie  general's 
body-guard,  ii.  531  ;  reorganized  by  Augus- 
tus, iv.  95  and  note;  from  41  A.  D.  they 
repeatedly  interfere  in  the  succession  and 
sell  the  imperial  power  to  the  highest  bidder, 
until  they  are  disbanded  by  Septiniius  Se- 
vcrus  in  193,  and  replaced  by  soldiers  taken 
from  the  provincial  legions,  vi.  478-9 ;  Dio- 
cletian reduces  their  number  and  makes  tlicm 
the  city  guard  of  Rome,  vii.  393;  entirely 
abolished  by  Constantine,  459. 

Praetorship,  a  curule  magistracy,  inferior  lo 
the  consulsliip,  having  the  administration  of 
justice  as  its  chief  duty  ;  created  in  366 
ji.  c,  i.  385  ;  originally  but  one  praetor  (the 
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urban),  385  ;  his  election,  duties,  and  hon- 
ors ;  liis  ediclum,  386,  508  ;  a  praetor  pere- 
grinus  appoiuted  to  setlle  matters  in  dispute 
between  citizens  and  foreiguers,  38G-7  ;  two 
additional  praetors  appointed  for  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  590 ;  two  praetors  sent  to  Spain, 
increasing  the  whole  number  to  six,  ii.  131 ; 
number  increased  to  eight  under  Sylla,  six 
of  them  being  sent  to  govern  the  provinces, 
35  ;  their  judgment  in  civil  cases  continued, 
360  note ;  increased  to  sixteen  by  Caesar, 
iii.  525  note  ;  their  office,  duties,  age,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  iv.  89  and  note;  could 
convoke  the  Senate,  92  note;  eligible  for 
the  office  of  proconsul,  148  ;  their  work  in 
thedevelopmeiitof  Roman  law,  341-2  ;  legis- 
lation of  Claudius  in  respect  to  them,  52S  ; 
of  Hadrian,  vi.  392  ;  their  only  duty  iu  the 
later  Empire  to  give  public  games  at  their 
own  expense,  viii.  7  and  note,  8. 

Praetorium,  the  name  of  the  general's  tent  in 
the  Roman  camp,  i.  516. 

Praetutians,  a  tribe  of  central  Italy,  i.  98. 

Praxeas,  early  lieretic,  vii.  3(5  ;  attacked  by 
Tcrtullian,  37. 

Presages  of  evil  (207  b.  c),  ii.  44. 

Prevaricatio,  a  frerpient  offence  against  the 
law,  ii   341  ;  clcfiiiition  of  tlie  word,  341  note. 

Primus,  M.  Antonius,  legate  in  lllyria,  de- 
clares for  Vespasian,  v.  85  ;  his  early  career, 
85  note;  invades  Italy,  86;  gaius  a  victory 
at  Bedriacum,  87  ;  and  sacks  Cremona,  88  ; 
negotiates  with  Vitellius,  89  ;  advances  upon 
Rome,  92  ;  his  negotiations  with  Civilis,  99  ; 
conduct  after  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  137. 

Prtnceps  Senatus,  "  prince  of  the  Senate," 
the  first  senator  to  vote,  iii.  523. 

Principes,  a  class  of  legionaries,  i.  513. 

Principes  Juventutis,  "  princes  of  the  Roman 
youth,"  a  title  of  honor  applied  by  Augus- 
tus to  his  grandsons,  as  at  the  head  of  the 
equestrian  order,  iv.  109,  277 ;  and  by  suc- 
ceeding Emperors  to  their  heirs,  v.  177. 

Prisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  suspected  of  being 
a  Christian,  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  vii.  419  ;  her  misfortunes  and  death, 
437,  463. 

Priflci  Latini,  inhabitants  of  Latinm,  composed 
of  Casci,  Umbrians,  Ansonians,  and  Siculi, 
i.  80  ;  their  national  songs,  182. 

Priscianus,  consjurator  against  .\ntoninus  Pius, 
v.  142. 

Priscillianists,  an  heretical  sect  persecuted 
under  Theodosius,  viii.  307  and  note. 


Priscus,  defender  of  Byzantium,  vi.  488  ;  willi 
ti'cptiinius  Scverus  at  the  siege  of  Atra,  507. 

Priscus,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  in 
command  of  the  army  of  Syria,  vii.  175  ;  his 
severity  causes  revolt,  176-7. 

Priscus,  governor  of  Macedon,  assumes  the 
puijile,  vii.  224  and  note. 

Priscus,  philosopher,  friend  of  Julian,  viii.  84, 
171  ;  jircscut  at  Iiis  death,  220. 

Priscus,  Helvidius,  lover  of  liberty  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  iv.  594 ;  dispute  between  him 
and  Vitellius,  v.  79  ;  denounces  informers 
under  Vespasian,  137 ;  offensive  attitude  to- 
wards that  Emperor ;  banished  and  put  to 
death,  153. 

Priscus,  Julius,  praetorian  prefect  under  Vi- 
tellius, his  death,  v.  137  note. 

Priscus,  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  prose- 
cuted and  condemned  for  malversation  under 
Trajan,  v.  257  note,  261. 

Priscus,  Statius,  recalled  from  Britain  and 
.sent  into  Cappadocia  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
v.   401. 

Prison,  the  municipal,  guarded  by  public  slaves, 
vi.  41. 

Privilegium,  a  private  law,  i.  e.,  one  having 
for  its  object  a  single  individual,  forbidden 
Ijy  the  Twelve  Tables,  i.  337. 

Probus,  a  Roman  general,  attempts  to  seize 
Egyi)t ;  his  defeat  and  death,  vii.  298  and 
note. 

Probus,  M.  Aurelius,  the  Emperor,  made 
governor  of  the  East,  vii.  191 ;  his  pay  as 
tribune,  191  note;  his  German  ti'oops,  196 
tiote ;  multitude  of  prisoners  sent  home  by 
him,  207  ;  owed  his  first  honors  to  Valerian, 
235  ;  expels  the  Palmyrenes  from  Egypt, 
309  ;  his  victory  over  the  Franks,  319  ;  pro- 
claimed by  his  soldiers,  330,  332  ;  highly 
esteemed  by  Valerian,  Aureliau,  and  Tacitus, 
331-2;  birth  and  ancestry,  331  note;  did 
not  desire  llie  Empire  ;  asked  the  Senate's 
confirmation,  332 ;  received  with  grati- 
tude by  the  Senate,  333  ;  his  campaign  in 
Gaul,  334  ;  number  of  Barbarians  slaugh- 
tered by  him,  334  note ;  his  great  engineer- 
ing works  intimidate  the  Barbarians ;  his 
campaign  in  llhaetia,  Illyricum,  and  Moesia, 
335  ;  and  in  Asia  Minor ;  his  scornful  treat- 
ment of  tlic  Persian  king,  330  ;  his  review 
of  the  frontiers  ;  establishes  Barbarian  colo- 
nies in  Thrace,  337-8  ;  his  dealings  with 
competitors,  338-9  ;  favors  works  of  public 
utility,  339-40 ;  is  murdered  by  his  troops, 
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340  and  note;  limits  the  number  of  Bar- 
barians in  liis  ai'niy,  viii.  45. 
Procedure,  legal.  lu  civil  suits,  three  suc- 
cessive nietliods  :  1st,  by  legis  actiunes,  i. 
339  and  note ;  2d,  by  formulEe  indicated 
(in  jure)  by  tiie  praetor,  and  apiilied  (in 
judicio)  by  the  judge  whom  he  selected, 
385,  SOS  ;  3d,  by  the  cognitio  extra  ordinem 
in  the  later  Empire,  vii.  394  and  note. 
In  criminal  cases,  jurisdiction  belonged  at 
first  to  the  Centuriatae,  L  337  ;  later,  to 
the  quaestioiies  perjietitai',  ii.  368-9 ;  under 
the  Empire,  to  the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  the 
urban  prefect,  the  praefectus  vigilum,  and 
governors  of  provinces,  iv.  102-3 ;  vi.  40-8 
and  notes. 
Proclus,  Neo-Platouist  philosopher,  "  priest  of 

nature,"  vi.  5SS  ;  viii.  297. 
Proconsulship,  creation  and  design  of  the 
office,  i.  4'2S  and  note  ;  proconsuls  governors 
of  the  senatorial  provinces,  iv.  14S-9 ;  their 
service  considered  gratuitous,  but  they  re- 
ceive an  indenuiity,  vi.  221  and  note,  222. 
Procopius,  Christian  martyr,  quotes  Homer, 

vii.  422  note. 
Procopius,  Roman  general,  lieutenant  of  Julian 
in  the  Persian  War,  viii.  217;  believed  by 
Jovian  to  be  his  rival,  225  ;  sent  with 
Julian's  body  to  Tarsus,  226 ;  disappears 
for  the  time,  227 ;  attempts  a  revolution  in 
the  Eastern  Empire,  242,  252  ;  liis  head  sent 
by  Valens  to  Valentinian,  244 ;  his  defeat, 
253 ;  had  in  his  service  three  thousand 
Goths,  262. 
Proculeius,    C,    officer    of    Oetavius,    seizes 

Cleojiatra,  iii.  670-7. 
Proculus,  eminent  jurist.,  founder  of  a  school 

(llic  Proculicini),  iv.  344;  v.  ISO. 
Proculus,  Koman  general,  proclaimed  in  Lyons, 

at  luice  (ivnihrown  by  Probus,  vii.  339. 
Proculus,  Licinius,  friend  of  Olho,  v.  62. 
Proculus,  Scribonius,  victim  of  Nero's  cru- 
elly, V.  :i4. 
Procurators,  orii;inally  financial  agents  of  I  lie 
Emperor  in   the   imperial  provinces,   corre- 
sponding to  the  quaestors  of  the  senatorial 
provinces;    persons  of  low   rank,    but   fre- 
quently with  extended  powers,  iv.  148-51 ; 
salaries,  148  note ;  in  fiscal  cases  their  de- 
cisions made  absolute  by  Claudius,  150 ;  v. 
52S-9  ;  have  the  rank  of  knights,  iv.  150 
note;  and  consular  insignia,   v.    528  note ; 
their  increased  importance  under  the  Anto- 
nincs,  vi.  105,  219. 


Procus,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  i.  140. 

Professio,  declaration  of  tlie  tax-payer,  vii. 
396  note. 

Proletarii,  the  poorest  class  of  inhabitants  of 
Konic,  i.  399  note  ;  increased  number  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  ii.  346,  359;  not  ad- 
mitted to  serve  in  the  army,  346  note ;  en- 
listed by  Marius,  531 ;  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  iv.  385-6  ;  in  the  third  century 
K.  0.,  vii.  195. 

Promotus,  Roman  general,  killed  by  the  foe- 
dcruli,  viii.  283  ;  his  victory  over  the  Gru- 
thunges,  298. 

Propertius,  Seztus  Aurelius,  lyric  poet,  iv. 
327-8;  quoted,  v.  524;  concerning  ere- 
mation,  559. 

Property  of  the  first  class,  i.  243  note. 

Propraetor,  governor  of  a  province  in  which 
there  was  no  army,  usually  a  former  praetor 
at  Rome :  not  to  be  appointed  till  five  yeaiT 
had  elapsed  from  the  expiration  of  his  former 
office,  iii.  35,  39S  ;  tegati  pro  praetore,  526; 
in  command  in  the  imperial  provinces,  iv. 
149  ;  vi.  219. 

Proscriptions  of  Sylla,  number  of  victims 
in,  iii.  25 ;  involved  permanent  legal  dis- 
abilities, 26;  extend  througliout  Italy,  26-7- 
Sec  also  Marius,  Oetavius,  aiul  Antony. 

Proserpine,  Ruman  name  for  the  Greek  god- 
dess Persephone :  her  temple  at  Locri 
pillaged  by  Pyrrhus,  i.  471 ;  tutelary  di- 
vinity of  Enna,  ii.  443  note ;  carried  off  by 
Pluto,  COS ;  restored  to  the  light  of  day, 
vi.  415. 

Protection  of  Italian  agriculture  in  the  second 
century  n.  c,  ii.  354. 

Protectores,  imperial  body-guard,  later  form 
of  the  praetorian  cohort,  viii.  15  and  note. 
16,  42. 

Provinces,  the  Roman:  Sicily  the  first  or- 
gauizeil,  i.  5S.")  and  note;  theory  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  585-9 ;  method  of 
assigning  them,  ii.  121  ;  details  of  their 
organization  in  the  second  century  B.  c.  ii. 
223-57  and  notes  ;  Cato's  law  for  restraining 
the  exactions  of  the  governors,  416  ;  miser- 
able condition  under  ]{oman  goveniment, 
636-54  and  notes ;  laws  powerless  to  pro- 
tect them,  654-7  and  notes  ;  extensive  in- 
surrection among  them,  058-92  ;  designation 
of  tlie  consular,  iii.  371  note  ;  Caesar  deter- 
mines the  praetorian,  507  ;  tlieir  condition 
about  the  year  30  B.  c,  074-734 ;  division 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  iv. 
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146-50;  admiuistration  and  rufornis  of 
Augustus  iu  the  provinces,  150-232  ;  their 
aduiiiiistration  under  Claudius,  53:j-49 ; 
under  the  Autouiucs,  vi.  12I-SS  ;  hii,'h  nioial 
tone  in  provincial  society,  308-23. 
Provincia,  etymology  of  the  word,  i.  585  note  ; 

extension  of  meaning,  ii.  228. 
Provocatio,  originally  an  appeal  to  tlie  people 
in  a  matter  afi'ecting  life,  i.  154;  sanctioned 
by  the  Twelve  Tables,  337  ;  question  of  its 
suppression,  ii.  oGS,  371. 
Prudentes.     See  Jurisconsults. 
Prudentius,  Aurelius  Clemens,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Iduroboliitm,   vi.   390 ;  satirizes 
pagan   devotees,    viii.   297;    celebrates   the 
victory  of  Saint  Ambrose,  305. 
Prusias.     See  Bithynia,  kings  of. 
Ptolemais,  important  city  of  Cyrenaica,   iii. 

7-'7,  729  ;  its  present  ruins,  727  nole. 
Ptolemy.     See  Egypt,  kings  of. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Mauretania,  ally  of  Rome, 
honors  paitl  him  by  the  Senate,  iv.  453  ;  in- 
vited to  Home  by  Caligula,  and  afterwai-ds 
put  to  death,  512. 
Ptolemy  (.\pion),  king  of  Cyrene,  bequeaths 

his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people,  iv.  602. 
Ptolemy   (Claudius  Ptoleuiaens),  famous  ge- 
ographer, contemporary  of  Hadrian,  v.  407; 
an  enthusiast  in  science,  346-7. 
Ptolemy  (Philadclphns),  son  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  acknowledged  by  his  father,  iii. 
643  ;  receives  provinces  from  Antony,  650. 
Publicans,  or  faruiers  of  various  taxes,  con- 
tractors for  pid)lic  works,  or  for  transpor- 
tation  of    public    stores  :    a  class    of    the 
equestrian  order,  ii.  386-7;  tlieir  exactions 
in  the  provinces,  ii.  650-4. 
Publicola,  P.  Valerius,  colleague  of  Brutus 
ill  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  the 
consular  office,  i.  175  ;  destroys  his  house 
not  to  give  olT.Miee  to  the  people,  177. 
PublUian  Law,  i,  296,  297,  391  and  nole ;   ii. 

:571. 
Pudicitia,  Roman  goddess,  her  temples,  i.  396 ; 

ii.  317. 
PuUus,  L.  Junius,  his  naval  disaster,  i.  574. 
Punic  Wars:  the  First,  i.   549-80;    the  Se- 
cond, 1.  648-S6;    ii.   1-70;    the  Third,  ii. 
201-8. 
Pupienus  Maximus,  M.  Clodius,  the  Empe- 
ror,  loniierly   uroaii   prefect,   proclaimed  by 
the  Senate,  vii.  155 ;  makes  his  liead-quar- 
ters  at  Ravenna,  159  ;  receives  the  submis- 
sion of  Maximin's   army,  162;   welcomed 


at  Rome,  but  regards  the  situation  with 
anxiety,  163 ;  is  murdered  by  the  prae- 
torians, 164. 

Puteal,  stoue  inclosure  surrounding  a  conse- 
crated place,  usually  a  well,  i.  259  and  note. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  ii.  172-3  ;  second  battle  of, 
193. 

Pylades,  a  celebrated  dancer  iu  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  iv.  120. 

Pylae  Amauides,  northern  pass  across  the 
range  of  Amanus,  between  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
vii,  299  iwte. 

Pylae  CUiciae,  southern  pass  between  CUieia 
and  Syria,  vii.  245,  299  note. 

Pyrrhon,  sceptical  Greek  pliilosopher,  ii.  272. 

Pyrrhus.     Sec  Epirus,  kings  of. 

Pythagoras,  Greek  philosopher,  his  reverence 
for  the  Egyptian  priests,  iii.  723;  morality 
of  liis  followers,  vi.  359  ;  his  great  doctrine, 
411,  417. 

Pythia.     See  Apollo  and  Delphi. 


QXTADI,  a  German  tribe,  established  as  a 
kingdom  iu  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  iv. 
430 ;  disloyal  towards  the  Empire,  v.  198  ; 
submissive  towards  Antoninus,  444;  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  475,  486  ;  deliver  up 
Roman  captives,  487 ;  their  treaty  with 
Comniodus,  vi.  444 ;  their  king  put  to  death 
by  Caracalla,  vii.  87;  harass  Pannonia  in 
the  reign  of  Constantius,  viii.  87 ;  hostili- 
ties with  Valentinian,  250 ;  their  country 
ravaged,  251. 

Quadrantes,  i.  141  note. 

Quadratilla,  tJmmidia,  her  liberality  to  Casi- 
nuin,  vi.  83. 

Quadratus,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  his 
Jjjulof/i/  presented  lo  Hadrian,  v.  409. 

Quadratus,  Stratius,  procoi'isul  in  Asia,  his 
eoniiuct  toward-,  the  Christians,  v.  448-9. 

Quadratus,  Umraidius,  governor  of  Syria, 
his  disagreement  wilh  Corbnlo,  iv.  605;  in- 
curs llic  displeasure  of  Hadrian,  v.  421 
note. 

Quadratus,  Ummidius,  shares  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Lneilla ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  murder  the  Emperor,  vi.  452  ;  is  put  to 
death,  453. 

Quadruplatores,  public  informers  who  re- 
ceived a  fourth  part  of  the  condemned 
person's  property,  ii.  369 ;  iv.  464  and 
note;    vii.  398-9. 

Quaestiones  perpetuae,  tribunals  originating 
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ill  (he  appoiutmeut  of  a  special  coimuissiou 
(^quaeslures  purricidii),  i.  50S  ;  established 
as  permaueut  (^perpetuae)  iu  149  B.  c,  ii. 
368-9  ;  its  judges  originally  all  of  seiuitiirial 
rauk,  369,  -tlS  ;  and  their  deeisioiis  without 
appeal,  41S  ;  its  judges  all  of  equestrian 
rauk,  474-7 ;  the  judges  to  be  choscu  by 
the  people  from  the  three  ranks,  613;  re- 
organized by  Sylla,  the  judicial  positions 
restored  to  the  Senate,  iii.  43  ;  the  number 
of  judges,  39S  note;  fall  into  desuetude 
under  Augustus,  iv.  102-3;  their  jurisdic- 
tion iu  Italy  uuder  the  Antonincs,  vi.  40, 
47  note. 

Quaestor,  a  name  given  to  two  distinct  classes 
of  lloinau  officers,  originally  patrician,  — one, 
the  linancial  agents  or  paymasters  {qaaestores 
aerarii) ;  the  other,  the  public  accusers  {qaae- 
slores  parricidii),  i.  195  and  note,  277  note, 
287,  345. 

Quaestores  aerarii,  their  duties,  i.  345  and 
noli-  ;  i>atriciau,  and  at  first  two  iu  number  ; 
in  421  B.  c.  four;  in  410  B.C.  three  ple- 
beian, 351;  iu -65  B.C.  four  quaestors  for 
Italy  appointed,  496 ;  duties  of  the  quaes- 
tors accompanying  a  provincial  governor,  ii. 
237-S  ;  number  of  quaestors  increased  to 
twenty  by  Sylla,  iii.  35  ;  ex-ojjicio  seiuitors, 
35  and  note ;  number  iucreased  to  forty  by 
Caesai',  525  ;  quaestorship  the  first  step  iu 
a  public  career ;  limited  to  men  of  wealth, 
IV.  527-8  ;  duties  in  the  niunieipia,  vi.  66. 

Quaestores  alimentarum,  administer  (he 
funds  of  the  alimcutaiy  institution,  v.  269 
note. 

Quaestores  caudidati  priucipis,  iv.  90  note. 

Quaestores  parricidii,  public  accusers  in  the 
early  llepuliUc,  i.  345  ;  give  place  to  the 
triumciri  ciipiliilc.i,  394. 

Quaestores  sacri  palatli,  iu  (lie  later  Em- 
pire, viii.  3. 

Quaestorium,  the  part  of  the  camp  where  the 
army-chest,  hostages,  and  spoils  of  war  were 
kept,  i.  516. 

Quietus,  C.  Fulvius,  one  of  the  "  Thirty 
Tyniuts,"  sun  of  Macrianns,  proclaimed 
Augustus,  vii.  261 ;  besieged  in  Emesa,  and 
put  to  (loath  by  Odcnathus,  262. 

Quietus,  Q.  Lucius,  Moorish  general,  his 
ability  first  recognized  by  Vespasian,  v. 
141 ;  accompanies  Trajan  in  the  Partliian 
Mar,  297  ;  forms  a  ])lot  against  Hadrian, 
312;  put  to  death  by  the  Senate,  314  ;  made 
cousul  by  Trajan,  vi.  196. 


Quiuctius,  L.,  tribnue,  his  attemi)ts  to  re- 
instate the  knights  as  judges,  iii.  101 ;  is 
prevented  by  Lucullus,  101,  124;  praetor, 
deprives  Lucullus  of  his  command  in  Asia, 
135. 

Quinquennales,  the  duumvirs  of  the  fifth  year, 
\iliose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  census,  iv. 
156. 

Quinquennalia,  or  Neronian  Games,  iv.  596-7 ; 
iciiewi'il  liy  l)oM)itian,  v.  178-9. 

Quinquennium  of  Nero,  iv.  571-90. 

Quintianus,  Afranius,  conspirator  against 
Ncri),   V.   20. 

Quintiliau  (M.  Fabius  Quintilianus),  the  rhet- 
orician, a  Spaniard,  iv.  603  ;  of  uncommon 
accuracy,  fJQi  note ;  state  professor  of  rhet- 
oric under  Vespasian,  v.  149  ;  vi.  108,  342  ; 
speaks  favorably  of  Domitian ;  has  charge 
of  the  grand-nephews  of  the  Emperor,  185  ; 
his  valuable  work,  311 ;  his  Institutions  of 
Orritori/,  340  ;  on  morals,  358  note. 

Quintilii.     See  Condiauus. 

Quintillus,  liis  courageous  death,  vi.  541. 

Quintillus,  M.  Aurelius,  vii.  2To  note ;  gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  Claudius,  279 ;  pro- 
claimed Emperor ;  his  death,  283. 

Quintus,  riirygiau  apostate,  v.  448-9. 

Quirina,  a  triius  established  in  241  b.  c,  i. 
582. 

Quirinal,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  forming,  with 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoliue,  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the 
Sabine  po]nilation,  i.  189  and  note  ;  the  Gai^ 
dens  of  Sallust  adjacent,  iv.  347. 

Quirinus,  the  name  of  (he  apotheosized  Romu- 
lus, i.  140,  205  ;  etymology  of  the  word,  189 
note;  represented  by  a  spear,  217;  his 
flameus,  225  ;   united  with  Janus,  230. 

Quiritariau  ownership,  ii.  242,  243. 

Quirites,  etymology  of  tlie  word,  i.  121  note; 
lloman  citizens,  189  note;  local  limitations 
of  their  power,  479;  antithesis  of  commili- 
tones,  as  used  by  Caesar,  iii.  485. 


"P  ABIRIUS,  C,  senator,  serves  as  exeeu- 
^    tioner  of  Saturuinus,  ii.  555  ;  prosecuted 

for  the  murder,  iii.  167. 
Rammius,   of    Brundusium,   testifies    against 

Perseus,  ii.  154. 
Ramnenses,  i.  ISO. 
Rasena,  name  by  wliieli  the  Etruscans  called 

themselves,  i.  02,  65,  67. 
Ravenna,  city  of  northern  Italy,  often  suffered 
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from  freshets,  i.  31  nole;  lieadquartcrs  of 
Caesar,  iii.  415 ;  station  of  the  imperial 
fleet,  iv.  199,  453 ;  resideuce  of  Marobo- 
duiis,  430  ;  its  fleet  declares  for  Vespasian, 
80  ;  soldiers  cbielly  Dalmatians  and  Pauuo- 
nians,  90  nofe ;  seized  b_v  Scptimius  Severus, 
474  ;  headquarters  of  rupieuus ;  an  impor- 
tant position,  vii.  159;  threatened  by  the 
Alciuanui,  237. 

Recognitiones,  the,  a  religious  work  of  the 
sce.Hul  contiuT  a.  d.,  vii.  36. 

Kediculus,  Deus,  temple  to,  ii.  36. 

Regalianus,  one  of  the  "  Tldrty  Tyrants," 
pruclaiined  in  Pannouia,  vii.  260,  266  ;  his 
death,  267. 

Regia,  the  dwelling  of  tiie  pontifex  niaximus 
ill  the  Forum,  i.  226  note ;  residence  of  Cae- 
sar, iii.  52S. 

Regulas,  M.  AtiUus  (1st),  consul,  victorious 
over  ihe  Saiiiiiitc;;.  i.  451. 

Regulus,  M.  Atilius  (2d),  consul,  victorious 
in  a  sca-tight,  i.  550  ;  taken  prisoner,  567  ; 
sent  back  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Car- 
thage put  to  death,  571. 

Reims  (Dui'ocortorum),  city  of  Belgica,  altar 
of,  iv.  175  ;  claimed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Remus,  221 ;  meeting-place  of  Gallic 
de|>ulics,  v.  102. 

Religion,  Roman,  borrowed  from  Latin,  Sa- 
bine, and  Tuscan  sources,  i.  131 ;  a  contract 
with  the  gods,  131,  221  ;  sprang  spontane- 
ously from  customs;  twofold  in  ils  nature, 
222 ;  subordinate  to  st^ite  interests,  224 ; 
the  ofl'spring  of  fear,  26S  ;  national,  early 
enfeebled  at  Rome,  ii.  290 ;  phases  of  the 
Roman  mind  in  respect  to,  310-11  ;  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  government,  418 ;  a 
stale  religion  formed  by  Augustus,  iv.  161- 
172  ;  ils  worthlessuess  under  the  Antonines, 
vi.  377-87 ;  many  Oriental  superstitious  and 
ceremonies  engrafted  upon  it,  387-401 ; 
later  developments  of  it,  578-SS. 

Remancipatio,  formula  of  divorce,  ii.  331. 

Remus,  luin  brotlicr  of  Homulus,  i.  141;  his 
followers,  the  Fabii,  142  ;  his  unlucky  omen, 
142-3;  killed  by  Romulus,  143. 

Republic,  the  Roman :  it  passes  through 
three  phases,  —  1st,  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  i.  272- 
315  ;  2d,  political  and  religious  equality  of 
the  two  orders,  the  golden  age  of  the  Re- 
public, 315;  ii.  71;  3d,  the  oligarchy,  70; 
iv.  64. 

Res  mancipi,  and  Res  nee  mancipi,  ii.  oS5. 


Rescript,  an  imperial  decision  concerning  a 
special  case,  but  having  in  reality  the  force 
of  a  general  law,  since  every  expression  of 
the  imperial  will  was  an  edict,  vi.  191-2. 

Revenue,  the  public ;  from  salt-works,  forests, 
mines,  and  quarries,  i.  157  ;  iv.  100;  vi.  254 
and  note ;  viii.  12  ;  rent  of  the  af/er  piiblictis 
and  land-tax  in  various  forms,  i.  2S9-90, 
301,  3S0,  496 ;  ii.  502  note  ;  iv .  100 ;  vi. 
251-2 ;  viii.  22  and  note ;  from  tax  on  en- 
franchisements, i.  3s8 ;  ii.  41,  343  note, 
363 ;  iv.  100 ;  from  fines,  i.  402  and  nole  ; 
vi.  54 ;  viii.  10  note  ;  war  indemnities  and 
spoils  of  war,  i.  452,  579  ;  ii.  OS,  69,  108 
note,  122,  124,  277-81 ;  from  the  provinces 
in  various  forms,  ii.  238-41 ;  from  taxes  on 
capital,  personal  property,  and  slaves,  ii. 
409;  iv.  100;  vi.  252;  from  portoria  (cus- 
toms dues),  ii.  471-2,  576,  642  note;  iv. 
100,  157-8  and  notex ;  v.  66-7;  vi.  174; 
253-4  and  note  ;  vii.  209  and  note ;  viii. 
12;  from  confiscations,  iii.  20,  505  note, 
59S  ;  iv.  406  note  ;  viii.  12  note  ;  from  coin- 
age, vi.  253  ;  from  various  indirect  taxes, 
253-4. 

Revenues  of  the  cities,  ii.  227  note. 

Revolts,  plebeian,  i.  2S4,  331,  390,  394. 

Rewards  and  pay,  military,  i.  521,  522  and 
note. 

Rex,  Q.  Martius,  sent  against  the  Catihnian 
eunspirators,  iii.  176. 

Rex  sacrorum,  i.  273,  393  note. 

Rliadamistus,  the  Iberian,  seizes  the  throne 
of  Armenia;  is  driven  out  by  Vologescs, 
iv.  546. 

Rhascuporis  I,  Thraeian  king,  partisan  of  the 
Republicans,  iii.  607-8  ;  iv.  3. 

Rhascuporis  III.,  Tliracian  king,  obliged  to 
sIkuc  the  throne  with  his  nepliew  Cotys ; 
treacherously  seized  by  the  Romans  and  put 
to  death,  432. 

Rhegium,  legionaries  of,  punished,  i.  474;  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  11. 

Rhine,  the  river,  bridged  by  Caesar,  iii.  310 
ai.il  note  ;  by  Trajan,  iv.  220  and  note. 

Rhodes,  friendly  to  Rome,  and  threatened  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.  96  ;  friendly  to  Egypt 
and  Athens,  97;  receives  cities  of  Caria  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  107;  places  her  troops 
at  the  service  of  Rome  against  Antioclius, 
115;  defeated  by  Antioclius  at  Samos ; 
afterwards  defeats  Antiochus  and  Hannibal, 
119;  receives  more  territory  on  Ihe  main- 
land, 127 ;  friendly  to  Syria  and  to  Macedon, 
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151 ;  displeased  with  the  Roman  Senate, 
151  aud  nole  ;  sends  vessels  to  assist  Home 
in  the  Third  Macedonian  AVar,  156 ;  the 
Rhodians  jn'opose  to  njediate  between  Rome 
and  Perseus,  1G7  and  note;  they  withdraw 
the  proposal ;  are  greatly  injured  by  Rome, 
18S ;  render  divine  honors  to  Rome,  2it 
and  note ;  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  265  ; 
ally  of  Rome  against  Mithridates,  67i  ;  fur- 
nishes vessels  to  the  Roman  fleet,  690 ;  vic- 
tory of  Cassius  over  the  Rnodians,  and 
plunder  of  the  island,  iii.  605  ;  islands  tem- 
porarily added  to  Rhodiau  territory,  708 ; 
Rhodes  still  independent  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  709  ;  Roman 
policy  towards  the  Rhodians,  iv.  2. 

Rhoemetalces  I.,  made  king  of  Thrace,  iv. 
252  ;  assists  the  Romans,  253,  263. 

Rhoemetalces  II.,  killed  by  his  wife,  5ii. 

Rhone,  the  river,  crossed  by  Hannibal,  i.  661 
aud  iiiite. 

Richomer,  a  Frank,  sent  by  Gratiau  with 
troops  to  Valens,  viii.  267;  desires  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Gratiau  before  attacking  the 
Goths,  270 ;  valued  general  of  Theodosius, 
310;  consul,  321  note;  recommends  Euge- 
nius  for  the  Empire,  324. 

Ripenses,  Roman  troops  guarding  the  fron- 
tiers, viii.  16,  43-4. 

Roads,  great  military,  marked  by  mile-stones, 
i.  278  note;  ii,  472;  their  extent  and  im- 
portance, i.  494,  495  and  note. 

Roma  quadrata,  i.  143  note.,  260. 

Romanus,  Saint,  the  Acts  of,  vii.  422. 

Rome,  the  city,  its  site  consisted  of  marshy 
valleys  between  salubrious  hills,  i.  40-3  ; 
legends  of  its  foundation,  134,  142-4;  its 
growth  under  the  early  Kings,  149,  157 ; 
the  Servian  agger,  162  and  note;  earlier 
settlements  on  the  same  site,  189-90;  growth 
under  the  Tarquius,  251-2  aud  notes ;  sew- 
erage, 252  and.  note ;  sacked  by  the  Gauls, 
364-7  ;  rebuilt,  369-70,  3S0 ;  its  care  in- 
trusted to  the  aediles,  385  ;  suffers  from 
pestilence,  424;  ten  new  temples  built  in 
twelve  years,  497 ;  building  of  temples  dur- 
ing the  third  century  b.  c,  602,  627,  630, 
681 ;  streets  widened,  626 ;  first  marble 
building  erected,  ii.  198 ;  Caesar's  build- 
ings, iii.  526  ;  those  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  632,  651,  654;  population  of  the 
city  enormously  increased,  iv.  37-8 ;  great 
fire  in  64  a.  d.,  v.  1-3 ;  city  rebuilt  with 
regularity   and    splendor,    12-14 ;    Trajan's 


embellishments,  246-54,  271 ;  new  wall 
built  by  Aurclian,  vii.  293-4. 

Rome,  the  state,  summary  of  its  history,  viii. 
334-^2. 

Romulus,  sou  of  Mars  aud  Rhea  Sylvia,  legen- 
dary founder  of  Rome,  i.  141 ;  consults  the 
auspices  aud  begins  to  build,  142  ;  murders 
his  brother  Remus,  143 ;  makes  the  Capi- 
toUne  the  citadel,  144 ;  victory  over  the 
Coemuates ;  olfers  the  spolia  opima,  145  ; 
concludes  peace  with  the  Sabines ;  legeud 
concerning  his  death,  146 ;  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Quirinus,  146 ;  beUeved  to 
have  organized  Rome,  198. 

Romulus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Magnentius,  vii. 
45'J  note. 

Rosalia,  domestic  festival,  v.  562. 

Roscius,  Seztus,  of  Ameria,  victim  of  Sylla, 
iii.  19  ;  his  property  undervalued,  20  ;  client 
of  Cicero,  22. 

Rostra,  stage  in  the  Forum  whence  orators 
addressed  the  people ;  it  was  adorned  with 
the  brazen  beaks  of  the  galleys  taken  at 
Antium,  i.  423  note. 

Roxalani,  a  Sarmatian  people,  threaten  the 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  ii. 
662 ;  negotiate  with  the  Romans,  iv.  60S. 

Rubicon,  the,  iii.  420  note;  date  of  Caesar's 
cros^ing,  423  note. 

Rubigo,  i.  204. 

Rufinus,  C.  Cornelius,  consul,  completes  the 
devastation  of  Sanuiium,  i.  471 ;  expelled 
from  the  Siiatc.  500. 

Rufinus,  Trebonius,  friend  of  Pliny,  vi.  312- 
13. 

Rufinus,  Roman  general  at  Palmyra,  vi.  522. 

Rufus,  Corellius,  described  by  Pliny,  vi. 
312. 

Rufus,  Curtius,  praetor,  iv.  455  note. 

Rufus,  Curtius,  successor  of  Corbulo  in  Ger- 
many, iv.  512;  his  death,  v.  34. 

Rufus,  Faenius,  praetorian  prefect,  joius  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  v.  19;  his  cowardly 
death,  22. 

Rufus,  L.  Egnatius,  conspirator  against  Augns- 
tus.  iv.  47. 

Rufus,  M.  Egnatius,  conspirator  against  Au- 
j,'us.tiis,  put  to  death,  iv.  84,  242. 

Rufus,  Lucius,  tribune,  one  of  the  nuirderere 
of  Tiberius  (iraechus,  ii.  460. 

Rufus,  Scribonius,  victim  of  Nero's  cruelty, 
v.  34. 

Rufus,  Verginius,  governor  of  Germany,  his 
character  and  views  j   hostilities  with  Viii- 
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dex  ;  negotiations  with  tlic  latter,  v.  l? ; 
receives  a  deputation  from  the  Illyriaii 
legions,  18  ;  appeals  to  the  Senate,  lO  ;  on 
the  aeccssiou  of  Galba  is  persuaded  to  conic 
to  Rome,  60 ;  life  and  character,  60  note ; 
made  consul  by  Otho,  70  ;  again  refuses  the 
Empire,  75  ;  made  consul  by  Domitiau,  1S6 
note. 

Ruga,  Carviliua,  divorce  of,  i.  633,  631. 

Ruga,  Rubrius,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  iii. 
oil 

Rullus,  P.  Servilius,  tribune,  his  agrarian 
law,  iii.  170-i. 

Rumina,  i.  30t. 

Ruminalis,  ficus,  the  wild  fig-tree  at  which 
the  floating  cradle  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
stopped,  i.  lil  and  note. 

Rumon,  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  i.  141  note. 

Rumoredus,  a  Frank  general  in  Valcntiuian's 
armv,  viii.  235-302. 

RupUius,  P.,  consul  during  the  Servile  AVar, 
ii.  413-1. 

Rusticus,  L.  Junius  Arulenus,  put  to  death 
by  D.iiiiitiaa,  v.  2U5. 

Rusticus,  Q.  Junius,  Stoic  philosopher,  tutor 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  158 ;  consul,  45S 
note  ;  praetor,  his  severity  towards  the 
Cliristiaus,  505. 

Rnteni,  a  Gallic  people,  included  in  the  Prov- 
ince, ii.  81 ;  one  of  Caesar's  legions  quar- 
tered among  them,  iii.  51  note ;  their  silver 
mines,  iv.  220-1. 

Ratilius  Lupus,  P.,  consul  during  the  Social 
War,  ii.  jS7  ;  lie  I'cated  by  Scato  ;  his  death, 
590-1. 

Ratilius  Numatianus,  Claudius,  a  Latin 
])oct,  viii.  21. 

Rutilius  Rufus,  P.,  historian,  ii.  127  ;  witii 
Mclclhis  in  Africa,  505  ;  left  by  Metcllus  to 
transfer  the  command  to  Marius,  511  ;  con- 
demned by  the  equestrian  judices,  561  ;  le- 
gate under  Seaevola  in  Asia ;  his  integrity  ; 
])rosecuted  by  the  publicans,  condemned,  and 
exiled,  650. 

Rutilus,  C.  Martius,  first  plebeian  dietalor, 
i.  377,  3s'J  ;  tirst  plebeian  censor,  3S9 ;  four 
times  consul,  389  note ;  bank  cstablislied  by 
government  during  his  consulship,  403. 

Rutuli,  a  Latin  people  conquered  by  the  Etrus- 
.  cans,  i.  6S  ;  their  Etruscan  tombs.  68  note : 
united  with  the  Pri.iri  Lalini,  90 ;  their 
national  meeting  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  126 ; 
Turnns,  their  king,  140 ;  their  early  paint- 
ings. 258. 


O  ABACO,  CASSIUS,  expelled  from   the 

•^     Senate,  li.  192-3. 

Sabazios,  I'hrygiau  divinity,  ideutified  with 
the  Gelan  Zalmo.xis,  iv.  21  note;  his  wor- 
ship introduced  at  Rome,  187  ;  character  of 
his  rites,  vi.  396,  580. 

Sabellians,  early  Italian  race,  i.  88 ;  occupied 
the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  coast,  89  ; 
blended  with  the  nations  which  it  conquered, 
90  ;  its  internal  dissensions,  102. 

Sabellius,  founder  of  a  sect,  vii.  36. 

Sabina,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  v.  307 ; 
visits  Egypt  Tvith  him,  384 ;  scandal  con- 
cerning, 403  ;  her  relations  with  Hadrian, 
421-2  and  notes  ;  her  death,  422. 

Sabina,  Poppaea,  mother  of  the  Empress  ; 
rival  of  Messaliua  in  the  favor  of  Mncster, 
iv.  553. 

Sabina,  Poppaea,  the  Empress,  wife  of  Otho  : 
an  ambitious  coquette,  590  and  note  ;  aspires 
lo  marry  Nero,  5'JO-l  ;  her  inflncnee  over 
him,  591,  014  ;  her  statues  thrown  dow'n  by 
the  populace;  her  vengeance  on  Oetavia, 
615;  receives  Octavia's  head;  birth  of  her 
daughter,  616  ;  receives  Josephus ;  a  very 
religious  nature,  v.  4  and  note,  5  ;  her  horses 
shod  with  gold,  14 ;  eager  for  the  death  of 
Seneca,  23  ;  murdered  by  Nero,  26  ;  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  Julius,  26  note ;  Nero's  ex- 
travagance at  her  funeral,  vi.  278. 

Sabines,  chief  Sabelliau  stock  :  their  original 
tenitory,  earliest  history,  character,  and  re- 
ligion, i.  97,  9S  ;  many  great  Roman  families 
of  Sabine  origin,  133,  177  note;  legend 
concerning  the  Sabine  women,  145  ;  united 
with  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  they  recognize 
Romulus  as  king,  146 ;  Nuina  Poinpilius  a 
Sabine,  146-7;  they  choose  the  third  king 
from  among  the  Romans,  150;  war  with  the 
Romans,  156 ;  Ancus  Martins  a  Sabine, 
150-7;  Sabine  war,  177  note;  tlieir  war- 
songs,  182  ;  many  of  their  customs  brought 
to  Rome;  Quirinus  their  national  divinity, 
199;  Roman  frontier  extended  into  Sabine 
territory,  302-3 ;  great  victory  over  them, 
342 ;  their  final  defeat,  and  admission  to 
citizenship,  454 ;  form  two  tribes,  481  and 
note. 

Sabinia,  Tranquillius,  wile  of  Gordian  111., 
vii.  \W. 

Sabinus,  C.  Calviaius,  commauds  the  fleet  of 
Octavius  against  Sextus  Pompcius,  iii.  630  ; 
expels  bandits  from  Italy,  641. 

Sabinus,  Flavius,  brother  of  Vespasian,  urban 
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prefect,  v.  6C ;  negotiates  witli  Caeeina,  86  ; 
with  Vitullius,  90 ;  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  party;  takes  shelter  iu  tlie  Capitol,  91; 
nmrderf  J  by  llie  populace,  92. 

Sabinus,  Flavius  (the  jotuiger),  cousin  of 
Uoniitian,  murdered  by  order  of  that 
Emperor  through  superstitious  jealousy,  v. 
204. 

Sabinus,  Julius,  a  Lingou,  seeks  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  Roman  yoke,  v.  101 ; 
assumes  the  title  of  emperor,  102 ;  con- 
ceals himself  under  ground,  106  ;  finally  put 
to  death  in  Rome,  107  ;  an  act  which  stains 
Vespasian's  name,  15S. 

Sabinus,  Poppaeus,  governor  of  Moesia, 
Acluua,  and  Macedon,  iv.  4SS. 

Sabinus,  Q.  T.,  Caesar's  heuteuaut  iu  Gaul, 
iii.  :J19-20. 

Sabinus,  Titius,  friend  of  Agrippina,  hostility 
of  Sejanus  towards  him  ;  accused  of  treason 
and  put  to  death,  iv.  471. 

Sachsndt,  the  Saxou  Hercules,  v.  343. 

Sacred  Mount,  the,  the  plebeians  encamp 
upon,  i.  2S4  ;  a  hill  near  Rome,  2S4  note  ; 
whence  they  negotiate  with  the  patricians, 
2S5  ;  second  retreat  thither,  331. 

•Sacred  Spring,"  i.  97,  98,  118,  676-8. 

Sacrifices,  human,  offered  by  the  Etruscans, 
i.  07 ;  offered  in  Rome  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  ii.  2  ;  abolished  at  Rome,  ii.  2 
note;  Gallic  custom,  iii.  257-8;  prohibited 
by  Augustus,  173 ;  and  by  Tiberius  in 
Africa ;  said  to  have  continued  in  Rome  as 
late  as  Caesar's  time,  173  note. 

Sacriportus,  battle  of,  iii.  10,  11. 

Sacrovir,  Aeduan,  his  revolt  and  defeat,  iv. 
449  ;  hero  of  a  national  resistance,  494. 

Saguntum,  city  in  Spain,  its  founders  Rutuli 
from  Ardca,  i.  91 ;  an  important  commercial 
city,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  654;  its  posi- 
tion, 655  and  note ;  siege  and  capture, 
056-7  ;  made  a  Roman  colony,  657  note. 

Salapia,  a  city  of  Apulia,  Hannibal's  winter- 
(puirfcrs,  ii.  19  and  note. 

Salarium,  word  designating  all  the  material 
advantages  in  money  or  supplies  attached  to 
a  grade  or  office,  vi.  221-2  and  notes  ;  vii. 
:>32  note. 

Salassi,  one  of  the  most  important  Alpine  tribes 
of  northern  Italy  :  victory  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius over  them,  ii.  379 ;  they  remain  inde- 
pendent ;  their  gold-mines,  520  ;  their  raids 
suppressed  by  Oclavius,  and  colonies  founded 
in  their  couutrv  bv  him,  iii.  Got;  the  whole 


nation  sold  into  slavery  and  sent  away,  iv. 
19S-9. 

Salii,  or  leapers,  priests  of  Mars,  i.  225  and 
note. 

Salinator,  C.  Iiivius,  admiral,  his  victory 
over  Autioehus,  ii.  119. 

Salinator,  Iiivius,  lieutenant  of  Sertorius,  iii. 
74. 

Salinator,  M.  Livius,  consul,  in  disgrace,  ii. 
43 ;  restored,  44 ;  his  victory  over  Hasdru- 
bal,  46-S. 

Sallust,  Julian's  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  viii.  105  ; 
his  sympathy  with  the  Emperor's  paganism, 
106;  recalled  by  Constantius ;  Julian's  fare- 
well to  him,  114 ;  joins  JuUan  after  the 
latter  is  proclaimed  Augustus,  129;  prefect 
of  Gaul,  215. 

Sallust,  praetorian  prefect  witli  Jitlian  in  the 
I'crsiau  expedition,  viii.  220  and  note;  re- 
fuses the  Enijure,  224 ;  again  refuses  the 
Empire,  228-9 ;  deprived  of  his  office  by 
Valens,  253. 

Sallustius  Crispus,  C,  Roman  bistorian,  of 
Sabine  family,  i.  133;  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  iii,  173  yiote,  174  note,  175  note; 
his  sup])osed  letters  to  Caesar,  422  note ; 
his  gardens  on  the  Quiriual,  iv.  347. 

Sallustius  Crispus,  C,  grand-nephew  of  the 
historian,  friend  and  counsellor  of  Augustus, 
iv.  56,  97  ;  of  equestrian  rank,  109. 

Salonina,  Cornelia,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Gallieuus,  vii.  23S ;  question  of  her  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  238  note;  friend  of 
Plotinus,  238  note,  269. 

Saloninus,  P.  Liciuius  Cornelius  Valeri- 
anus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Gallieuus,  ap- 
pointed Caesar;  revolt  of  the  troops;  his 
death,  vii.  258. 

Salpensa,  its  table  recording  the  municipal 
law,  V.  215  note  ;  vi.  26  note. 

Salse,  Italian,  i.  26  note. 

Salus,  meaning  of  the  word,  vi.  377  note. 

Salvianus,  ecclesiastical  author,  praises  Bar- 
l):irian  virtues,  vii.  218  note. 

Salvidienus,  Q.,  friend  and  adviser  of  Oc- 
tavius,  iii.  564 ;  his  humble  origin,  564 
note;  his  treachery  towards  Oetavius,  624. 

Salvius,  "  King  Tryphon,"  leader  of  slave 
revolt  ill  Sicily,  ii.  546-7. 

Salvius,  nephew  of  Otlio,  put  to  death  by 
Domitian,  v.  205. 

Samaria.     See  Palestine. 

Sambam,  Gallic  divinity,  judge  of  the  dead, 
iii.  259. 
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Samnites,  a  great  Sabellian  people,  i.  99 ; 
composed  of  four  nations,  100 ;  cliaractcr 
of  their  country,  wealtb,  and  population, 
100,  101 ;  conquer  Campania,  and  are  called 
Cauipanians,  102 ;  become  famous  horsemen, 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  and  are  called  Mamer- 
lincs,  103  ;  incursions  of,  353 ;  an  adventur- 
ous people,  413 ;  begin  war  with  Rome, 
414;  Second  War,  426-37 ;  their  character, 
455. 

Samuium,  occupied  by  two  confederations, 
i.  9S  ;  character  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, 413 ;  its  devastation  comiiletcd 
(27S  B.  c),  470. 

Samos,  island  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  scene  of 
Rhodiau  defeat,  ii.  119 ;  member  of  a  league, 
254  note  ;  its  famous  temple  of  Hera  plun- 
dered by  Verres,  639 ;  and  other  Roman 
officials,  653 ;  winters  spent  there  by  Au- 
gustus, iii.  GC7 ;  iv.  207 ;  two  of  its  stolen 
statues  restored  by  him,  20S  ;  its  peacocks 
sent  to  the  Roman  market,  218  note,  223  ; 
its  wines,  223  note. 

Samothrace,  au  island  of  the  Aegean:  its  wor- 
ship of  the  Cabeiri,  i.  52 ;  its  inviolable 
sanctuary  receives  Perseus,  ii.  175  ;  its  tem- 
ple pillaged  by  pirates,  iii.  Ill  ;  Roman  offi- 
cer seeks  initiation  into  the  Samothracian 
mysteries,  127  ;  visited  by  Germanicus,  iv. 
431. 

Sancus,  ancient  Sabine  divinity :  distaff  of  Tan- 
:if[uil  preserved  in  his  temple  on  the  Quiriual, 
i.  261  note  ;  identified  with  Hercules,  ii.  296. 

San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  church  built  with- 
in the  temple  of  Faustina,  v.  445  and  note. 

Sanquinius,  M.,  monetary  triumvir  under  Au- 
gustus, iii.  155  note. 

Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  church  of,  built  on 
the  site  of  Nero's  tomb,  v.  53. 

Saphraz,  Gothic  general,  protects  the  infant 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  viii.  265 ;  leads  Os- 
trogotliic  troops  against  the  Romans,  26S  ; 
in  command  of  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Ha- 
drianoplc,  270;  ravages  Panuonia,  2S0. 

Sapor,  Roman  general  employed  by  Theodo- 
sius  to  enforce  orthodoxy  in  the  Eastern 
Kinpire,  viii.  286. 

Sapor  I.,  II.,  and  IH     See  Persia,  kings  of. 

Sardica  (Sufia),  city  of  Daeia,  biilhiilMce  of 
.\Iaximian,  vi.  133  note;   Council   of,  viii. 

1  r)-8 

Sardinia  and  Corsioei,  early  seized  by  Car- 
thage, i.  76;  the  Sardinian  Nuraghe,  530 
and  note;  Sardinia  su|)plics  Carthage  with 


corn,  536  and  note;  partial  conquest  by 
Rome  begiui,  563 ;  fortified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 5S2  ;  both  islands  treacherously  seized 
by  Rome  and  declared  a  province,  589-90 ; 
insurrection  suppressed  by  Seniprouius  Grac- 
chus, and  tribute  levied  from  Corsica,  ii. 
137  :  legal  condition  of  the  cities,  246  note  ; 
Sardinia  supjilies  Rome  with  corn,  359 ; 
their  pirates  incessantly  plunder  the  Italian 
coast,  iii.  686  ;  one  of  the  Senate's  provin- 
ces, iv.  147  note ;  place  of  exile,  190  note ; 
for  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  445 ;  for 
Christians,  vi.  460  note  ;  vii.  46  note. 

Sardis,  capital  of  Lydia,  indebted  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  a  Roman  usurer,  ii  653 
note;  abandons  Mithridates,  687  note ;  visit 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  iii.  607 ;  its  temple 
of  Rome  and  Augustus,  iv.  170  note;  de- 
stroyed by  au  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius,  424. 

Sardus,  mythical  founder  of  Sardinia,  i.  530 
no'e. 

Sarmatia,  a  country  of  eastern  Europe  occu- 
j)led  by  many  barbarous  nations :  the 
Sarmatians  invade  the  Cimmerian  Bospho- 
rus,  ii.  662 ;  their  condition  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  iv.  22-4 ;  they  invade  Dacia, 
vi.  448 ;  vii.  87 ;  lUyria,  243 ;  and  Thrace, 
262,  335 ;  they  are  established  as  colonists 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  373. 

Sarmizegethuza,  an  important  town  of  Dacia, 
cajjtured  by  Trajan,  v.  237 ;  a  colony  estab- 
lished there  by  him,  241 ;  the  alimentary 
institution  introduced  there,  269  note. 

Sarsina,  a  walled  city  of  the  Umbrians,  i.  57  ; 
its  inhabitants  sujugated  by  the  Romans, 
474. 

Sassan,  ancestor  of  the  Sassanidae,  vii.  133. 

Satur,  martyrdom  of,  vii.  69. 

Sutureius,  Publius,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Tiljcrius  Gracchus,  ii.  460. 

Saturn,  native  Latin  divinity,  i.  90  note  ;  pro- 
tector of  rustic  labor;  his  statue  hollow  and 
filled  with  oil,  126;  the  Good  Sower,  138, 
203  ;  greatly  honored  in  early  Rome,  199 ; 
his  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
149,  342;  iii.  433;  enchained,  a  type  of 
slaves,  ii.  545  note. 

Saturnalia,  the  festival  of  Saturn,  celebrated 
near  the  end  of  December :  great  holiday  of 
the  common  people  and  slaves,  i.  149 ;  ban- 
quets on  the  occasion,  ii.  414  note. 

Saturninua,  one  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants." 
cojumander   of   cavalry  under  Probus,  vii. 
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190  ;    proclaimed  in  Alcxamlria  ;    rcluctaui 
to  assume  tlic  imperial  power,  2fJ7,  338. 
Saturninus,  Koiiian  general  in  tiie  Gotliio  war 
luiJcr  \'aleus,   viii.   26S ;    finally   ends   tlie 
war  by  negotiations,  282. 
Saturninus,  Saint,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  mar- 

lyn-d  uiidrr  Dec-ius,  vii.  230;  Acts  of, -122. 
Saturninus,    C.    Sentius,   consul   (19  B.  f), 

his  prudent  conihicl,  iv.  84. 
Saturninus,  Caelius,  liis  cursus  honorum,  vii. 

3S7  and  iiu/es. 
Saturninus,  L.  Antonius.  conspirator  against 
Domitian,  seizes  the  chests  of  the  legions, 
V.  18-t  >io/e ;  general  in  Germany;    his  an- 
cestry;   his   attempt;    defeated   by  Norba- 
uus,  200. 
Saturninus,  L.  Apuleius,  tribune,  endeavors 
to  repeat  the  work  of  tlie  Gracchi,  ii.  545  ; 
his  character;  quaestor;  tribune;    seeks  to 
kill   Metellus;    becomes  a  tool  of  Marius  ; 
assassinates  Nonius ;  is  made  praetor,  550-1 ; 
revives  a  law  of  Caius  Gracciius,  and  pro- 
poses other  popular  measures,  551 ;  his  meas- 
ure aimed  at  Metellus,  552  ;  liis  popularity, 
554;  seizes  the  Capitol  ;  is  slain  in  the  tu- 
mult, 595  ;  iiis  tribuneship  the  last  attempt 
to  revive  tlie  po])ular  party,  560. 
Saturninus,  Pompeius,  reads  his  wife's  let- 
ters to  Pliny,  vi.  310. 
Satyricon,  the,  the  chief  work  of  Petrouius, 

\i.  303;  quoted,  352  wo/c. 
Satyrs,  Greek  rustic  divinities  identified  with 

I  lie  Italian  Pans  and  Fauns,  ii.  296. 
Saufeius,  C,  quaestor,  conspirator  with  Satur- 
ninus, ii,  555. 
Saul,  a  Goth,  general  under  Theodosius,  viii. 

275-327. 
Savaria,   Roman   colony   in    Noricum    having 

an  altar  to  Augustus,  vi.  134. 
Scaeva,  Caesius,  first  Roman  soldier  to  land 

ill  Brilaiii.  lii.  312-13. 
Scaevinus,  Flavins,   a   senator   engaged   in 
Piso's  coiispiracy,  is  denounced,  and  in  turn 
denounces  others,  V.  20;  his  dagger  is  con- 
secrated to  .Tiipitcr  the  Avenger,  26-7. 
Scaevola,   Publius   Mucins,   ijonfifex  max- 
iuius,  consul,  is  consulted  by  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus,  ii.   450  ;    refuses  to  eiiqiloy  violence 
against  him,  460  ;  but  justiGcs  the  conduct 
of  Seipio  Nasiea,  461,  464. 
Scaevola,  Q.  Mucins  (1st),  augur,  i.  176 ;  great 
jiu-isconsull,   ii.   330 ;    a   tribune,   341   and 
no/e ;  ready  to  defend  Rome,  555  ;  refuses 
to  agree  to  Sylla's  proscription  of  Marius, 


616;  uprightness  as  governor  of  Asia,  648 
/lo/c,  650  ;  teaches  law  to  Cicero,  iii.  22. 
Scaevola,  Q.  Mucins  (2(1),  ponlifex  maximus, 
his  murder  attempted  by  Fimbria,  ii.  632  : 
murdered  by  the  ^Marians,  iii.  10. 
Scaevolas,   eminent    and  virtuous   family,  ii. 

421  and  >/o/e,  429  and  note. 
Scantilla,  Manila,  ambitious  wife  of  Julianus, 

vi.  469. 
Scautinian  Lavr,  i.  633  iio/e. 
Scaptius,  an  agent  of  Brutus  in   Salaniis,  his 

severities,  ii.  653, 
Scapula,  P.  Ostorius  (1st),  general  in  Britain 
under  Claudius,   iv,   538  ;    defeats  Caracta- 
cus,  539;  death,  540,  549  no/e. 
Scapula,  P.  Ostorius  (2d),  victim  of  Nero's 

tyranny,  v.  27. 
Scapula,  Quintus,  his  suicide  at  Corduba,  iii 

518. 
Scarpheia,  liiiftic  of  (146  B.  c),  ii.  194. 
Scarpus,  L.  Pinarius,   partisan   of    Antony, 

deserts  him,  iii.  608. 
Scato,  Vettius,  Italian  general  in  the  Social 
"War,  ii.  580  ;  defeats  L.  Caesar,  588  ;  and 
Rufilius,  590-1;  at  the  siege  of  Aseulum  ; 
his  interview  with  Sextus  Pompeius  ;    his 
defeat  and  death,  599  ;    Seneca's  story  of 
his  last  moments,  600. 
Scauri,  a  brancli  of  the  Aemilii,  ii.  501  iiofe. 
Scaurus,  M.  Aemilius  (1st),  hia  sumptuary 
law,  ii,  490  ;    aedile,   praetor,   and  consul ; 
general  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  sent  to  dictate  to 
Jugurtha ;  withdraws  from  Africa,  liaiiug  ac- 
complished nothing,  501  and  noles  ;  receives 
great  sums  from  Jugurtha ;  is  luiblicly  ac- 
cused at  Rome,  503 ;  is  again  accused,  504 ; 
leads   a  successful    expedition   against  the 
Carni,  520-1 ;  wounded  in  a  riot  in  Rome, 
518, 
Scaurus,  M.    Aemilius  (2d),   quaestor,   his 
extortions   in   the  East,  ii,  046-7 ;   decides 
quarrel  in  .Tudaea,  iii,  144. 
Scaurus,  M.  Aurelius,  defeated  by  the  Goths ; 

his  heroism  and  death,  ii.  528. 
Scepticism,  existing  jointly  with  superstition, 
ii.   291-5;  concealed  under  an  appearance 
of  respect  for  religious  forms,  343-5. 
Science,    its    early    development    in    Greece, 
ii.    274;    at   Rome   in   the  Augustan  age, 
iv.  332-4 ;  under  the  Antonines,  vi.  345-9. 
Scillitans,  first  Carthaginian  martyrs,  vii.  62 

and  note. 
Seipio,  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician  family 
of  \\w gen-1  Cornelia:  their  remarkable  fond), 
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I.  627;  ii.  400;  licrctlitiu-y  cimmiaud  in 
Spaiu,  53;  liberal  loadei-s,  130  note;  ac- 
cused of  peculutioii,  279  nole ;  level's  of 
Greek  literature,  311-12;  mauy  in  the 
consular  office,  375  ito/e ;  their  great 
wcaltli,   iOG  iioh: 

Scipio  Barbatus,  L.  Cornelius,  consul,  his 
victory  over  the  Kfruseaus,  i.  4-tS. 

Scipio  Asina,  Cnaeus  Cornelius,  consul, 
defeated  in  a  sea-light  at  Lipari  iu  the 
First  Punic  War,  i.  5G1 ;  his  later  victory, 
50',). 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius,  consul,  iu  the  First  Punic 
War  captures  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  dedi- 
outes  a  temple  to  the  Tempests,  i.  563. 

Scipo,  P.  Cornelius,  consul,  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  sent  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Spain,  i.  059 ;  goes  no  farther  than  Mar- 
seilles, 661 ;  returns  into  Italy  and  collects 
an  army  to  meet  Hannibal,  006-7  ;  is  de- 
feated aud  wounded  at  the  Tieinus,  667  ; 
falls  back  to  Placeutia  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Trebia,  06S-9 ;  joins  his  brother  in 
Spain,  ii.  50  ;  his  defeat  and  death,  52. 

Scipio  Calvus,  Cnaeus  Cornelius,  legate  of 
his  brother,  goes  on  to  Spain  with  part  of  the 
army,  i.  666 ;  keeps  Hasdrubal  out  of  Gapl, 
669;  in  Spain  during  the  Second  Punic 
War,  ii.  50,  51 ;  his  death,  52  ;  his  daugh- 
ter's dowry  furnished  by  the  state,  350, 
406  no/e. 

Scipio  Africanus  Major,  P.  Cornelius,  saves 
his  lather's  life  at  tiic  battle  of  the  Tiei- 
nus, i.  667 ;  in  Spain,  ii.  42 ;  sends  succor 
to  Rome,  43 ;  his  early  maturity  and  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  in  Spain,  52-3 ; 
captures  Carthagena,  54;  honorable  con- 
duct towards  a  Spanish  chief,  55,  50 ;  his 
campaign  against  the  Carthaginians,  57 ; 
visits  Syphax,  5S;  returns  to  Rome  to 
accept  the  consulship,  59 ;  gives  a  gladia- 
torial combat  in  honor  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  60 ;  sent  into  Sicily,  61 ;  followed  by 
tlie  Senate's  unfriendliness,  02 ;  lands  in 
Africa,  63;  victories  over  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals, 04 ;  refuses  to  negotiate  with  Hanni- 
bal, 06 ;  is  victorious  at  Zama,  07 ;  his 
treaty  with  Hannibal,  68,  69;  returns  to 
Rome,  receives  a  triumph  and  the  offer  of 
the  consulsliip  and  dictatorship  for  life,  09, 
70 ;  serves  in  Greece  under  his  brother, 
121  ;  sent  into  Spain,  135 ;  his  taste  for 
literature  and  art,  393  and  tioie ;  his  wife's 
extravagance,    394-5 ;    his    increasing   un- 


popularity, 39S  ;  attacked  by  Naevius,  399 ; 
prince  of  the  Senate,  censor  and  consul ; 
sent  into  Africa  and  into  Asia,  401  and 
note ;  his  conduct  iu  the  alfair  of  L.  Scipio, 
402  ;  hostility  of  Cato ;  accused  by  Naevius, 
tlie  tribune,  404 ;  his  method  of  defence, 
404-5 ;  at  Liternum,  406 ;  epitaph  by  En- 
niiis,  407. 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  L.  Cornelius  (1st),  consul 
iu  command  against  Antioehus,  ii.  121;  his 
victory  over  Antioehus,  122 ;  grants  a  truce 
to  tlie  Aetolians,  128  ;  called  to  account  for 
the  treasures  of  Antioehus,  402 ;  fined,  re- 
gains the  popular  favor  by  games,  403  ;  ex- 
tolled by  Cicero,  403  tiole ;  deprived  of  his 
horse  by  Cato,  407. 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  L.  Cornelius  (2d),  consul, 
opposed  to  Sylla,  iii.  4 ;  outwitted  aud  de- 
prived of  his  army  by  Sylla,  0,  7. 

Scipio  Aemilianus  Africanus  Minor,  P. 
Cornelius,  youngest  sou  of  Paulus  Aenii- 
liiis,  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus :  with  his  father  at  Pydua ;  pro- 
tector of  Polybius,  ii.  191;  witness  of  a 
battle  between  Masinissa  aud  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ii.  201 ;  his  gallantry  as  legionary 
tribune,  203  ;  placed  in  conunand  at  Car- 
thage, he  captures  the  city,  203-4;  views  its 
destruction,  204-5,  259  ;  volunteers  for  the 
war  in  Spain,  211 ;  in  command  before  Nu- 
manlia,  213-14;  severity  towards  Lucia; 
victory  over  Numantia,  215;  censui-es  the 
Greek  schools  in  Rome,  270 ;  grandest  fig- 
ure of  his  time;  friend  of  Polybius,  425; 
and  of  Pauaetius,  426 ;  his  conduct  in  the 
East,  427 ;  censor,  427 ;  his  distinguished 
group  of  friends,  427-8 ;  patron  of  the 
Italians,  428,  400 ;  enlightened  patriotism 
of,  428-9 ;  son-in-law  of  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, 446 ;  hostile  to  the  measures  of  Ti- 
berius, 464;  death  by  violence,  400-7;  hon- 
ored by  his  political  opponents,  467 ;  insti- 
tuted the  praetorian  guard,  531. 

Scipio  Nasica,  P.  Cornelius,  son  of  Cnaeus 
Seipio,  curule  aedilc,  praetor,  and  consul, 
sent,  as  "the  most  virtnous  citizen,"  to 
rccfive  (he  statue  of  Cybole,  i.  039. 

Scipio  Nasica  Corculum,  P.  Cornelius,  his 
successes  against  Perseus,  ii.  170-2  ;  brought 
to  Rome  the  first  water-clock,  336;  son-in- 
law  of  Africanus,  401  ;  orders  a  theatre 
demolished,  415  ;  eminent  and  influential, 
protects  Carthage,  424  ;  opposed  to  theatri- 
cal displays,  42 1  nole. 
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Scipio  Nasica   Serapio,  P.  Cornelius,  his 

iusoleuce  towards  a  peasant,  ii.  376;  uii- 
frieudly  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  456 ;  leads  the 
riot  agaiust  him,  460;  hated  by  the  people, 
is  sent  into  Asia,  where  he  dies,  462. 

Scipio  Sallutio,  iii.  4S7  note. 

Scordisci,  a  Celtic  tribe  of  Pamionia,  their 
savage  character,  ii.  520;  iuvade  Illyria, 
526 ;  their  extensive  sway,  iv.  19  ;  friendly 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  253 ;  join 
a  league  of  Barbarians  against  Home  in  tlie 
time  of  Claudius  II.,  vii.  276. 

Scribonia,  sister  of  Scribonius  Libo,  second 
wife  of  Oetavius  (the  Emperor  Augustus), 
iii.  627 ;  divorced,  629  ;  mother  of  Julia, 
631. 

Scriboiiianus.     See  Camillas. 

Scribonius,  a  pretended  grandson  of  Mithri- 
dates,  iv.  247. 

Scytbia,  a  country  in  the  northeast  of  Europe 
and  in  western  Asia  :  slaves  brouglit  thence, 
ii.  43G ;  its  tribes  threaten  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorns,  662  ;  subjugated  by  Mithridatcs, 
667;  barter  gold  dust  for  Greek  commodi- 
ties, 670;  accounts  of  the  Scythians  given 
by  ancient  authors,  iv.  22  and  nole ;  rela- 
tions with  Rome,  205,  2X0  ;  kept  in  cheek 
by  the  Romans,  60S  ;  v.  444 ;  they  devas- 
tate the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  vii.  219; 
and  of  the  Euxine,  234. 

Secular  Games.     Sec  Ludi  saeculares. 

Secundus,  Greek  Sophist,  his  theory  of  renun- 
ciation, vi.  35S  note. 

Secundus,  Q.  Pomponius,  revolts  against 
Claudius,  iv.  551. 

Sedition,  military,  in  Seipio's  army  in  Spain, 
ii.  58,  59. 

Segesta,  a  Sicilian  city,  ally  of  the  Romans, 
i.  537;    siege  of,  562;  its  relief,  563. 

Segestes,  German  chief,  liostUe  to  Arminius, 
advises  Varus,  iv.  269;  quarrel  with  Armi- 
nius renewed,  412. 

Segestia,  goddess  of  harvests,  her  temple  built 
by  the  Empress  Salouina,  vii.  23S. 

Seine  (Scquana),  river  in  Gaul,  crossed  by 
Caesar's  army,  iii.  339-40;  corporation  of 
its  boatmen,  iv.  174  ;  viii.  102 ;  its  carrying- 
trade,  iv.  221 ;  its  bridges  in  Julian's  time, 
viii.  102. 

Seius,  M.,  a  Koman  knight,  claimed  to  be  the 
invciitiir  of/iff/CT  (h foie gras,  ii.  279. 

Sejanus,  Aelius,  praetorian  prefect,  sent 
iigainst  the  revolting  Pannonian  legions  on 
the  accession  <jf  Tiberius,  iv.  410;  blames 


the  conduct  of  Agrippina,  411;  his  early 
fidelity  to  Tiberius,  456  ;  resembles  an  Orien- 
tal vizier ;  his  ambitious  designs,  456-7 ; 
causes  tlie  death  of  Drusus,  457;  in  a  de- 
gree resjionsible  for  the  later  cruelties  of 
Tiberius,  462 ;  calls  attention  of  Tiberius  to 
the  hostile  group  gathered  about  Agrippina, 
407;  accompanies  Tiberius  to  Capri,  469; 
urges  the  destruction  of  Agrippina  and 
Neru,  474 ;  solicits  the  hand  of  Livilla,  the 
widow  of  Drusus,  but  is  refused  by  Tibe- 
rius ;  becomes  colleague  with  tlie  Emperor 
in  the  consulship,  475 ;  lienors  paid  him  by 
the  Senate  excite  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius, 
475-6  ;  Antonia  reveals  his  plot  to  the  Em- 
peror; he  is  sent  to  Rome,  476;  appointed 
pontifex  maximus  ;  treated  by  the  Emperor 
with  alternate  kindness  and  severity;  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  tribune,  477 ;  seized 
and  ])ut  to  death,  478. 

Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  declared  free  by 
Pompcy,  ii.  151. 

Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  royal  city,  iii.  381 ; 
a  Greek  colony  near  Ctesiplion,  iv.  28 ; 
resists  a  four  years'  siege,  28  note ;  taken 
by  the  Parthians,  545;  receives  Trajan, 
v.  299 ;  revolts,  is  taken  by  the  Romans 
and  destroyed,  300;  a  pestilence  begius 
there,  469 ;  reached  by  Scptimius  Severus, 
vi  507  ;  and  by  Carus,  vii.  343. 

Seleucia  Sidera,  a  city  of  Pisidia,  long  re- 
tains its  right  of  coinage,  vii.  211  note. 

Seleucidae,  successors  of  Alexander,  the  con- 
dition of  their  empire  about  200  b.  c,  ii. 
73-4;  their  destruction,  76. 

Seliuus,  a  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Punic- 
AVar,  i.  572 ;  its  temple  on  a  hill,  iv.  351 
vote. 

Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  Trajan's  death  at,  v.  301. 

Sellasia,  a  town  in  Greece,  battle  of,  i.  277; 
ii.  S5. 

Semnones,  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  iv.  262,  430. 

Semones,  a  lower  class  of  divinities  of  the 
early  Italians,  i.  125. 

Semprouian  Lav7S  of  the  Gracchi :  the 
Agrarian  Law  proposed  by  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, its  provisions,  ii.  450-1  and  tiotea  ,- 
modified  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  the 
nobles,  453-4;  passed  by  the  tribes,  455; 
difficulties  attending  its  execution,  455-6; 
still  respected  after  the  death  of  its  author, 
461-2;  it^good  efiects,  462  ;  continued  dif- 
ficulties  in   its   execution,    465 ;    de  capite 
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cicium  of  Cains  Giacclius,  471>  578  ;  a  lex 
frumentaria,  471  and  note;  judiciaria,  471; 
(/(■  provincii^  coiisuliiriljiis^  iii.  371  note. 

Sempronius  Iiongus,  Tiberius,  cuusul  in  the 
First  Puiiic  War,  i.  GGl ;  nav;J  victory  at 
Malta,  6G6  ;  sent  to  join  Scipio  in  northern 
Italy,  607 ;  defeated  at  the  Trebia,  608-9  ; 
defeats  Hauuo,  ii.  15. 

Senate,  the  Roman,  iu  the  reigu  of  Romulus 
and  of  Xunia,  i.  146  ;  increased  in  number 
by  Tullus,  155 ;  refuses  to  accept  Servius 
as  king,  161 ;  its  primitive  organization  ;  a 
council  aiding  the  chief  magistrate,  194  ;  its 
sessions  at  first  held  iu  the  Curia  Hostilia 
(built  by  Tullus  Hostihus),  later  iu  one  of 
the  temples,  and  always  with  open  doors, 
195  note  ;  the  palres  minorum  gentium  add- 
ed by  the  elder  Tarquin,  23S-9 ;  powers 
of  the  early  Senate,  274^5  ;  its  number  in- 
creased by  the  consuls,  277 ;  its  popular 
measures,  277-S  ;  its  hostility  to  the  first 
Agrarian  Law,  291-2 ;  its  authority  modi- 
fied by  popular  gains,  294-8,  320-51,  3S0- 
411 ;  its  condition  during  the  best  days  of  the 
Republic,  502-9 ;  its  increased  importance 
after  the  Punic  Wars,  becoming  sovereign 
in  all  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  ii.  339- 
45,  366-72 ;  but  is  itself  domiuated  by  an 
oligarchy  of  the  great  families,  who  plunder 
at  home  and  abroad,  372-8S  ;  the  demo- 
cratic reaction  set  on  foot  by  the  Gracclii, 
444-87;  the  Senate's  attempt  to  recover  its 
position,  488-91 ;  the  aggressions  of  Ma- 
rius  and  his  party,  548-59  ;  successes  of 
the  Senate  at  home  and  abroad,  560-1 ; 
strife  between  Marius,  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  Sylla,  the  senatorial  leader,  608- 
35 ;  Sylla  introduces  three  hundred  new 
members  into  the  Senate,  iii.  34-5  and  note  ; 
and  seeks  to  restore  its  former  importance, 
35-44  ;  measures  of  Lepidus  against  it,  62- 
72 ;  further  reaction  against  it,  99-103  ; 
Pompey  proposes  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  Senate  and  people,  103 ;  and  ends  by 
open  hostility  to  the  former,  104-9 ;  t  he 
Senate  apprehends  danger  from  Caesar,  158 ; 
Gato  its  intrepid  champion,  189  ;  attempt  of 
Cicero  to  protect  it,  190  ;  hostility  to  Pom- 
pey, 198-201  ;  its  complete  inefljcicncy 
during  Caesar's  consulship,  210  ;  Pompey 
becomes  the  senatorial  leader,  393,  401 ; 
the  Senate's  incapacity  manifest,  420  ;  it 
abandons  Rome  on  the  advance  of  Caesar, 
425 ;   becomes  Caesar's  tool,  506 ;  surren- 


ders to  him  the  administration,  and  makes 
him  its  chief,  507  ;  gives  legal  sanction  to 
his  power,  522-3;  incompetent  to  govern  a 
great  nation,  548 ;  is  struck  with  terror  at 
Caesar's  murder,  553  ;  ratifies  his  acts,  but 
amnesties  Lis  murderers,  550 ;  declares  his 
apotheosis,  557 ;  becomes  the  tool  of  An- 
tony, 5G0-2  ;  accepts  Octavius  as  its 
general,  573-4;  reduced  to  insignificance 
during  the  Second  Triumvirate,  584-90 ; 
its  failure  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 674-5  ;  adulation  of  Octavius,  iv. 
65-7  ;  how  made  use  of  by  Augustus ;  its 
list  revised  by  him,  71-0 ;  it  refuses  to  ac- 
cept his  resignation,  and  confirms  his  su- 
preme authority,  70-7,  80-2 ;  its  list  is 
again  revised,  86-7 ;  becomes  completely 
dependent  upon  him,  93 ;  its  subserviency 
to  Tiberius,  400,  408,  420.  442-4,  450,  458, 
459,  472,  474,  478,  482,  486,  492  ;  sets 
aside  his  will  and  appoints  Caligula  Empe- 
ror, 495  ;  and  decrees  honors  to  Caligula, 
497,  511 ;  hopes  to  recover  its  supremacy 
upon  his  death,  515-19  ;  provincial  aristoc- 
racy admitted  to  it  by  Claudius,  549  ;  con- 
firms the  election  of  Nero,  560  ;  its  decrees 
in  Nero's  reign,  588,  594-6,  002,  604, 
616  ;  V.  25  ;  its  share  in  the  government, 
iv.  589  ;  senators  enter  the  arena  as  gladia- 
tors, 596 ;  again  attempts  to  restore  the 
Republic  after  Nero's  death,  v.  56  ;  re- 
constituted, and  treated  with  respect  by  Ves- 
pasian, 142 ;  insulted  and  threatened  by 
Domitian,  206 ;  its  friendly  relations  with 
the  Antouines,  218,  395  ;  its  servility  to- 
wards Commodus,  450,  463  ;  treated  harsh- 
ly by  Septimius  Severus  on  his  accession, 
478  ;  but  later  with  a  show  of  respect,  480 
and  note  ;  insulted  by  Caracalla,  vii.  78, 
79 ;  consigns  the  memory  of  Elagabalus  to 
infamy,  117 ;  decrees  the  Empire  to  the 
two  Gordians,  153  ;  the  Senate  appoints 
two  Emperors,  Papienus  and  Balbiuus,  155  ; 
futility  of  the  attempt  to  regain  power, 
164  ;  hails  Claudius  II.  with  acclamations, 
275  ;  called  upon  by  the  legions  to  appoint 
an  Emperor  after  Aurelian's  death,  324—6  ; 
rejoices  at  this  honor,  327-9 ;  prophecy  ol 
a  champion  of  senatorial  rights,  330-1 : 
confirms  the  election  of  Probus,  332-3 ; 
complete  ineflieieucy  under  Diocletian,  384  ; 
deprived  of  the  administration  of  the  prov- 
inces, 386 ;  and  of  the  right  to  elect  the 
consuls,    391  ;    becomes   only   a   municipal 
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council,  393;  its  place  in  tlic  admiiiistra- 
tiou  filled  by  the  Sacred  Consistory,  39i  ; 
Ciiiistautiiie's  "  senatorial  order,"  viii.  22-4. 

Senators :  after  tlic  reforms  of  Scrviiis,  ple- 
beians placed  by  their  fortune  in  the  lii'st 
class  were  eligible  to  the  Senate,  i.  244-5 ; 
iu  fact,  very  few  entered  it  until  after  400 
B.  c,  345-G ;  list  of  them  prepared  by  the 
censors,  392  note ;  prohibited  from  com- 
merce, i.  630;  the  republican,  their  arro- 
gance, ii.  360 ;  tribunes  all  members  of  the 
Senate,  463  note ;  dishonesty,  367 ;  as 
judges,  367-9 ;  as  delatores,  369-70  ;  office 
made  absolutely  permanent  by  Sylla,  iii. 
35  ;  qualifications  required  by  Augustus, 
iv.  105-7. 

Senatus  ■  consulta,  decrees  of  the  Senate, 
question  as  to  their  legislative  value,  ii. 
370;  iv.  342. 

Seneca,  L.  Annaeus,  criticises  Tiberius,  iv. 
447  ;  Ills  judgment  of  Caligula,  505  ;  calls 
Claudius  a  Gaul,  535 ;  banished  to  Corsica 
by  order  of  Messalina,  553;  not  very  severe 
in  his  judgment  of  her,  555  note ;  satire  on 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  567-70 ;  tutor  of 
Nero,  572  ;  estimate  of  his  character  and 
talents,  573;  great  wealth,  573  and  note, 
574;  inadequate  to  his  great  task,  575-6  ; 
composes  a  discourse  for  Nero,  576;  com- 
plaisant towards  Nero's  gay  companions,  578 ; 
owes  his  elevation  to  Agrippina,  579  ;  en- 
courages the  passions  of  the  young  Emperor, 
580  ;  persuades  Nero  to  deal  considerately 
with  his  mother,  584 ;  endeavors  to  rule 
the  Emperor  wisely,  585,  580  ;  consulted  by 
Nero  iu  regard  to  Agrippina's  murder,  593  ; 
vindicates  Ihe  act,  594 ;  a  Spaniard,  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  Senate  and  the  first 
rank  among  Koman  authors,  602;  hostile 
to  the  provincial  assemblies,  604 ;  pitiless 
usurer,  612  ;  merit  of  Nero's  early  reign 
due  to  him ;  he  wishes  to  retire,  but  is  not 
allowed,  613  ;  withdraws  from  public  life, 
614  ;  is  made  uneasy  by  an  accusation,  616  ; 
question  of  his  complicity  iu  Piso's  conspir- 
acy, V.  19  and  note;  denounced  by  Natalis, 
20;  last  scenes  of  Ids  life,  22-4;  regarded 
as  a  spiritual  director,  409  ;  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga,  525  ;  took  the  modern 
view  of  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  vi.  301;  on 
morals,  302-58  note  ;  foretells  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  345-6 ;  his  ideas  of  human 
brotherhood,  350-1,  861  ;  his  Stoicism 
compared  with  Christianity,  356;    his  phi- 


losophy must  be  judged  severely,  357  ; 
on  Stoicism,  361,  363  ;  only  the  elegant 
preacher  of  Stoicism,  365 ;  on  the  practical 
character  of  philosophy,  370  ;  his  praise  of 
philosophers,  374 ;  depicts  Roman  society, 
583 ;  on  the  Stoic  theory  concerning  God, 
405  ;  on  immortality,  409-10  ;  his  influence 
upon  education,  415. 

Senecio,  Hereunius,  aids  Pliny  in  procuring 
the  conviction  of  Bacbius  Massa,  v.  187 ; 
author  of  a  Life  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  205 ; 
a  Spaniard ;  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  224 
iwfc. 

Senecio,  Tullius,  cons]iirator  against  Nero,  v. 
20. 

Senegal,  discovered  by  the  Phoenicians,  i.  532  ; 
iv.  226. 

Seniores  and  Juniores,  their  duties,  i.  246. 

Senones,  or  Indigetes,  i.  125,  362-8,  373, 
374;  defeat  at  Arietium,  456;  exterminated 
by  Dolabella,  457. 

Senones,  a  Celtic  people  of  Gaul,  betrayed  to 
Caesar  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  iii.  318 ;  re- 
volt against  Koman  authority,  325 ;  their 
country  invaded,  they  submit,  325-6  ;  legi- 
onary hcadquai-ters  established  among  them, 
335,"  339. 

Sentia,  Aelia,  lex,  on  enfrauchisements,  iv.  112 
note ;  vi.  S. 

Septa  Julia  of  the  Campus  Martins,  iii.  526. 

Septimiana,  Via,  road  constructed  by  a  Ro- 
inau  l(  gioii  in  Africa,  vi.  572  note. 

Septimian  Arch  in  Rome,  vi.  570;  Geta's 
name  eflaccd  from  it,  vii.  77. 

Septimiani,  dccurions  of  Batanaea,  so  called, 
vi.  517. 

Septimius,  name  assumed  by  the  Odenathi, 
vi.  519. 

Septizonium,  a  portico  built  by  Septimius 
Severus,  vi.  568  ;  some  of  its  columns  used 
in  building  the  Vatican,  586  note. 

Sequani,  a  Celtic  nation  of  Gaul,  ii.  537 ;  their 
export  of  salted  provisions,  iii.  275  ;  iv.  220; 
hostilities  with  the  Acdui,  iii.  279 ;  and 
with  the  Suevi,  279-80 ;  furnish  wheat  to 
Caesar's  legions,  289 ;  the  legions  quartered 
among  them,  292;  take  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Sacrovir,  iv.  449;  their  territory 
invaded  by  Virginius,  v.  47  ;  resist  Sabiuus, 
102. 

Serapeion,  temple  of  Scrapis :  at  Alc.\andrla, 
V.  379;  vi.  526;  vii.  90;  viii.  322;  at 
Memphis,  vi.  524 ;  at  Delplii,  vi.  528. 

Serapion,  king  of  the  Alcmanni,  viii.  45  note. 
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Serapis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  liis  temple  at 
Kuiiic  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
ii.  297  ;  a  temple  erected  to  him  by  the 
triumvirs,  iii.  590;  great  healing  divinity, 
722;  vi.  4:00;  worshipped  in  Rome,  iv.  187; 
honored  by  Vespasian,  v.  135  ;  worshipped 
in  Dacia,  213 ;  his  temple  at  Hadrian's  Villa, 
oS2;  his  worship  at  I'elusium  prohibited  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  4S0;  temple  to  him  built 
by  Domilian  at  Rome,  vi.  390;  iiis  worship 
attractive  to  Septiniius  Severus,  52S  ;  great 
multitude  of  his  temples  in  Egypt,  528  and 
note  ;  his  worship  niouotlieistic  and  remark- 
ably pure,  580 ;  identified  with  Mithra  and 
Sol,  vii.  483. 

Serena,  niece  of  Theodosius,  wife  of  Alaric, 
viii.  327. 

Serenus,   Q.  Sammonicus,   friend  of   Geta, 


liis   library,  vi. 


author  of   books   on 


medicine,  552  note. 
Seres,  iidiabitants  of  a  country  in  the  east  of 

Asia,  their  exports  to  Rome,  iv.  218. 
Sertorianus,  Sertorius  Euporistus,  iii.  S2 

itOf:'. 

Sertorius,  Q.,  his  escape  after  the  defeat  at 
Orange,  ii.  529 ;  skilful  as  a  spy,  533 ;  niarcii- 
es  upon  Rome,  627  ;  attacks  the  Colline 
Gate,  628  ;  subordinate  in  the  Marian  party, 
iii.  5  ;  warns  Scipio  against  Sylla,  7  ;  his 
distinction  in  the  Gimbriau  and  Social  wars; 
hostility  of  the  Syllanians,  72 ;  sent  into 
Spain  as  praetor,  73;  his  successes  there, 
73-1 ;  expelled  thence  by  Annius,  roves  the 
Mediterrauean  for  many  months,  71 ;  takes 
Tingis  by  storm ;  invited  by  the  Lusitanians, 
returns  into  the  peninsula,  75  ;  evades  Me- 
tellus  ;  "  a  second  Hannibal,"  76  ;  details 
of  the  campaign,  77;  liis  great  popularity, 
78-9  ;  forms  a  senate  of  Romans  in  Spain, 
and  gathers  a  school  of  Spanish  cliildreu, 
79;  extends  his  influence;  receives  aid  from 
the  pirates,  80 ;  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pcy,  81-0;  his  negotiations  with  Mithri- 
dates,  87 ;  a  price  set  on  his  head ;  his 
successful  retreat,  88  ;  loses  his  popularity  ; 
is  assassinated,  89. 

Servianus,  Julius,  Hadrian's  letters  to  him, 
V.  3s3-l,  122;  unfriendly  relations  with 
the  Emperor ;  desires  that  his  grandson  be 
adopted  by  Hadrian ;  is  put  to  death  as  a 
conspirator,  420. 

Servile  'Wars:  the  First,  ii.  431-41;  the  Sec- 
ond, 511-7. 

Servilia,  mother  of  the  younger  Brutus ;  Cac- 
\iii,.  VIII.  37 


sar's  mistress,  devoted  to  him,  iii.  195,  539 

and   note ;    expensive    ring    given    her   by 

Caesar,  vi.  278-9. 
Servilia,  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,   her  death,   iv. 

10. 
Servilia,  daughter  of  Barea  Soranus,  accused 

of  magic  under  Nero,  v.  29  ;  her  death,  30. 
Servilian  Laws,  for  protection  of  the  provin- 
cials, ii.  232  note,  177  note,  519  and  note, 

656. 
Serviliauus,   in  command  in  Spain,  ii.  212; 

his  lamily  and  adoption,  212  note. 
Servilii,  natives  of  Alba,  i.  132 ;  held  the  con- 

sulbhi])  seven  times  in  eighty-six  years,  ii. 

375  note:  a  family  of  importance,  iii.  23. 
Servilius,  C,  Roman  general,  supersedes  Lu- 

eullus  in  Sicily  in  the  Servile  War,  ii.  517. 
Servilius,  Q.,  proconsul,  murdered  at  Asculum, 

li.  5^1. 
Servilius,  Marcus,  champion  of  Paulus  Ae- 

milius,  ii.  l^U. 
Servilius    Priscus,   P.,   consul,   his    success 

against  the  Volsci,  i.  2S3. 
Servilius  Priscus,  Spurius,  consul,  i.  295  and 

nolt'. 
Servius  Galba,  military  tribune,  an  enemy  of 

Paulus  Aemilius,  ii.  180 ;  praetor  in  Spain, 

defeated  by  the  Lusitanians  ;  liis  treacherous 

revenge,  211. 
Servius  TuUius,  sixth  king  of  Rome,  enlarges 

the  city  and  divides  it  into  quarters,  i.  162, 

163  ;  makes  a  treaty  with  the  Latin  towns 

and  obtains  supremacy  over  them,  163,  161; 

other  wars,  161,  165  ;  marriage  of  his  two 

daughters ;  subsequent  murders ;  his  death, 

165,  166;  the  legislator,  210;  and  popular 

favorite,  247,  218. 
Sesterce  (sestertius),  a  Roman  silver  coin  of 

two  and  a  half  ases ;  four  sesterces  make  a 

clriifiniis,  i.  631 ;  vi.  263  note. 
Sestertium,   a    thousand    sesterces,    vii.  403 

mile. 
Sestius,  L.,  friend  of  Brutus,  named  by  Augus- 
tus as  his  successor  in  the  consulship,  iv. 

79 
Setia,  a  city  of  Latium,  on  a  hill,  i.  313  note  ; 

its  wine.  iv.  217  note. 
Settimania,  Porta,  a  gate  in  Aurelian's  Wall, 

vi.  50^. 
Severa,  Valeria,  first  wife  of  Valentinian  I., 

clivorciil  by  him,  viii.  234,  251 ;  mother  of 

Gratian,  251-2;  her  return  to  power,  276; 

remains  on  friendly  terms  with  her  husband's 

second  wife,  252. 
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Severi  Augustales,  the  six  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  Augustal  priests,  iv. 
1G5  and  iiole  ;  vi.  70. 

Seveiianus,  son  of  tbc  Emperor  Alexander 
Scvems,  is  put  to  death  by  Licinius,  vii. 
417,  463. 

Severina,  Ulpia,  vii.  285  note ;  317  note. 

Severus,  Cassius,  celebrated  orator  and  sati- 
rist, exih.-d  b_Y  .Vugustus,  iv.  330 ;  circulation 
of  his  writings  allowed  by  Caligula,  4'J6. 

Severus,  Catilius,  prefect,  aspires  to  the  Eui- 
pire,  V.  421  aud  note ;  424. 

Severus,  Ciucius,  put  to  death  under  Severus, 
vi.  541  iwte. 

Severus,  Flavius  Valerius,  the  Emperor, 
proclaimed  Caesar,  vii.  434;  receives  Italy 
and  Africa,  441 ;  made  Augustus,  445  ;  sent 
to  overthrow  Maxentius,  is  unsuccessful, 
446 ;  surrenders  to  Maximian,  abdicates 
and  is  put  to  death,  447- 

Severus,  Julius,  conqueror  of  the  Jews,  v. 
402;  receives  the  triumphal  ornaments,  416 
note. 

Severus,  L.  Septimius,  the  Emperor,  bis 
rescript  authorizing  Jews  to  accept  military 
rank,  vi.  119  note ;  of  pure  African  descent, 
157;  spoke  au  African  language  more  flu- 
ently than  Latin,  161 ;  distributions  in  his 
reign,  213  note,  214  note ;  general  in  Pan- 
nonia  luider  Commodus,  445  ;  birth  and 
boyhood,  477 ;  Afi'icau  sympathies  of  him- 
self and  family,  477  note;  early  life  in 
Rome ;  interview  with  the  Senate,  478 ; 
disbands  the  praetorian  cohorts,  47S-9  and 
notes ;  entrance  into  the  city,  479-80 ;  de- 
mands of  the  soldiery,  480-1 ;  pays  funeral 
honors  to  Pcrtinax,  481-3  ;  considers  Niger 
a  formidable  adversary,  484 ;  regards  him 
as  a  desirable  successor  ;  offers  him  his  life, 
484  note ;  his  measures  against  Niger,  485  ; 
his  victories,  486 ;  his  dealings  with  the 
partisans  of  Niger,  487-90;  liis  favors  to 
Laodiceia,  487  note ;  rebuilds  Byzantium, 
490;  regulates  affairs  in  the  East,  491-2; 
returns  to  Rome  ;  liis  anxieties  in  respect 
to  Albinus,  492-5  ;  deprives  Albiuus  of  his 
rank,  aud  proclaims  his  own  son  Caesar,  495 ; 
proclaims  himself  the  adopted  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  495-7 ;  seizes  the  Antonine  for- 
tune, 497;  his  early  poverty,  497  note;  in- 
curs the  Senate's  hostility,  497-8  ;  prompt 
measures  for  the  campaign  against  Albinus, 
498 ;  his  complete  victory,  500 ;  his  severity 
towards   the    Senate,    501-3;  and   towards 


the  partisans  and  families  of  Albinus  and  of 
Niger,  503-4 ;  his  position  secure,  505  ; 
goes  into  the  East  to  fight  the  king  of 
Parthia,  505-6;  successful  campaign;  en- 
ters Ctesiphou,  506-7  ;  besieges  Atra,  507 
and  note ;  abandons  the  siege,  508  ;  unwise 
preferment  of  bis  sons,  509-10 ;  propagator 
imperii,  510;  his  long  stay  in  the  East, 
510-11;  his  measures  there,  511-20  and 
notes  ;  visits  Palestine,  520  ;  restores  order, 
520-3  aud  notes;  visits  Egypt,  523;  his 
measures  there,  523-30;  returns  to  Rome 
and  celebrates  his  decennalia,  531 ;  cele- 
brates the  Secular  Games,  532-3  ;  his  re- 
lations with  Plautianus  and  conduct  towai'ds 
him,  533-41  aud  notes ;  addresses  the  Sen- 
ate in  regard  to  Plautianus,  541 ;  his  un- 
justifiable severity,  543  ;  but  not  tyranny, 
544-5  ;  wisdom  of  his  government  and  up- 
rightness of  liis  character,  545  and  note; 
devotion  to  tiic  public  welfare,  547;  inter- 
ested in  literature  and  philosopiiy,  553 ;  his 
legislative  work,  555-62;  a  ruler  attentive 
to  the  public  needs,  562-3 ;  unjustly  accused 
of  relaxing  military  discipline,  563-6 ;  his 
miUtary  measures,  566-7 ;  largesses  at 
Rome,  567;  his  buildings,  56S-9  ;  liberal- 
ities to  the  provinces,  569-70  and  notes; 
regulations  for  the  provinces,  571-2 ;  peace 
and  order  of  his  reign,  572-3 ;  his  expedi- 
tion into  Britain,  573-4;  assumes  the  name 
Britannieus,  574 ;  stories  concerning  him 
current 'in  Rome,  575-6;  his  latest  words, 
576-7  ;  liis  death  ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
577  ;  at  first  indifferent  in  respect  to  the 
Christians,  vii.  46 ;  and  friendly  to  some 
individuals,  47-8  ;  his  rescript  probably 
favorable  to  them,  48 ;  displeased  because 
the  Christians  caused  tumult,  52;  his  edict 
against  Cliristian  and  Jewish  propagaudism, 
58,  60,  61 ;  reluctant  to  persecute,  72  ;  liis 
effort  to  maintain  good  feeling  between  his 
sons,  74-5  ;  instituted  grade  of  du.i;  195  ; 
his  leniency  to  the  soldiers  who  had  de- 
serted from  Niger  to  the  Parliiians,  197; 
his  lost  memoirs,  217  note;  number  of 
legions  in  his  time,  viii.  40. 

Severus,    Sulpicius,   ecclesiastical  historian, 
on  the  martyrs,  vii.  428  note. 

Sextius,  Lucius,  tribune  of  the  people  and 
ciiiiMil,  i.  3S2-4. 

SeztuB  Empiricus,  wisest  of  the  ancient  scep- 
tics,  vi.  345. 

Sibyl,    name    designating    various    prophetic 
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women  who  appeared  at  different  times  in 
antiquity;  some  authors  mention  only  four, 
—  the   Ervtluac.in,  the  Saniiau,  tlie  Egyp- 
tian,   and    the  Sardiau;    but   it   was   more 
generally  believed  that  there  were  ten,  of 
whom  the  Cumaean  is  the  most  celebrated ; 
she  comes  to  Tarquia  with  books,  i.  1C9 ; 
etymology  of  the  name,  169  note  ;  a  priest- 
ess  of  Apollo,    237 ;   her  cave   at  Cumae, 
iv.  39. 
Sibylline  Books  of  Rome,  recommend  certain 
religious  acts,  i.  49  note  ;  obtained  from  Etru- 
ria,  117 ;  legend  of,  169  aninolej  written  in 
Greek,  i.  1S3  ;  intrusted  to  duumvirs,  22i 
note;  afterwards  to  decemvirs,  3S3;  enjoin 
the  bringing  of  Aesculapius  to  Rome,  630  ; 
and  of  Cybele,  CSS  ;  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Capitol,  iii.  6 ;  their  place  filled  by 
other  oracular  collections,  which   were   re- 
vised by  Augustus  and  placed  in  two  cas- 
kets under  the  statue  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
iv.  126,  310;  prophesy  the  end  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,   V.  451;   generally  hostile  to 
pagan  society,  vi.  187-8 ;  and  forbidden  to 
the  public,  1S7  note;  fatalistic  character  of, 
vi.  30S. 
Sicambri,  a  German  tribe,  iv.  IS ;  \'isitcd  by 
Runiau  traders,  215  ;  cross  the  Rhine,  244  ; 
are  defeated  and  give  hostages,  245  ;  unite 
with  other  tribes  to  repel  a  Roman  invasion, 
251,  252,  255 ;  are  obliged  to  submit,  and 
are  removed  into  Gaul,  258. 
Sicani  and  Siculi,  driven  into  Sicily,  i.  56. 
Sicarii,  Jmvisli  assassins,  v.  118. 
Sicariis,  le.r  de,  iii.  41 ;  iv.  598  and  7iote. 
Sicca,  Numidian  city,  Carthaginian  mercena- 
ries at,  i.  604 ;  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
ii.   504-5  ;    charitable   foundation    existing 
there  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  209 
note. 
Sicily,  originally   colonized   by   the   Dorians, 
i.  76  ;   later  by  the  Mamertines,  103 ;   sit- 
uation   of   the    Greek    colonies    in,    461  ; 
desired  both  by  Rome  and  Carthage,  552; 
divided  among  three  powers  (204  b.  c),  553  ; 
condition  after  the  First  Punic  War ;  gen- 
eral decay  of  the  Greek   race  extends   to, 
461 ;  campaign  of  Pyrrhus  in,  470-1,  552  ; 
relations   of  Carthage  to,    536,    553;    her 
mints   furnish   Carthage   with   coins,   537 ; 
mentioned  inTarquin's  treaty  with  Carthage, 
549  ;  theatre  of  the  First  Punic  War,  555- 
80 ;  lost  to  Carthage  ;  carefully  fortified  by 
the  Romans,  583  ;  declared  a  province,  585 


and  note;   her  share  in  the   Second  Punic 
War,    ii.  22-7 ;    finally   abandoned  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  devoted  by  Rome  to  ag- 
riculture, 27  ;  crossed  by  Scipio  on  his  way 
to  Africa,  62-3  ;  legal  usages  in,  235 ;  her 
two  quaestors,  238 ;   legal  position   of  the 
cities,   246  note;  regulations  in  respect  to 
taxes,  247  and  7tote,  248  ;  latifuudia,  356  ; 
first  revolt  of  the  slaves,  432-4 ;  organized 
by  Rupilius,   444  ;    second   revolt,  545-7  ; 
exactions    and    tyranny   of  Cains   Licinius 
(Verres)  in,  639-46  ;  defended  by  Cicero, 
iii.  105-7 ;  falls  to  the  lot  of  Octa\-ius,  584  ; 
scene  of  the  resistance  of  Sextus  Pompeius 
to  the  triumvirs,  602,  621,  630 ;  their  con- 
certed attack  upon,  632-7  ;  her  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  698-9  ;  one  of 
the  Senate's  provinces,  iv.  147  note ;  visited 
and   re-organized   by   Augustus,   206 ;    her 
products,  220  ;  possessed  the  jus  Latii,  vi. 
141  )iole. 
Siciaius  Dentatus,  L.,  tribune,  his  military 
career,  i.   322,   325 ;    his  attack  upon  the 
consuls  and  reconciliation  with  them,  325, 
320 ;  his  murder  by  order  of  the  decemvirs, 
329. 
Siculi,  a  Pelasgic  race  established  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  i.  49  ;  driven  southward  by  the  Sica- 
nians,  54 ;  and  later  by  the  TJmbrians ;  settle 
in  Sicily,  which  receives  their  name,  56 ;  a 
renmant  uniting  with  the  Umbrians,  Auso- 
nians,  and  Casci,  or  Aborigmes,  form  the 
Priici  Lulini,  89. 
Sicyon,  a  city  of  Greece,  member  of  the  Achaean 
League  :  its  poverty,  ii.  87 ;  member  of  the 
.\mphictyonie  Council,  iv.  207. 
Sidiciui,  a  people  of  central  Italy,  i.  95 ;  threat- 
ened by  the  Samnites,  413-14;  make  a  league 
with  the  Latins,  417-18 ;  attack  the  Aurunci, 
423  ;  are  defeated  and  reduced  to  submission 
by  the  Romans,  424. 
Sidon,  Phoenician  seaport,  deprived  of  liberty 
by  Augustus,  ii.  251;  its  slave-mart,  430; 
an  important  centre  of  the  glass  manufacture, 
iii.  717;  iv.  225;  its  dispute  with  Damas- 
cus. 4S9  note. 
Sidonius,  C.  SoUius  Apolliuaris,  Latin  poet, 
j)rcfeet  in  Gaul,  and  bishop  of  Clermont,  viii. 
23  note. 
Signaculum,  leaden  medal  identifying  the  sol- 

ilii-r,  vi,  239. 
Signia  (Scgiii),  ancient  city  of  Latium,  its  Cy- 
clopean or  Pelasgic  walls,  i.  51  note;  Ro- 
man colony,  168 ;  faithful  to  Rome  in  the 
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Second  Punic  War,  ii.  41 ;  important  posi- 
tion lield  by  Marius,  iii.  8. 

Siguifer,  ur  Vexillarius,  tlie  standard-bearer, 
1.  iia. 

Sila,  the  great  forest  in  Bruttiuin,  seventy  miles 
long,  i.  23,  36 ;  half  of  it  ceded  to  Rome, 
496  ;  last  shelter  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  ii,  49. 

Silana,  Julia,  widow  of  Silins,  proposes  to 
re-many,  iv.  5S3;  Agrippina  prevents  her 
marriage;  she  revenges  herself;  her  exile,  584. 

SUanus,  M.  Junius,  legate  in  Spain,  defeats 
llanno,  ii.  57. 

Silauus  Manlianus,  D.  Junius,  condemned 
by  his  father  for  extortions  in  Macedon, 
kills  himself,  ii.  424  and  note. 

Silanus,  M.  Junius,  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Cimbri,  ii.  52S. 

Silanus,  D.  Junius,  consul,  iii.  173, 175  ;  votes 
dealh  to  the  Catilinian  conspirators,  182; 
nioililics  his  view,  183. 

Silauus,  C.  Junius,  governor  of  Asia,  con- 
demned for  extortion,  iv.  448  note. 

Silanus,  Appius  Junius,  husband  of  Domitia 
LejiiJa,  refuses  the  advances  of  Messalina ; 
is  accused  of  conspiracy  and  j)ut  to  death, 
iv.  553. 

Silauus,  M.  Junius,  great-grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, poisoned  by  command  of  Agrippina, 
iv.  566. 

Silanus,  L.  Julius,  liis  marriage  with  Octavia 
broken  oil;    his  death,  iv.  502. 

Silanus,  L.  Junius  Torquatus,  victim  of 
Xero's   eriulty.    v.    20. 

Silanus,  T.  Turpilius,  losing  Vaga,  is  put  to 
death,  ii.  509-1(1  and  note. 

Silius,  C.  (1st),  friend  of  Agrippina,  his  iudis- 
erctiou  ;  his  death,  iv.  467. 

Silius,  C.  (2d),  lover  of  Messalina,  who  marries 
him  pubUcly  during  the  lifetime  of  Claudius, 
iv.  555  ;  courage  and  death,  558. 

Silius  Italicus,  C,  consul,  announces  the  flight 
of  Nero,  V.  50 ;  proconsul  of  Asia  under 
V'espasian,  140  ;  praises  Doniitian,  185  ;  sen- 
ator and  poet,  vi.  332. 

Silo,  Q.  Fompaedius,  a  Marsian,  designs  by 
violence  to  secure  citizenships  for  the  allies  ; 
seeks  to  obtain  the  partisansliip  of  tlie  child 
Cato,  ii.  505  ;  the  soul  of  tlie  Social  War, 
581  ;  It.ilian  consul,  586;  in  tlie  third  year 
of  the  war  arms  the  slaves ;  seeks  tiid  from 
Mitliridates,  602  ;  enters  Bovianum  in  tri- 
tini|ih  ;   is  killed  in  a  skirmish,  603. 

SilpUium,  a  valuable  product  of  the  Cyrcnaiea, 


Silvauus,  Roman  officer  left  in  charge  of  Sa- 
Inuimis  ;  iiis  defeat  and  death,  vii.  258. 

Silver,  its  use  limited  by  law  in  third  century, 
i.  500 ;  a  senator  expelled  for  liaving  ten 
pounds ;  first  coinage  of  silver,  209  b.  c, 
501  note;  obtained  from  Spain,  531  and 
note,  530 ;  ii.  210 ;  its  relative  value  com- 
pared with  gold,  i.  531  note ;  ii.  129  note; 
vi.  267  note ;  manufactured  silver  brought 
liome  by  tlie  proconsuls,  ii.  279  ;  mines  at 
Laurion,  vi.  140  note ;  amount  furnished  by 
the  Spanish  mines  under  the  Antonines,  207 ; 
yield  of  tiie  Spanish  silver  mines  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  ii.  241  note ;  obtained  in  Gaul, 
iv.  220-1.      See  also  Coinage. 

Simeon,  Saint,  bishop  of  Jerusalein,  v.  121 ; 
liis  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajau,  289. 

Similis,  Sulpicius,  centurion  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  l)cfonies  prefect  under  Hadrian,  v. 
402. 

Simon  Ben  Giora,  leader  of  the  Idumaeaiis 
during  the  Roman  war,  occupies  the  upper 
city,  v.  127  ;  escapes  from  the  temple  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  130;  captured  by 
Titus,  131  ;  follows  the  victorious  general 
ill  his  triumph  ;  is  put  to  death,  132. 

Singara,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  captured  by 
T'rajan,  v.  297 ;  limit  of  the  Roman  posses- 
sions, vii.  381 ;  scene  of  Roman  victory 
over  Sapor,  viii.  65-0 ;  taken  by  Sapor, 
124;  finally  abandoned  by  the  Romans, 
225. 

Sinope,  Greek  colony  on  the  Euxine,  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  king  of  Pontus  and  made 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  ii.  661  note,  605; 
iii.  127 ;  Mitliridates  buried  there,  148 ; 
favored  by  Pompey,  151 ;  receives  a  Roman 
colony,  708-9;  v.  150. 

Sinuessa,  a  city  of  Latium,  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  with  a  colony,  i.  450;  on  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia,  495  note. 

Sipontum,  a  cily  of  southern  Italy,  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Jlolossian,  i.  425;  a  Roman 
colony  established  there,  ii.  348 ;  who  de- 
sert the  place  after  a  few  years,  348  note  : 
occupied  with  troops  by  Caesar,  iii.  432. 

Sirens,  Isle  of  the  {Sireniisae  Lnuti/c),  off  t lie 
('aiii|):iiiiaii  coast,  iii.  033. 

Sirmium  (Metrovilz),  a  city  in  Pannonia, 
great  centre  of  Roman  influence,  iv.  250; 
attacked  by  the  Pannoniaus,  202;  important 
city  under  the  Antonines,  vi.  135  ;  dealh  of 
Claudius  II.,  vii.  282;  birthplace  of  the 
Kin])err)r  I'robus,  331  note;  visited  by  Dio- 
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cletiau,   362 ;   residence  of  Galeiius,  3G7 ; 
>[aa:iieutius  attempts  to  take  tlie  city,  viii. 
71  ;  triiiiii]ilial  entrance  of  Julian,  130. 
Siscia  or  Segesta  (Sissek),  a  city  of  Pauno- 
nia,  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Octavius,  iii. 
651 ;  centre  of  Roman  influence,   iv.  25G ; 
Lcld   by  Tiberius  against   the   Pannonians, 
203  ;  eclipsed  by  Sirniium,  vi.  135  ;   taken 
by  Miigncntius,  viii.  71 ;  taken  by  Tlieodo- 
sius  from  Maximus,  310. 
Sister's  Post,  tlie,  i.  155. 
Sistrum,   sacred   musical  instrument  of  Ibis, 

ii.  3-22  note. 
Sitifis    (Setif),   Mauretanian  towu,  centre   of 
the  insurrection  of  Tacfarinas,  vi.  14S ;   in 
a  fruitful  territory,  151. 
Sittius,  African  adventurer  employed  by  Cae- 
sar, ili.  490,  i9S ;  established  at  Cirta,  50G 
and  note. 
Sixtus   n.,  Pope,  martyred   under  Valerian, 

\ii.  :.'.H. 
Slaves,  in  early  Rome  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, i.  261,  263 ;  two  legions  enlisted  in 
the  Roman  army  during  the  Second  Punic 
War,  ii.  3,  16,  IS  ;  price  of,  35S  note,  3(U ; 
practise  various  trades  at  Rome,  3G0-1 
and  notes  ;  a  fifth  of  the  population  of 
Rome,  365  note;  employed  in  financial 
affairs,  3S8  note;  Cato's  view  of,  419-20; 
their  wrongs  drive  them  to  revolt,  432 ; 
contrasted  with  citizens  by  Cicero,  433 
and  notes ;  contempt  of  antiquity  for, 
433-4  ;  market  of,  largely  supplied,  434-5 
and  notes ;  and  in  what  ways,  435-7 ;  great 
numbers  owned  by  individuals,  437  and 
note  ;  rules  for  their  treatment,  439-41  ; 
legal  status,  439-41 ;  revolt  of,  in  central 
Italy,  incited  by  Vettius,  a  Roman  knight, 
defeated  by  Lucullus,  545  ;  cause  of  the 
revolt  in  Sicily,  54G  ;  its  temporary  success, 
546-7 ;  final  defeat,  547 ;  many  furnished 
to  the  market  by  piracy,  iii.  113;  ameliorated 
condition  under  the  Antonines,  vi.  1-8 ; 
and  under  Septimius  Scvcrus,  567-8  and 
note;  generally  ruder  and  more  barbaric 
in  the  third  century  .\.  d.,  vii.  206-7 ; 
severely  treated  by  the  laws  of  Constant  inc, 
550  note;  condition  under  the  Christian 
Empire,  viii.  37-40. 
Slavs,  succeed  the  Goths  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  vii.  182  note  ;  they  people  the  peiiiii- 
sula  of  thr  Balkans,  373. 
Sling-missiles  used  in  the  Social  War,  ii.  598 
note. 


Smyrna,  city  of  Asia  Minor,  subjugated  by 
Autiuclius,  ii.  75 ;  member  of  a  league,  SG  ; 
faithful  to  the  Romans  and  rewarded  by 
them,  127  ;  its  temple  to  Rome  and  Augus- 
tus, iv.  170  note  ;  early  temple  to  Rome,  183 
note ;  its  valuable  wines,  223  note;  desires 
to  build  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  490 ;  visited 
by  Hadrian,  v.  3G2 ;  aided  by  ]Marcu& 
Aurelius,  409 ;  i)ersecution  of  Christians  at, 
506;  vii.  230;  its  electoral  comitia,  vi.  31. 
Soaemus,  made  king  of  Ituraea  by  Caligula, 

iv.  511. 
Soaemus,  king  of  Sopheuc,  furnishes  contin- 
gents to  Titus  fur  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  v. 
l-'7. 
Social  War,  the,  causes  of,  ii.  570-81 ;  Italian 
league  in,  582-4;  strength  of  the  two  sides, 
5S4-5 ;    very   formidable   for  Rome,   586 ; 
Italian  attempts  to  negotiate,  587  ;  military 
operations,  and   Roman  reverses  of  the  first 
year,  586-96  ;  Roman  successes,  597-602 ; 
concluding  events,  603-4;    advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  Italians,  604-5. 
Socialist  doctrines  of  the  present  day  founded 

Oil  a  Rinnan  idea,  ii.  449. 
Socrates,  eminent  Greek  philosopher,  specu- 
lative character  of  his   teaching,   ii.    208 ; 
despised  by  Cato,  287  ;  his  ethics  set  forth 
by  Apuleius,  vi.  419  tiote,  420. 
Socrates,    ecclesiastical     historian,    vii.    472 
note;  474  note ;  495  note;  537  note;  viii. 
143  note  ;  146  note ;  148  note. 
Solarium,  a  sun-dial,  i.  629. 
Soldiers'  Pay,  established  405  b.  c,   i.  351, 
355;  its  amount,  522  and  note;  increased 
by  Caesar,  iii.  405  note ;  its  amount  under 
Augustus,  iv.  388  and  note ;  under  Domitian, 
V.  184  note ;  under  the  Antonines,  vi.  238. 
Solidus,  a  gold  coin  of  the  later  Empire,  vii. 

Ifl3  notp. 
Solon,  Julius,  a  senator,  put  to  death  by  Sep- 
timius Sovcrus,  vi.  480  note. 
Sopater,  a  Neo-Platonist,  put  to  death  by  Con- 

slantine,  vii.  496  and  note. 
Sophene,  a  district  of  Armenia,  made  a  separ- 
ate kingdom  by  Pompey,  iii.  139;  made  a 
kingdom    by    Nero,    iv.    605  ;    one   of    the 
Roiiian    provinces   rcliuquislicd    by   .lovian 
to  Siipnr,  vii.  3S1  note. 
Sophocles,  Greek  tragedian,  ii.  320;  an  Athe- 
nian, 075;  ignores  the  passion  of  love,  iv 
327;  religious  awe  of  his  dramas,  v.  300; 
his  Antigone,  vii.  50. 
Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  becomes 
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the  wife  of  Sypliax,  ii.  63 ;    falls  into  the 
hands  of  Masinissa  and  is  put  to  death,  01. 
Sora,  a  city  of  Latiuni,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
i.  37S  ;  eolouized  by  Rome,  402,  413 ;  gar- 
risoned, 423 ;  in  the  first  line   of  defence 
against  the  Samnitcs,  492  ;    mentioned  by 
Juvenal,  vi.  2S3. 
Sortes  of  Praeneste.  Soc  Praenestine  Lots. 
Sosiauus,   Antistius,    banibhcd    for    satirical 

verses  against  Nero,  iv.  599. 
Sosigenes,  Alexandrian  astronomer,  employed 

by  Caesar  to  regulate  the  calendar,  iii.  511. 
Sosius,  C,  governor  of  Syria,  victorious  over 
the  I'artliians,  iii.  C42 ;  order  to  support 
Herod,  takes  Jerusalem,  643  ;  consul;  is  dis- 
gusted with  Antony's  folly,  651 ;  in  Anto- 
ny's name  reproaches  Octavius,  655. 
Soter,   Demetrius,   Seleucid   king,  friend  of 

Polybius,  ii.  219. 
Sozomenus,  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 

century,  vii.  511,  519. 
Spain  (Hispania  Citerior,  or  Tarraconensis, 
Hispania  Ulterior,  or  Bactica),  legendary 
visit  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  to  Sjiain,  i. 
530  ;  fui-nishes  silver  to  commerce,  531  and 
note,  536  ;  explored  by  Tyrian  colonists, 
532 ;  trading-posts  established  by  tlie  Car- 
thaginians, 536  ;  furnishes  mercenaries  to 
Carthage,  539 ;  conquest  by  Amilcar ;  Has- 
drubal  founds  Carthagena  on  the  coast  facing 
Africa,  610;  country  only  partially  subdued 
by  Carthage,  651-2 ;  scene  of  the  earliest 
campaign  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  652- 
60  ;  and  of  its  conclusion,  ii.  50-8  ;  com- 
mand in  Spain  hereditary  with  the  Roman 
Scipios  and  the  Carthaginian  Barcas,  53  ; 
final  expulsion  of  the  Cartiiaginians,  58 ; 
founding  of  the  Roman  colony  Italica,  59  ; 
hostility  of  the  people  to  a  provincial  organ- 
ization, 131 ;  character  of  the  people,  132  ; 
Roman  attempts  to  subjugate  the  country, 
132-4  ;  easy  terms  made  with  the  Spaniards 
by  Sempronius  Gracchus,  133-4 ;  her  per- 
sistent resistance,  209 ;  continued  hostili- 
ties, 210-16 ;  the  country  quickly  Latinized, 
217  and  note^,  218  ;  comjilains  of  the  rapa- 
city of  its  cities,  233;  admiuistnition,  237; 
legal  condition  of  its  cities,  24G  note ;  reg- 
ulation in  respect  to  its  taxes,  247-S  ;  its 
provincial  assemblies,  254 ;  supplies  Rome 
with  corn,  359 ;  invaded  by  the  Cimbri, 
530 ;  governed  by  Scrtorius,  iii.  63  ;  who 
rouses  the  Spaniards  and  makes  a  last  stand 
for  the  Marian  party  in  the  province,  73-91 ; 


stand    made   against   Caesar  by   Ponipey's 
lieutenants,  439  ;  canqiaign  there,  and  paci- 
fication of  the  province,  439-40 ;    falls  to 
the  share  of  Octavius,  614;   population  of 
the   country,    676,   678;    condition  in   the 
time  of   Octavius,  679-82  ;  visited  by  Au- 
gustus, iv.   78,   201 ;    divided  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Emperor,  147  note ;  subject 
to  customs   regulations,  157 ;    reorganized, 
2U2  ;  his  ])oi)ularity  in  the  country,  203-4  ; 
products   of    the  country,    222   aud   note ; 
great  prosperity  of  the  province,  602  ;  hst 
of  distinguished   S])aniards  under  the  Cae- 
sars, 602-3,  and  v.  224  and  note;    Galba, 
governor  of  Spain,  saluted  Emperor  by  the 
Spanish  legions,  56  ;   the   Seventii  Legion 
(^Gemina)  Spanish,  76;  receives  i\\6  jus  La- 
ta from  Vespasian,   158;   Trajan,  the  first 
provincial   Emjieror,  a  Sjjauiard,  224 ;  Ha- 
drian of  Spanish  ancestry,   305  note ;  Ha- 
drian in  Spain,  344 ;  the  family  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  of  Spanish  origin,  457  note;  con- 
dition  of  Spain   under   the   Anionines,  vi. 
130-2 ;    absorbed    into   the    Gallic    prefec- 
tures, 132  ;  Spanish  towns  plundered  by  the 
Pranks,  vii.  236  ;  the  Emperor  Theodosius  a 
Spaniard,  viii.  276. 
Spalato  (Salonae  patatiiim),  Diocletian's  resi- 
dence after  his  abdication,  vii.  431-8. 
Sparta,   condition  of    (200   b.  c),   ii.    83-5 ; 
her  reduced  population,  84  note;  manufac- 
ture of  purple,  iii.  694;  has  charge  of  the 
Actaean  Games,  697 ;  honored  by  Augustus, 
iv.  206. 
Spartacus,  a  Tliracian,  his  character,  chief  in 
the  Servile  War,  iii.  93;  his  successes,  94; 
his  difliculty  in  obtaining  obedience,  95-6, 
98 ;  defeats  Mummius,  96 ;  is  pursued  by 
Crassus  and  defeated,  97-8 ;  his  death,  98. 
Spartianus,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Augustan 
Ilislori/ :  concerning  Hadrian,  v.  348,  404 
and  iiulen. 
Speudius  aud  Matho,  generals  of  the  mer- 
cenaries, i.  605-8. 
Spoletum  (Spoleto),  city  of  central  Italy,  Ro- 
man colony,  i.  492;  on  the  Via  Flanihiia, 
495  note;  its  resistance  to  Hannibal,  538, 
675  and  note  ;  ii.  41  ;  some  of  its  inliabitants 
receive  citizensliip,  581;  its  aqueduct,  581 
note. 
Spolia  opima,  armor  and  weapons  stripped  by 
the  connn.uiiler-in-ehief  of  a   Roman  army 
from  the  leader  of  the  enemy  on  a  field  of 
battle,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Pcrclrius: 
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first  offered  by  Romulus,  i.  143  ;  second,  by 
Cornelius  Cossus,  352 ;  third,  by  M.  Clau- 
dius Murcellus,  601. 

Sportula,  the  patron's  gift  of  food  or  money 
to  his  clients,  iv.  119 ;  v.  87-9. 

Sponis,  A  frci-dinan,  favorite  of  Nero,  v.  32. 

SpuTinua,  Vestriccius,  general  in  Germany, 
V.  226 ;  mentioned  by  Pliny  with  admiration, 
vi.  317. 

Stabjae,  a  city  of  Campania,  buried  under 
ashes,  i.  26 ;  joins  the  allies  in  the  Social 
War,  ii.  589 ;  deprived  of  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, iii.  27  ;  scene  of  Pliny's  death,  v.  169. 

Standard,  the  Roman :  the  wolf  their  original 
emblem,  i.  515  note;  replaced  by  the  eagle 
(105  B.  c),  ii.  531 ;  worshipped  by  the 
soldiers,  vi.  233 ;  vii.  480 ;  the  introduction 
of  the  eagles  and  the  labarum  ;  the  Roman, 
placed  in  the  aerarium  on  return  from  cam- 
paigns, i.  510  note;  vii.  4S0:  set  up  in 
camp  in  front  of  the  general's  tent,  516 ; 
the  labarum,  475-80  and  notes. 

Statielli,  tribe  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  ii.  151. 
Sip  Iiiguria. 

Statilius,  L.,  accomplice  of  Catiline,  iii.  174 
note  :  seized  and  placed  in  Caesar's  charge, 
ISO;  put  to  death,  184. 

Stationarii,  a  class  of  troops,  viii.  47. 

Statius,  P.  Papinius,  Roman  poet,  invited  by 
Domitian  to  liis  palace,  v.  184;  eulogy  on 
Etruscus  and  Abascantus,  two  frecdmen,  vi. 
224;  describes  PoUa,  Lucan's  widow,  317; 
an  imprDvisator,  333. 

Stativa,  castra,  permanent  garrisons  of  the 
frontiers,  iv.  99,  3S7-S  and  notes;  v.  198; 
become  by  degrees  demoralized,  318 ;  and  are 
restored  to  discipline  by  Hadrian,  319-22. 

Stephanophoros,  the  crown-bearer,  ii.  138 
note. 

Stephanus,  murderer  of  Domitian,  v.  214. 

Stephen,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  Cyprian,  vii. 
31),  4'1 ;  ami  Kirniilianus,  V)  note,  43. 

Stertinius,  Q.,  Itonian  physician,  his  liberality 
to  Naples,  vi.  83 ;  amount  of  his  fees,  83 
note. 

Stilicho,  a  Vandal,  Roman  general  attempts 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  Promotus,  viii. 
283-4 ;  husband  of  the  niece  of  Theodosius, 
3-'7. 

Stimuli,  used  by  Caesar,  iii.  344. 

Stoeni,  destroyed  by  Marcius  Rex,  ii.  520-1. 

Stoicism.     See  Philosophy. 

Stola,  cliaractcristio  dress  worn  by  the  Roman 
matron,  i.  373. 


Stolo,  Licinius,  tribune  of  the  people,  i.  382, 
■     oSo. 

Strabo,  the  geograpiier,  on  the  invention  of 
legends,  vi.  378. 

Strabo,  Acilius,  governor  of  the  Cyrenaica 
under  Nero,  iv.  602. 

Strasburg  (Argentoratum),  scene  of  Julian's 
vic-ti)i-y  over  tiie  Alemanni,  viii.  90-7. 

Strategius,  called  also  Musonianus,  an  Arian, 
at  the  court  of  Constantine,  vii.  495. 

Streets  of  Rome,  paved  (174  b.  c),  ii.  336 
note. 

Stromboli,  i.  27. 

Suburra,  name  of  a  street  in  Rome,  i.  252  note. 

Suessa  Aurunca,  a  city  of  Campania,  native 
place  of  Lucilius,  i.  133 ;  stronghold  of  the 
Aurunci,  423 ;  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
436 ;  in  the  second  liue  of  Roman  defence, 
492. 

Suessa  Pometia,  a  city  of  Latium,  besieged 
and  taken  by  Tarquiu,  i.  167 ;  taken  by 
Serviliiis,  283. 

Suessiones,  defeated  by  Caesar,  iii.  294. 

Suetonius  Tranquillus,  C,  imperial  secretary 
under  Hadrian;  disgraced  on  account  of  an 
offence  against  Sabnia,  v.  406  ;  vi.  225  ;  a 
man  of  moderate  tastes,  311 ;  a  collector 
of  facts  rather  than  historian,  340. 

Suevi,  invade  Gaul,  iii.  213 ;  their  alhance 
with  the  Gallic  tribes,  279-80 ;  formidable 
to  Gaul ;  Caesar's  account  of  then\,  286, 
307-8 ;  his  campaign  against  tiiem,  286- 
90;  their  retreat  into  Germany,  291;  mo- 
lest the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  307-3;  are 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  379. 

Suffetes,  Carthaginian  judges,  i.  545  and  note. 

Suffragii,  jus,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman. 
coinitia,  i.  183  and  note. 

Suicide,  fn'quent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberins,  iv.  48.3-5  ;  among  philos- 
ophers, vi.  312,  311—15. 

Sulla,  Servius,  accomplice  of  Catiline,  iii.  174 

»nt,'. 

Sulpicia,  Roman  poetess  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian, V.  203-4;  respeclcd  by  Martial,  vi. 
316. 

Sulpicianus,  Flavius,  fatiior-in-Iaw  of  Perti- 
iiax,  sent  by  liiin  to  the  praetorians,  vi.  409; 
on  the  death  of  Pertinax  bids  against  Jnli- 
anus  for  the  Empire,  409-70  ;  put  to  death 
liy  Sevcnis  as  a  partisan  of  Albinus,  503. 

Sulpicius,  Q.  LonguB,  military  tribune,  his 
Irraty  with  llii-  (ia\ils.  i.  300-7. 

Sulpicius,   Servius   Praeteztatus,  delivers 
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Tusculum,  i.   372;    son-inlaw  of  Flavius 
Anibustius,  382. 

Sulpicius  Gallus,  C,  legiouary  tribune,  ex- 
plaius  an  eclipse  of  tlie  moon,  ii.  172  note; 
is  chosen  patron  by  the  Spaniards,  233. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  P.,  tribune,  friend  of  the 
nobles,  Cicero's  praise  of,  ii.  610 ;  tool  of 
Marius,  610-12 ;  his  revolutionary  meas- 
ures, 611-13  ;  influences  the  Senate  to  for- 
bid Sylla's  advance,  614^15  ;  is  betrayed 
and  killed,  615  ;  his  bead  placed  above  the 
rostra  ;  his  laws  abolished,  616. 

Sulpicius  Lemonia  Rufus,  Servius,  orator 
and  jurist,  prosecutes  Mureua,  iii.  175  note  ; 
his  wife  Postumia  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Caesar,  195  ;  consul,  404  and  note  ;  sent 
by  Caesar  as  proconsul  into  Greece,  537; 
praised  by  Cicero,  iv.  341. 

Summanus,  ancient  Etruscan  divinity,  god  of 
the  night,  i.  128,  130. 

Sumptuary  La'\i7s,  concerning  silver,  i.  500  ; 
couceruing  gold,  ii.  16;  the  Orchian,  286 
note;  concerning  dress  and  equipage,  394- 
7,  409  ;  against  luxury  of  the  table,  414  and 
note  ;  against  extravagance  at  festivals  and 
funerals,  iii.  44  and  note ;  Caesar's  law, 
513;  Aureliau's  laws,  vii.  317-18. 

Sun,  the  (the  Greek  Helios),  identified  in  early 
Itoinan  worship  with  Janus,  i.  126,  134 ; 
worshipped  at  Carthage,  526  ;  his  altar  on 
Haenius,  ii.  143 ;  Egyptian  kings  claim 
descent  from,  iv.  176 ;  Nero's  colossus  con- 
secrated to  the  Sun  by  Vespasian,  v.  145 ; 
his  temple  at  Baalbec,  372  ;  the  supreme 
divinity,  vi.  403;  his  temple  and  priests  at 
Emesa,  547;  vii.  101,  315;  his  worship 
established  at  Rome  by  Elagabalus,  111 ; 
where  it  assumes  great  importance,  113  ; 
worshipped  iu  Armenia,  245  ;  his  temple  at 
Palmyra  i-estored  by  Aurelian,  306 ;  liis 
temple  at  Rome,  315-16 ;  identified  with 
Mithra  and  Apollo,  483-4  and  notes  ;  special 
protector  of  tlie  Constantinian  faniily,  485- 
6  ;  identified  with  Christ,  486-90  and  hoA»  .■ 
special  divinity  of  Julian,  viii.  170-1. 

Sun-dial,  first  introduced  in  Rome,  i.  629 ; 
uucorn'ctcd  for  a  century,  ii.  336. 

Suovetaurilia,  sacrifices  of  three  animals,  — 
swine,  sheej),  and  bull,  i.  233-4,  507  note ; 
performed  at  the  closing  of  the  census,  50S ; 
iv.  156 

Superindictions,  viii.  13  and  note. 

Sura,  Bruttius,  Roman  general,  defeats  the 
army  of  Mit.hridatcs  in  Greece,  ii.  676. 


Sura,  L.  Licinius,  his  ability  first  recognized 
by  Vespasian,  v.  141  ;  recommentls  Trajan 
to  Nerva,  223 ;  Trajan's  gratitude  to  him, 
223  note;  a  Spaniard,  224  /tote;  remains 
the  Emperor's  confidential  adviser,  307,  308  ; 
inscriptidn  detailing  his  honors,  vi.  241. 

Sura,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  accumiilice  of 
Catiline,  iii.  174;  his  previous  career,  174 
note ;  thought  himself  predestined  to  reign 
over  Rome,  174  note,  175  ;  his  dealings  with 
the  deputies  of  the  AUobroges,  179 ;  taken 
into  custody,  ISO  ;  put  to  death  in  the  Tul- 
liauuin,  184. 

Surrentum  (Sorrento),  city  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  68 ; 
on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia,  495. 

Sutrium,  ancient  Etruscan  city,  occupied  by  a 
Roman  colony,  i.  79;  frontier  fortress,  360, 
371,  491;  besieged  by  the  Etruscans,  433; 
scene  of  a  decisive  battle,  439  and  note  ;  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  495  note ;  refuses  aid  to 
Rome  iu  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  42. 

Sybaris,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  a  malarial 
region,  i.  31;  extreme  fertility  of  its  terri- 
tory, 37  note  ;  figure  of  an  ox  on  its  coin, 
45;  extensive  sway,  104,  110;  great  pros- 
perity and  downfall,  110-11;  mentioned  by 
.luvenal,  ii.  283. 

Sylla  Felix,  L.  Cornell  us,  quaestor  withMa- 
rius  ill  Xiimidia;  his  character  and  ])opular- 
ity,  ii.  513;  gallantry  in  battle  ;  sent  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Bocchus  ;  receives  Jugur- 
tha  a  prisoner,  514  ;  is  associated  by  Marius 
iu  the  hitter's  triumph,  517  ;  becomes  hostile 
to  Marius,  540;  propraetor  in  Asia,  561, 
595,  609,  668  ;  persuades  the  allies  to  assist 
Rome,  5S2  ;  open  hostility  to  Marius  ;  his 
slow  advance,  594,  60S  ;  seeks  to  supplant 
Marius,  595  ;  considar  legate  of  Porcius  in 
the  Social  War,  597  ;  exhibits  great  zeal  and 
activity,  600  ;  dealings  with  mutineers  ;  suc- 
cessful campaign,  602-3  ;  obtains  the  consul- 
ship, 603,  609  ;  besieges  Nola,  604  ;  obtains 
command  of  the  army  against  Milhridates, 
609  ;  in  Rome,  narrowly  escapes  death,  612- 
13;  begins  civil  war,  613-14;  liis  conduct 
in  Rome,  614-17;  departs  for  Asia,  617; 
and  is  thus  out  of  the  way  of  Marius,  631  ; 
crosses  the  Adriatic,  676  ;  and  advances 
upon  Alliens,  breaks  through  the  Long  Walls, 
and  attacks  the  Piraeus,  677 ;  winters  at 
Eleusis,  and  renews  the  attack  in  the  spring, 
678  ;  besieges  Alliens,  679  ;  enters  the  city  ; 
resumes    his   siege   of    tlie   Piraeus,    680 ; 
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advances  into  Boeotia,  681 ;  victory  over  tlie 
Greeks  and  Asiatics  at  Cliaeroueia,  682-(> 
and  notes;  marclies  against  Dorjiaus  and 
fights  at  Orcliomenus,  6S7-9  ;  terms  made 
by  liiin  willi  Milliridates,  0^9-92;  announces 
his  intended  vengeance,  iii.  1 ;  a  de|)utation 
is  sent  liini  by  the  Senate,  2  ;  lie  crosses  the 
Adriatic,  3  ;  is  well  received  at  Brundusium ; 
is  joined  by  Melellus  Pius,  4 ;  his  cause  that 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy ;  is  joined  by 
Pompey,  5  ;  advances  on  Rome ;  defeats 
Norbanus,  6  ;  deprives  Scipio  of  his  army, 
7 ;  continues  his  advance,  8  ;  defeats  Ma- 
rius  near  Sacrijjortus,  9 ;  enters  Rome,  10  ; 
defeats  Carbo  at  Faventia,  13;  defeats  the 
remaining  Marian  leaders  at  the  Colline  Gate, 
14-15;  his  supreme  power,  17;  his  severilies 
in  Rome,  17-20 ;  his  offering  to  Hercules, 
21 ;  makes  out  a  list  of  intended  victims, 
19  and  note;  probably  friendly  to  Cic- 
ero, 23  ;  sends  liis  lieutenants  to  pacify  the 
provinces,  28,  30  ;  undertakes  himself  to 
punish  Greece  and  Asia,  28  ;  but  avoids  in- 
curring war  with  Mithridates,  30 ;  allows 
discipline  to  be  relaxed  in  the  army,  31  and 
note,  32  ;  proposes  himself  as  dictator,  32  ; 
receives  absolute  power,  32-3 ;  is  elected 
consul ;  celebrates  a  triumph,  33  ;  restores 
power  to  the  aristocracy,  34,  40;  political 
laws  promulgated  by  him,  34—42  and  notes  ; 
his  respect  for  the  gods ;  his  equestrian 
statue ;  assumption  of  the  surname  Felix, 
43 ;  religious  measures,  44 ;  laws  in  the  in- 
terest of  morality,  and  sumptuary  regnla- 
tions,  44  and  note,  45  ;  his  abdication,  45-6  ; 
death  of  his  wife  ;  his  second  marriage  ;  his 
Commentaries,  46 ;  his  death,  47 ;  his  funeral, 
48-50  ;  his  epitaph  ;  Seneca's  sentence,  50  ; 
his  work  as  a  general,  51 ;  as  a  legislator, 
51-3  ;  his  conduct  and  character  compro- 
mise his  laws,  53-4 ;  his  statues  restored 
by  Caps;ir,  521  ;  his  superstition,  vi.386»o/e. 
Sylla,  Faustua  Cornelius,  son  of  the  dictator, 
appointed  by  the  Senate  to  rebuild  the  curia, 
iii.  392  ;  husband  of  Pompeia,  396  note ; 
Pompeian  general  in  Africa,  486 ;  his  death, 

Sylla,  P.  Cornelius,  nephew  of  the  dictator, 
cousul-elect,  condemned  for  bribery;  en- 
gages in  a  conspiracy  with  Catiline  to  murder 
the  consul  who  took  his  jilace,  iii.  165;  ac- 
cused of  being  concerned  in  Catiline's  treason, 
174  note ;  protected  by  Cicero,  makes  him 
a  gift,  364  note. 


Sylla,  Servius  Cornelius,  nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator, accnuiplirf  of  Catiline,  iii.  174  note. 

Sylla,  Faustus  Cornelius,  accused  of  con- 
spiracy by  Nero,  and  exiled  to  Marseilles, 
iv.  59S;  put  to  death,  614. 

Sylvanus,  rustic  divinity,  i.  203 ;  ii.  296  and 

ituU'. 

Sylvanus,  imitator  of  Magucntius,  viii.  68; 
deserts  to  Constantius,  72 ;  his  services  in 
Gaul,  80 ;  accused  of  treason,  allows  lum- 
self  to  be  proclaimed,  and  is  put  to  death, 
SI. 

Sylvia,  Rhea,  a  vestal,  mother  of  Romulus  and 
Ufiuiis.  i.  140,  141. 

Symmachus,  Q.  Aurelius,  on  Constantine's 
religion,  vii.  519  note;  Roman  author  and 
orator,  viii.  21 ;  urban  prefect,  34  note ; 
appointed  prefect  of  Rome,  235  ;  liis  fear  of 
brigands  in  Campania,  25S ;  on  the  religious 
situation,  285 ;  favorably  received  by  Jus- 
tina,  302 ;  endeavors  to  obtain  the  reversal 
of  Gratian's  decree ;  his  debate  with  Saint 
Ambrose,  303-5  ;  consul  uuder  Theodosius, 
321 ;  in  temporary  disgrace ;  his  pardon 
obtained  by  the  Arian  bishop  of  Rome,  322 
vote. 

Syndicus,  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Curia  to 
del'eutl  its  interests  in  courts  of  justice,  vi. 
70;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  or 
the  pr.jconsnl,  viii.  240. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  richest  citizen  of 
the  Cyrenaica,  viii.  198  note ;  scarcely  a  Chris- 
tian when  made  bishop,  27S-9  ;  calls  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  national  army,  284  note; 
seems  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Pope, 
286  note;  excommunicates  the  president  of 
the  Pentapolis,  320  and  note. 

Synnada,  a  city  of  Phrygia  famous  for  its 
marble,  united  by  Pompey  to  Cilicia,  iii.  150, 
712;  its  marble  exported  to  Rome,  iv.  224; 
vi.  2S0  note. 

Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  visited  by  Scipio 
and  persuaded  to  become  an  ally  of  Rome, 
ii.  58  ;  abandons  that  alliance,  marries  the 
daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  and  expels  Masi- 
nissa  from  Numidia,  63 ;  is  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Laclius  and  Masiuissa,  64. 

Syracuse,  Greek  colony  in  Sicily ;  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  470;  independent 
kingdom  under  Illero,  553;  ally  of  Rome, 
557  ;  left  free  by  Rome,  585  ;  its  defection, 
ii.  22 ;  besieged  by  the  Romans,  23  ;  taken 
and  sacked,  27 ;  receives  a  Roman  colony, 
iv.  206;  pillaged  by  the  Franks,  vii.  338. 
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Syria,  tlie  kiugdom  seized  by  the  Ptolemies, 
aud  reconquered  by  Anliocbus  III.,  Li.  74r- 
5 ;  possessions  greatly  reduced  after  the 
Roman  victory  at  Magnesia,  126-7  ;  Syrian 
invasion  of  Egypt,  187  ;  the  king  of  Syria 
gives  up  a  Macedonian  usurper  to  the 
Houiaus,  192  ;  Roman  pohcy  towards  the 
kiugdom,  219 ;  seized  by  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  iii.  130;  its  deplorable  condition, 
142 ;  reduced  to  a  province  by  Pompcy, 
143 ;  Crassus  in  Syria,  379-S2 ;  exac- 
tions of  Aemilius  Scaurus  and  Gabiuius, 
380 ;  of  Cassius,  604-8  ;  given  by  Antony 
to  a  sou  of  Cleopatra,  650 ;  the  Semite 
population  partly  Helleuized,  676  ;  its  mis- 
fortunes as  a  Roman  province,  715-16  ;  its 
native  princes  divided  in  allegiance  be- 
tween Rome  and  Parthia,  iv.  6  ;  an  imperial 
province,  147  no/e ;  its  prosperity  under 
Augustus,  237-8  ;  visit  of  Germanicus,  429, 
432,  435 ;  Judaea  and  Ituraea  united  to  it, 
548  aud  note;  protected  by  Corbulo  from 
tlie  Parthians,  606 ;  its  organization,  v. 
106  ;  great  massacre  of  Jews  in  the  principal 
cities,  120 ;  Ti'ajan  governor  of  Syria,  224 ; 
protected  by  the  Caucasus,  296  ;  visited  by 
Hadrian,  367-8 ;  threatened  by  the  Par- 
thians, 460 ;  military  administration  of  Cas- 
sius in  the  province,  461-3  ;  governed  by 
Niger,  vi.  485  ;  its  affairs  regulated  by  Sep- 
timius  Sevcrus,  491 ;  his  long  residences 
there,  510-22;  invasion  of  the  Parthians 
and  their  defeat,  vii.  97-100;  Elagabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, 101-5 ;  invasion  of  Sapor,  169-70, 
245-7;  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  252; 
reconquered  for  Rome  by  the  Palmyrenes, 
253-5;  its  coasts  infested  by  pirates,  298; 
victories  of  Aurelia:i,  300-13 ;  defeat  of 
Galerius,  378-9;  finally  protected  by  Dio- 
cletian, 381  ;  administration  of  Gallus,  viii. 
75-9  ;  visit  of  Julian,  200-14. 
Syria,  kings  of :  — 

Seleucus  I.  (Nicanor),  founder  of  the 
dyna.sty,  ii.  110. 

Antiochus  II.  (Theos),  ii.  263  nole,  267. 

Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  East,  ii.  75  ;  in  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  97;  claims  extensive 
dominion,  110;  receives  Ilamiibal,  110-11 ; 
invades  Greece,  113-15 ;  war  declared 
against  him  by  the  Romans,  116-17;  de- 
feated at  Thermopylae,  he  escapes  into  Asia, 
117 ;    defeated    at    Magnesia,    be    accepts 


humiliating  terms,  122  ;  war  indemnity  paid 
by  him,  122  note;  killed  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, 146. 

Seleucus  IV.,  seeks  friendship  of  the 
Achaean  League,  ii.  144;  his  whole  reign 
spent  in  gatliering  money  to  pay  the  Roman 
tribute,  146;  father-in-law  of  Perseus,  151; 
assassinated  by  Heliodorus,  151  nole. 

Antiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  given  by 
his  father  as  hostage  to  the  Romans,  122 ; 
obtains  the  throne,  151  >io/e ;  attempts  to 
deprive  Egypt  of  territory  and  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  Rome,  155 ;  conquers  part  of 
Egypt,  but  retires  at  the  Senate's  order, 
187;  iii.  717;  his  death,  ii.  219. 

Antiochus  V.  (Eupator),  proclaimed 
aud  pnjtcclfd  liy  tlic  Senate,  ii.  219. 

Demetrius  Soter,  sou  of  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopator,  hostage  at  Rome  in  the  place  of 
Epiphanes,  ii.  155,  219;  escapes  and  claims 
his  inheritance,  219. 

Antiochus  VIII.  (Grypus),  murders  his 
motlier,  Cleo])atra,  ii.  659  ;  his  five  sons,  659 
nole. 

Antiochus  Xin.  (Asiaticus),  on  his 
way  to  Rome  witli  gifts,  plundered  by  Vcrres, 
ii.  643 ;  seventeenth  aud  last  of  the  Scleuci- 
dae,  iii.  142  iiole;  his  kiugdom  reduced  to  a 
province  by  Pompey,  143. 
Syrianus,  Roman  dujr,  installs  George  of  Cap- 

paducia  iu  the  Alexandrian  see,  viii.  153. 
Syrtica  Regio,  a  tract  on  the  coast  of  northern 
Africa  between  the  two  gulfs,  Syrtis  Major 
aud  Syrtis  Minor,  ii.  517. 
Syms,  Publilius,  a  Syrian  slave,  dramatic 
poet,  iv.  325-6 ;  aphorisms  ascribed  to  him, 
326-7,  329  ;  compared  with  Cicero,  326. 


rpABELLARIAE,  leges,  establish  vote  by 
-'-      ballot,  ii.  410-17. 
Tabellarii,  letter-carriers,  iv.  162  nole. 
Table  of  Aljustrel,  vi.  254  nole. 
Table  of  the  Baebiani,  v.  265-6  and  nole. 
Table  of  Velleia,  v.  265-7. 
Tablinum,  part  of  a  Roman  house,  vi.  281  and 

iio/e. 
Tabula  hospitalis,  marble  or  bronze  tablet  on 

which  was  engraved  the  name  of  the  city's 

])atron.  vi.  92. 
Tabularium,  jilacc  where   the  publie  records 

were  kept,  a  building  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 

i.  384  nole;    labulariae  in  the  provinces, 

iv.  159. 
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Tacfarinas,  his  attempt  to  invade  tlie  prov- 
ince of  Africa  ;  defeated,  iv.  433 ;  secoud 
attempt,  451-2;  defeat  and  death,  461; 
licro  of  a  national  resistance,  494. 

Tacita,  her  worship  recommended  b}'  Numa, 
i.  150. 

Tacitus,  C.  CorneUus,  Roman  historian,  se- 
vere judge  of  Tiberius,  iv.  402 ;  accuses 
liim  of  the  murder  of  Agrippa  Postunius, 
406 ;  his  account  of  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
417  note ;  even  reproaches  Tiberius  for  his 
good  sense,  421 ;  shows  Tiberius  master  of 
himself,  434 ;  on  the  Emperor's  selection  of 
Piso  as  hostile  to  Germanicus,  434-5 ;  his 
argument  as  to  the  supposed  murder  of 
Germanicus,  436  note  ;  on  the  character  of 
Tiberius,  654-5  ;  gap  of  three  years  in  his 
history,  473  note;  mentions  Christians  with 
scorn,  v.  6 ;  his  ability  first  recognized 
by  Vespasian,  141 ;  appointed  quindeceinvir 
and  praetor  by  Douiitian,  1S5,  186  note  ; 
his  subsequent  hfc  in  Domitian's  reign,  185 
note,  1S6  note  ;  his  hatred  of  Domitian,  202 
note  ;  estunate  of  his  literary  work  and  Jier- 
sonal  character,  vi.  339-40 ;  quoted,  352 
note ;  no  positive  faith  in  immortality,  409. 

Tacitus,  M.  Claudius,  the  Emperor,  aged  se- 
nator, believed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
historian,  proposes  the  apotheosis  of  Aure- 
lian,  vii.  325 ;  endeavors  to  shield  himself 
from  the  imperial  dignity,  325 ;  accepts  it 
with  reluctance,  326;  depends  entirely  upon 
the  Senate,  327  ;  visits  tlie  army  in  Thrace, 
328;  his  modest  address  to  them;  his  Hberal 
(lonativum ;  is  murdered  by  the  soldiers, 
329 ;  acts  of  his  reign,  329-30 ;  preserves 
the  works  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  330  ; 
prophecy  of  the  reign  of  a  descendant  of 
his  family,  330-1. 

Tactics,  Roman  naval,  i.  561. 

Tages,  the  dwarf,  Etruscan  legendary  person- 
age, i.  64;  lawgiver,  71;  gives  place  to 
.Mercury,  ii.  296. 

Ta'ifales,  Barbaric  tribe  associated  with  the 
1 1  mis,  viii.  268. 

Talent  of  silver,  its  value  in  francs,  ii.  105 
note. 

Talionis,  lez,  early  rule  of  punishment,  i.  334  ; 
re-established  by  Trajan,  v.  262. 

Talmud,  its  legend  of  the  death  of  Titus,  v. 
167  ;  the  formation  of  the  two  Tulmuds,  417 
notf. 

Tanaia  (the  river  Don),  its  great  fisheries,  iv. 
224. 


Tanais,  Sarinatian  city,  centre  of  Scythian 
commerce,  iv.  224. 

Tanaquil,  wife  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  i.  158, 
160,  161,  261. 

Tanit,  Carthaginian  goddess,  i.  525;  repre- 
sented by  the  sacred  cone,  536  note ;  called 
by  the  Romans  the  Celestial  Virgin,  542  note. 

Tarann,  Celtic  and  Gallic  divinity,  spirit  of 
the  thunder,  iii.  255;  iv.  612;  identified 
with  Jupiter,  166. 

Tarcondimotos  (1st),  Cilician  chief  defeated 
and  killed  liy  Agrippa,  iii.  661;  his  son  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Octavius,  iv.  6. 

Tarcondimotos  (2d),  receives  from  Augustus 
his  father's  possessions,  iv.  208-9. 

Tarentum,  its  early  importance,  i.  110;  atti- 
tude towards  Rome,  456  ;  sole  Italian  city 
assisting  the  Romans  in  282  B.  c,  458 ; 
dissolute  and  haughty  city,  462  ;  attacks 
the  Romans,  463  ;  invites  Pyrrhus  to  make 
a  descent  upon  Italy,  464 ;  falls  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  473  ;  its  government, 
486;  defection,  ii.  29,  30;  Hannibal's  siege 
of  the  citadel,  32  ;  attempt  to  revictual  the 
citadel,  38  ;  recaptured  by  the  Romans,  39. 

Tarpeia,  legend  of,  i.  145. 

Tarpeian  Mount,  early  name  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  i.  147. 

Tarpeian  Rook,  a  part  of  the  Capitoliue  liill 
which  still  retained  the  ancient  name :  place 
whence  the  condemned  were  thrown,  i.  334; 
its  present  aspect,  335  note ;  Manlius  Capi- 
toliuus  thrown  thence,  381 ;  and  Tarentine" 
hostages,  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  30; 
amphitheatre  at  its  foot  proposed  by  Caesar, 
iii.  532;  a  magician  thrown  thence  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  iv.  422 ;  and  Marius,  a 
Spaniard,  44S  ;  the  Hundred  Steps  adjacent, 
v.  92. 

Tarquinii,  a  Pclasgian  town,  i.  50 ;  with  Veil, 
demands  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Tarquin,  175  ;  attack  Rome  unsuccessfully, 
176;  war  with,  375-7. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  L.  (the  elder  Tarquin), 
omens  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  i.  15S  ;  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  public  works  in 
Rome,  conquest  of  Collatia,  158,  159  ;  en- 
counter with  Navius,  death,  160. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  L.  (Tarquin  the  Proud), 
married  to  TuUia,  i.  165  ;  murders  Servius 
Tullius  and  becomes  king,  106  ;  reigns  as  a 
tyrant  in  Rome,  and  becomes  supreme  over 
the  Latins,  166, 167 ;  defeated  at  Gabii,  167  ; 
but  overthrows  the  city  by  a  fraud,  168 ; 
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founds  two  colonics,  finishes  pnblic  works 
in  Rome,  purchases  the  Sibylline  books,  168, 
169 ;  consults  the  oracle  of  Dclplii,  170, 
171;  besieges  Ardca,  172;  dethroned  by  :i 
decree  of  the  Senate,  173;  takes  refuge  in 
Caere,  175  ;  obtains  the  aid  of  Porsenna, 
incites  Latium  to  revolt,  177 ;  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  dies  in  exile, 
179;  assumed  to  be  the  clmnipiou  of  the 
patricians,  250;  Greek  version  of  the  his- 
tory of,  253. 

Tarquinius,  Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
sent  by  his  father  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  i.  170 ;  escapes  to  Caere,  174  ;  killed 
in  battle  near  Rome,  176. 

Tarquinius,  Sextus,  son  of  Tarquin  the  Pniud, 
liis  treachery  to  the  people  of  Gahii,  i.  107; 
his  crime,  173 ;  escapes  to  Gabii  and  is 
killed  there,  17-i. 

Tarquinius,  Titus,  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
sent  by  his  father  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  i.  170;  takes  refuge  at  Caere,  171; 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  RegiUus,  179. 

Tcirquins,  their  reign,  probably  a  period  of 
Etruscan  supremacy  in  Rome,  i.  254. 

Tarraco  (Tarragona),  Phoenician  colony  in 
S])ain,  submits  to  the  Romans,  ii.  132 ;  sea- 
port used  by  the  Romans,  210  ;  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  consul,  237;  a  Latin  colony, 
242  note  ;  deputies  convoked  there  by  Caesar, 
254 ;  illness  of  Augustus  there,  iv,  7S  ;  its 
temple  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  170  and 
note;  four  days'  voyage  from  Ostia,  21(3 
note;  its  -wine,  223  note ;  its  temjjle  of  Au- 
gustus rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  31-8  ;  quite  Lat- 
inized from  the  time  of  Strabo,  vi.  131  ; 
pillaged  by  the  Franks,  vii.  236  and  note. 

Tarraconensis.     See  Spain. 

Tarsus,  capital  of  Cilicia,  its  revenues,  ii.  227 
note ;  a  free  city  and  residence  of  its  gover- 
nor, 244;  deputies  of  the  province  assem- 
bled there  by  Caesar,  252 ;  caput  Ciliciae, 
iii.  150 ;  visited  by  Caesar,  479-80 ;  heavily 
fined  by  Cassius,  606 ;  relieved  by  Antony, 
016;  visited  by  Cleopatra,  616-17;  taken 
by  the  Persians,  vii.  2 16 ;  burial  there  of 
.lulian,  viii.  226  and  iiuto. 

Tarutius  Firmanus,  a  mathematician  and  as- 
trologer, friend  of  Varro,  iv.  332. 

Tasgetius,  chief  of  the  Carnntes,  friendly  to 
Caesar,  iii.  318;  put  to  death  by  his  own 
trilii',  319. 

Tatianus,  a  Christian  writer,  ridicules  philoso- 
phers, vi.  375. 


Tatianus,  ids  downfall,  viii.  320  and  note ; 
praetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  320,  321. 

Tatius,  Sabine  king,  i.  145,  146. 

Taurea,  Jubellius,  Caui|ianiau  jiatriot,  ii.  37. 

Taurica  Chersonesus  (the  Crimea),  impor- 
tant kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
iii.  703. 

Taurini,  a  Liguriau  tribe,  their  quarrel  with 
the  Insubres,  i.  594;  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
665  ;  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin),  Roman 
culony  founded  in  their  country,  iv.  198. 

Taurisci,  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Noricuni,  iii.  686,  688;  iv.  20. 

Taurobolium,  the,  great  expiatory  sacrifice 
offered  for  Antoninus,  v.  453 ;  vi.  390-1 
and  iiotfs  ;  offered  at  Lyons,  505. 

Tauromenium  (Taorjnina),  Greek  city  of  Si- 
cily, under  the  tyranny  of  Tyndarion,  i.  461 ; 
occupied  by  Marcellus,  ii.  23 ;  allied  city, 
229  ?iote,  243  note ;  occupied  by  Oetavius, 
iii.  G34, 

Taurus,  Mons,  great  mountain  range  of  Asia 
Minor,  often  regarded  as  a  boundary,  ii.  121, 
125,  224,  666;  iii.  113;  crossed  by  Pom- 
pey,  142 ;  its  valleys  pervaded  by  Greek 
influence,  705. 

Taurus,  M.  Statilius,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
prosecuted  at  command  of  Agrippiua,  iv. 
503  ;  his  suicide,  564. 

Taurus,  T.  Statilius,  naval  officer  of  Oetavius, 
iii.  032 ;  tond)  of  Ills  family,  632  note ; 
governor  of  Africa,  640;  obtains  a  victory 
over  Antony's  cavalry,  662;  his  amphithea- 
tre, iv.  56,  34G ;  victorious  in  Spain,  67. 

Taxes,  the  principal,  imposed  by  the  Roman 
government :  — 

Capitatio,  a  poll-tax,  iv.  100  ;  vi.  252  ; 
vii.  400.  401  ;  viii.  11. 

Centesima  rerum  venalium,  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent  levied  on  all  goods  oll'ered  for 
sale  ;  introduced  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Republic,  and  regulated  by  Augustus,  iv. 
107-59  ;  under  the  Antoniucs,  vi.  253. 

Decumae,  tax  of  ten  per  cent  (tithes) 
paid  by  thobc  occupying  the  public  lands  : 
I'arnied  out  by  the  censors,  i.  .'5 15  ;  regulated 
l)y  the  Lieinian  Law,  401-2  ;  payment,  of 
(his  tax  secured  by  the  quaestors,  496;  ii. 
239  note. 

Gleba  senatoria  (or  FuUis),  tax  ])aid 
by  the  ]]i-ovii]cials,  on  obtaining  senatorial 
rank:  established  in  the  later  Empire,  viii. 
11,  14. 

Lustralis  coUatio  (or  Chrysargyrum), 
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a  sort  of  license  which  must  be  obtained  by 
persons  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business 
under  iLe  later  Empire,  viii.  11  note,  14, 
15. 

Quinquagesima,  a  tax  of  one  fiftieth 
ou  tlie  sale  of  slaves,  iv.  101 ;  vi.  253. 

Scriptura,  tax  paid  by  those  who  kept 
cattle  in  tlie  public  pastures  under  the  Re- 
public, i.  401-i  aud  note  ;  ii.  239  note,  211. 

Stipendium,  a  fixed  tax  in  mouey  paid 
by  the  free  cities,  ii.  214,  246  note. 

Tiibutum  ex  censu,  earliest  tax  paid 
by  the  Koiuan  citizens,  levied  upon  property 
as  made  known  iu  the  Servian  census,  and 
collected  by  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury, 
i  242  aud  note,  290,  401  note,  642  note; 
abohslied  ul'tcr  the  conquest  of  Macedon, 
ii.  186 ;  exemption  lasted  a  huudred  and 
twenty  years,  1S6  note ;  temporarily  re- 
sumed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  iii.  574 
t!ote ;  was  practically  re-established  by  Au- 
gustus, iv.  107 ;  aud  formally  by  Diocletian, 
vii.  394. 

Tributum  soli,  general  name  for  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  provincials,  ii.  178,  238-9 ; 
of  four  kinds,  239  and  notes;  with  extra 
requisilious,  2  59-40 ;  varying  in  different 
provinces  and  cities,  246  and  note ;  often 
very  burdensome,  642  and  notes ;  under 
the  Autoniues,  vi.  252,  254. 

Vectigal  artium,  tax  paid  by  freedmen 
as  sueh,  vi.  2Sr. 

Vicesima  hereditatum  et  legato- 
rum,  tux  of  five  per  cent  on  inheritances 
and  legacies,  iv.  101,  158 ;  vi.  252 ;  abol- 
ished by  Diocletian,  vii.  396. 

Vicesima  manumissionls,  tax  of  five 
per  cent  on  enfranchisements,  i.  388  note  ; 
ii.  41,  343  note,  303  ;  iv.  100;  abolished  by 
Diocletian,  vii.  396.  • 
Taxiles,  general  of  Mithridates  in  Greece,  ii. 
681 ;  employs  slaves  in  the  battle  of  Chae- 
roneia,  685. 
Tazza,  Farneae,  the,  viii.  49. 
Teanum,  a  Campanian  city,  originally  an  Etrus- 
can colony,  i.  OS  note  ;  capital  of  the  Sidi- 
cini,  95  ;  threatened  by  the  Samnites,  413- 
14;  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  417;  its 
inhabitants  attack  the  Aurunci,  and  arc 
defeated  by  a  Roman  army,  42.3-4;  in  the 
second  line  of  Roman  defence,  492 ;  an 
outpost  against  Hannibal,  ii.  3,  iiisolencc 
of  a  Roman  consul  to  its  citizens,  572 ;  its 
tribunes  of  the  people,  vi  26  uo^e. 


Tegula,  P.  Licinios,  author  of  a  hymn,  i.  61S 

Telamon,  city  in  Etruria,  important  seaport  in 
ancient  times,  now  a  swamp,  i.  75  ;  scene  of 
a  great  victory  over  the  Gauls,  597-8  ;  land- 
ing of  Marius  at,  iii.  627. 

Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses,  legendary  founder 
cif  Tuseuluni,  i.  107. 

Tell,  a  fertile  region  of  northern  Africa,  iii. 
7-'o-6  ;  iv.  433. 

Tellus,  god  of  the  under-world,  i.  203  ;  his 
temple,  ii.  615. 

Tempestates,  the  Tempests,  divinities  to  whom 
Scipio  builds  a  temple,  i.  563. 

Temples,  offered  by  victorious  generals,  i.  627. 

Templum,  early  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  147 
nute,  437  note. 

Tencteri,  a  German  race,  cross  the  Rhine,  iii. 
307-9 ;  are  repulsed  by  Caesar,  309 ;  a 
formidable  body  of  men,  iv.  16  ;  cross  the 
Rhine,  defeat  Roman  cavalry,  and  capture 
a  legion,  244 ;  are  subjugated  by  Tiberius, 
265. 

Tenia,  ihe  Etruscan  Jupiter,  i.  127. 

Terence  (P.  Terentius  Afer),  of  Carthaginian 
origin,  a  slave,  afterwards  enfranchised,  Ro- 
man poet,  i.  133;  ii.  319;  his  seutiment 
concerniag  human  brotherhood,  333 ;  his 
Heci/ra  twice  deserted  for  a  boxing-match, 
334 ;  fortune  of,  401  note ;  friend  of  Aemili- 
anus,  427;  on  match-making  mothers,  v.  534. 

Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  iii.  195. 

Terentia  or  Terentilla,  wife  of  Maecenas,  t, 
547. 

Terentilian  Law,  its  object  to  obtain  written 
laws,  i.  312,  320,  325,  344. 

Terentius  or  Terentillus  Arsa,  C,  tribune,  i. 

:;io. 

Terentius  Culleo,  Q.  (1st),  praetor,  president 

of  the  tribunal  which  judged  Scipio  Asiati- 

eus,  ii.  402. 
Terentius    Culleo,   Q.    (2d),   senator,    takes 

charge   of  one    of    Catiline's    accomplices, 

iii.  180. 
Tergeste  (Trieste),  city  of  Northern  Italy,  at 

tlic  end  of  the  Acmilian  Road,  i.  495  note  ; 

towns  of  the  Carni  in  its  jurisdiction,  ii.  249 

note  ;  vi.  22  ;  Roman  colony,  often  pillaged 

by  the  lapodes,  iii.  086. 
Terminalia,  festival  of  the,  i.  149  ;  edict  against 

ill'  Christians   enforced   on    that  day   (303 

\.  n  ),  vii.  303. 
Terminus,  the  god  of  lionndaries,  i.  119,  123, 

222 ;  his  sanctuary  on  tlic  Capitol,  236. 
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Terni,  cascade  of,  i.  454,  455. 

Terra  Mater,  goddess  of  the  under-world,   i. 
2U3. 

Terracina,  or  Anzur,  city  of  central  Italy, 
mentioned  as  subject  to  Home  in  509  B.  c, 
i.  253  ;  a  Volscian  city,  in  400  b.  c.  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans,  355  ;  its  loss  a 
great  blow  to  the  Volscians,  356  ;  Roman 
outpost  on  the  Appian  Way,  491 ;  its  canal, 
iv.  220. 

Tertia,  an  actress,  receives  the  gift  of  a  city 
I'lom  Verres,  ii.  641. 

Tertullian,  Christian  Father,  on  the  number 
of  Christians,  vi.  428 ;  \ii.  55  note;  eminent 
writer,  584  ;  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
Fathers ;  uses  the  Latin  word  Triniias,  vii. 
12  uoie;  on  baptism,  15  and  notes;  on  com- 
pensation of  the  priests  and  purchase  of 
cemeteries,  24  and  notes  ;  on  miracle-work- 
ing, 34  note  ;  on  heretics,  36  ;  a  Montanist, 
37;  cause  of  his  fall,  39  note;  on  visions, 
41 ;  on  Christian  charities  and  Christian 
magistrates,  46  notes;  the  son  of  a  centu- 
rion, himself  a  man  of  strife,  48  and  note, 
49 ;  on  abandonment  of  civil  duties,  53  and 
note,  5^;  on  celibacy,  53  «o/e ;  on  reUgious 
liberty,  56  ;  claims  justice  for  Christians, 
57;  on  Trajan's  rescript,  58  note;  loft  un- 
disturbed to  extreme  old  age,  59  and  note ; 
on  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  59  note ;  his  work 
against  the  games,  62 ;  on  ransoms,  70  note  ; 
on  pagan  magistrates,  72;  on  a  Carthagi- 
nian soldier,  72  note;  on  martyrdoms,  73; 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Christians  towards 
Barbaric  invaders,  218  note;  on  the  Roman 
standards,  479  note. 

TertuUianum,  a  senatus-consultum  establish- 
ing the  mother's  right  to  inherit,  v.  397 
note. 

Tertullianus,  Romau  jurist,  vi.  554  note. 

Tesserae  frumentariae,  tickets  exchangeable 
for  money  or  food,  distributed  gratuitously 
among  the  people,  ii.  474  note;  iii.  651; 
IV.  115  ;  vi.  210. 

Tesserae,  theatrales,  iii.   212  note;  vi.  207 

note. 
"Testament  of  the  Defunct  Jupiter,"  tiile 

of  u  fa  rep,  vii.  7. 
Testamentaria,  lex,  or  de  falsis,  a  law  of 
Sylla,  iii.  41 ;  to  which  various  additions 
were  made,  until  it  included  as  a  crime  the 
refusal  to  accept  plated  coins  issued  by  the 
state,  iv.  160. 
Testudo,  the,  ii.  167,  168  note. 


Tetrarchy,  division  of  the  supreme  power 
uiuoug  four  persons,  —  two  Augusti,  and 
two  Caesars,  vii.  363-82. 

Tetricus,  C.  Pesuvius,  one  of  the  "  Thirty 
Tyrants,"  a  Koiniiu  senator,  vh.  255  ;  gov- 
ernor of  Aquitaiue,  265  ;  kinsman  of  Victo- 
riua ;  Emperor  in  Gaul,  266  ;  the  estimate 
of  Claudius  of  his  importance,  275-6 ;  his 
mild  reign,  311 ;  he  desires  to  lay  aside  the 
imperial  power  ;  comes  to  au  understandiug 
with  Aurelian,  312  ;  walks  in  the  Emperor's 
triumph  at  Rome,  313  ;  honors  paid  him, 
314;  apotheosized,  314  and  note;  correc- 
tor Lucaniae,  386  note. 

Teuta,  Illyrian  queen,  i.  591,  592. 

Teutates,  Gallic  divinity,  the  "  ordcrer  of  the 
world,"  iii.  255  ;  his  feast  celebrated  the  first 
night  of  the  new  year,  256 ;  assimilated  to 
Pluto,  iv.  166. 

Teutobokh,  Gallic  chief,  delivered  up  to  Ma- 
rius,  ii.  537. 

Teutones.     See  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

Thala,  a  Numidian  city,  successful  siege  of,  ii. 
511;  its  position,  511  note. 

Thalassius,  prefect  of  the  East,  his  hostilitj 
to  Gallus,  viii.  77. 

Tbalna,  the  Etruscan  Juno,  i.  127. 

Thamugas,  Album  of,  hst  of  decurions,  vi.  580 
and  note. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates  at  a  ford, 
iv.  221;  V.  296;  vi.  513. 

Thapsus,  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  scene  of 
Caesar's  victory  over  the  Pompeians,  iii. 
495-7 ;  an  important  position,  735. 

Thasos,  an  island  of  the  Aegean,  garrisoned  by 
PhiUp,  ii.  91 ;  declared  free  by  the  Romans, 
107;  held  by  Cassius,  iii.  609. 

Thebai'd,  the  territory  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  iii. 
7'2.i ;  ravaged  by  the  Blemmycs,  vii.  375. 

Thebes,  capital  of  Bocotia,  once  supreme  in 
Greece,  ii.  78 ;  seized  by  Flamiuiiius,  103  ; 
factions  in  the  city,  107  ;  makes  treaty  witii 
Perseus,  150  ;  destroyed  by  Mummius,  195  ; 
extremely  demoralized,  267  ;  its  citizens  sold 
at  auction  by  Roman  consuls,  380,  647 ; 
itself  sells  Platacans,  434  note ;  occupied  by 
Sylla,  687  ;  reduced  condition  iu  Caesar's 
tiuic,  iii.  691-2. 

Thebes,  ancient  Egyptian  capital,  its  tombs, 
i.  S2  ;  abandoned  by  the  Ptolemies,  ii.  76 ; 
ruined  by  the  building  of  Ptolcjuais,  iii. 
72.)  ;  pillaged  by  (iallus,  iv.  210  ;  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  living  there,  v.  155 ;  vis- 
ited by  Septimius  Scverus,  vi.  524. 
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Thebes,  important  town  in  Thessaly,  its  port 

niiiuil  by  Piiilip,  ii.  140. 
Thetoistius,  Greek  rhetorician,  on  the  use  of 
lights  in  religious  festivals,  vii.  525  note ;  ou 
Christian  sects,  535  ;    ou  the  statue   of  a 
Gothic  chief,  574 ;    his  fame,  viii.   21  and 
note  ;  made  senator  by  Conslantius,  114  iioie, 
137;  court  orator  of  Constanlius,  137;  official 
orator  under  Jovian ;   his  noble  semiuieuts, 
22S ;  on  the  peace  with  the  Goths,  202. 
Theocritus,  i.  557  ;  ii.  264 ;  iii.  G9S  ;  iv.  315. 
Theodora,  Plavia  Maxima,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor    ilaxiiiiiaii,    becomes   the  wife   of 
Constantius  Ghlorus,  vii.  366. 
Theodoretus,  Church  historian  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, viii.  468,  495  >io(e. 
Theodoric,  Gothic  king,  viii.  :?>1. 
Theodorus    the   Atheist,    muster   of    Euhe- 

iiicrus.  ii.  290  note. 
Theodorus,  pontiff  of  the  province  of   Asia, 

viii.  175. 
Theodorus,  imperial  secretary,  denounced  as  a 
conspirator,  viii.  254-5  ;  and  put  to  death, 
256. 
Theodosius,  Count,  father  of  the  Emperor, 
Roman  general  under  Yalenliuian,  success- 
ful iu  Britain,  viii.  24S  ;  successful  against 
Firm  us  iu  Africa,  243-50;  beheaded  at 
Carthage,  276 ;  an  equestrian  statue  de- 
creed him  by  the  Senate,  276  note. 
Theodosius,  the  Emperor,  tluke  of  Moesia, 
defeats  the  Sarmatae  and  saves  a  Roman 
province,  viii.  250-1  ;  on  the  execution  of 
his  father  withdraws  into  Spain,  276 ;  is 
invited  by  Gratian  to  become  his  colleague 
in  the  Empire,  and  receives  the  Eastern  jjre- 
fectures,  277  ;  early  measures  of  his  reign, 
277-8  ;  his  iUuess  and  baptism,  27S ;  edict 
of  persecution  against  the  Arians,  279 ; 
endangered  by  the  Goths,  asks  help  from 
Gratian,  280 ;  receives  Athanaric  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  concludes  peace  with  the 
Goths,  280-2  ;  takes  their  part  and  is 
called  "the  friend  of  the  Goths,"  2S3-4; 
deposes  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinojile, 
284 ;  issues  sixteen  constitutions  against 
heretics,  285  ;  calls  a  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, 286  ;  continues  the  persecution  of 
heretics,  287-8  ;  brings  into  use  tiic  word 
inquisitor,  288  ;  celebrates  his  quinquennalia, 
and  takes  his  son  Arcadius  as  colleague, 
289 ;  receives  a  proposition  from  Maximus, 
292  ;  and  accepts  it,  293;  orders  the  pagan 
temples  to  be  closed,  294  ;    abolishes   the 


Olympian  Games,  and  transports  the  Phei- 
dian  Jupiter  to  Constantinople,  295  note; 
final  measures  iu  respect  to  paganism,  296 
and  note ;  succession  of  events  favorable 
to  him,  298 ;  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Constantinople,  299 ;  replaces  Constantiue's 
obeUsk,  299-300  ;  celebrates  his  deceniialia, 
300;  his  parsimony  excites  displeasure,  and 
his  statues  are  overthrown  by  rioters  in 
Anlioch,  301 ;  his  intended  revenge,  301 ; 
is  pacified,  302 ;  receives  the  fugitive  Va- 
lentiuiau,  and  marries  GaUa,  308  ;  re-enacts 
his  laws  against  heretics,  308-9  ;  enlists 
great  numbers  of  Barbarians,  309-10 ;  ne- 
gotiates with  Maximus,  310  ;  advances 
against  him,  310 ;  bis  victory  over  Max- 
imus, and  subsequent  measures,  310-12  ;  his 
relations  with  Saint  Ambrose,  313;  makes 
complete  submission  to  the  bishop,  314 ; 
the  vacillating  character  of  his  Irijislation, 
314  note  ;  orders  the  massacre  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  316  ;  is  excommunicated  by  Saint  Am- 
brose; his  penitence  and  restoration,  317; 
his  punishment  of  the  Lyciaus,  320  ;  his 
rescript  of  amnesty  in  the  case  of  iiis  personal 
enemies,  321;  liis  measures  wliile  in  Italy, 
321-2  ;  visits  Rome,  322  and  note  ;  his 
probable  design  upon  Italy  and  measures  in 
execution  of  the  plan,  322-3  ;  his  relations 
With  Eugenius,  326-7;  his  war  with  Euge- 
nius,  327-9  ;  and  complete  victory  ;  his 
death  ;  his  division  of  the  Empire  between 
his  two  sons,  329;  his  devotion  to  the 
Church ;  unprofitable  character  of  his  roigii, 
330 ;  question  as  to  his  clemency ;  why  at 
peace  with  Persia  and  with  the  Goths,  331— 
2 ;  his  rescript  concerning  the  revenues  of 
the  temples  marks  the  close  of  paganism, 
333. 

Theodotus,  tutor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy 
Uiouysos,  urges  the  murder  of  Pompey,  iii. 
464 ;  presents  the  latter's  head  to  Caesar, 
460. 

Theodotus,  one  of  tlie  three  geometers  em- 
ployed by  Augustus  to  make  a  survey  of 
tlie  Roman  world,  iv.  155. 

Theodotus,  heretic  in  the  third  century  a.  d., 
\  Ii.  .'Ki. 

Theodotus,  Roman  general,  defeats  Aemili 
auus,  vii.  267. 

Theognis,  bishop  of  Nicaea,  ouc  of  the  two 
bishops  who  sided  with  Arius  at  the  Nicenc 
Council,  vii.  546 ;  exiled  by  Constantine,  549 
note;  recalled,  551. 
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Theomnestus,  Academic  philosoplier,  iii.  602. 

Tbeonas,   bishop    of    Alexandria,   friendly   to 

]iugaiis,  vii.  409  note ;  predecessor  of  Atba- 

iia.--iiis,  539  )wle. 

Theopbanes,  author  of  a  chronicle  of  the  later 

Empire,  vii.  473  nole. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  first  to  eiiiploj  the 
word  "  Trinity,"  vii.   12 ;   in  the  reign   of 
Commodus,  12  note;    ou   uiiraele- working, 
34  note. 
Theophrastus,   Greek    philosopher,   possessor 
ui  Aristotle's  manuscripts,  ii.  269  ;  favorite 
author  of  SjUa,  646  ;  contrasted  with  Pliny, 
vi  337. 
Theoxena,  story  of,  ii.  141. 
Therapeutae,  early  hermits,  vi.  392  and  note. 
Thermae,  of  Agrippa,  in   the   Campus   Mar- 
tius,  iv.  348  ;  favorite  buildings  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 354-5  ;  of  Titus,  v.  164—5  ;  attached 
to  private  iiouscs,  vi.  2S2  and  note  ;  of  Cara- 
calla,  one  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  Rome, 
vii.  92-4  :  of  Diocletian,  393,  400  note. 
Thermopolium,  a  wine-shop,  ii.  400  note. 
Thermopylae,  Roman  victory  at,  ii.  117. 
Thermus,  Q.  Minucius,  pro-praetor,  his  sever- 
ity towards  the  allies  blauied  by  Cato,  ii. 
574. 
Thermus,  M.  Minucius,  praetor,  sent  against 
the  pirates,  iii.  30  ;  superior  officer  of  Cae- 
sar at  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  157  note. 
Thermusa,  an  Italian  girl,  becomes  the  wife 
of  riiraates,  king  of  I'arthia,  iv.  235  ;  seeks 
to  secure  the  crown  for  l\er  son  Phraataces, 
236 ;  is  murdered  by  the  Partliians,  2G0. 
Tbessalia  (Thessaly),  great  plain  in  northern 
Greece  :  campaign  of  Flamininus,  ii.  100-5  ; 
of  Acilins  Glabrio,  117 ;  policy  of  Perseus 
there,  152  ;  held  by  .Vndriscus,  192 ;  scene 
of  the  final  defeat  of  Pompey,  iii.  455-61 ; 
its  desolate  condition,  C91. 
Thessalonica,  ca[)ital  of  Roman  Macedonia, 
threatened  by  Barbarians,  vii.  219,  262  ;  be- 
sieged, 278  ;   residence  of  Thcodosius,  viii. 
277-S,  308  ;  massacre  ordered  by  liim,  315- 
17. 
Thorius,  tribune,  his  Agrarian  Law,  ii.  4S9. 
Thrace,  country  in  the  southeastern  part   of 
Europe,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Roumelia  :  governed  l)y  native  cliief-s,  ii.  74; 
threatened  by  Antioclms,  75,  110;  the  Tluvi- 
eians  plunder  Manlius  on  his  return  tVom 
Asia,  129-30;  ponquesis  made  in  the  coun- 
try by  Philip,  139,  142;  friendly  to  Rome, 
151,  156 ;  sought  by  Rome  as  an  ally,  189  ; 


Thracian  tribes  in  alliance  with  Mitbridates, 
670,  675  ;  Thracian  chiefs  desert  the  repub- 
lican side  at  Philippi,  iii.  612  ;  lake  opposite 
sides  in  the  Civil  W^v.  iv.  3-4  ;  ravaged  by 
tlie  Getae,  20  ;  the  legi(ms  expel  the  Barba- 
rians from  tlie  country,  245  ;  insurrectioQ 
against  the  Roman  rule,  252;  interference 
of  Tiberius  in  Tiiraciau  affairs,  432,  448, 
453  ;  reduced  by  Claudius  to  a  province, 
544;  spjiarated  from  Moesia  by  Vespasian, 
V.  157;  visited  by  Hadrian,  315  note;  its 
strategiae,  vi.  136  ;  long  remained  uncivilized 
and  disorderly,  136-7 ;  had  many  Greek 
cities,  137  ;  lield  by  Septimius  Severus,  485; 
visited  and  regulated  by  Caraealla,  vii.  88  ; 
the  Emperor  ilaxiuiiii  a  Thracian  shepherd, 
141, 145  ;  the  country  ravaged  by  the  Goths, 
239  seq. ;  great  Gotliic  invasion  in  the  fourth 
century,  viii.  273-84. 
Thrasea  Paetus,  P.,  Stoic,  refuses  to  share 
in  the  Senate's  adulation  of  Nero,  iv.  594; 
indirectly  protects  Sosianus,  599 ;  opposes 
request  made  by  Syracuse  to  celebrate  more 
games  and  employ  more  combatants,  601 ; 
organ  of  the  old  Roman  party,  604 ;  most 
illustrious  victim  of  Nero,  v.  28-9 ;  son-in- 
law  of  Caccina  Paetus,  vi.  315. 
Thrasimene,  Lake,  battle  of,  i.  673-5. 
Thurium,  or  Thurii,  a  Greek  colony  in  south- 
ern Italy,  attacked  by  the  Lucaniaus,  i.  105, 
111  ;  an  ally  of  Rome,  111 ;  Alexander  the 
Molossian  attempts  to  make  it  tlie  centre  of 
a  league,  425  ;  tlireatencd  by  the  Lucaniaus, 
seeks  protection  from  Rome,  458  ;  receives 
a  Roman  garrison,  458,  462;  which  is  driven 
out  by  the  Tarentines,  463  ;  on  a  branch  of 
the  Via  Appia,  495  note ;  held  by  Hannibal 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  38. 
Tiber,  the  river,  its  eiiaractcr,  i.  30;  freshets 

of,  141  note;  religious  ceremonies  at,  204. 
Tiberias,  ])rineipal  town  of  Galilee,  famous  for 
its  school  of  learned  Jews,  v.  414,  417  ;  vi. 
423. 
Tiberina  Insula    {hola   Tiberina  or   di  San 
lidrtolommeci),  devoted  to  Aesculapius,  176 
and  note,  630.  637. 
Tiberius   Claudius   Nero,   Emperor,  son  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla, 
shares  tiic  flight  of  his  parents  from   Rome 
40  B.C.,  iii.  622;   appears   at   the   Trojan 
games  (29  n.  c),  iv.  69;  allowed  to  can- 
vass tiic   consulsliip   five  years   before  the 
legal  age ;  quaestor,  79  ;  sent  into  Armenia 
to  place  Tigrancs  on  tlie  throne,  234 ;  sent 
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against  tlie  Rliaetians,  2i6 ;  vigorous  cam- 
l)aigu  iu  Pannouia,  252 ;  accompanies  Au- 
gustus into  Gaul,  253;  victorious  iu  Dal- 
matia,  255 ;  establishes  a  lasting  peace,  256 ; 
attends  liis  brother's  deatli-bed,  aud  brings 
the  body  back  to  Rome,  256 ;  is  obliged  by 
the  Emperor  to  marry  Julia;  accompanies 
him  into  Gaul ;  makes  a  successful  cam- 
paign, 258 ;  makes  two  successful  campaigns 
in  Germany,  260-1 ;  advances  against 
Maroboduus  ;  is  able  to  negotiate  with 
him,  262 ;  aud  returns  to  protect  Italy, 
263;  devastation  of  Pannonia;  triumph  at 
Rome,  26i ;  Barbarian  homage  paid  him, 
2GG ;  his  energetic  defence  of  Gaul  against 
Arrainius,  271 ;  hostility  to  the  sous  of 
Julia ;  displeasure  at  his  wife's  misconduct ; 
leaves  Rome  aud  goes  to  live  in  Rhodes, 
277 ;  remaius  apparently  forgotten  there 
for  seven  years,  27S ;  becamiug  alarmed, 
makes  submission  to  the  Emperor,  and  is 
allowed  (o  return,  279 ;  is  adopted  by 
him,  and  obliged  to  adopt  his  own  nephew, 
Germanicus,  280 ;  is  made  colleague  by 
Augustus,  2S2 ;  convokes  the  Senate  on 
his  death,  2SiJ,  i06  ;  is  one  of  his  heirs, 
286 ;  pronounces  a  funeral  oration,  288 ; 
pontiff  of  the  Augustal  cult,  291 ;  has  been 
too  much  blamed  iu  history,  401-2 ;  affec- 
tion for  his  brother  and  for  bis  wife 
Yipsania,  403  ;  his  early  precocity,  403-4 ; 
disavows  the  order  for  the  murder  of 
Agrippa  Postumus,  406  ;  the  Senate's  jeal- 
ousy and  fear  of  him,  407-8 ;  object  of  sar- 
casm as  JuUa's  husbaud,  408 ;  his  favors 
to  the  Senate,  408-9 ;  suppresses  a  revolt 
ot  the  Pannonian  legions,  410;  his  severity, 
417  and  note,  418  ;  his  simplicity  and  pa- 
tience, 418-19;  his  fair  dealing,  420;  his 
liberality,  420-1 ;  instances  of  his  good 
sense  and  of  his  economy,  421 ;  his  dealings 
with  the  soldiers,  423-4 ;  and  with  the 
provinces,  424 ;  the  encroaehmeuts  of  the 
Senate,  425-6  ;  suspected  of  poisoning  Ger- 
manicus, 433 ;  injustice  of  this  charge,  434, 
436  note,  439  ;  honors  paid  by  him  to  Ger- 
manicus, 438  ;  severe  moral  legislation,  441- 
2  and  note  ;  his  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
Senate,  412-3  ;  asks  the  oiBce  of  tribune 
for  his  son;  instances  of  his  moderation, 
justice,  economy,  and  sagacity,  443  and 
notes;  his  government  of  the  provinces, 
448-51;  prohibits  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Druids,  451;  summary  of  the  first  nine 
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years  of  his  reign  given  by  Tacitus,  453-4 ; 
st;itemeut  of  the  historian  as  to  his  later  life, 
455  ;  his  democratic  sentiment  as  to  Curtius 
Rufus,  455  note;  origin  of  his  relations 
with  Sejanus,  456 ;  death  of  his  son,  457 ; 
presents  the  sous  of  Germanicus  to  the  Sen- 
ate, 457-8;  del;iils  of  his  admiuistratiou, 
45S-G3;  allows  encroachments  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 459  note;  perils  surroundiug  him;  he 
protects  himself  by  the  law  against  treason, 
466-7 ;  commends  Gemellus  to  Caligula, 
466  note ;  hostility  of  Agrippina  to  him, 
467-9;  leaves  Rome;  establishes  himself 
in  Capri,  469 ;  abandons  much  of  the  care 
of  government,  469  note;  becomes  jealous 
of  the  sons  of  Germanicus  ;  causes  the  death 
of  Sabiuus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  471 ;  gives 
the  people  executions  instead  of  gladiatorial 
games,  473 ;  his  continued  fear  of  treason, 
aud  apprehension  of  danger  from  Agrippina 
and  Nero;  obtains  the  Senate's  order  for 
their  exile,  473 ;  refuses  to  allow  Sejanus 
to  marry  Livilla,  475  ;  honors  paid  Sejanus 
by  the  Senate  excite  his  jealousy,  475-6 ; 
his  dissimulation  in  respect  to  Sejanus,  477- 
8 ;  his  cruelty,  479 ;  not  always  pitiless, 
480-1 ;  returns  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  481-2 ;  goes  back  to  Capri,  482 ; 
popular  belief  as  to  his  vicious  life  thei-e 
probably  unfounded,  4S2-3  aud  note;  firm- 
ness and  good  sense  of  his  administration, 
4S6-7 ;  his  measures  to  remove  financial 
distress  ;  his  liberality,  487  ;  administration 
of  the  provinces,  488-90  aud  notes;  his 
economy  and  wealth,  488  and  note  ;  success- 
ful policy  towards  the  Parthiaus,  491 ;  his 
advanced  age  and  feeble  heallh,  491-2;  his 
death,  492 ;  improbable  accusation  of  caus- 
ing his  death  made  against  Caligula,  492 
note;  his  character,  492-3;  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  Ills  position,  493 ;  his  humble 
obsequies  and  the  Senate's  lack  of  respect 
to  him,  495 ;  his  legacies  to  the  soldiers 
and  people,  496  note ;  his  judgment  of  Ca- 
ligula, 498  ;  amount  of  money  left  in  the 
treasury  at  his  death,  vi.  255  ;  his  liberality 
to  irladiators,  300. 
Tiberius  Gemellus,  son  of  Drusus,  grandson 
of  till'  Eiii|ier(ir  Tiberius,  commended  by  Ti- 
berius to  Caligula,  iv.  466  note  ;  eight  years 
of  age  when  Tiberius  withdrew  to  Capri, 
470 ;  seventeen  years  old  at  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  ;  made  joint  heir  with  Caligula, 
but  dispossessed  by  the  Senate,  495 ;  adopted 
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by  Caligula ;  made  Princeps  JuvetUuiis,  496  ; 
put  to  dcatli,  498. 

TibuUus,  Albius,  elegiac  poet,  iv.  57,  328. 

Tibur  (Tivuli),  its  cascades,  i.  31 ;  founded  by 
llic  Siculi,  49 ;  the  name  retained  in  part 
of  the  town,  49  and  note ;  its  Greek  tradi- 
tions, 107;  ruins  of  a  temple,  123  note; 
long  retained  its  independence,  303;  seems 
to  have  supported  the  Gauls  in  their  attack 
on  Rome,  374  ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
376 ;  later  retains  its  independence,  but 
loses  part  of  its  territory,  422 ;  sends  back 
the  Roman  flute-players,  437  ;  protects 
Rome  against  the  Etruscans,  444;  asylum 
for  Roman  exiles,  481 ;  relations  with  Rome, 
486;  on  the  Via  TiLurtina,  493  note;  two 
praetors  in  exile  there,  u.  233,  380 ;  Falls  of 
the  Anio  at,  653  note ;  place  of  voluntary 
exUe  under  Augustus,  iv.  190 ;  residence 
of  Horace,  308 ;  site  of  Hadrian's  VUla, 
382 ;  residence  of  the  captive  Zenobia,  vii. 
314. 

Ticinus,  battle  of  the,  i.  606,  667. 

Tides  of  the  Atiantic,  a  mystery  to  the 
Romans,  ii.  212  and  note. 

Tigellinus,  Sophonius,  appointed  prefect  by 
Nero,  iv.  613 ;  confederate  with  Poppaea, 
urges  the  divorce  of  Octavia,  614;  his 
banquet  in  the  Aemilian  Gardens,  618  ;  puis 
to  death  Sylla  and  Plautus,  v.  17;  favoriti' 
with  Nero,  19 ;  honors  decreed  him,  25 ; 
makes  terms  with  Galba,  49 ;  is  protec- 
ted by  him,  59 ;  put  to  death  under  Otho, 
67. 

Tigranes.     Sie  Armenia,  kings  of. 

Tigraues,  son  of  Tigianes  1.,  story  of  his  revolt 
against  his  father,  iii.  139 ;  taken  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  140. 

Tigranes  the  Cappadocian,  made  king  of  Ar- 
menia by  the  Romans,  iv.  600  ;  defeated  by 
Vologcses,  resigns  tiie  crown,  600-7. 

Tigranocerta,  capital  of  Armenia,  besieged  by 
Luoullus,  iii.  132 ;  its  fall,  133. 

Tigurini,  a  people  of  Helvetia,  jom  the  Cimbri 
in  invading  Gaul,  ii.  520,  528  ;  arc  defeated, 
528. 

Timagenes,  rhetorician,  his  freedom  of  speech 
ill  aililif'ssing  Augustus,  iv.  330. 

Timesitheus,  C.  Flavins  Sabinus  Aquila 
praetorian  prefect  and  fatlier-in-law  of  Goi- 
dian  III.,  vii.  106;  his  corrcspoudenee  witli 
tlie  Emperor,  166-7 ;  greatly  honored  by 
llie  Emperor;  his  death,  170. 

Tingis  (Tangier),  city  of  Mauretania,  taken  by 


Sertorius,  iii.  75  ;  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  vi.  152. 

Tingitania,  western  portion  of  Mauretania,  iv. 
548. 

Tinia,  the  Etruscan  Jupiter,  i.  127. 

Tiridates.     Sec  Armenia,  kings  of. 

Tiro,  M.  Tullius,  frieilman  and  pupil  of  Cicero, 
iv.  370  ;  vi.  13,  325. 

Titianus,  Atilius,  conspirator  against  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  V.  442. 

Titianus  Fostumius,  consul,  and  corrector 
Itiiliiii'  Traiixpudiniiir,  vii.  314  note. 

Titienses,  orSodales  Titii,  a  college  of  priests 
representing  tlie  second  tribe  :  Augustus 
enrols  himself  among  them,  iv.  126  note. 

Tities  or  Titienses,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of 
Romans,  i.  189. 

Titius,  M.,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavius, 
victorious  over  Antony's  cavalry,  iii.  662. 

Titus,  the  Emperor  (Titus  Flavins  Sabinus 
Vespasianus),  elder  son  of  Vespasian,  sent 
with  his  father's  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Gal- 
ba, v.  60 ;  serviceable  lieutenant  to  his  father, 
83 ;  intrusted  with  the  reduction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 85  ;  opens  the  campaign,  127  ;  car- 
ries it  on  for  five  months,  127-31 ;  is  finally 
victorious,  130 ;  his  disposition  of  his  cap- 
tives, 131 ;  allows  part  of  the  city  to  remain 
standing,  132  note;  created  Caesar  and 
Prince  of  the  Youth,  131;  colleague  with 
his  father  in  the  censorship,  140;  arch 
erected  in  his  honor  near  Vindonissa,  157 ; 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  character  and 
past  services,  160;  age,  160  note;  passion 
for  the  Jewess  Berenice,  161  and  note; 
his  early  measures,  161-5  ;  great  popularity, 
165  ;  lavish  gifts  and  charities;  early  death, 
166 ;  Jewish  legend  concerning  his  death, 
167 ;  his  opinion  of  gladiatorial  combats, 
vi.  301. 

Toga,  mantle,  usually  of  white  wool,  tlie  na- 
tional garment  of  the  Romans,  i.  134 ;  iv. 
113  ;  vi.  279,  524-5. 

Togati,  Roman  citizens,  ii.  501  note. 

Toletum  (Toledo),  Jewish  or  Piiocnician  col- 
ony in  Spain,  scene  of  a  victory  of  Hannibal, 
i.  654 ;  scene  of  a  Roman  victory  over  the 
native  tribes,  ii.  133. 

Tolistoboii,  a  Galatian  people,  iii.  150. 

Tolosa,  capital  of  the  Volcae  Teetosages,  ii. 
525;  taken  and  sacked  by  Caepio,  529; 
commercial  city.  iv.  220 ;  imitates  Rome, 
vi.  279  ;  Christian  preaching  in,  vii.  353  note. 

Tolumnius,  Lars  of  Vcii,  i.  353. 
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Tomi  (Kusteiidje),  city  of  Moesia,  on  the  Eux- 
ine,  member  of  a  pentapolis,  ii.  251  note  ; 
place  of  exile  of  Ovid,  iv.  2S1-2  ;  a  Greek 
colony,  vi.  136 ;  threatened  by  the  Goths, 
Tii.  2S3. 

Toraniua,  C,  guardian  of  Octavins,  \'ictim  of 
the  proscriptions  of  the  First  Triumvirate, 
iii.  587-8. 

Torquatus,  Manlius.     Src  Manlins. 

Torquatua,  Novellius,  called  Tricougius,  vi. 
276. 

Torquia,  the  Gallic  collar,  iii.  219,  271  «o/i', 
273;  iv.  175. 

Totila,  last  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  vi.  218 
/fofe. 

Toxandria,  a  district  near  the  Schelde,  given 
u\i  by  Julian  to  the  Salian  Franks,  viii.  99. 

Trachonitia,  a  portion  of  Palestine  granted  by 
Augustus  to  Zenodorus,  iv.  209. 

Trajan,  the  Emperor  (M.  Ulpius  Trajanus), 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  v.  1S6 
nole ;  his  command  in  Germany,  189,  190  ; 
adopted  by  Nerva,  223—4 ;  origin  and  early 
career,  224  and  note;  irregularity  of  his 
adoption,  224  note  ;  receives  news  of  Nerva's 
death ;  renews  Nerva's  pledge  to  the  Senate, 
225 ;  establishes  a  line  of  defence  upon  the 
Riiine,  226-8  ;  punishes  persons  seditious 
in  the  late  reign,  228 ;  his  arrival  in  Rome ; 
simplicity  of  manners  ;  admirable  character ; 
respect  for  the  Senate,  228-31 ;  re- 
issue of  coins,  231  note;  great  popularity 
in  Rome,  232  ;  question  as  to  his  sobriety, 
232  and  note  ;  his  expedition  to  Dacia,  232- 
8 ;  bridges  the  Danube,  236,  239  ;  trium- 
phal return  into  Rome  ;  surname  of  Dacicus, 
238  ;  second  expedition  against  Dacia,  238- 
41 ;  organizes  a  province  of  Dacia,  243-5  ; 
details  from  his  column,  246-54 ;  great  re- 
joicing at  Rome  on  account  of  his  victories, 
256-7  ;  his  moderation  and  respect  for  the 
Senate,  257-8  ;  introduces  the  secret  ballot, 
258  ;  his  authority  really  absolute,  259  ;  his 
nobility  of  character,  260  ;  and  admirable 
administration,  260-5  ;  his  alimentary  insti- 
tution, 265-9  and  notes;  his  colonization 
of  Dacia,  270-1 ;  great  public  works  in 
Rome,  271;  constructs  two  harbors,  272; 
his  arch  at  Ancona,  272 ;  and  at  Boneveii- 
turn,  273 ;  enlarges  other  harbors,  and 
builds  bridges,  274 ;  his  laws  in  the  in- 
terests of  cities,  275;  conspiracies  against 
him,  276  ;  scantiness  of  material  for  his  his- 
tory, 276  and  note ;  extracts  from  his  cor- 


respondence with  the  younger  Pliny,  277- 
83  ;  personal  character  of  his  govern  ment, 
2S3-4  ;  displeasure  against  the  Christians, 
285-6  ;  is  addressed  by  Pliny  on  the  sub- 
ject, 286-8  ;  his  orders  in  respect  to  dealing 
with  them,  288 ;  withdraws  legal  tolerance 
from  them,  2S9  note;  regards  them  as  reb- 
els, 290-1 ;  makes  Christianizing  a  crime, 
291 ;  his  attempt  to  maintain  the  old  faith, 
291-2  ;  great  success  as  master  of  the  old 
Roman  world,  292 ;  proposes  to  invade  the 
East,  292-3  ;  in  Athens  refuses  to  receive 
an  embassy  from  Chosroes  ;  arrives  in  Anti- 
och,  293;  zeal,  and  supposed  motives  of  this 
expedition,  293  and  nole ;  re-establishes 
discipline  among  the  Eastern  legions,  294 ; 
receives  Parthamasiris,  but  refuses  to  give 
liim  back  his  kingdom;  converts  Armenia 
into  a  Roman  province,  295  ;  great  impres- 
sion produced  by  him  on  the  kings  and  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  296 ;  winters  at  Antioch ; 
narrowly  escapes  death  by  an  earthquake ; 
orders  the  death  of  Saint  Ignatius  ;  advances 
as  far  as  the  Tigris,  297 ;  continues  his 
advance ;  enters  Babylon  ;  receives  the  sur- 
name of  Parthieus,  298 ;  enters  Ctesiphon 
and  Seleucia ;  complete  rout  of  the  Parthians 
and  flight  of  Chosroes ;  follows  the  Tigris 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  299  ;  embarrassed 
by  defections  in  his  rear ;  restores  the  Par- 
thian monarchy,  making  Parthamaspates 
king;  defeated  at  Atra,  300;  his  death, 
301 ;  leaves  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire 
much  disturbed,  302 ;  estimate  of  his  con- 
quests, 302-4;  informal  adoption  of  Ha- 
drian, 307-9 ;  signal  justice  towards  the 
provincials,  vi.  131 ;  increased  number  of 
provincial  assemblies,  168  ;  defrays  the  ex- 
penses of  Hadrian's  games,  217;  reproved 
by  a  centurion,  240 ;  disapproves  of  asso- 
ciations, 96 ;  liis  decree  against  the  Chris- 
tians, vii.  58  and  note. 

Trajan,  Count,  Roman  general  in  the  Persian 
war  under  Valens,  viii.  259  ;  orders  the  mur- 
der of  Para,  200  ;  a  Christian,  260  note. 

Trajanus,  Ulpius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jnn,  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  v.  83 ;  made 
a  |Kilnci;iii  liv  liiiii,  1  II. 

Tralaticium  Edictum.     See  Edicts. 

Trallea,  (ireck  city  of  Asia  Minor,  abandons 
Mithridates,  ii.  687;  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake, is  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  iv.  211 ;  its 
pottery  an  article  of  commerce,  224 ;  its 
electoral  comitia,  vi.  32. 
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Transvectio    equitum,    processiou     of     the 

kiiiglils  oil  I  lie  anniversary  of  the  battle 
ut  Lake  Kegillus,  i.  ilO ;  v.  401 ;  vii.  557-8. 

Transylvania,  part  of  Dacia,  v.  241. 

Trapezus  (Trebizoiu!),  city  of  Poiitus,  ii.  661 ; 
iii.  150  ;  eastern  frontier  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
704 ;  visited  by  Hadrian ;  liis  statue  and  a 
temple  of  ilercury  erected  there,  v.  367  ; 
taken  by  the  Goths,  vi.  241. 

Travertino,  how  formed,  i.  41. 

Treason,  law  concerning  {crimen  majestatis), 
of  early  origin,  iv.  463  ;  its  employment  un- 
der Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  464  and 
Hole  ;  defined  by  Ulpian  as  nearest  to  sacri- 
lege, 465  and  note ;  used  by  Tiberius,  4(')5 
and  noic. 

Trebellianus,  one  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants," 
ilcl'cated  and  slain,  vii.  267. 

Trebia,  battle  of  the,  i.  667-S  and  notes. 

Trebonian  Law^s :  of  447  B.  c,  conceruing  the 
election  of  tribunes,  i.  342  note,  344 ;  of 
55  B.  c,  couceruiug  the  consular  provinces, 
iii.  376. 

Trebonius,  C,  tribune,  agent  of  the  triunivirj, 
brings  forward  the  plebiscUum  de  prooinciis 
consularibtts,  iii.  376 ;  legate  of  Caesar  at 
Marseilles,  434-5  ;  consul,  507  note ;  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  541 ; 
murdered  by  Dolabella,  576,  604. 

Trebonius,  L.,  tribune  (447  n.  c),  i.  342  note. 

Trees,  consecrated,  i.  216,  217. 

Treveri,  a  Belgic  or  Celtic  people,  offer  resist- 
ance to  Caesar,  iii.  314,  319,  325 ;  are  sub- 
jugated, 326,  340 ;  incited  to  insurrection 
by  Floras,  IJS. 

Treverorum  Augusta  (Treves),  a  Roman 
colony,  its  early  importance,  iv.  221 ;  offers 
troops  to  Vitellius,  v.  70 ;  in  insurrection 
against  Vespasian,  102-3,  138 ;  important 
Roman  position,  vi.  126  ;  chief  city  of  the 
Gallic  jiroviiieos ;  imperial  residence,  vii. 
358,  359,  362  ;  its  amphitheatre,  453  ;  build- 
ings erected  by  Constantine,  454;  sacked  by 
the  Alcmanni,  viii.  87. 

Triads,  Gallic,  iv.  174-6;  vi.  585  note. 

Tribunals,  political  importance  of,  ii.  474  note, 
177  //ofi'. 

Tribuneship,  pro[)cily  the  office  of  chief  or 
president  of  a  Roman  tribe,  or  a  person 
representing  the  tribe  for  a  special  purpose. 
This,  which  was  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  may  be  traced  in  all  later  uses 
of  it.  For  officers  of  various  duties  desig- 
nated as  tribunes,  sec  below. 


Tribuni   aerarii,  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  i. 

242  Mute  ;  iii.  107  note. 

Tribuni  militum,  luilitary  or  legionary  tri- 
bunes, six  to  each  legion,  i.  511-12;  their 
duties  in  the  camp,  512-19;  subordinated 
by  Caesar  to  the  legate,  iii.  526  and /;o/f  ,- 
two  classes  {trihuni  inajores  and  tribuni  mi- 
nori's)  established  by  Augustus,  iv.  107;  the 
latter  dismissed  by  Hadrian,  v.  322;  semes- 
trial  tribunes  and  tribuni  laticlavii  under 
the  Autonines, ,vi.  204  note;  allowed  four 
orderlies  by  Alexander  Sevcrus,  vii.  192 
note ;  the  office  originally  elective,  viii.  406- 
7  ;  ceases  to  be  so  m  70  B.  c,  407. 

Tribuni  mUitum  a  populo,  nuiitioned  in  in- 
scriptions, viii.  400-4;  question  as  to  their 
duties,  404-6;  not  tlie  legionary  tribune, 
406-8;  a  inunieipal  dignitary,  408-10  ;  hav- 
ing various  functions  cliieHy  connected  with 
the  mainteiiauce  of  public  order,  410-18 ; 
origin  of  his  i,ffice,  418-19. 

Tribuni  militum  consulari  potestate,  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  authority,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Senate  (444  b.  c.)  :  three,  four, 
or  six  in  number;  either  patrician  or  ple- 
beian ;  one  of  them  the  praefeetus  urbis,  i. 
346-7  ;  the  office  abolished  367  B.C.,  383. 

Tribuni  plebis,  tribunes  of  the  people,  a  class 
of  inferior  magistrates  having  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  plcbi  ians  from  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  patrician  magistrates,  i.  285  ; 
their  position  and  privileges,  285  and 
note,  286 ;  chosen  from  the  plebeians ;  at 
first  two,  afterwards  five,  later  ten;  finally 
arrive  at  great  power,  286 ;  how  appoin- 
ted, 286  note,  295  and  note;  by  succes- 
sive advantages  gained  over  the  patricians, 
the  tribunes  gradually  obtained  almost 
complete  equality  for  the  plebeians.  Chapters 
VI.,  VIII.,  IX.,  XII.,  and  xiir. ;  after  this 
the  tribunes  are  regarded  as  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  people,  and  peace  pre- 
vails, Chapter  xviii. ;  until  the  former 
separation  re-appears  in  the  rise  of  a  new 
nobility,  founded  on  the  principle  of  weallii, 
which  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  protects 
itself  iigainst  tribunitian  attacks  by  itself 
invading  the  tribuneship,  Chapter  xxxvi. ; 
the  excesses  of  this  oligarcliy  call  out  a 
revolutionary  tribunesliip,  —  the  Gracchi, 
Marius,  and  Saturninns,  Chaptei-s  xxxviii., 
XLi. ;  Sylla  for  the  time  destroys  this, 
Chapter  xlvii.  ;  the  military  leaders  re- 
store it,  Chapter  xlijc.  ;  and  use  it  against 
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the  aristocracy,  Chapter  liii.  ;  aud  Augus- 
tus silcuces  it  forever  by  uniting  its  ])rero- 
gatives  to  tlic  imperial  dignity,  iv.  80-2. 

Tribunicia  potestas,  siguitleaiiun  on  cuius,  i. 
17  iwlf. 

Tribunus  celerum,  eonnnander  of  the  cavalry 
nmler  llic  Kini^s,  i.  195. 

Tribunus  voluptatum,  au  olficer  of  the  later 
IJiipiiv,  viii.  IS. 

Tribus  (tribes),  chief  division  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome :  three  recognized  by  Romulns,  — the 
Ramnes,  or  Ranuieuses,  the  Titles,  or  Titi- 
enses,  and  tiie  Lueeres,  or  Lucercnses,  re- 
spectively of  Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan 
origin,  and  exclusively  patrician,  i.  189; 
thirty  instituted  by  Servius,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  locality,  iirohably  exclusively  plebeian, 
of  which  four  (^urhunae)  were  residents  of 
Rome,  aud  twenty-six  {rusticae)  of  its  adja- 
cent territory,  241 ;  this  number  reduced  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porseuna,  301 
note;  increased  to  twenty-one,  301  note, 
481  aud  note;  further  increased,  481  note  ; 
new  tribes  created  for  the  Itahans,  but  the 
number  again  reduced  by  Sylla,  ii.  007  and 
mite. 

Trimalchio,  a  character  of  the  Satyricon,  vi. 
■m.  oUi-f),  351. 

Triquetra,  the  Sicilian  emblem,  i.  110  note  ; 
jj-'i  /lotr. 

Triremes,  i.  560. 

Trium  Liberorum,  jus,  advantages  given  by 
the  Papian-Po])paeaii  Law  to  the  parents  of 
three  or  more  children,  iv.  Ill  note  ;  137, 
138  and  note  ;  vestals  and  soldiers  liave  the 
same  advantages  granted  them,  13S  ;  also 
some  of  the  gods,  167. 

Triumphs,  three  times  celebrated  by  Spurius 
Cassius,  i.  238 ;  nine,  in  which  Dentatus 
had  walked,  325 ;  of  Poetilius,  374 ;  of 
Papirius,  439;  of  Fabins,  451;  of  Curius, 
454;  of  Curius  Dentatus,  472;  obtjiined 
twenty-four  times  by  consuls  in  the  Samnite 
War,  473  ;  of  Aemilius,  598;  of  Mareellus, 
601,  C02;  dancing  figures,  and  masks  at, 
018,  619;  of  Paulus  Aemilius,  ii.  181-4; 
great  display  of  treasures  at,  279 ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  in  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years,  280;  condition  for 
obtaining,  377  mte ;  celebraled  by  Sylla, 
iii.  33;  of  Pompcy,  197-8;  of  Caesar,  four, 
at  intervals  of  several  davs,  .'i07-10 ;  num- 
ber celebrated  at  Rome,  vii,  313  note. 

Triumvirates:   the  first,  a  coalition  between 


Caesar,  Ponipey,  and  Crassus  for  the 
purpose  of  ruling  Rome,  having  no  legal 
authority ;  its  formation,  iii.  201-4 ;  recon- 
struction at  Lucca,  372 ;  the  second,  a 
division  of  power  between  Octavius,  An- 
tony, aud  Lei)idus,  couferred  upou  tliem  for 
five  years,  in  43  B.C.,  by  a  plcbiscituui,  iii. 
5S5  ;  renewed  in  37  B.C.  for  five  years,  and 
broken  up  by  hostilities  between  Lepidus 
and  the  two  others,  637-S. 

Triumviri  (the  Three  Men)  agro  dividundo, 
olliccrs  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Agrarian 
L:iw  of  Tiliciius  Gracchus,  ii.  455. 

Triumviri  capitales,  magistrates  elected  by 
the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire 
into  capital  crimes,  arrest  criminals,  pre- 
serve public  order,  enforce  the  payment  of 
tines,  and  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  oiTeuders,  i.  395  ;  iii.  184,  507 ;  iv. 
100  note. 

Triumviri  monetales,  superintendents  of  the 
mint,  iv.  100  note;  vi.  219;  their  office 
abolished  in  thi-  Iliinl  eeiiiury,  vii.  321  note. 

Triumviri  reipublicae  constituendae,  the 
title  under  which  Octavius,  Antony,  aud 
Lepidus  assumed  the  supreme  power,  iii. 
584.     See  also  Triumvirates. 

Triumviri  viarum  curandarum,  having 
charge  of  the  public  roads,  vi.  219. 

Triumvirs,  either  ordinary  magistrates  or  ex- 
traordinary commissioners  appointed  to  exe- 
cute any  public  service.     See  Triumviri. 

Trojugenae,  the,  fifty  Roman  families  elaiiniug 
to  h,:  of  Trojan  race,  i.  1S5. 

Tryphouius,  Claudius,  emincut  jurist,  vi. 
d  l.j  note;  meiiiljcr  of  the  imperial  council, 
551-  note. 

Tuberos,  eminent  family,  ii.  424-5,  429  and 
note. 

Tubertus,  A.  Postumius,  dictator,  i.  354. 

Tubicines,  Komaii  jt-stcrs,  i.  619  note. 

Tubulus,  L.  Hostilius,  praetor,  sells  his  vote, 
ii.  470  note. 

Tuccia,  the  vestal,  story  of,  i,  229. 

Tuder,  iniiiorlnnt  riiilirl:iii  oily.  i.  57  note'. 

Tuditanus,  C.  Sempronius  (1st),  praetor, 
killed  ill  Spain,  ii.  131 . 

Tudita.nus,  C.  Sempronius  (2d),  unable 
to  carry  out  the  Airraiian  Law  of  Tibe- 
rius riraechus.  ii.   400. 

Tullia,  daughter  of  Servius,  wife  of  .\runs,  and 
Ml'trrwaiiN  of  Tarquin  the  Pmiul,  i.  105-6. 

Tullianum,  i.  59S  ;  ii.  510  note;  section  of, 
iii.  185  and  note. 
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Tumuli,  i.  85  ;  reinaikable  ones  in  Algeria,  iii. 

■iys. 

Tumultus,  declared  by  the  Senate,  i.  59G  ;  in 
I'Jo  B.  c,  ii.  135 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  iii. 
57-t  note. 

Tunis  (Tunes),  African  town  near  Carthage,  i. 
5;2i;  held  by  Scipio  in  the  Second  I'unic 
War,  ii.  205;  its  population,  iii.  726;  ruins 
of  a  bridge  of  Trajan's  time,  v.  274. 

Turbo,  Marcius  Livianus,  crushes  a  Jewish 
insurrection  at  Cyrcuc,  v,  331  ;  prefect ;  his 
industry  and  ability,  -102. 

Turdetani  and  Turduli,  two  Spanish  tribes 
lu'ariy  connected  with  each  otiier :  their 
early  literature,  iii.  679 ;  their  commerce 
with  Rome,  iv.  216 ;  their  copper  mines, 
222  note. 

Turmae,  i.  515. 

Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  i.  140. 

Turpilianus,  C.  Petronius,  honors  paid  him 
by  Nero,  v.  25. 

Turrianus,  Etruscan  sculptor,  i.  237. 

Turullius,  one  of  Caesar's  assassius,  iii.  541; 
given  up  to  Octavius  by  Antony,  66U. 

Tusculum,  city  of  Latiuni,  Etruscan  colony,  i. 
CS  ;  its  legends  of  Greek  origin,  1U7 ;  its 
dictator,  120,  166;  ally  of  Home,  302, 
372  ;  its  inliabitauts  obtain  citizenship,  and 
its  dictator  becomes  a  Roman  consul,  431  ; 
on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Latina,  495  ?wte ; 
colossal  statue  found  there,  ii.  671  note;  site 
of  villas  of  Lucullus,  iii.  13S ;  site  of 
Cicero's  villa,  364 ;  favorite  place  for  villas, 
iv.  353. 

Tutanus,  protecting  divinity,  united  with 
Faunus  on  a  Hermes,  ii.  36  note;  iv.  176 
note. 

Tutela,  legend  of,  i.  372,  373. 

Tutor,  Julius,  a  Trevir,  seeks  to  found  a  Gal- 
lic empire,  v.  101. 

Twelve  Tables,  the,  a  monument  of  old  Ital- 
ian customs,  i.  131  ;  made  little  change  in 
old  rights,  331 ;  tlieir  laws  as  to  the  family, 
332  ;  as  to  the  gens,  332,  333 ;  as  to  prop- 
erty, 333,  334  ;  as  to  person,  334  ;  con- 
cerning funerals,  334-6 ;  favorable  to  the 
poor,  336-8;  iirohibit  intermarriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians,  338  ;  arc  the  foun- 
dation of  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  340 ;  on 
debt,  enforced  (356  b.  c),  403 ;  decreed 
death  against  author  of  libels,  iv.  463, 
Tyana,  city  of  Cappadoeia  :  gift  of  Pliny  to  it. 
vi.  93  ;  taken  by  Aurelian,  vii.  301 ;  visit  of 
Jovian,  viii.  227. 


Tyre,  must  important  city  of  Phoenicia,  i.  527  ; 
its  importance  destroyed  by  the  Greeks, 
533;  free  and  populous,  iii.  716  ;  its  purple 
dye,  717,  iv.  225  ;  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
jus  Ilaiicum,  vi,  487  ;  its  council,  vii,  553-5, 

Tyrrhenians,  originally  Lydians,  i.  49  ;  legend 
uf  tlieu-  establishment  in  Italy,  49 ;  known 
to  the  Greeks,  50. 


TTBII,  a   German   tribe    oppressed    by   the 

^^  Suevi,  iii,  308 ;  the  Augustal  cult  estab- 
lished among  them,  iv,  171,  245,  410;  a 
colony  of  veterans  established  among  them 
by  Claudius,  543, 

tJlfilas,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Goths,  vii.  538 
note ;  reduces  the  Gothic  language  to  writing, 
and  translates  the  Scriptures  into  it,  viii.  261 
note :  negotiates  with  Valens  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Goths  into  the  Empire,  265, 

XTlpian  (Domitius  Ulpianus),  Roman  jurist, 
perhaps  an  Epicurean  iv.  344;  of  Syrian 
birth,  vi,  344,  550  ;  on  jurisconsults,  374  ; 
member  of  the  imperial  council,  545,  551; 
his  relations  with  Panlus,  551  note;  concern- 
ing enfranchisements,  558  note;  deeurious, 
562  ;  praetorian  prefect  under  Alexander 
Severus,  vii.  121 ;  importance  of  the  office 
in  his  time,  122  ;  murdered  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  130. 

TTmbrenus,  P.,  accomi)lice  of  Catilme,  iii.  179. 

Umbria,  possible  derivation  of  the  name,  i. 
112. 

Umbrians,  their  arrival  in  Italy,  i.  56  ;  theories 
as  to  their  origin,  56  note ;  extent  and  di- 
visions of  their  territory,  56,  57 ;  dwellers 
in  open  villages  and  also  on  hill-tops,  57  ; 
their  chief  towns,  57  ;  their  power  reduced, 
58  ;  subject  to  Etruscan  influence  and  rule, 
58  ;  their  alliance  with  the  Etrurians,  59 ; 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  59,  60, 

XTnelli,  a  Gallic  people,  iii,  303. 

Urban  cohorts,  city  guards  established  by 
Augustus,  iv.  98  ;  vii.  393, 

Urbicaria,  regio,  the  country  adjacent  to  Rome 
to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
city  w-alls,  vii,  394, 

Urbicus,  Lollius,  \  ictorious  general  in  Britain 
niidcr  Antoninus  I'ius,  v.  445. 

Urbs,  fortified  enclosure  distinguished  from 
rkitas,  body  of  citizens,  ii.  249, 

IJrsicinus,  Roman  general,  condemned  to  death, 
but  resjiited,  viii,  79 ;  sent  into  Gaul,  to 
take  the  place  of  Sylvanus,  81, 
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Ursinoa,  rival  of  Dainasus,  viii.  236,  238,  2SS 
nute. 

ITsipetes,  German  people,  invade  Gaul,  iii. 
307-S  ;  are  attacked  and  defeated  by  Caesar, 
309  ;  again  cross  the  Rliiue,  iv.  211 ;  their 
early  invasion,  vi.  2S0. 

Usucapio,  acquisition  of  property  by  use  or 
possession,  ii.  2t3  note,  577-8. 

Usury,  practised  in  early  Rome,  i.  264,  270, 
2S0-1 ;  largely  in  the  hands  of  freedmen, 
633;  severe  upon  the  provincials,  ii.  652-3; 
iii.  179  ;  540  note  ;  in  the  early  Empire,  iv. 
4S7. 

Utica,  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  i.  535 ;  besieged  by  the 
mercenaries  and  relieved  by  Amilcar,  507 ; 
blockaded  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  64  ; 
surrenders  to  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Punic 
War,  201-2;  an  allied  city,  243  note;  the 
poet  Naevius  in  exile  there,  399 ;  Italian 
traders  established  there,  508 ;  iii.  30,  49S 
and  note;  iv.  215;  scene  of  Cato's  death, 
iii.  501-3. 

Uzellodunum,  siege  of,  iii.  356-7. 


TTACCAEI,  a  people  of  Spain,  defeated  by 

liauiiibal,    i.     654 ;     their    insurrection 

against  the   Roinaus,  ii.   131,   133;    finally 

suppressed,  133;  unjustly  attacked  by  Lu- 

cullus,  211,  379. 

Vadimon,  Lake,  battle  of,  i.  441. 

Vadomar,  .\leiiian  king,  agrees  to  betray 
Julian,  viii.  128  note. 

Valena,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  oue  of  the  "  Thirty 
Tyrants,"  assumes  the  purple,  vii.  261  ;  his 
dealh,  262. 

Valena,  general  of  Licinius,  appointed  Caesar ; 
put  to  dealh,  vii.  464. 

Valena,  the  Emperor,  gift  offered  him  by  the 
Senate,  viii.  22  note ;  reason  for  his  Arian 
tendencies,  140 ;  a  Christian,  but  trusted  by 
Julian,  184 ;  chosen  colleague  in  the  Empire 
by  his  brother,  229  ;  his  throne  endangered 
by  Proco])ius,  252;  liis  age,  252  note;  per- 
sonal disadvantages,  253 ;  victorious  over 
Proeopius,  puts  him  to  death  ;  cruelty  of 
his  character,  254  ;  conspiracy  of  Theodorus 
against  him,  2.54-6 ;  orders  books  of  magic 
to  be  destroyed,  256 ;  is  baptized  by  an 
Arian  bishop  and  persecutes  the  orthodox, 
256-8  ;  hostilities  with  Sapor,  259  ;  causes 
the  murder  of  the  Armeni.nn  Para,  260; 
hostilities  with  the   Goths,    260-2 ;  makes 


peace  with  them,  262 ;  admits  a  multitude 
of  Goths  into  the  Roman  territory,  265-6  ; 
endeavors  to  expel  them  from  it,  267-9 ; 
begs  assistance  from  Gratian,  267 ;  is  de- 
feated and  perishes  at  Hadiianople,  270 ; 
his  treaty  with  the  Saracens,  271  note ;  his 
order  disarming  the  citizens,  284  note. 

Valena,  Fabius,  murderer  of  Capito,  urges 
Vitellius  to  seize  the  Empire  ;  leads  an  army 
into  Italy,  v.  69  ;  crosses  the  Alps  and  joins 
Caecina,  73  ;  his  victory  at  Bedriacum,  73  ; 
made  consul  by  VitelUus,  79 ;  seeks  to 
escape  to  Gaul,  88  ;  is  captured  and  put 
to  death,  89  ;  his  head  shown  to  the  Vitel- 
lians,  90. 

Valentia,  perhaps  the  secret  name  of  Rome 
and  of  her  tutelary  divinity,  i.  137  note,  142 
note. 

Valentia,  city  in  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  ii. 
212  ;  originally  Greek,  iii.  679 ;  centre  of 
Roman  influence,  iv.  202. 

Valenlinian  I,  the  Emperor  (Tlavius  Valcn- 
tinianus),  forbids  condemning  Christians  to 
fight  as  gladiators,  vii.  505  note  ;  his  decrees 
regulating  precedence,  viii.  8  note ;  rescript 
as  to  undue  taxation,  10  note ;  gift  offered 
him  by  the  senators,  22  note;  legionary 
tribune  iu  JnUan's  army  in  Gaul,  95  ;  reason 
for  his  orthodox  tendencies,  140;  a  Christian, 
but  trusted  by  Julian,  184  and  note;  sent 
by  Jovian  to  Paiuionia  and  Gaul  to  announce 
his  accession,  184  note;  narrowly  escapes 
death,  227  note;  tribune  of  the  scutarii, 
chosen  Emperor,  is  required  to  choose  a 
colleague  ;  selects  his  brother  Valens,  229  ; 
retains  the  Latin  provinces,  230 ;  his  mer- 
its as  an  Emperor,  230-1  ;  his  legislation 
chiefly  fiscal,  231  note ;  his  severities,  231-2 
and  note ;  his  two  bears,  232-3 ;  cre- 
ates the  office  of  defensor  civitatis,  233, 
239-41  ;  his  impartiality  on  the  religious 
question,  233-5  ;  strives  to  suppress  abuses, 
239 ;  his  great  anxiety  the  defence  of  (he 
Empire,  242  ;  his  hostilities  with  the  Ale- 
manni,  244  ;  invades  Germany,  245-6  ;  pre- 
cautions against  the  Barbarians,  246  ;  makes 
an  alliance  with  the  Burgundians  and  breaks 
it,  246-7 ;  gives  military  command  to 
Aleman  chiefs,  246  note;  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  Aleman  king.  247  ;  sends  troops 
into  Britain,  2t7-8;  liis  measures  of  de- 
fence on  the  Danube,  250-1  ;  his  death, 
251;  his  order  disarming  the  citizens,  284 
note. 
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Valentiniaii  IL,  the  Emperor,  son  of  Valeu- 
tiuiau  I.  aud  Justiua,  made  Augustus  by  the 
geuenUs  ou  his  lather's  death,  viii.  251 ; 
accepted  fraternally  by  Gratian,  "252  ;  resides 
for  many  years  at  Sirraium,  276  note;  is 
brought  to  Mdau ;  receives  overtures  from 
Maximus,  who  promises  to  leave  him  undis- 
turbed in  Italy,  292 ;  remains  for  some  time  in 
peace,  302 ;  is  besought  to  favor  the  pagans, 
303-4 ;  is  threateued  by  Saint  Ambrose  with 
excommunication,  305  ;  resents  the  bishop's 
interference  on  the  subject  of  the  Arians, 
306  ;  is  threatened  by  Maximus,  and  escapes 
to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  308  ;  is  restored 
to  his  domains,  aud  receives  in  addition  tlie 
Gallic  provinces,  312 ;  accompanies  Theo- 
dosius to  Rome ;  returns  to  Milan ;  is  ad- 
vised by  Theodosius  to  go  to  Treves,  322 ; 
his  quarrel  with  Arbogastes,  323— i ;  and 
death,  324  ;  question  whether  by  murder  or 
suicide,  324  note. 

Valentimans,  heretics  of  the  third  century, 
vii.  37. 

Valeria,  second  wife  of  SyUa,  iii.  46. 

Valeria,  Roman  province  in  Panuonia,  formed 
by  Galerius,  vii.  365  note;  named  for  his 
wife,  385  no/e. 

Valeria  Galeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian,  mar- 
ried to  Galerius,  vii.  366 ;  province  named 
in  her  honor,  385  note;  suspected  of  being 
a  Christian,  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  419 ;  is  put  to  death  by  Licinius, 
463. 

Valerian,  tlie  Emperor  (P.  Licinius  Valeria- 
uus),  defrays  the  expenses  of  Aurelian's 
games,  vi.  217  note;  rescript  against  the 
Christians,  \-ii.  60  note  ;  his  letter  concern- 
ing supplies  to  be  furnished  Claudius,  190 
and  note;  perhaps  the  victim  of  a  miUtary 
sedition,  198  ;  his  order  iu  relation  to  Aure- 
lian,  205  ;  is  appointed  censor  by  Deeius, 
and  sets  on  foot  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 225-6  ;  represented  by  Zonaras  as 
the  colleague  of  Deeius,  226  note ;  pro- 
claimed by  the  legions  of  Gaul  aud  Ger- 
many, 234 ;  character  and  talents,  235  ;  age 
and  earlier  honors,  235  note;  divides  the 
Empire  with  his  son,  235-6 ;  his  council  of 
war  at  Byzantium,  243  ;  pays  special  lionors 
to  Aurclian,  243  and  note ;  occupies  Cappa- 
docia,  244;  enters  Antioch;  goes  to  nego- 
tiate with  Sapor,  and  is  made  prisoner, 
245;  his  captivity  and  death;  legends  on 
this  subject,  245-6  and  notes  ;    is  ajiolheo- 


sized  by  his  sou,  247 ;  his  extremely  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  247-52 ; 
vain  endeavors  of  Odeuathus  in  his  behalf, 
252-4. 

Valerian  Law  de  provocatione  (509  b.  c). 
estabhshiug  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people, 
i.  e.,  that  a  man  shall  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
i.  278  ;  sanctioned  by  the  Twelve  Tables, 
337 ;  again  in  302  b.  c,  394 ;  aud  again  in 
198  B.  c,  ii.  342. 

Valerian  Law,  reducing  all  debts  to  one  fourth, 
iii.  38. 

Valerian,  Horatian-,  Laws,  protecting  popu- 
lar Uberty,  i.  341-2. 

Valerianus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  Lis 
eliaracter  aud  death,  vii.  271  aud  note. 

Valerius,  Roman  commissioner  iu  Greece,  ii, 
153-4. 

Valerius  Asiaticus,  P.,  harangues  the  mob 
after  Caligula's  death,  applauding  the  mur- 
der, iv.  515;  aspires  to  the  Empire,  518; 
falsely  accused  ;  his  heroic  death,  552  ;  his 
gardens  desired  by  Messalina,  553. 

Valerius  Corvus,  M.     Sec  Corvus. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.  (1st),  serves  in  the 
Koman  army  in  Greece,  ii.  117. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.  (2d),  interrex,  partisan 
of  Syliu,  iii.  o2. 

Valerius  Maximus,  M.  Volustis,  dictator, 
defeats  the  Aequi  and  Volsci,  i.  2S3-4;  sent 
as  deputy  by  the  Senate  to  the  plebeians  ou 
the  Sacred  Mount,  285. 

Valerius  Potilus,  L.,  consul  with  Horatius, 
i.  341 ;  author  of  the  Horatian-Valerian 
Laws  (449  B.  c),  341-2  ;  his  victories  over 
the  Sabines,  342. 

Vallum  Hadriani,  Hadrian's  wall  in  Britain, 
V.  334-40. 

Vandals,  a  German  race,  neighbors  of  tiie 
Marcomanni,  vi.  444;  vii.  87;  they  migrate 
■westward,  182 ;  give  their  children  as  host- 
ages, 196  ;  expelled  from  Moesia  by  Probus, 
335 ;  established  in  Britain,  337 ;  driven 
westward  by  the  Lombards,  tiiey  threaten 
Gaul,  viii.  279-80. 

Varian  Law,  the,  ii.  568  and  note. 

Varinius,  Publius,  Roman  general  in  the  Ser- 
vile War,  iii.  94. 

Varius,  M.,  ofTicer  of  Sertorius,  sent  to  nego- 
tiate witii  Mithridates,  iii.  87  ;  captured  and 
p\it  t(i  diatli,  127. 

Varius  Hybrida,  Q.,  ])ro))oses  a  law;  accuses 
Aemihns  Seaurus,  ii.  568-9. 

Varro  Ataciuus,  P.  Terentius,  Latin  poet, 
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native  of  Narbo,  iii.  682;  a  sceptic,  vi.  3S1 
aud  note. 

Varro,  C.  Terentius,  consul,  i.  CS3 ;  kiudly 
received  ;it  Hume  after  Cannae,  ii.  4 ;  Lis 
after  life,  4  note. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  his  sentiments  on  thcol- 
oi,'y,  ii.  202;  his  iiislrumentum  vacate,  358; 
employed  by  Caesar  to  collect  a  library,  iii. 
534 ;  proscribed  by  tiic  First  Triumvirate, 
is  saved  by  his  friends,  588  ;  author  of  Pre- 
cepts of  Agriculture,  iv.  124 ;  a  partisan  of 
Pompey ;  undue  honor  paid  him,  322 ;  char- 
acter of  his  theology,  323-4;  his  Divine 
Antiquities,  324 ;  his  philosophy,  321-5  ; 
his  works  long  text-books,  325 ;  a  bchever  iu 
astrology,  332 ;  on  fish-ponds,  vi.  271 ;  ou 
parks,  2SS. 

Varus,  P.  Atius,  Pompeian  general,  in  Africa, 
iii.  437,  4S5  ;  takes  refuge  with  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Spain,  497,  51G ;  killed  at 
Munda,  51S. 

Varus,  P.  Quintilius  (1st),  his  reported  exac- 
tions as  governor  of  Syria,  iv.  153  note;  sent 
to  organize  Gaul  as  a  province,  266 ;  his 
rashness  and  severity,  267-9  ;  is  defeated  iu 
a  battle  witii  great  loss,  and  falls  upon  Lis 
sword,  269-71;  his  head  sent  to  Augus- 
tus, 271 ;  scene  of  his  disaster  reached  by 
Germauicus,  412 ;  tomb  erected  to  Lim  de- 
stroyed ;  one  of  his  eagles  recovered,  415  ; 
a  few  of  his  soldiers  delivered  from  capti- 
vity after  forty  years,  543. 

Varus,  P.  Quintilius  (2d),  accused  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  the  Senate  refuses  to 
act,  iv.  473. 

Va-.  as,  Sextus  Quintilius,  his  death  after  the 
battle  of  Pluhppi,  iii.  Oil. 

Vasarium,  mouey  furnished  by  the  Senate  to 
governors  of  provinces  for  their  expenses, 
ii.  231  note,  642  and  note. 

Vatia,  P.  Servilius  (Isauricus),  insolence  of, 
ii.  370;  seut  against  the  pirates,  iii.  113; 
destroys  great  numbers,  114;  obtains  a  tri- 
umph aud  ihc  surname  Isauricus,  115. 

Vatia,  P.  Servilius  (Isauricus),  the  younger, 
consul  (47  B.  c),  iii.  443 ;  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Caelius,  482 ;  unfriendly  to  Cae- 
sar, 537. 

Vaticanus  (Vatican),  a  hill  on  the  iiortliwest 
of  the  Tiber:  gardens  of  Tiberius,  iv. 
482 ;  obelisk  placed  by  Caligula  in  a  circus, 
512. 

Vatinian  plebiscitum,  giving  Caesar  two 
provinces  for  five  years,  iii.  212,  410-11. 


Vatinius,  P.,  consul,  his  plebiscitum  bestowiug 
011  Caesar  the  Gallic  provinces  for  five  years, 
iii.  212-13  ;  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Illyria, 
4S5  ;  surrenders  to  Brutus  at  Dyrrachium, 
603. 

Vegetius,  Flavius  Reuatus,  author  of  a  trea- 
tise ou  the  art  (jf  war;  his  statement  as  to 
wiutcr  navigation  of  the  Mcditerraueau,  iii. 
470  )wte  ;  ou  the  numerical  streugth  of  tiie 
legions,  iv.  98  note;  on  report  made  to  the 
governor  concerning  his  province,  158  ;  ou 
tlie  bad  quality  of  soldiers,  389  note ;  viii. 
4S  note;  on  cohorts,  vii.  477  note. 

Vehiculatio,  service  of  the  imperial  post,  vi. 
571  not''.     See  also  Post. 

Veiento,  Fabricius,  banished  for  libel  under 
^.'e^o,  iv.  599. 

Veii,  an  ancient  Tuscan  city  of  Etruria,  twelve 
miles  from  Rome :  at  war  with  Rome,  i. 
146,  155,  156,  104,  277  ;  situation  aud 
strength  of  the  city,  305  aud  note;  nine 
years'  war ;  forty  years'  truce  with,  315  ; 
revolt,  followed  by  truce  of  tweuty  years, 
353 ;  ten  years'  siege  of  the  city,  356-7 ;  it 
is  taken  by  draining  the  Albau  Lake,  357-S  ; 
destroyed,  and  its  territory  dinded  among 
the  Romans,  358-9 ;  its  walls  finally  used 
in  rebuilding  Rome,  369 ;  on  the  Fia  Cassia, 
495  note ;  colonized  by  Augustus,  becomes 
au  important  city,  iv.  143. 

Vejovis,  au  Etruscan  diviuity,  the  baleful  Sun, 
i.  127-S. 

Velaria,  awnings  extended  over  the  audience 
in  theatres  and  ampitheatres,  iii.  68 ;  silken, 
in  Caesar's  time,  510;  in  Pompeii,  vi.  296 
note. 

Velia,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Palatine  hill, 
overlooking  the  Forum,  i.  177;  tem])leoftLe 
Penates  built  there  by  Augustus,  iv.  298. 

Velites,  i.  513. 

Velitrae,  city  of  Latium,  home  of  the  Octavii, 
i.  133;  a  Roman  colony,  288  note;  its  re- 
volt, 371 ;  iu  le.igue  witli  the  Gauls,  475  ; 
severely  dealt  with  by  Rome,  422-3  ;  agjiin 
colonized,  serves  as  an  outpost  for  Rome, 
491. 

Velleda,  a  German  priestess,  devoted  to  the 
(•;m.^e  of  Civilis,  v.  102;  gives  offence  to  the 
i?alavi,  105  ;  hrouglit  captive  to  Rome,  491. 

Velleia,  or  Veleia,  a  town  iu  nortlicrn  Italy, 
its  inscription,  v.  265-7  ;  destroyed  by  a 
landslip,  266  ;  its  latifundia,  vi.  289. 

Velleianum,  sonatus-cousultum  in  relation  to 
women,  iv.  526  and  note. 
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Venafrum,  a  Campuniau  city,  besieged  and 
taken  in  the  Social  War,  ii.  588  ;  its  fertile 
territory,  iii.  170  ;  its  oil,  iv.  33,  217  note ; 
president  of  ils  curia,  vi.  61  note. 

Venatio,  first  given  in  Rome,  ii.  2S2  note. 

Veneti,  a  people,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 
origin,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of 
northern  Italy,  industrious,  commercial,  and 
■wealthy,  i.  55 ;  by  some  authorities  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Slavic  origin,  55  note ; 
unfriendly  to  the  neighboring  tribes,  594; 
silently  accept  the  rule  of  Rome,  ii.  136 ; 
Caesar's  campaign  against  them,  iii.  301-3; 
their  destruction,  303. 

Veneti,  a  people  on  the  Gallic  coast ;  their 
navy,  iii.  -276,  302 ;  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Ciiesar,  301-3. 

Ventidius  Bassus,  P.,  brings  reinforcements 
to  Antony  in  Gaul,  iii.  580  ;  takes  the  place 
of  Oclavius  as  consul,  582  ;  his  prudent  con- 
duct, 620  ;  his  name  on  a  sling-missile,  620 
7iote  ;  sent  by  Antony  against  tlie  Parthiaus, 
624 ;  his  great  successes ;  his  triumph  at 
Rome,  642. 

Venus,  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  unknown 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  i.  126 
note;  Aeneas  her  son,  according  to  tra- 
dition, 140 ;  iii.  509  ;  invoked  by  Lucretius, 
ii.  323. 

Venus  Erycina,  worshipped  on  Mount  Eryx 
in  Sicily  :  identified  by  the  Phoenicians  with 
Astarte,  i.  520  note;  a  temple  erected  to  her 
at  Rome;  identified  with  the  Celestial  Vir- 
gin of  Carthage,  641 ;  received  at  Rome,  ii. 
295  ;  her  temple  at  Eryx  frequented  by  pil- 
grims, 640 ;  Claudius  proposes  to  rebuild  it, 
530. 

Venus  Genitrix,  lionored  by  Caesar  as  his  an- 
cestress, iii.  509  ;  he  receives  tiie  Senate  in 
her  temple,  524-5  ;  a  temple  in  her  honor 
built  by  him,  520;  iv.  345. 

Venus  Verticordia,  temple  erected  to  her  by 
the  Senate,  ii.  277. 

Venus  of  Cos,  statue,  restored  by  order  of 
Vespasian,  v.  149. 

Venus  of  Milo,  statue,  its  probable  date,  iii. 
700  note ;  probably  buried  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  viii.  295  and  note. 

Venusia,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  colonized  by 
Rome,  i.  454;  fir.st  colony  cast  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 457;  numerous  and  important,  465, 
490;  its  coins,  493;  on  a  branch  of  the  Via 
Appia,  495  note ;  faithful  to  Rome  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  649  note ;   ii.    5  note, 


41 ;  occupied  by  a  Roman  army,  45 ;  its 
territory  promised  by  the  triumvirs  to  their 
soldiers,  iii.  584;  birthplace  of  Horace, 
022  ;  its  tribunes,  vi.  26  note. 

Veranius,  Q.,  unsuccessful  in  Britain,  iv. 
Oil. 

Vercellae,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  gold  mine 
in  its  neighborhood,  ii.  41  note;  scene  of 
the  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  541- 
2,  OOS  ;  iii.  177,  213. 

Vercingetorix,  Arveruiau  chief,  instigates  re- 
volt against  Caesar,  iii.  327-9 ;  in  great 
authority,  329-30 ;  encounters  Caesar  at 
Gergovia,  335-S  ;  threatens  the  province ; 
his  plan  of  the  campaign,  340 ;  retreat  to 
Alesia,  341 ;  defends  the  city,  341-8 ;  his 
defeat,  349;  and  surrender,  350;  in  Caesar's 
triumph  ;  put  to  death  in  the  TuUianum, 
507. 

Vergasivellaunus,  chief  of  the  Arverni,  iii. 
347  note. 

Vergil  (Publius  Vergilius  Maro),  his  praise  of 
Lucretius,  ii.  327  ;  loses  and  recovers  his 
estates  near  Mantua,  iii.  622  ;  guest  of  Mae- 
cenas, iv.  56  ;  furthers  tiie  designs  of  Au- 
gustus, 57,  310  ;  celebrates  agriculture,  124 ; 
his  testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  Rome  under 
Augustus,  230;  prophesies  future  victories 
of  Augustus,  236  ;  his  death,  244,  274 ;  bis 
personal  character,  310-12,  317  note ;  popu- 
larity, 310  note,  321 ;  patriotic  poet,  312-13  ; 
review  of  his  works,  313-15  ;  prophetic  out- 
look, 315-17;  his  death,  319  note;  honors 
paid  liim  by  Augustus,  331  ;  pantheistic  ten- 
dency of,  vi.  384  ;  his  ideas  regarding  future 
|)uiiishment,  415. 

Verginius  Rufus.     See  Rufus. 

Vergobret,  Gallic  judge,  appointed  annually, 
iii,  270. 

Vermina,  son  of  Syphax,  aids  his  father  in 
defeating  Masinissa,  ii.  63 ;  promises  aid  to 
llainiibal,  66 ;  is  defeated  by  Scipio,  66 
note,   67. 

Verona,  city  of  northern  Italy,  birt  It  place  of 
Catullus,  i.  133;  on  the  Via  Postnmia,  495 
note;  city  of  the  Ccnomani,  ii.  136;  its  am- 
phitheatre, vi.  139,  147  and  note ;  scene  of  a 
victory  over  the  Gotiis,  vii.  223;  its  walls 
rebuilt  by  Gallienus,  271  ;  the  city  called 
from  his  name,  271  note ;  besieged  and 
taken  by  Constanline,  457. 

Verres,  C.  Licinius,  lieutenant  with  Dolabella, 
ii.  637  and  note;  his  extortions  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  638-9 ;  in  Sicily,  639-44 ;  quaestor 
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in  Carbo's  army,  escapes  with  tbe  treasure, 
iii.  13 ;  victim  of  the  proscriptious  of  tlie 
first  triumvirate,  588. 

Vertumnus,  <^od  of  orcluirds,  i.  20 1. 

Verulamium  (St.  Albaus),  British  city,  iv. 
612;  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred 
by  the  Romans,  61.S. 

Verus,  Lucius  Aurelius,  the  Emperor  (L. 
Ceionius  Commodus),  colleague  of  Marcus 
Aurelius :  liis  dissolute  character,  v.  459  ; 
other  opinions  of  him  more  favorable,  459- 
60  and  nofe ;  sent  to  the  East,  461 ;  cele- 
brates a  triumph,  463 ;  expedition  into 
Germany,  475  ;  bis  death,  477  and  note ; 
his  suspicions  in  regard  to  Cassius,  479-80  ; 
husband  of  Annia  Lucilla,  daughter  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  489  nole;  gladiatorial  com- 
bats approved  of  by  him,  vi.  301. 

Verus,  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  v.  418  ;  date  of  the  adoption,  418 
nofp ;  his  death,  423  and  note. 

Vesontio,  GaUic  stronghold  occupied  by  Caesar, 
iii.  287 ;  battle  of,  v.  44. 

Vespasian,  the  Emperor  (T.  Flavius  Sabinus 
Vespasianus),  narrow  escape  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  iv.  618  ;  sends  Jewish  prisoners 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  39  ;  takes  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Galba,  60;  his  ancestry 
and  early  career,  82-3  ;  his  valor  and  popu- 
krity,  83-4 ;  reconciliation  with  Mucianus, 
84 ;  bis  future  greatness  predicted  by  Jo- 
sepbus,  84-5,  123,  124;  is  proclaimed  Em- 
peror, 85,  126  ;  had  been  intrusted  by  Nero 
with  the  command  in  the  Jewish  war,  122  ; 
his  subjugation  of  Galilee,  123  ;  carries  on 
the  war  moderately,  126 ;  severity  towards 
the  Jews  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem; subjects  them  to  a  special  lax,  132; 
is  accepted  as  Emperor  by  all  parties,  134; 
his  interest  in  Apollonius  of  Tyaua ;  is  be- 
lieved to  work  miracles,  135  ;  his  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  135-6 ;  returns  to  Italy  by  way 
of  Asia  Minor ;  is  welcomed  by  the  Senate 
at  Brundusium,  136 ;  great  services  done 
him  by  Mucianus,  137-8  ;  Saint  Augustine's 
praise  of  him  ;  simple  and  cslimablc  charac- 
ter, 139  and  notes,  140 ;  restorative  ciiaracter 
of  his  reign,  140 ;  reinforces  the  Senate, 
140-1,  and  notes  ;  vi.  195,  265  ;  submits  all 
important  matters  to  it,  v.  142;  Icstimouy 
of  Suetonius  and  others  to  his  love  of  justice, 
142  and  nole;  restores  discipline  to  the 
legions  ;  seeks  to  improve  public  morals  and 
rekindle  expiring  piety,  143-4 ;  his  measures 


for  the  city  and  the  provinces,  144-6  ;  be- 
gins the  Colosseum,  145  ;  unjustly  accused 
of  avarice  by  Suetonius  ;  excellent  characler 
of  his  appoiutments,  146  ;  anecdotes  con- 
cerning his  frugality,  147  ;  expeditions  dur- 
ing his  reign,  14S  ;  measures  for  improving 
the  finances,  148-9  ;  liberality  to  artists  and 
scholars,  150-1 ;  vi.  108,  342  ;  clamors  of 
the  philosophers  against  him,  v.  152-3  ;  con- 
spiracies, 154  ;  founds  many  colonies,  deals 
wisely  with  the  allies  and  subject-nations, 
154-8;  gives  Spain  tbe  jus  Latii ;  last 
scenes  of  his  life,  158-9;  estimate  of  "the 
first  plebeian  Emperor,"  159 ;  establishes  a 
colony  of  Jews  at  Merida,  vi.  131  ;  his  meas- 
ures in  respect  to  Greece,  141 ;  number  of 
his  legions,  229  ;  poverty  of  the  goverument 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  266. 

Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire,  the  Agni  of  the  Ve- 
das,  i.  53,  123  aud  note,  199 ;  the  immaculate 
virgin,  123,  209,  222 ;  propitiated  at  Home 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  ii.  2;  her  temple 
in  the  Forum,  611  ;  greatly  honored  at 
Rome,  iv.  130;  her  temple  at  Lauuvium, 
V.  274 ;  patroness  of  millers  aud  bakers,  vi. 
101 ;  still  worshipped  at  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  viii.  297. 

Vestals,  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta:  iheiroflice 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  i.  147;  guard- 
ians of  the  sacred  fire  and  of  the  palladium, 
148  ;  have  charge  of  the  worship  of  Fasciuns, 
218  ;  their  number  and  method  of  their  se- 
lection, 226;  their  duties,  226-7;  honors, 
228  ;  penalty  of  violated  vows,  22S-9  ;  moral 
idea  of  this  priesthood,  229 ;  instances  of 
their  punishment,  424 ;  ii.  2,  417  ;  v.  181-2 ; 
vii.  81 ;  viii.  297 ;  present  at  funerals,  iii. 
349  ;  are  guardians  of  treaties,  627  ;  aud 
wills,  658  ;  possess  the  jus  (rium  liberorum, 
iv.  138. 

Vestini,  a  people  of  central  Italy,  of  Sabine 
stock,  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  and 
defeat,  i.  429  ;  become  allies  of  Rome,  444  ; 
t.-ikc  part  in  the  Social  War,  ii.  582. 

Vestinus,  cdiisnl.  liis  heroic  death,  v.  22. 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  its  early  eruptions,  i.  26  ; 
battle  of,  419,  420;  eruption  in  79  a.  d.,  v. 
107-9. 

Vetera  Castra  (Xanten),  a  military  position 
between  the  Meusc  and  the  Rhine,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  iv.  255,  412;  v.  100. 

Veteran  standing,  established  by  Augustus, 
iv.  3SS  ajid  iiulf  ;  under  the  Antonine.s,  vi. 
242  and  nole,  243;  under  Septiniius  Severus, 
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5G4   aud   note ;    uuder  Probus,   vii.   336 ; 
under  Coustautiue,  viii.  43  and  note. 

Vetranio,  Itomau  general,  instigated  by  Con- 
stuutma  to  assume  the  diadem ;  makes  an 
alliance  with  Magneutius,  viii.  69;  whicii 
is  broken  up  by  Constanlius,  and  the  usur- 
per makes  his  submission  and  is  pardoned, 
70. 

Vettius,  a  Romau  knight,  tnciles  a  revolt  of 
slaves,  ii.  545. 

Vettius,  Ii.,  spy  enipIo;-ed  by  Cicero,  denoun- 
ces Caesar,  iii.  19:^;  his  death,  207  note. 

Vetus,  L.  Autistius,  general  in  Germany  un- 
der Xcro,  his  canal,  iv.  542  ;  put  to  death 
by  Xero,  v.  27. 

Vexillatio,  a  corps  of  troops  under  one  veiil- 
luni,  or  standard,  v.  461. 

Via  Aemilia,  the  road  between  Arimiuum 
and  I'lacentia,  built  by  M.  Aeniilius 
Lepidus,  consul  iu  1S7  B.  c,  i.  495  note ; 
603  vote;  ii.  137. 

Via  Appia,  most  important  and  celebrated  of 
all  the  liomau  high-roads,  leading  from  Home 
to  Brundusium,  begun  by  the  censor  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Caecus,  312  b.c.  ;  paved  with 
blocks  of  lava,  i.  40 ;  paid  for  with  money 
accruing  to  the  state  as  fines,  402  note ; 
"  the  queen  of  roads,"  407  ;  having  several 
branches,  495  note;  bordered  with  tombs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  626-7  ;  close- 
ly follows  the  coast  for  some  distance,  ii. 
591  note;  its  repairs  superintended  by 
Caesar,  iii.  157  note;  its  width,  iv.  161 
note;  ruins  of  the  QuintiUiau  palace,  vi. 
4.J5. 

Via  Aurelia,  the   road  from  Rome   to  Pisa, 
aud  llicncc  along  the  coast  to  the  Maritime 
Alps,   built  in  part  by  Acmilius  Scaurus  in' 
109  B.  c,  i.  495  note:  ii.  136. 

Via  Cassia,  the  road  from  Rome  through 
Etruria  to  Arretium,  and  thence  to  Luca ; 
the  date  of  its  construction  and  origin  of  its 
name  arc  unknown,  i.  495  note. 

Via  Flaminia,  the  great  northern  road  lead- 
ing from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  built  by  C. 
Plaminius,  censor,  in  220  B.  c,  i.  495  note, 
603  ;  bordered  with  tombs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome,  626. 

Via  Iiatina,  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
ancient  of  the  roads  leading  from  Rome  ; 
probably  long  a  common  road  before  it  was 
converted  into  a  military  highway  :•  it  h'd 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  i.  495  note. 

Via  Salaria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  fre- 


quented of  the  Roman  higb-roads,  crossing 
the  Apennines  into  Piccnum,  aud  continuing 
to  the  Adriatic;  its  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  this  route  in  early 
times  by  the  Sabiues  to  carry  into  their  own 
country  the  salt  obtained  at  Ostia :  the 
Gauls  encamp  on  it  (367  b.  c),  i.  374 ; 
cities  on  the  road,  495  ;  held  by  Caesar, 
iii.  428. 

Via  Tiburtina,  road  from  Rome  to  Tibui-,  a 
liistaiicc  of  twenty  miles,  i.  495  note. 

Via  Valeria,  early  road  from  Tibur  into  the 
land  of  the  Marsi,  aud  later  continued  to 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  i.  495  note ;  its 
width,  iv.  161  note. 

Vibenna,  Caeles,  early  comrade  of  Servius 
Tullius,  i.  239-40. 

Vibia,  Aurelia  Sabina,  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  vi.  497  note. 

Vibidia,  chief  vestal,  seeks  to  defend  Mcssa- 
lina,  iv.  557;  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt, 
558. 

Vicennalia,  twentieth  anniversary  of  Diocle- 
tian's reign,  vii.  433. 

Vicesima  manumissionum.     See  Taxes. 

Vici,  subdivisions  of  the  city,  i.  496,  497. 

Vicomagistri,  superintendents  of  the  lici,  iv. 
9(3. 

Victor,  a  Sarmatian,  master  of  the  cavalry  uu- 
der Valeus,  viii.  270. 

Victor,  Pope,  disjjute  concerning  Easter,  vii. 
oU ;  did  not  wish  the  reeaU  of  Calixtus,  42 ; 
question  as  to  liis  martyrdom,  71  and  note. 

Victor,  Flavius,  son  of  Maxiraus,  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  Empire,  viii.  292;  put 
to  death  by  Arbogastes,  312. 

Victoriua,  motlier  of  Victorinus,  called  "piis- 
sinia,"  vi.  582  note;  her  great  courage, 
vii.  265  ;  "  mother  of  the  camps  "  and  Au- 
gusta ;  induces  the  soldiers  to  acknowledge 
Tctricus,  266 ;  lier  death,  311  and  note. 

Victorinus,  M.  Piavvonius,  Gallic  Caesar, 
aduptid  by  I'ostunius,  vii.  258  twte  ;  proba- 
ble instigator  of  the  murder  of  Laelianus,  264; 
remains  Gallic  Emperor;  his  assassination, 
265. 

Victory,  personified  by  the  Romans,  the  Greek 
Nike;  etymology  of  the  word,  i.  257;  her 
statue  at  Rome,  419  ;  a  statue  of  her  offered 
by  Iliero,  679  ;  her  statue  placed  by  the  bier 
of  Augustus,  iv.  286 ;  always  placed  by  the 
Emperor's  bed,  v.  456  ;  banished  from  the 
senate-house  by  decree  of  Gratian,  viii.  303  ; 
restored  by  Eugeuius,  326. 
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Vienne  (Vienna),  city  of  tbe  Allobrogcs :  hos- 
tile to  Lugduuum,  ii.  250 ;  iv.  190-7 ;  its 
commerce,  220;  its  wine,  222;  place  of 
Herod's  exile,  23S ;  visited  by  Julian,  viii. 
91. 

Vigilum,  Cohortes,  a  body  of  uight-watcli, 
organizi'd  iiy  Augustus,  having  as  thc-ir  chief 
duty  tbe  preservation  from  fires,  iv.  95,  125 
and  note  ;  vi.  213. 

Vigintivirate,  a  college  of  minor  magistrates : 
holding  one  of  these  offices  the  first  step  in  a 
public  career,  iv.  51 ;  vi.  20-t,  and  nole  220. 

Villian  La'wr  (or  Lex  Annalis),  ii.  341,  413 
and  iwie. 

Villius,  consul  in  command  in  ilacedon,  ii.  98. 

Vimiual,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  part  of  the 
S;  rviau  city,  i.  162. 

Vincent,  Saint,  Spanish  martyr,  his  Ac/s,  vii. 

VindeUci,  predatory  bands  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  iii.  CS5 ;  subjugated  by  Tiberius,  iv. 
246,  252;  towns  estabhshed  among  them, 
vi.  2 1 :  tlieir  chief  city,  133. 
Vindex,  C.  Julius,  propraetor  in  Gaul,  an 
Aquitanian,  iv.  604;  at  the  head  of  a  na- 
tional movement  against  Nero,  v.  44-7  ; 
unsuccessful,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  life, 
47. 

Vindobona  (Vienna),  death  of  Marcus  Aurehus 
at,  v.  4S7  i  station  of  the  Roman  fleet,  vi. 
134. 

Vindonissa  (Windiscli),  on  the  borders  of 
llolveiia,  Roman  military  post,  iv.  254 ;  v. 
102  ;  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Constau- 
tius  Clilorus,  vii.  319. 

Vinicianus,  Annius,  conspires  against  Clau- 
dius, iv.  550-1 ;  takes  his  own  life,  551. 

Vinicius,  M.,  husband  of  Julia  Liviila,  put  to 
death  by  command  of  Messalina,  iv.  553. 

"Vinius,  Titus,  said  to  have  stolen  a  gold  cup 
fnnn  the  dinner-table  of  Claudius,  iv.  525 
note  ;  proconsul  in  Gaul,  praised  by  Tacitus, 
549  )w/e :  Galba's  lieutenant  in  Spain  ;  his 
influence ;  protects  Tigellinus,  his  father-in- 
law,  V.  59 ;  his  death,  65. 

"Vipsania,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Pomponia, 
wife  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
divorce,  iv.  276 ;  always  regretted  by  Tibe- 
rius, 403 ;  married  to  A.sinius  Gallus,  408. 

Virginia,  story  of,  i.  .329,  331. 

Virginius,  A.,  tribune,  accuses  Caeso,  i.  420. 

Virginius,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  i.  329-30; 
accuses  the  decemvirs,  342. 

Virgo  caelestis.     Sec  Celestial  Virgin. 


Viriathus,  ]iopuIar  leader  in  Spain,  ii.  211-12 ; 
assassinated,  212. 

Viridovix,  king  of  the  Unelli,  iii.  303-4. 

Viriplaca,  surname  of  Juno,  v.  546. 

VisceUinus,  Spurius  Cassius,  a  successful 
general,  i.  2bS,  291;  proposes  an  Agrarian 
Law,  290;  is  put  to  death,  291. 

Visigoths.     See  Goths. 

Vitela,  ancient  name  of  Italy,  i.  45. 

Vitellia,  Sabine  divinity,  claimed  as  an  ances- 
tiess  by  Vitellius,  v;  67. 

ViteUius,  P.,  accused  of  complicity  with  Seja- 
iius,  IV.  480 ;  his  suicide,  4S1. 

Vitellius,  L.,  governor  of  Syria  (34  a.  d.), 
honest  in  his  administration,  iv.  489  and 
note,  490 ;  his  success  against  the  Parthians, 
491  and  note ;  his  prudent  concession  to 
Caligula's  vanity,  503  ;  cousid  with  Clau- 
dius, 525  ;  praised  by  Suetonius,  549  note  ; 
friend  of  Claudius,  558  ;  discretion  at  the 
time  of  Messalina's  downfall,  558;  his  intro- 
duction of  Syrian  plants  into  Europe,  vi.  272. 

Vitellius,  Aulus,  the  Emperor,  his  birth  and 
ancestry,  v.  67,  SI ;  his  character  and  man- 
ners, 68-9 ;  is  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
German  army,  69  ;  his  advance  upon  Rome, 
70-7 ;  his  distinguishing  vice,  77-9;  his  easy 
temper  and  desire  for  popularity,  79-80 ; 
hostility  towards  soothsayers,  80 ;  his  con- 
duct on  the  approach  of  the  Flavian  army, 
89  ;  negotiates  with  Vespasian's  brother, 
90 ;  his  abdication,  91 ;  seeks  to  make  terms 
with  Vespasian,  93 ;  last  scenes  of  his  life, 
95-7 ;  graudson  of  a  slave,  vi.  198 ;  num- 
ber of  praetorian  cohorts  in  his  reign,  243  ; 
criticises  Nero's  Golden  House,  203  no/e;  a 
coarse  glutton,  272-3. 

Vitellius,  L.,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  spared 
by  Otho,  V.  70 ;    successful  in  Campania, 
93 ;  put  to  death  upon  the  final  success  of 
Vespasian,  137. 
Vitruvius  PoUio,  M.,  architect,  iv.  332,  337. 

Voconian  Law,  concerning  wills,  how  evaded, 
ii.  331  note  ;  its  restrictions,  332 ;  character, 
311.  414  and  note. 
Vocontii,  a  Gallic  people  received  by  Rome  as 

ririlds  foederata,  ii.  243,  524. 
Volaterrae,  important  Samnite  city,  i.  121  ; 
scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Scipio  over  the 
Etruscans,  448 ;  last  Samnite  city  to  fall, 
iii.  16. 
Volcae  Arecomici,  a  people  of  southern 
(iaul,  d(|iii\('il  liv  Pompcy  of  a  part  of  their 
territory,   iii.  81 ;    their  capital,  Ncmansus 
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fNimes),  234;  threatened  by  Verciiigeto- 
rix,  3-10;  tlieir  revolt  against  Marseilles, 
441  note. 

Voloae  Tectosages,  called  allies  of  Rome,  ii. 
524-5;  protect  the  Province,  525;  their 
great  wealth  plundered  by  Caejiio,  5-29  ;  de- 
feated by  Marius,  532  ;  their  capital,  Tolosa, 
iii.  234;  their  gold  coined  at  Lyons,  iv. 
220. 

Volero,  Publilius,  tribune,  i.  295 ;  author  of 
the  Publilian  Law,  290. 

Vologeses.     See  Parthia,  kings  of. 

Volsci,  a  people  of  central  Italy,  of  Unibrian 
or  Oscau  race :  their  early  hostilities  with 
the  Latins,  i.  90 ;  their  territory,  93  ;  on 
the  coast,  sailors  and  pirates ;  in  tlie  in- 
terior, brigands,  94 ;  at  war  with  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius,  L57  note ; 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
167 ;  two  military  colonies  established  in 
their  territory,  168  ;  incursions  into  Roman 
territory  and  defeat  by  Appius  Claudius, 
2S3 ;  and  by  Valerius,  2S4;  further  inva- 
sions, 297-8;  causes  of  their  final  destruc- 
tion, 305  ;  increasing  hostility  towards 
Rome,  307-8 ;  great  invasion  led  by  the 
Roman  Coriolanus,  308-10 ;  they  establish 
themselves  on  the  Alban  Moinil,  311 ;  ap- 
proach within  three  miles  of  Rome,  312; 
great  victory  gained  over  them  by  the  dicta- 
tor Tubertus,  followed  by  a  truce  of  eight 
years,  354 ;  their  power  much  impaired  by 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Terracina,  356 ; 
they  are  threatened  by  the  Romans,  300  ; 
after  the  Gallic  invasion  disappear  from 
history;  are  absorbed  in  Roman  tribes, 
376. 

Volsinii,  or  Vulsinii,  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Etruria,  its  two  thousand  bronze 
statues  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  i.  85, 
625 ;  vases  of  gilt  bronze,  87 ;  the  city  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  475 ;  its  tetnple 
and  annual  assembly  of  lueunions,  475  note. 

Voltumnae,  Fanum,  national  sanctuary  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Etruscan  lucumons, 
i.  68,  126,  475  note. 

Volumnius  Flamma  Violens,  L.,  consul, 
husband  of  Virginia,  i.  396 ;  recalled  to  aid 
his  colleague  in  the  Samnite  War,  449 ;  vic- 
torious in  rnmpania,  450. 

"Voluntary  offerings,"  of  the  provincials,  ii. 
652, 

Volusenus  Quadratus,  C,  prefect  of  cavalry 
in  Gaul  with  Caesar,  iii.  356. 


Volusianus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Gailus,  made 
Caesar,  vii.  232;  and  Augustus,  232  note; 
his  death,  233. 

Vonones.     See  Parthia,  kings  of. 

Vopiscus,  how  incited  to  write  the  life  of  .\u- 
rclian,  vii.  2S3-4  ;  his  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages for  the  work,  284  and  note. 

Vulcan,  Roman  god  of  fire,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Great  Gods  of  the  Capitol,  Pelasgic  divinity, 
i.  46;  the  Etruscan  Scthlaus,  128;  the 
great  smith,  128,  199-200;  identified  with 
Gallic  gods,  iv.  174. 

Vulcanal,  early  Roman  altar  of  Vulcan,  i. 
2tJiJ. 

Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  author  of  the  Life  of 
Avidius  Cassius,  defends  Faustina,  v.  487 
note ;  490  note. 

Vulci,  necropolis  of,  i.  34,  35  and  note. 

Vulgate,  the,  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
Saint  Jerome,  viii.  230  note. 

Vulso,  Cnaeus  Manlius,  makes  unatithorized 
war  against  the  Galatians,  ii.  123 ;  his  suc- 
cesses, 124;  terms  imposed  by  him,  125-7; 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Thracians, 
129-30  ;  his  misconduct  in  Asia,  403-4. 


"TTTABALLATH,   eldest   son  of  Zenobia, 
proclaimed    Augustus,    vii.    296   and 
note ;    seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  col- 
league of  Aurelian,  298  and  note. 

War  indemnity,  paid  by  Cartilage,  ii.  68 ; 
paid  by  Antiochus,  122  and  note;  amount 
received  by  Rome  in  twelve  years,  279 ;  iv. 
174;  paid  by  the  province  of  Asia  after  the 
defeat  of  Mithridates,  692. 

Wills,  originally  absolute  right  of  disposing  of 
property,  i.  264;  except  as  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  curia,  264  and  note ;  limited 
in  the  second  century  B.C.,  332  note;  ii. 
414  and  note;  and  by  Augustus,  iv.  137 
and  note;  under  the  Antoniues,  v,  397,  557 
s>eq. 

Women :  in  Liguria,  laborers  in  the  fields,  i.  54; 
matroHulia,  their  festival,  146  note;  their 
special  divinities,  202 ;  early  simplicity  and 
indn.stry,  261;  under  absolute  control  of  the 
liusbaiid  or  fatlicr,  261-5  ;  but  treated  with 
reverence,  265 ;  legislation  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  concerning  them,  332;  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  husband  or  father  reduced, 
ii.  331 ;  laws  concerning  them.  394-7  ;  their 
condition  among  the  Germans,  iv.  15-16; 
legislation   of  Hadrian   concerning  them,  v. 
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397 ;  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  4G7 ;  their  legal 
and  domestic  status  ia  the  second  ceuturv 
A.  D.,  540-53 ;  could  receive  citizenship,  vi. 
24  no/e ;  instances  of  their  virtue  and  hero- 
ism, 313-18  ;  devotion  to  pagan  cults,  393  ; 
to  the  Christian  faith,  viii.  191-6. 

Woods  and  trees,  sacred  character  of,  i.  145 
nofe,  216,  217. 

■Wreaths  of  gold,  required  from  the  allies,  ii. 
3>i  and  //ufex. 

■Written  documents,  earliest,  connected  with 
Roman  history,  i.  ISl,  1S3  ;  early  Etruscan 
and  Volscian,  181,  182. 


'TT' ANTHIPPITS,  Lacedaemonian  mcrceu- 
ary  lu  the  service  of  Carthage,  defeats 
the  Romans  and  makes  Regulus  prisoner,  i. 
567  iio/e. 

Xanthos,  one  of  six  large  cities  of  Lyeia  :  its 
destruction,  iii.  605,  616  noU ;  its  recov- 
ered prosperity,  710. 

Zenophon,  physician  of  Claudius  and  Nero, 
vi.  110  /wfe. 

Xiphilinus,  a  monk,  abbreviator  of  Dion 
Cassius,  v.  316  nole ;  404. 


V^ilAR,  the  Roman,  i.  226  no/e. 
•^      Yemen.     See  Arabia, 
■york.     Sie  Bboracum. 


^ABDICENE,  an  Armenian  province  ceded 

^■^  tu  the  Komaus,  vii.  381;  relinquished  to 
Sapor  liy  Jovian,  viii.  225. 

Zabel,  Nahatliaean  chief,  v.  255. 

Zacharias,  Jew  charged  with  treason,  assassi- 
nated, v.  126. 

Zai'tha,  the  "  city  of  olive-trees,"  a  fortified 
town  on  the  Euphrates :  receives  a  Roman 
colony,  vi.  512;  tomb  of  Gordian  III.,  vii. 
172;  on  the  Persian  frontier,  viii.  217 
no/e. 

Zaieucos,  lawgiver  of  tjie  Locrians,  i.  112. 

Zalmozis,  Thraeian  deity,  iii.  530;  iv.  21  and 

tl'ifr;  V.  501. 

Zama,  a  Numidiau  town,  scene  of  Scipio's  vic- 
tory over  Hannibal,  ii.  66-7  ;  resists  Caesar, 
iii.  467. 

Zante,  its  excellent  harbor,  ii.  129  ;  mild  witi- 
tir  rlimate,  iii.  699. 

Zealots,  a  Jewish  sect,  v.  118;  stimulate  tiie 


people  to  war,  119;  masters  of  the  temple, 
124;  summon  the  Idumaeans,  124-5;  ap- 
point a  tribunal,  126. 

Zeno,  piiiloso])!ier,  founder  of  the  Stoic  school, 
its  character,  ii.  2GS  ;  a  respector  of  popidar 
beliefs,  273  ;  his  moral  protests,  275  ;  favored 
by  a  class  of  Romans,  v.  31 ;  his  moral  teach- 
ing repeated  and  refined  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
494 ;  its  spread  at  Rome,  vi.  361-7. 

Zeno,  a  rhetorician  of  Laodiceia,  iv.  6. 

Zenobia,  wife  of  Rhadamistus,  iv.  546. 

Zenobia,  quceu  of  Palmyra,  competitor  of  Aure- 
lian,  vii.  294  ;  her  character  and  scholarship, 
295  and  no/e ;  her  name,  295  no/e;  conduct 
after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  296  ;  rival 
of  Cleopatra,  296-7  and  no/e ;  her  spirit  and 
sagacity  praised  by  Aurelian,  297  ;  desires  to 
add  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  to  her  kingdom, 
297-8  ;  early  successes  in  Egypt,  298 ;  over- 
tlirows  Probus,  298  and  no/e;  at  Antioch, 
300 ;  supports  Paul  of  Samosata,  301 ;  de- 
feated at  Emesa,  302-3  ;  escapes  to  Pal- 
myra ;  her  correspondence  with  Aurelian, 
303 ;  escapes  from  Palmyra ;  is  captured, 
305  ;  and  brought  before  Aurelian,  306 ; 
reserved  for  his  triumph,  307  ;  appears  in 
it,  313;  and  passes  the  remainder  of  her 
life  liouorably  at  Rome,  314. 

Zenobius,  Saint,  descendant  of  Zenobia,  vii. 
311. 

Zeuodorus,  sculptor,  his  statues  of  Nero  and 
of  Mercury,  v.  13  and  no/e. 

Zenodorus,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  his  robber 
band,  iii.  716  no/e ;  his  death,  iv.  209. 

Zenodorus,  geometer,  employed  by  Augustus 
ti)  survey  tlie  Empire,  iv.  155. 

Zephyriuus,   Pope,  jiatron   of  Calixtus,   vii. 

a. 

Zeugitana,  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Alrica,  its  extreme  fertility,  i.  532 ;  vi.  151 ; 
its  ))»silion,  ii.  495  ;  subject  to  Roman  in- 
fluence, iii.  734. 

Zeugma,  on  the  Euphrates,  its  bridge,  iii.  383; 
v.  296;  scene  of  a  Roman  victory,  462. 

Zeus,  the  Greek  Jupiter:  Iliero  dcdieafes  a  hel- 
met to  him,  i.  78  ;  the  Pheidian  statue  of  tiie 
gi)d  worshipped  by  Paulus  Aemilius,  ii.  177; 
Naios,  267 ;  CaUgiila  jiroposcs  to  bring  the 
Pheidian  statue  to  Rome,  but  is  dissuaded, 
iv.  502 ;  his  temple  at  Athens  built  by  Ha- 
drian, v.  146;  it  remains  at  Olympia  until 
the  time  of  Theodosius,  vii.  565.  See  also 
Jupiter. 

Ziata,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  viii.  121. 
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Zilis,  a  city  of  Africa,  near  Tangier,  its  iiiliab- 
itants  transported  into  Spain  by  Augustus, 
iv.  205 ;  and  placed  under  the  governor  of 
Baetica,  vi.  117  note. 

Zonaras,  Joannes,  a  Byzantine  bistorian  of 
the  twelfth  century,  commander  of  the  Em- 
peror's guard,  and  later  a  monk  at  Mount 
Athos,  author  of  a  chronicle  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ending  with 
the  year  HIS  a.d.,  valuable  because  it  is 


made  up  from  ancient  works  which  are  lost, 
vii.  175. 

Zoroaster,  founder  of  the  Magian  religion,  vii. 
ill. 

Zosimus,  Greek  historian  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, vii.  175. 

Zoticus,  bishop  of  Comana,  queslion  as  to  his 
martyrdom,  vii.  59  note. 

Zraia,  an  African  town,  its  tariif,  iv.  157  note ; 
vi.  253  note. 
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